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ADVERTISEMENT. 


41,  Gbafton  Street, 

Dublin,  January,  1864. 

The  Clinical  Loctnrea  of  the  late  Dr.  Graves  have  been  for  some 
lime  out  of  priut ;  and  the  constant  demand  for  them  has  been 
soeh  as  to  induce  the  publishers  to  issue  this  reprint  of  the 
second  edition,  edited,  in  Dr.  Graves'  lifetime,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Neligan. 

They  have  much  pleasure  in  annexing,  from  the  Medloil 
Titnei  and  Gazette,  the  following  translation  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  French  edition  of  this  work,  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Troasscau,  of  Paris  : — 


to  the  tkanslatob. 

"  Sib  and  honored  Confrere, 

"  For  many  years  I  have  spoken  of  Graves  in  my 
dioioal  lectures ;  I  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  work ;  I 
entreat  those  of  my  pupils  who  understand  English  to  consider 
U  AS  their  bro^nary ;  I  say  and  repeat  that,  of  all  the  practical 
works  published  in  our  time,  I  am  acquainted  with  none  more 
OBoful,  more  intellectual ;  and  I  have  always  regretted  that  the 
Clinical  Lectures  of  the  great  Dublin  practitioner  had  not  been 
translated  into  our  language. 

"  As  Clinical  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
I  have  constantly  read  and  re-read  the  work  of  Graves ;  I  have 
become  inspired  with  it  in  my  teaching ;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
imitate  it  in  the  book  I  have  myself  published  on  the  Cliniquo  of 
the  Hotel  Dien  ;  and  even  now,  although  I  know  almost  by  heart 


viu  noneeoz  tbocsseac  s  csincm. 

fell  thitt  the  Doblin  profcHsor  has  written,  I  cannot  re&ain  from 
[icruMrig  a  Fx>ok  which  iierer  leaves  my  eindy. 

"  ^iravcM  ih  an  eradit£  phytiician ;  while  bo  rich  in  himself, 
be  I^irrowH  f>eq>etually  from  the  worka  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  at  every  page  brings  under  tribute  the  labours  of  German 
and  French  physiciauH.  Although  a  clinical  observer,  he  loves 
the  lU'Ju-Mmry  Hciences ;  we  see  him  frequently  have  recourse 
Ut  physiology,  in  the  domain  of  which  he  loves  to  wander ;  to 
c.ltemiMtry,  with  which  lie  is  acquainted,  which  he  estimates 
ut  its  trui!  value,  and  to  which  he  accords  a  legitimate  place. 
He  i)\\a:i\  reminds  nut  of  the  greatest  clinical  teacher  of  our 
day,  I'icrre  Hretonneau,  an  able  physiologist,  a  distinguished 
clieniiHt,  a  learned  botanist,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  inces- 
Huntly  in  his  lectures  and  conversation  at  the  Hospital  of  Tours, 
found  ill  all  tlioHu  accessory  scienccH,  with  which  he  was  so 
(toiiversunt,  those  useful  ideas  and  ingenious  views  which  he 
HiibHi!i|ii<iiilly  iippliod  with  unusual  felicity  to  the  study  of  our 
iii-l. 

"  Hiiiiil  i  now  siiy  what  uro,  in  (Iraves'  work,  the  most 
niiiuii'kiililo  iiiid  iuiportunt  lectures  ?  To  bo  just,  I  ought  to 
iiitliciilK  nil  ill  Huccussiou  :  tliero  is  not  ouo  of  them,  in  fact, 
wlii(<ii  dtxm  not  abound  in  practical  deductions ;  there  is  not  one 
wliioli  dooH  not  boar  the  impress  of  the  admirable  and  powerful 
fudiiity  of  obsorvution  which  distinguishes  the  physician  of  the 
Mrulli  I  loHpitul.  The  lectures  ou  scarlatina,  paralysis,  pulmonary 
uniictidiiH,  cough,  headache,  have  acquired  an  European  reputa- 
tion, and  the  interest  with  which  they  inspire  every  attentive 
rendttr  is  assuredly  their  best  panegyric. 

"  'lUuuo  are,  however,  two  points  to  which  it  is  important 
to  i'uU  particular  attention.  Graves  has  devoted  a  great  many 
lM-turt>ri  t«>  typhus  fever,  which  so  cruelly  decimates  Ireland.  It 
might  bo  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  the  study  of  this  portion 
of  his  work  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  us,  French 
physieiaus,  who,  fortunately,  have  not  to  contend  with  the 
formidable  malady  in  question.    This  is  a  mistake.    AU  the 
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prM«pt9  of  tbe  anflior  npou  the  tieiitment  of  this  pyrexia  arc 
so  applicable  to  the  severe  forms  of  our  typhoid  fever,  that  ve 
iall  with  the  greatest  advantage  consult  this  remarkable  work. 
Moreover,  the  maxims  relating  to  regimen  have  become  the 
guide  of  the  practitioners  of  all  countries :  it  is  they  which  now 
direct  us  in  the  treatment  of  putrid  fever.  And,  nevertheless, 
when  he  inculcated  the  necessity  of  giving  nourishment  in  long- 
continued  pyrexias,  the  Dublin  physician,  single-handed,  assailed 
opinion  which  appeared  fo  bo  justified  by  the  practice  of  all 

'  BgcB ;  for  low  diet  was  then  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  treatment  of  fevers.  Had  he  rendered  no  other 
service  than  that  of  completely  reversing  medical  practice  upon 
this  point,  Graves  would  by  that  act  alone  have  acquired  hd 
indefensible  claim  to   our  gratitude. 

"  On  the  other  band,  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  the 
pernsnl  of  the  lectures  which  treat  of  paralysis  ;  they  conlaiu  a 
complete  doctrine,  and  this  doctrine  has  decisively  triuniplicd. 
The  sympathetic  paralyses  of  WliyLt  and  Proehaska  have  now 
their  place  assigned  in  science,  under  the  much  more  physiological 
name  of  reflex  paralyses,  and  the  Dublin  professor  is  the  lirst 

Lwbo  has  studied  with  exactness  their  etiological  conditions,  as  he 

riH  the  first  who  has  made  known  their  pttthogenic  process. 
Anticipating  by  many  years  the  admirable  works  of  Marslmtl 
Hall,   he   has    comprehended,   he    has   seen    that   anomalous 

^peripheric  impressions  may  react  upon  any  section  of  the 
lalia,  and  dL'terniino  at  a  distance  disturbance  of  movement 
or  of  sensibility;  he  has,  in  a  word,  created  the  class  of 
peripheric  or  reflex  paralyses,  and  he  has  clearly  established  the 
relations  existing  between  these  paralyses  and  acute  diseases. 

"  Unhappily,  these  remarkable  lectures  have  remained  a 
acaled  letter  for  the  majority  of  French  practitioners ;  but  it 
is  time  to  render  to  the  physician  of  the  Meath  Hospital  the 
jastiee  which  is  due  to  him  ;  it  ought  to  be  known  tbat  Graves 
n  the  creator  of  this  new  doctrine,  which  has  profoundly  modified 
vhhili  a  few  years  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system ;  it  is 
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right,  ill  fine,  to  refer  to  its  true  author  the  suggestive  theory  | 
the  paralyses  and  the  convulsions  of  peripheric  origin. 

"  You  Lave  then,  sir,  done  a  very  useful  work  in  puhlishi 
Graves'  Lectures.     You  have  rendered  a  great  service,  if  not^ 
beginners — who  will  perhaps  not  find  in  them  the  elenienta 
ideas  which  are  necessary  to  them — at  least  to  physicians,  wl 
must  understand  the  reasons   of  instinct  and  intelligence 
which  they  ought  to  allow  themselves   to  he    guided   in   tl 
difficult  paths  of  practice ;  who  are  called  upon  to  assist  in 
doubts,   embarrassments,    and    perplexities   which  trouble 
conscientious  man  when  he  is  engaged  in  those  obscure  cases 
which    BO   frequently  present   themselves   in   the   wards  of 
hospital. 

"  Graves  is  often  empirical.     AVhat  true  clinical  observer  i 
avoid  being  so  ?    But  he  is  so  only  in  spite  of  himself, 
seeks,  he  points  out  the   reasons   which   determine   him ; 
discusses  them,  and  he  conducts  his  pupil,  step  by  step,  fro 
the  theory,  occasionally  too  ingenious,  to  the  application,  which 
is  always  useful  though  often  unexplained.  ^H 

"  Graves  is  a  therapeutist  full  of  resources.  For  the  majorS^ 
of  French  physicians  his  medications  present  something  unusua 
because  the  agents  he  employs  are  rather  less  used  in  Franc 
but  we  learn  in  his  lectures  the  medicine  of  our  ncighboura  j 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel — a  medicine  strange  to  us,  as  ot 
is  to  them.  We  learn  in  them  the  methods  most  relied  upon 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remedies  to  which  our  English 
colleagues  give  the  preference.  I  freely  confess  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  accepting,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  authority 
of  Graves,  what  he  states  of  the  influence  of  certain  remedies, 
such  as  mercurials,  essence  of  turpentine,  spirituous  preparations, 
sitrate  of  silver,  &c. ;  but  the  Dublin  professor  speaks  with  so 
much  conviction  that  I  ventured  to  follow  his  precepts,  and  I 
must  say  that  my  early  trials  very  soon  encouraged  me  to  adopt 
unreservedly  what  at  first  I  accepted  only  with  misgiving.  There 
is  not  a  day  that  I  do  not  in  my  practice  employ  some  of  the 
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modes  of  treatment  which  Graves  excels  in  descrihing  with  the 
minuteness  of  the  trae  practitioner,  and  not  a  day  that  I  do  not, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  the  Dublin  physician  for  the 
information  he  has  given  me. 

"  Graves  is,  in  my  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  perfect  clinical 
teacher.  An  attentive  observer,  a  profound  philosopher,  an 
ingenious  artist,  an  able  therapeutist;  he  commends  to  our 
admiration  the  art  whose  domain  he  enlarges,  and  the  practice 
of  which  he  renders  more  useful  and  more  fertile.  We  shall, 
therefore,  all  be  much  indebted  to  you,  my  dear  confrere,  for 
having  rendered  familiar  to  us  an  author  unfortunately  too  little 
known  among  us. 

"A.  TROUSSEAU." 


THE  EDITOBS   PKEFACE. 


KxrrsG,  at  tiie  reqoect  of  Dr.  Grares,  aoderUken  to  edit  the 
present  editioo  of  his  work  on  Clinical  Medidne,  mj  chief  um 
Itt»  b^n  to  improre  Its  tmlj  practical  character,  and  thos  render 
it  if  posnble  more  oaefiil  to  the  profiession.  With  this  jiew  I 
hare  altered  and  re-ananged  the  Contents,  classifnng  the  Tarfoos 
diseases  ami  sobjects  treated  of,  and  throwing  the  entire  into  the 
more  soitafck  form  of  lectures.  This,  so  fiir  as  related  to  the 
Heeoml  Part — which  in  the  first  edition  consisted  of  miscellaneoas 
essays — I  foond  bat  little  difficulty  in  doing;  for  the  author 
having  been  always  in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  a  ^lorthand 
writer,  bis  style  naturally  assnmed  a  coUoqoial  character,  and 
therefore  required  but  very  little  alteration  to  reduce  it  to  that  of 
a  Lecture. 

With  this  same  object  in  view,  whatever  alterations  or  additions 
I  have  myself  made,  I  hare  incorporated  with  the  text ;  know- 
ing practically  the  great  inconvenience  and  distraction  of  mind 
to  the  reader,  which  editorial  notes  or  matter  inserted  between 
brackets  produce.  Moreover,  I  have  been  differently  circnm- 
Ktanced  from  most  other  editors,  having  had  all  through  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  author  and  his  approval  of  the 
alterations  and  additions  made. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  introduced  into  this 
Edition  several  of  the  author's  essays  which  were  omitted  from 
the  fint :  of  these  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  his 
observations  on  two  subjects — the  Pulse  and  Cholera.  The 
greater  part  of  the  former,  which  now  constitutes  the  fourth 
lecture,  was  originally  pnblidied  in  the  Dublin  Ho^ital  Beports 
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D«irlv  five  and  twenty  years  Bincp,  nnd  contains  an  account  of 
tUc  first  accurate  experiments  wLicli  were  made  as  to  tbe  effects 
of  posture  on  tbe  freqaency  of  the  palsc  ; — an  inquiry  which  lias 
n  itiDce  then  carefully  investigated  by  Kuox,  Guy,  and  others, 

th  tbe  effect  of  stamping  with  correctness  the  original 
uWrratiouB  of  Dr.  Graves,  and  proving  their  practical  value. 

The  BTibjoct  of  tbe  Cholera  is  just  at  present  an  all-important 
one.  when  this  pestilence  is  ravaging  a  great  portion  of  the 
plobe,  and  tlinsc  countries  which  have  been  once  and  but  once 
before  afflicted  with  it  are  again  threatened  with  a  visitation. 
Shortly  after  tbe  cessation  of  the  previous  epidemic,  Dr.  Graves 
md  an  essay  before  tlie  College  of  Physicians  on  its  origin  and 
progress,  chiefly  with  tbe  view  of  proving  its  ci'vtafjioiis  character ; 
this  essay,  which  was  published  at  the  time  in  tbo  Duhlin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  is  now  remotlcUed,  and  a  short 
Listory  of  tbe  present  epidemic,  as  far  as  it  had  advanced  at  ilie 
time  those  lectures  were  going  through  the  jjress  added. 

The  lectures  on  Fever,  which  constitute  so  large  and  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  the  first  volume,*  will  bo  found  to  bo  much 

tered  as  regards  arrangement ;  and  the  causes  and  mode  of 
ion  of  tbe  late  epidemic  with  which  Ibis  country  was  \isited 
been  noticed. 

Altbongh  many  years  have  elapsed  since  several  of  the  author's 
nowB  on  the  physiology",  pathology,  and  treatment  of  diseases 
were  first  published,  and  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  since 
extraordinarily  advanced  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist  and  the 
hiatologist,  but  few  alterations  or  omissions  have  been  required 
to  adapt  them  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  it 
is  singular  how  many  of  his  observations,  which,  when  first 
promulgated,  were  from  their  novelty  either  doubtiugly  received 
or  altogether  rejected,  have  been  corroborated  by  tbe  investiga- 
tions of  more  recent  inquirers.  Of  these  I  would  particularly 
notiee  his  views  "on  the   Capillary  Circulation,   and   on    tbe 
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*  !•  ftmdng  (111*  and  the  Anthnr'a  Preface,  the  rekder  U  re  .nested  to  obccrve  tha' 
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sir  me  emzqc*  wctace. 

lAMtfMM  «f  FiHfmatmtkm,"  e(«fnB«il  fcj  tise  boss  reecn 
MMi)««iwpKal  iBT<tKi]p«ti«c« ;  "  cm  tb«  Creakaoa  of  aue  Bj  jcd 
vidkitti  th*  Ctataam,"  vxArmtd  hj  Dr.  Bmroves"  ecpcrfiaecss ; 
''«(»  tlw:  i^aihtAfi^  of  Pumifiu,"  »>  RmttkAUr  in  seeordbcce 
«id»  tlM  CetitbRHifiauJ  Bdks  Hmmt;  "oo  the  I^tiu^bifT  d 
TnJbecd* ; "  mi4  "  on  Um  Xatan  of  tbe  Acid  in  the  Hanm 

In  tooAnmoo,  I  bsre  oolj  to  itM  tiiat  these  rolnmes,  as  now 
pnM««tt«4  to  the  res<kr,  eontMin  the  results  of  Dr.  Grsres' 
0tUiHum*l  experience  daring  the  fire  jears  iriiieh  hsTe  dspsed 
irfnee  the  first  edition  wss  published. 

J.  MOORE  NELIGAN. 


uuder  auy  i^text  whatever. 
THE  AUTHOR'S   PllEFACE. 


This  Work  first  appeared  in  1843,  and  its  publisher  informed  me 
la^t  year,  the  sale  had  been  so  rapid  that  he  expected  the  whole 
edition    would   be   soon   disposed   of.      The   event   more   than 

justified  bis  anticipations,  and  consequently  be  requested  me  to 
prepare  a  second  edition  for  the  press,  a  request  X  felt  bound  to 
comply  with,  particularly  as  I  was  conscious  that  much  might  be 
done  to  render  the  work  more  deserving  of  the  approbation  which 
my  brethren  and  colleagues  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  so  kindly, 
and  to  me  so  unexpectedly,  bestowed  on  it. 

On  revising  the  volume  as  before  printed,  I  detected  so  many 
^lulla  and  errors,  that  I  at  once  resolved  to  remodel  the  whole, 
and  accordingly  I  applied  myself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  Mrilh  a  sincere  desire  to  render  my  Clinical  Medicine  still 

iJDore  useful  to  the  profession.     I  soon  found,  however,  that  my 

Piask  was  a  very  difficult  one.  The  original  work  contained  so 
much  which  a  maturer  reflection  and  experience  disapproved  of, 
that  the  sections  to  be  omitted  soon  swelled  to  a  formidable 
linik ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  closer  review  of  the  matters 
discussed  suggested  the  necessity  of  inserting  many  lectures  that 
had  been  formerly  left  out. 

The  occupations  of  a  laborious  profession  so  encroached  on 

,  jny  time,  that  I  found  my  plans  could  not  be  executed,  without 
ciuting  myself  with  some  other  physician,  in  whose  indu£trj% 
laaming,  and  ability  I  reposed  confidence.     Having  been  fortu- 
kte  enough  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Neligan,  I  felt 

^eertain  that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory,  and  I  placed  iu 
Lia  Lauds  the  numerous  cases  I  bad  collected  from  my  own 
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piMolicc,  and  the  various  extracts  I  bad  made  from  books  since 
the  ])ublication  of  the  first  edition.  To  these  materials  Dr. 
NoIi<rnn  made  many  and  important  additions,  and  he  has  bestowed 
BO  nmch  labour  on  the  two  volumes  now  submitted  to  the 
profession  and  public,  that  I  feel  confident  this  edition  will  bo 
found  a  great  improvement  on  the  former. 

ROBERT  J.  GRAVES. 

Mfrtiirn  Squnrf, 

SfpttmlMn;  1848. 
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LECTURE  I. 


CLINICAL   IN8TBUCTI0N. 

»E!rrLEUBS, — Before  we  commence  an  examination  of  the  cases 
at  present  in  the  medical  wards  of  this  hospital,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  method  of  instruction  which  I  mean  to  adopt. 
Emploved  elsewhere  in  learning  the  principles  that  constitute 
iJjf  basis  of  medical  education,  you  ou<^ht  to  be  impressed  with 
%  precise  notion  of  the  pecuhar  objects  and  utility  of  hospital 
li:  '  •.  You  come  here  to  convert  theoretical  into  practical 
'ki  .  • ;    to  observe   the    symptoms  of  diseases   previously 

known  to  you  only  through  the  medium  of  books  or  lectures ; 
to  ]f»rn  the  art  of  recognising  these  symptoms,  and  of  appre- 
ciating their  relative  importance  and  value  ;  to  study  their  con- 
nexion with  morbid  alterations  of  internal  organs ;  and,  finally, 
become  acijuainted  with  the  best  method  of  relieving  your 
BDts,  by  the  application  of  appropriate  remedies. 
Saeh,  gentlemen,  are  the  objects  you  seek  in  coming  here ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  number  aud  importance  of  these  objects, 
are  the  degree  of  responsibility  attached  to  your  clinical  in- 
stmctors,  and  of  blame  to  yourselves,  should  the  opportunities 
which  this  institution  offers  for  your  benefit  be  neglected. 

The  other  branches  of  methcal  education  may  be  cultivated  at 
Terent  times,  and  according  to  a  certain  order  of  succession, — 
'^one  period  of  your  studies  demanding  a  particular  application  to 
aiatomj,  another  to  chemistry,  while  a  third  must  be  especially 
d«Toted  to  materia  medica.  With  the  observation  of  disease  it 
ii  otherwise.  From  the  very  commencement,  the  student  ought 
to  witness  the  progress  and  efTccta  of  sickness,  and  ought  to 
TOL,   I.  V 
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not  Tery  numerous  hero,  for  tbis  hospital  possesses  no  other 
ctions,  confers  no  special  qualification  beyond  the  knowledge 
which  may  be  obtained  within  its  walls.* 

Of  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  their  profession,  a  great 
number  fail,  and  are  found  wanting  when  their  studies  are 
finished ;  in  a  few,  the  failure  may  be  traced  to  a  deficiency  of 
intellectual  powers;  but  in  the  majority  it  is  owing  to  their 
studies  being  erroneously  dii-ected.  Thus  1  have  known  many 
who  have  displayed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  progress  and 
treatment  of  acute  diseases,  while  they  jwid  but  little  attention 
to  complaints  of  a  chronic  nature.  This  predilection  is  not 
confined  to  students ;  professors  and  authors  in  general  seem  to 
participate  in  this  taste ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  acute 
diso&ses  form  the  favourite  subjects  of  clinical  lectures,  and 
occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  medical  literature — and  for 
obvious  reasons ;  for  if  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  such  as 
ferer  and  the  phlegmasitB,  be  compared  with  that  of  chronic 
maladies,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  begin,  continue,  and  end 
in  a  manner  comparatively  so  regular  and  definite,  that  their 
progress  can  often  bo  accurately  predicted,  and  their  termina- 
tions foreseen, — a  circumstance  which  enables  us  not  only  to 
predict  the  event  with  confidence,  but  obtain,  by  the  well-timed 
application  of  active  remedies,  relief,  evidently  the  result  of  the 
means  employed,  and,  consequently,  reflecting  credit  both  upon 
the  pliysiciau  and  the  art  of  medicine.  How  satisfactory  are  our 
feelings  on  arresting  the  progress  of  pneumonia  by  venesection, 
or  tranquiUizing  the  mania  of  delirium  tremens  by  moans  of 
opium ! 

Kar  different  is  the  case  with  chronic  diseases ;  in  their  com- 
m«ncement  generally  obscure,  insidious,  and  irregular ;  in  their 
terminations  necessarily  uncertain ;  frequently  transferrin^ 
themsohes,  as  it  were,  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another, 
o.  nn;  unexpected  and  anomalous  symptoms,  and  involving 

iii    :  Jcslructive  course  almost  every   tissue   of  the   body. 

•  EUaoe  tini  was  written,  the  Meath  Hospital  became  for  aereral  years  a  pnVileged 
bcMpiuL  latUrljr  Ihii  premium  upon  idlunesa  has  been  again  withdrawn  from  us, 
■ad  I  most  heartily  rejoice  ibat  this  and  other  hospital-i  have  ceased  to  form  a  sort  of 
fswowad  oUEaidiy  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lesa  extenairo  institutions  of  this  city ; 
«««/lbbiC  lilB  monopoly  tends  to  letard  the  adrancement  of  science,  and  I  see  no 
ttmatm  «hf  u  bmpital  with  M  beds  should  be  inferior  to  one  with  100.  It  is  not  the 
■{■■Btit^  of  diuate  a  ti^acher  treats  which  renders  his  lesson  instructire ;  his  diligence 
■od  aaearwej  of  obicrvatioo  are  the  best  means  of  initracting  the  popila. 
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From  the  very  length  of  their  duration,  they  arc  also  more  lialil* 
to  be  modified  by  new  physical  and  moral  influences,  aflecting 
cither  the   mind   or  body ;  and   are,   in   a  word,  more  closel} 
Icajjncd  with  time,  the  parent  of  mortality.     In  the  treatment  of 
Buch  affections,  the  greatest  judgment  and  patience  are  requisite  A 
there  is  here  no  room  for  the  application  of  heroic  remedies ;  norJ 
can  the  physician  expect,  from  his  moat  persevering  exertionsj 
that  speedy  benefit  by  which  he  acquires  dclut  in  acute  cases,  fori 
it  must  be  remembered  that   chronic   diseases  require  chronio 
remedies. 

This  most  difficult  department  of  medicine  surely  claims  notj 
the  least  portion  of  )'our  attention,  and  you  will  attach  moral 
importance  to  this  subject,  on  considering  that  a  knowledge  ofl 
chronic  diseases  is  essential  to  the  surgeon,  inasmuch  as  thosA| 
who  laliour  under  them  remain  exposed  to  accidents  which  coD' 
stitute  his  peculiar  province.* 

Many  students  fail  from  another  cause :  instead  of  stndringl 
the  most  common,  and,  on  that  account,  tlic  most  importautj 
diseases,  lliey  acquire  a  taste  for  observing  and  relating  singular 
and  rare  c«.ses,  as  if  their  chief  object  was  to  oi>tain  a  store  of 
ouiions  medical  informatiou.     Let  me  warn  you  against  this 
amnsing,  bnt  comparatively  uni)rofitable   employment  of  your, 
time.     Suffer  not  yourselves  to  l>c  misled  by  those  who  prefer 
the  gr  of  an  idle  curiosity  to  the  laliorions  investigatioa| 

ofonlii... .1S0.S. 

Students  should  aim,  not  at  seeing  many  diseases  every  dayi 
II.  numcrons  c«sl<s  ;  no,  their  object  should  he 

eou. -     — ..'  a  few  cases  with  diligence  and  attention;! 

threy  should  anxioasly  ralLivat«  the  habit  of  making  accnrat 
iibMtmitiotis.  Tliis  cannot  W  done  at  once  :  this  habit  can  be 
only  CTtkiinaily  ac\]uir^.  It  is  never  the  result  of  abiUty  alone ; 
it  oetvr  £ail9  tn  mward  the  labours  of  {wticut  tudostfjr.  Yofl 
shoald  also  rndcavour  to  romier  yoor  obsernUions  not  ool] 
«Mtant«  bnt  complete ;  yon  should  foUov,  when  it  is  posail 
<  iiTj  ease  fr\-ra  its  oommcucement  to  its  tcrminaLion ;  for  tbl 
Ic  IS  symptoma 

n  .  . .  tiuM  pcnait 

A  expose  many  other  enoBcoiut  practteea  cakolated 

•  ai  Ik*  tHM  (Mi  bctarc  wm  vtiMa.  tba  ^bmai  Mm  liat  fits  i 
-n  rne  AmM  4Mk  boa  Uot  cf  pfayAiaa  kad  BOk  baa  alMfctkR  I 
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render  your  studies  comparatively  unprofitable ;  but  I  must  turn 
from  the  student  to  the  teacher — from  the  errors  of  the  leumcr 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  mode  adopted  for  instructing  him. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  with  attention  three 
different  methods  of  conducting  cliuical  instruction  ;  the  first  is 
that  practised  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  I  shall  select  that  of 
Edinburgh  for  examination,  being  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  British  schools  of  physic,  and  much  resorted  to  even  by 
foreigners  for  instruction.*  Two  clinical  clerks,  one  for  the 
male,  another  for  the  female  wards,  are  selected  by  tlie  phyEician 
from  among  the  senior  pupils  ;  their  business  is  to  write  an 
accurate  history  of  the  cases,  to  report  the  effects  of  medicines, 
and  record  the  symptoms  which  may  have  occurred  since  the 
physician's  lust  visit.  All  this  is  generally  done  with  lidelity 
and  zeal.  At  his  daily  visit  the  physician  stops  at  the  bed  of 
«-ju:h  patient,  and  having  received  the  necessary  information  from 
his  clerk,  he  examines  the  patient,  intcnogatiug  him  iu  a  loud 
voice,  while  the  clerk  repeats  the  patient's  answer  in  a  tone  of 
roicv  equally  loud.  This  is  done  to  cnablo  the  whole  audience 
to  and«n^tund  what  is  going  on  ;  but  indeed,  when  the  crowd  of 
stodi-Dts  ia  considerable,  it  is  no  easy  task  ;  it  requires  an  exer- 
tion almost  stentorian  to  render  this  conversation  between  the 
physician  and  Lis  patient  audible  by  the  more  distant  members 
uf  the  class ;  while  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  patient  obliges 
all  who  are  not  in  his  immediate  vicinity  to  trust  solely  to  their  cars 
for  information. t  This  information  is  not  indeed  neglect^^d,  for 
word  so  attentively  listened  to,  and  heard  with  so  much 
...iiiculty.  is  forthwith  registered  most  faithfully  in  each  student's 
caM-book  ;  and  afterwards  all  the  observations  the  professors 
(uake  iu  their  clinical  lectures  are  token  down  with  equal  core 
aad  fidelity. 

It  i»  really  a  pity  to  find  so  much  labour  and  diligence  thrown 
ay  ;  for  it  is  endent  that  the  i)ractice  of  medicine  cunnoL  be 
aa  taught  or  learned,  as  it  were,  by  hearsay  ;  and  it  is  CJnso- 
qaenlly  to  be  feured  that  many  are  annually  dubbed  doctors  at 
Edinburgh  who  have  been  scarcely  ever  called  on  to  write  u  pre- 

*  I  •pc&k  ol  EUiiiburgh  u  it  wu  wlioo  I  Btndied  there  in  1H19. 

t  When  Oil*  inlurmation  wiu  oonvej'ol,  u  it  furmarly  waa  nt  Sir  Patrick  Oao'a 
Uu<|(kt«l,  tn  L«iiu,  lh«  titudoDt  had  to  cccouuut  another  barrier  to  the  aoqulaition  o( 
kaoaladgc.  1  h»Te  aiiWil  the  litnguui/e  Latui,  ia  oompliaooe  with  the  generally 
(t«Ki<r ed  ojttiiiaii  cocccmiiig  iU  nature. 
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BcriptioD.  The  chief  objection  to  this  mode  of  teaching  is,  th: 
however  well  inclined  the  student  may  be,  he  i3  never  oblige 
to  exercise  his  ovm  judgment  in  distingaishing  diseases, 
has  no  opportunity  of  trying  his  skill  in  their  cure ;  and,  con 
swiuciitly,  at  the  end  of  his  studies  he  is  perhaps  well  grounde 
in  the  accessory  sciences — is  u  perfect  medical  logician — able 
arrange  the  names  of  diseases  in  their  classes,  orders,  and  diflcr- 
ent  subdivisions  ;  he  may  be  master  of  the  most  difficult  theorii' 
of  modern  physiologists ;  he  may  have  heard,  seen,  and,  if 
member  of  the  Medical  Society,  he  may  have  also  talked  a  grei 
deal ;  but  at  the  end  of  all  this  preparation,  what  is  he  when 
becomes  a  full  doctor  ? — a  practitioner  uko  has  never  practised 
I  do  not  assert  that  a  diligent  student  may  not  obtain  a  goi 
deal  of  knowledge  by  attending  one  or  several  clinical  courses 
Edinburgh  ;  no  doubt  he  vrill  gain  many  useful  general  ide 
concerning  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease  ;  and  if  he  hii 
self  examine  the  patient  after  the  physician's  visit,  he  may  evei 
Bcquire  a  certain  degree  of  tact  in  recognising  symptoms  aui 
appreciating  their  value.  This  method  of  instruction  is  indi 
very  useful,  and  nothing  better  can  be  devised  for  a  beginner  ;  bul 
for  the  morn  advanced  student  it  is  by  no  means  suthcient,  nor 
it  calculated  to  give  him  practical  experience,  without  which 
other  acquirements  are  of  no  avail.  I  say  it  does  not  give 
f  because  he  has  at  no  time  been  charged  with  the  n 

Bpi  :.  ...  y  of  investigating  a  case  for  himself  and  by  himscl 
because  at  no  time  has  ho  been  called  on  to  make  a  diagnosi 
UUHx-tinlcd  by  others,  luid  above  all,  because  he  has  never  bee: 
oliligL'd  to  act  upon  that  diagnosis,  and  prescribe  the  method 
tnatmeut.  If  those  who  have  been  thus  educated,  and  whi 
Li'  uj>ou  so  slender  a  foundation,  were  to" 

cv>  :>nild  bo  presented  with  a  picture  calcu 

Utod  (o  exoito  dismay,  if  not  m  stronger  feeling.     How  man; 
i1>    '  ties  attend  sach  a  man  at  his  first" 

\y.  I  iMMA  b«  acnte,  and  life  in  imminent 

d«i«|tcr.  and  if  bo  ahrink  atnitt  tltis  sudden  and  unnsual  load  of 
^  'or  ptofKStoeal  abiliiy  ;   i^J 

<'  >s,  he  aasamM  that  decisioi 

lit,  llitl  tin<>rgy  t>f  praetiee.  which  experience  ale 
r  il  U  uul  imprubahle  that  tho  result  may  be  still  mor 
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.Gentlemci],  I  am  not  drawing  a  picture  from  my  imagination 
tluDe  ;  I  have  bad  occasion  too  often  to  shudder  at  the  original, 
— too  often  to  deplore  the  sad  efl'ects  resulting  from  tho  well- 
lueaut  but  totally  mistaken  treatment  employed  by  young  men  ; 
and  often  have  I  regretted  that,  under  the  present  system, 
fxperit-nre  is  only  to  bo  acquired  at  a  considerable  expense  of 
bumnn  life.  There  is,  indeed,  no  concealing  the  truth,  the 
iut'lancholy  truth,  that  numbers  of  lives  are  annually  lost  in 
PUscNiueuce  of  mal -treatment.  The  victims  selected  for  this 
crifice  at  tho  shiino  of  experience  generally  belong  to  the 
poon>r  classes  of  society,  and  then-  immolation  is  never  long 
ililnvi-d  when  a  successful  candidate  for  a  dispensary  commences 
tiie  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  rich,  however,  do  not  always 
escape ;  nor  is  the  i>ossession  of  wealth  in  every  instance  a  safe- 
guard agwinsl  the  blunders  of  inexperience. 

This  charge  of  inexperience  is  not  necessarily  couQned  to  the 
beginner ;  it  applies  equally  to  many  an  old  practitioner,  whose 
errors  have  grown,  and  have  increased  in  strength,  during  a  long 
>in<x;c8sion  of  years  ;  because,  from  a  defect  in  his  original  educa- 
tion— from  the  absence  of  a  properly  directed  clinical  instruction, 
Ije  commenced  practice  without  having  previously  acquired  the 
Bwor  or  the  habit  of  accurate  observation ;  because  he  had  not 
in  his  youth  been  taught  to  reason  justly  upon  the  facts  presented 
his  view ;  because,  not  having  learned  in  the  beginning  to 
link  accurately,  ho  contracted  a  loose  and  careless  mode  of 
sing  the  progress  of  disease  and  the  efifects  of  remedies; 
iitly,  the  lapse  of  time  has  had  no  other  eflfect  upon 
[L  111  that  of  rendering  them  more  inveterate.     Such  a 

man  has  generally  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
nent ;  ho  never  detects  or  is  conscious  of  his  own  mistakes ; 
ud,  instead  of  improvement,  years  bring  only  au  increased 
attachment  to  his  opinions — a  deeper  blindness  in  examining 
tio  results  of  his  own  practice ;  and  do  not  such  persons  abound 
everj'  branch  of  the  profession  ? — are  there  not  general  prac- 
titioners, are  there  not  physicians,  are  there  not  surgeons,  are 
t'  '  ■  t  apothecaries,  who  answer  to  this  description,  and  who 
'li  .1  ss  are  cheerful  in  their  demeanour,  and  enjoy  a  good 

repute  among  their  clients '?    Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  quacks 
rbo  cover  our  walls  wth  their  advertisements,  vend  not  annually 
the  community  more  poison  than  is  distributed  according  to 
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g,  moro  thiin  two  Lours  upon  eight  or  ten  cases,  besides 
the  time  devoted  in  the  evening  to  the  same  purpose.  ^V^len 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  is  so  great,  it  is  wisely 
jadgcd  that  the  teachers  must  be  laborious  ;  and  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  use  every  possible  means  to  convey  clear  ideas  con- 
cerning each  case  to  the  student.  His  attention  is  not  distracted 
by  seeing  a  great  number  of  cases  in  rapid  succession,  nor  las  is 
too  oftou  the  case  in  the  hospitals  of  Dublin  and  London)  are 
the  inquiries  dictated  by  u.  laudable  curiosity  ou  the  part  of  the 
^^jtudent  su]>pressed  by  a  forbidding  demeanour  or  an  uucourteous 
^B*'''^^''''  ffom  his  teacher.* 

■  Although  the  French  clinic  thus  presents  several  manifest 
L^Q()crtorities  over  the  British,  yet  it  is  liable  to  the  chief  objection 
^^PAready  urged  agaiust  the  latter — that  the  student  is  not  supphiil 
with  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  octual  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 1  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in  the  cant  nf 
humanity ;  yet  I  cannot  overlook  another  disadvantage  to  this 
mode  of  teaching.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  scarcely 
jastifiablc  to  lecture  upon  a  patient's  case  in  his  presence,  and 
in  bis  native  language  ;  that  it  is  cruel  to  explain  (as  must, 
nhen  this  method  is  adopted,  be  often  done)  that  the  patient 
is  labouhug  under  a  fatal  complaint.  During  such  a  lecture 
I  have  often  watched  the  worn  and  pallid  counteuiiuce  of  the 
.fferer,  while  ho  listened  attentively  to  the  record  of  his  past 
imd  present  sufferings,  and  I  have  marked  the  settled  expression 
of  despair  it  assumed  when  the  prognosis  thus  tediously  ushered 
in,  waa  too  clearly  announced.  It  is  cruel  to  banish  from  the 
sick  man's  bed  his  solo  remaining  comfort ;  it  is  unmerciful  to 
scare  away  hope — his  only  consolation  duriug  hours  of  pain  and 
tchiug.  We  ought  never  to  allow  any  expression  to  escape 
m  us  which  could  possibly  add  the  terrors  of  ajiprehension  to 
the  weight  of  actual  suffering.  On  this  account,  while  we  borrow 
e  useful  part  of  their  s^'stem  from  the  French,  we  must  correct 
glaring  u  defect  by  making  use  of  the  Latin  language,  wheu- 


*  In  this  n-si>ect  our  hoapitiil  ptiyatciaui  and  •uri;eon'<  bavc  improved  much  finoe 
lUl.     1  mia  •Lningly  dlipoaod  to  believe  ihut  the  improvement  was  not  owiog  to  a 
uiMiy  chanitc,  but  to  a  cenatu  aalutary  fear  of  public  caatigatioa  from  the  weekly 
I  pieu ;  uiiich,  bowevor,  mnaina  to  be  done,  for  the  iiiHueuce  of  tbi:  Ijiat  century 
oc  }c(  mtiiely  ceaMd,  nod  there  are  ihoae  atill  lingering  aiuong  us,  who  nodonbt 
I  the  arittocratic  eta  when  an  ioipusable  gulf  lay  bctwiiu  the  atudeot  and  hw 
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eter  it  is  absolutely  nccesBar}'  to  make  any  observation  that, 
might  alarm  the  patient.*  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
a  8ur;.;<ton,  or  physiciuu,  coiisistB  in  the  practice  of  hamauity;] 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  student  docs  not  exi>eriencaj 
as  much  difficulty  iu  deriving'  benefit,  not  so  much  from  the! 
precept  as  tlie  example  of  his  seniors,  iu  this  department  of  hial 
profession  us  in  any  other. 

Observe,  gentlemen,  I  speak  not  of  French,  but  of  Irishj 
hospitals ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  objection  already  ad- 
verted to,  the  conduct  of  the  French  medical  men  is  in  every! 
respect  praisewortlty.    We  do  not  tiiid  them  indulging  in  coarse^l 
harsh,  and  even  vulgar  expressions  to  their  hospital  patients;! 
wo  do  not  find  them  provided  with  two  vocabularies — one  for  thej 
rich,  and  anoUier  for  the  poor.f     The  medical,  more  than  any 
other  profession,  requires  that  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature 
should  b<<  cultivated  and  fostered.     The  nature  of  anatomic<tl| 
paranits  obliges  as  to  violate  many  of  our  natural  prejadices^ 
aud  tlisregiird  some  of  our  strongest  propensities ;  let  us  tliere- 
foro  bo  doubly  anxious  to  give,  by  moans  of  the  most  diligeutj 
ooltivation,  on  additional  and  more  vigoroua  growth  to  oar  bett 
IbdiagB — to  our  social  niTcctions ;  and  if  vre  are  accused  of  dis- 
mpaot  for  the  dead,  U't  us  answer  the  accusation  by  our  humonityl 
to  the  li^-iiig. 

Hut  to  rt<turn  to  our  Hubjcot.     I'lio  tlunl  mode  of  conducting! 
clinical  inNtrnotion  is  Unit  ndopl«"d  geaierally  throughout  Ger« 
tnany  :  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  means  of  improvemcn| 
e(Hn|»n<hond(iI  in  tho  plan  of  the  French  and  English  n 
IWMMwiMi  (ho  nd\anta|to  of  alloniog  Uu'  mora  advanced  - 
to  ni\4ortKko  ih«  caro  of  patients  in  Qtc  hospital,  ander  the 

-trnctjon  is  so   reach    felt  it 


^ 
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Germany,  tiiat  each  school  has  three  distinct  medical  clinics 
attached  to  it,  by  which  means  the  labour  of  teaching  is  divided 
Amon^  the  professors,  and  the  number  of  students  attending 
each  is  diminished.  There  is  one  clinical  hos|)ital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  diseases,  and  another  for  chronic  diseases,  while  a 
clinical  dispensary  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  extern  patients.  The 
papils  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  more  advanced,  who  get 
the  care  of  patients ;  and  the  junior  students,  who  merely  look 
on  and  listen.  When  a  patient  is  admitted,  his  case  is  assigned 
to  one  of  the  practising  pupils,  who,  when  the  physician  is 
isiting  the  ward,  rends  out  the  notes  he  has  taken  of  the 
enl'a  disease,  including  its  origin,  progress,  and  present 
state.     This  is  done  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient ;    and  be- 

he  leaves  tlie  ward,  the  physician  satisfies  himself  whether 
]  the  necessary  particulars  have  been  accurately  reported  by 
the  pupil.  After  all  the  patients  have  been  thus  accm-atoly 
examined,  the  professor  and  his  class  proceed  to  the  lecturo- 
rooin,  and  a  list  of  the  patients  and  the  practising  pupils  is 
handed  to  the  professor :  the  cases  admitted  that  day  are  first 
ii.H]uii<il  iiitu.  and  the  pupils  are  examined  concerning  the  nature 
■  I  tliiii  <iisc  uses,  their  proboble  termination,  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate method  of  treatment,  each  student  imswering  only 
coDCfcrning  the  patients  entrusted  to  his  special  care.  During 
this  examination,  the  pupil's  diagnosis  and  proposed  remedies 
arc  Bubmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  professor,  who  coiTects 
whatever  appears  to  be  enoncoiis  in  either,  and  then  the  student 
retires  to  write  bis  prescriptions,  while  the  rest  of  the  cases  and 
papila  andergo  a  similar  examination.  At  the  conclusion,  the 
rcscriptions  written  by  the  students  are  read  out  in  order  by  the 
lessor,  who  strictly  comments  on  and  corrects  any  inaccuracy 
or  inelegance  they  may  contain.  When  the  prescriptions  have 
been  revised  and  corrected,  they  are  signed  by  the  physician, 
and  handed  to  the  apotliccary  to  be  made  up  and  distributed. 
In  some  clinics,  the  price  of  each  medicine  is  affixed  to  the 
^tlle  or  box  containing  it,  in   order  that  the   students  may 

me  ac<]uainted  with  the  comparative  expense  of  varions 
proacriplious,  and  may  thus  bo  enabled,  in  private  practice,  to 

mmodate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expense  of  the  remedies  to 

circumstances  of  thj|9^t|^{>^.  .Jh^,  clinic  for  extern  patients 
is  conducted  on  tIui,^AamA^rinciples :  p^icnts  who  are  able  to 


"l^'^i-iTiotfoh., 
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attend,  are  examined  at  the  dispensary ;  those  who  cannot  kava 
their  homes,  are  visited  hy  the  senior  practising  students,  who 
always  seek  the  adrice  of  the  professor  when  the  case  ia  argent 
or  the  treatment  doubtful. 

Nothing,  gentlemen,  can  be  better  adapted  tlian  this  plan  o: 
clinical  instruction  for  the  improvement  either  of  the  beginner, 
or  of  the  more  advanced  student ;  this  daily  deliberation  and 
anxious  discussion  concerning  the  nature  und  treatment  of  each 
case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  serves  to  accustom  the  be- 
gimier  to  habits  of  accurate  examination,  whereby  he  is  taught 
to  interrogate  nature  for  himself,  and  learn  the  history  and 
treatment  of  disease,  not  &om  books  and  descriptions,  but  from 
direct  obscrNatiou.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  practising 
pupils  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment :  being  obliged  to 
give  reasons  for  every  plan  of  cure  that  they  propose,  they  are 
accustomed  to  a  rational  and  careful  investigation  of  disease; 
and  enjoying  the  most  important'  of  all  advantages  — the  early 
correction  of  their  errors — they  commence  private  practice  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  experience  to  render  them  unlikely  to  commit 
any  very  serious  mistakes. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  German  method,  no 
regular  clinical  lectures  are  necessarj-,  as  the  pupil  liecomcs 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  physician's  views  of  each  case, 
and  no  step  is  taken  in  the  treatment  without  the  reasons  for 
it  being  given.  This  is  the  best  sort  of  clinical  lecture ;  the 
pupils  have  their  doubts  solved,  and  their  erroneous  views  cor- 
rected, while  the  professor  is  enabled  to  mention,  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  everything  which  ho  thinks  illusti'utive  of  its  nature. 
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Eleven  years'  experience,  since  I  first  delivered  the  foregoing 
observations,  enables  me  strongly  to  recommend  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  Germany.  Since  my  appointment  to  the 
Meath  Hospital  I  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of  observing 
its  good  effects.  Nut  u  session  has  elapsed  without  furuisliing 
proofs  in  its  favour.  This  system,  however,  at  drst  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  its  introduction  was  ridiculed  in  every 
possible  manner ;  even  now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  wdl- 
wishors  are  as  numerous  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  still  oj)poBed 
by  several  narrow-minded  persons,  whose  opinions  have  much 
weight  with  the  pupils. 
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I  remember  perfectly  well  having  only  two  practisinj);  pupils 
in  one  class,  but  I  was  not  discoaraged ;  and  although  we 
have  had  many  numerous  classes  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  I 
doubt  if  any  of  them  contained  more  talent  and  worth  than 
was  shared  between  my  two  pupils,  Dr.  Townsend  and  Dr. 
Stokes. 

Since  the  latter,  from  being  my  pupil,  has  become  my  col- 
IeA<nie,  he  has  evinced  the  most  indefatigable  zeal  in  co- 
operating with  me  in  instructing  the  pupils  of  the  Meath 
Hospititl ;  and  I  am  sure  he  joins  mo  in  testifying  the  constant 
gratification  we  have  received  from  observing  that  our  eflbrts 
have  been  so  far  successful,  that  no  season  elapses  without 
lirioging  under  our  immediate  observation  several  pupils  whose 
diligenco,  zeal,  and  moral  worth  insure  our  warmest  approba- 
tion. Many  of  these  gentlemen  have  already  distinguished 
themselves,  and  will  always  carry  with  them  the  best  wishes 
of  myself  and  my  colleague. 


Six  and  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  old  Jleath  Hospital,  and 
my  sabse<jueut  experience  has  amply  verilied  the  opinions  therein 
expressed.  I  regret  to  say  that  however  iuHuential  these 
opinions  may  have  proved  in  this  city,  their  promulgation  has 
produced  but  little  benefit  in  causing  any  alteration  iu  the  mode 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  large.  So  far  indeed  from  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing medical  education  being  improved,  it  baa  decidedly  been 
altered  for  the  worse.  This  assertion  may  aitpear  para- 
doxical, nay  almost  incredible,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
many  new  Universities  and  Schools  have  arisen  since  the  year 
1821,  and  how  many  novel  medical  professorships  have  been 
founded. 

But  if  we  carefully  osaraino  into  the  instructions  given,  and 
the  qualifications  required  in  the  first  and  most  recently 
organised  medical  school  of  the  day,  viz.,  that  of  the  London 
I  , ,  it  would  readily  appear  that  a  very  smail  part  of 

ti-  ...  .ut's  time  and  attention  is  directed  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  how  disease  is  to  be  actually  treated  and  cured — unless, 
todeed,  we  admit  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of 
mathematics,   algebra,    and  optics,   of    physics,    botany,   and 
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chemistry,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  That  this  multiplicity 
of  subjects  distracts  ovory  student,  is  sufficiently  evident  a 
priori.  And  my  own  experience,  from  opportunities  as  a 
public  teacher  for  many  years,  has  satisfactorily  convinced 
me  that  the  practical  parts  of  medicine  are  not  taught  so  well  ^ 
now  as  formerly.  ^M 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  pupils  now  hear  fewer  clinical  ™ 
lectures,  or  attend  a  shorter  time  in  the  hospital,  but  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  what  they  hear  in  these  lectures,  or 
see  in  the  hospital,  does  not  rivet  attention  or  excite  reflection 
now  as  formerly.  For  tlje  pupil's  avocations  are  so  numerous, 
that  he  is  hurried  from  one  to  the  other,  and  has  no  time  to  fl 
devote  to  serious  reflections  upon  what  he  has  seen.  ™ 

In  Edinburgh,  tJie  engrossing  subject  of  conversation  amongst 
students  used  to  be  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  clinical 
patients,  and  the  effects  of  remedies  employed ;  the  clinical 
ward  afi'orded  constant  themes  for  discussion,  and  its  contents 
were  constantly  before  the  thoughts  of  the  student.  Such  was 
Edinburgh  in  1819,  how  it  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  be  it 
changed  for  the  worse,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case,  it  must 
result  from  a  change  in  the  system,  and  not  a  deterioration  in 
the  professors,  whoso  unwearied  diligence  in  the  promotion  of 
medical  science  daily  brings  forth  fruit  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
era  of  their  predocossors. 

Wlien  so  many  seductive  sabjeots  are  successively  place<I 
before  the  student,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  think 
almost  exclusively  on  what  is  practical.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chances  are  that  the  chief  energies  of  his  mind  will  be  mis- 
spent on  tho  fascinating  experiments  and  doctrines  of  chemistry, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  tho  polarization  of  light,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  less  fascinating  but  uU-necessary  subject  of 
dwease  and  its  trcatmduU  In  truth,  the  very  rapid  advances  in 
the  •o-mmic'd  colhitenil  sciences  have,  of  late  years,  seemed  to 
render  tlu'  praclioal  improvement  of  the  student  less  probable, 
and  every  day  it  boeomea  mor«  unlikely  that  he  will  attain  to  the 
simple  goal  that  ho  ought  to  hold  in  view,  but  will  be  diverted 
flfom  the  pursuit  of  the  one  indispenaable  objeet  by  the  verj 
UMsaus  which  bo  is  taught  to  believe  are  aeccssarr  for  its 
aUainmont.  To  this  subjoei  I  shall  recur  in  the  following 
leetore.  eooeludiDg    this  with  an    expreesian   of    satisiJMrtion 
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that  since  tho  first  publication  of  my  views  apon  medical 
edacation,  they  have  been  brought  forward  and  enforced  in 
several  leading  articles  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Medical 
Gazette ;  and  they  have  had,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  a  favour- 
able effect  upon  tho  manner  in  which  medical  education  is 
conducted  in  my  native  ciiy. 
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LECTURE  n. 

mujyiinkhr  KhvckTios. — xodebx  soxesciatcbk. — 
uf.mo'h  tbeobizs. 

Uaviuo  ri'/w  hxjiIaUh'A  th^;  a^lTantageA  of  this,  the  Gennan  mode  of 
f.\in'u:n]  itiHirurlMfU,  I  Mhall  conUint  myself  with  remarloDg  that  we 
iiav<!  h«i/l  rrittny  y<;HrH'  ftXf>f;rK:DCft  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  the 
MitHth  ffoMfiiUl,  wii<T<:  it  was  introduced  by  myself  in  1821;  I 
iiiitnt  rMiiiwl  you,  Uowc.vnr,  that  even  its  ntility  is  necessarily 
\iTOfKiri.ii>in:(l  to  the  fiili;((;ncf!  of  the  student.  There  is  no  system 
«:a|Ml)l<!  iif  f!ornrnrnii^atin{(  information  to  the  indolent ;  every 
Kian  niiiMt  t\t'.fn;iu\  chU-.tty  on  his  own  assiduity,  and  all  the 
Um'Ui:T  fiiii  do  is  U>  fiicilitato  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
iifid  iifford  itti  (!XKrr)iilo  of  punctuality  and  attention.  I  wonid 
wirioiixly  rcfduiiwui]  uvcryona  who  undertakes  the  management  of 
«-nH(!M,  to  H(d  out  with  it  fixed  determination  to  persevere  throughout 
tliii  wliolii  HrHHioii.  Few  tilings  give  me  more  concern  than  to 
(iiid  yoiiii^  men,  wlio  have  commenced  with  ardour,  becoming  by 
<liif(ri-eH  li-HH  iiiiil  IcHH  induHtrionH,  until  their  hospital  attendance 
«log('iMTiil.<!M  into  nil  irkHf)mo  tusk,  imperfectly  performed,  and  at 
Inst  wholly  neglected.  One  of  the  most  valuable  things  which 
IJMi  Mliideiil.  eiiii  iiciiuins  is  a  hahit  of  daily  diligence.  The  know- 
ledge r('<|iiiMite  for  tlie  eflieiont  discharge  of  our  professional 
dtitieH  in  not  to  lie  Hi-.(|iiired  by  sudden  starts  of  intense  applica- 
tion, or  ity  the  overwrought  strivings  of  desultory  exertion ;  it 
deniaiidH  a  daily  and  liourly  attention,  a  steady,  constant,  and 
neeunile  roiiiHo  of  obHorviition,  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
yoiirM. 

1  tliiiiK  MtiidentH  are  very  much  misled  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  bccoiiiing  good  pnu'titioners.  This  is  an  age  of  ambitious 
iio«|uin<iiieut,  and  pi-ofeHHioual  men  seem  to  be  ashamed  unless 
thoy  liiive  the  eliaractor  of  universal  knowledge.  Everybody 
•tudivM  iiverything,  and  the  oonsequenoo  is  that  few  know  any- 
thing well.     Wo  live  amidst  the  din  of  declamations  in  favonr  of 
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Bt^'  ^  Incation  ;  and  are  everywhere  assailed  by  the  ceaseless 
^!.  1  of  Ihose  who  vend  cheap  knowledge  in  the  form 

of  penny  periodiculB,  lectures  innumerable,  and  hosts  of  rival 
cofydopa'dias ;  hut  ours  is  not  an  age  of  calm  unpretending 
ac<|airement  and  severe  precise  study,  without  which  the 
effort  to  become  good  physicians  and  surgeons  mnst  prove 
fsin  and  fruitless. 

CsQ  anything  be  more  embarrassing  than  the  multitudinous 
•rray  of  studies  presented  to  the  young  student  who  comes  to 
London  or  Dublin  with  the  view  of  educating  himself  as  a  gene- 
ral pnictitioncr '?     So  many  departments  of  knowledge  are  spread 
before  him,  and  so  numerous  are  the  exhortations  to  study  each 
with  particular  care,  that  he  feels  at  a  loss  where  to  begin.     The 
merits,  advantages,  and  necessity  of  his  own  branch,  are  insisted 
on  by  the  respective  teachers,  with  all  the  force  of  impressive 
eloquence ;  and  after  running  the  round  of  introductory  lectures 
— an  initiatorj-  penance  duly  performod  by  all  beginners — he 
ratonis  in  the  evening  to  his   home,  puzzled  and   dispirited. 
He  finds  that  it  will  be  nccessar}'  for  him  to  become  an  excellent 
botanist,  an  able  and  scientific  chemist,  and  a  profound  anato- 
mist ;  that  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  zoology,  be  well 
versed  in  comparative  anatomy,  know  how  to  detect  poisons  with 
■oeuracy,  and  study  the  legislative  enactments  which  bear  on 
questions  of  medical  jurisprudence.    Phjsiolog)',  materia  medica, 
Uicra pontics,  nosologj',  morbid  anatomy,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery,  medicine,  and  midwifery,  claim,  all  and  each, his  especial 
att£ution  ;  nay,  many  teachers  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  his  be- 
coming master  of  several  languages — Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
German ;  while  others  assure  him  that  he  never  can  prosecute 
aeienlific  medicine  with  success,  anicss  he  studies  physics  as 
well  as  physic ;  some  are  there  even  who  encourage  him  to  culti- 
vate mineralogy  and  geology,  as  if  forsooth  a  knowledge  of  these 
•cieDees  could  teach  the  laws  that  regulate  diseased  action,  or 
the  indications  which  should  govern  the  exhibition  of  remedies. 
In  a  lecture  published  by  Mr.  Haydeu,  I  find  it  remarked  "  that 
to  keep  pace  with  the  modern  race  of  intellect,  wc  should  get  on 
a  ratliDad  of  literature ;  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  the 
art  of  drawing,  and,  above  all,  logic,  will  be  indispensable."    Dr. 
EUiotaon  would  no  doubt  add  metaphysics,  animal  magnetism, 
aad  phrenology,  sciences  he  has  cultivated  with  success,  and  taught 
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ttma 
Waas  itafiHnir  dimcted 
tofmDotedkcMthikyaii  iliwhfmirt  of  Am 
rmfnadiy  Jktmt  taBaeOtd  wilh  dfcg  iafe y'<iiiftifiiw  — »dl  m 
«^  t&c  jmdyment  tmi  wumonf.  Ths  kttcr  fciiiihj  abmld  1m 
crithBtod  frim  the  MliMk  pmod.  aad  tlw  boy  chodd  b*  tMeM 
the  chief  eweXwnifl  Benee,  ee  tfaoee  of  Ae  £flenak  parts  of 
the  mueelar,  Bcrraas,  mod  naeakr  sjitems.  vhidx  ttemcs  be 
will  of  eoorte  find  oo  difieolty  to  letaining^ 
will  thea  be  only  aeeeeenj  to  leeni  the  qmHtite  ef  the  i 
whidi  they  beloaf;.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  boj«  were  taught  the 
tciiBtific  iMtntTT  of  the  chief  articles  of  tfi^  nvt^»TTft  medise,  and 
the  tedmifal  terms  and  pitnrififstions  of  botaor  and  chenustry. 
ffloeb  tn>aLle  woold  be  laTed  them  in  after  life;  and  their 
Bieinorics,  vbtle  in  the  state  of  greatest  actiri^,  woold  be  mc 
better  employed  than  in  attaining  the  roles  and  terms  of  sti 
proaodj,  mythology,  and  ancient  geography. 

I  w'>  ' !         reeommeud  anj  one  to  commence  the  actaai  i 
of  me<l  •  aarger;  anti]  the  age  of  nineteen, 

period  the  mind  is  not  snfficiently  ripe  for  practical  obecnratiool 
nor  Bnfficiciitly  stored  with  that  knowledge — oulr  to  be 
bjr  ibu  daily  intcrcoarse  of  life — which  teaches  as  to  estinoate 
efffx^it  of  moral  or  physical  caases  on  the  human  system,  imj: 
to  us  the  j)ow«;r  of  weighing  conflicting  evidence,  and  det«ctin| 
the  too  frequently  incorrect   and   erroneoos  statcmeuta  of  ou 
pati^ntt      A  certain  knoicledge  of  the  world  is  indibpetisttble 
th*  ■■'  •   •-•itn;  and  it  is  only  loss  of  time — yes,  of  precioas  tim^ 

- •  boys  in  trying  to  learn  what  can  only  bo  acquii 

by  men.    Tboae  who  att«jnd  bospiuls  at  too  early  bu  ago  aro  ver 
apt  to  acquiru  careless  Litbits  uf  observation ;  all   the  inter^Mt^ 
which  diHfttsv  [ircaents,  when  observed  for  the  hrst   time  by 
maturwl  niinil«,  i»  lost  to  ibem,  and  all  tbe  atlractiona  of  uovekj" 
have  ceased  li<ug  before  they  possess  that  tact  uud  experienc 
which  enable  tbe  adult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  symptouit 
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be  progress  and  phases  of  morbid  phenomena,  and  the  eflFects 
'of  therapeutic  agents. 

It  is  then  the  duty  of  parents,  guardians,  teochers,  and  all  who 
bjnperintend  the  education  of  youth,  to  see  that  those  who  are 
"destined  for  the  medical  profession  should  have  their  minds  pre- 
pared   and   strengthened   by  diligent   cultivation   during  early 
foatb,  not  only  by  the  attainment  of  extru-professioual  knowledge 
■aited  to  their  means  and  opportunities,  but  also  by  instruction 
in  those  portions  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  botany,  and  che- 
ry,  which  may  be  readily  comprehended  at  that  age.  Especial 
should  be  taken  to  impart  to  them  some  knowledge  of  the 
physical  qualities  of  medicinal  substances.     All  this  being  done, 
Lvhen  the  student,  arrived  at  maturer  years,  comes  to  grapple 
rjth  the  practical  departments  of  his  profession,   ho  will  find 
many  difficulties  easily  surmounted,  and  at  this  period  bo  should 
•1  •  •  himself  from  too  devoted  an  attenliou  to  the  accessory 

But  he  need  not  wholly  detach  himself  from  them ; 
E>me  one  of  them  may  be  cultivated  along  with  his  more  serious 
pursuits.     He  may  devote  one  session  to  lectures  on  chemistry, 
aolhcr  to  those  ou  botany,  a  third  to  physiology,  and  so  on  of 
the  rest.     But  his  main  object  must  now  be  the  acquisition  of 
'  practiail  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  greater  portion  of  his 
f  time  and  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the  clinical  wards  and  dis- 
neetiog-room  of  an  hospilal,  to  the  study  of  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  to  practical  anatomy. 

Five  or  six  years'  attendance  on  an  hospital  will  be  little 
«oough  to  qualify  you  to  enter  with  propriety  and  confidence  ou 
^tho  discharge  of  your  professional  duties.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlo- 
aen,  that  when  you  come  to  trout  disease,  you  approach  the 
'bodaido  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  not  as  chemists,  botan- 
^ists,  or  anatomists.  This  is  the  character  in  which  you  are  to 
kppcar;  and,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  will  prepare 
Tou  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  you  ought  to  ajiply  your 
Lcblef  attention. 

Some  of  you,   gentlemen,  may  think  that  it  ill  becomes  a 
fteachcr  to  narrow  the  limits  of  your  exertions,  or  circumscribe 
roar  porsuits.     But  let   mo  be  understood.     What  I  wish  to 
sprass  npon  your  attention  is,  that  you  ought  to  address  your- 
ftclres  mainly  to  the  acquirement  of  what  is  really  useful,  and 
nild  Btore  up  chiefly  what  is  most  important  and  available. 
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And  in  furtherance  of  this  object  I  think  it  my  daty  to  warn  you 
against  the  well-meaning  but  injudicious  representations  of  those 
who  would  turn  you  from  the  study  of  practical  matters  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  favourite  sciences — sciences  connected  with 
and  ancillary  to  medicine,  but  in  which  medical  students  are  too 
often  encouraged  to  engage  with  an  ardour  that  indirectly  but 
certainly  leads  to  a  less  zealous  and  efficient  attention  to  more 
important  matters.  Take,  for  instance,  two  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  adjunct  sciences — two  usually  regarded  as  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  study  of  medicine — botany  and  chemistry. 
Both  are  extremely  valuable  in  themselvefl,  and  a  certain  ac- 
quaintance with  them  is  undoubtedly  desirable;  but  to  the 
student  in  medicine  their  utility  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
Botany  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  useful  science ;  but  I 
bcUeve  you  might  be  very  good  practitioners  without  knowing 
the  classes  of  Linniens,  or  the  families  of  Ju.ssieu.  To  be  sure, 
if  you  had  the  misfortune  to  practise  in  localities  separated  from 
the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce ;  if  you  were  suddenly  berefl 
of  the  numerous  stores  which  maritime  enterprise  pours  into  the 
lap  of  medicine,  and  obliged,  like  the  herbalists  of  old,  to  search 
the  woods  and  fields  for  your  materia  medica,  yon  would  certainly 
be  often  at  a  loss,  and  might  make  some  serious  mistakes,  unless 
you  were  adepts  in  practical  botany.  But  this  labour,  fortunately 
for  us  and  for  everj'  European  practitioner,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
A  small  capital  will  bring  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  most 
distant  countries  to  your  door;  and  any  respectable  druggist 
will  for  a  trifling  sum  provide  yon  with  all  the  medicinal  sub- 
stances derived  from  plants,  carefully  selected,  and  accurately 
prepared. 

Those  who  boast  the  most  loudly  of  their  acquisitions  in 
botany,  and  who  lay  most  stress  on  its  importance,  know  very 
well  that  to  the  physician  it  is  of  little  or  no  practical  value. 
Take  one  of  the  best  of  onr  English  or  Irish  botanists,  and  see 
how  meagre  a  knowledge  he  possesses,  after  all,  of  many  of  the 
plants  whose  products  are  employed  so  largely  every  day  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Transport  him  suddenly  to  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  to  Africa,  or  South  America,  ask  him  to  show  yon 
Uw  camphor  or  tlie  cinnamon-tree,  the  cajeput,  the  croton,  or 
tb«  guaiacum :  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  would  be  ablo  to 
recognise  logwood,  or  oven  ipecacuanha,  growing  in  their  natural 
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■  BiuiaUons.  Again,  there  are  a  great  many  Tegetable  productions 
nsed  every  hour  in  medicine,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  no 
two  bot&nists  are  agreed  as  to  the  precise  description  of  plant 
from  which  they  are  derived.  There  is  no  substance  in  such 
common  use  as  gnm  arabic,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  clear  from  what  par- 
ticular plants  it  is  derived.  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  gum  we  use  in  compounding  a  cough  medicine  comes 
from  the  Acacia  vera  or  Acacia  arabica.  In  like  manner,  the 
plauts  which  famish  cardamoms  and  many  other  substances  in 
common  use  are  by  no  means  determined.  How  many  disputes 
have  there  been  with  respect  to  the  genus  cinchona  ?  And  what 
has  been  the  result  of  all  our  inveetigations  concerning  the  plant 
which  produces  this  great  remedy  ?  Listen  to  what  my  lato 
learned  friend  Andrew  Duncan  says,  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Dispensatory :  "  Notwithstanding  that  all  the  British  colleges 
agree  us  to  the  botanical  species  of  cinchona  from  which  the  com- 
mercial varieties  of  bark  arc  derived,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
erideuco  that  tliey  are  right ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  in  regard  to  some  of  them  they  are  wrong."  How  many 
years  were  calumba  and  many  other  similar  productions  employed, 
before  scientific  botanists  knew  anything  of  their  true  historj'  ? 
In  1829  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Hancock,  on  the  tree  which 
yields  the  Angostura  bark ;  it  appears  that  even  Bonpland  and 
Humboldt  had  described  the  wrong  tree,  and  consequently  it  has 
been  called  for  many  years  a  Bonpland'ut ;  whereas  it  belongs,  it 
now  apftears,  to  another  genus,  named  Galipea.  Dr.  Hancock 
is  also  proved  that  the  Smilax  syphilitica  of  Wildenow  is  not 
le  true  sarsaparilla,  but  that  it  is  obtained  from  other  plants : 
at  what  conclusion  does  Dr.  Hancock,  who  spent  many  years 
South  America,  arrive  ?  Why,  that  the  only  criterion  for 
knowing  good  sarsaparilla  is  its  taste  when  chewed  !  In  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  concerning  the  determination 
of  Hpecies  used  in  medicine,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the 
admirable  lectures  of  Mr.  Pereira  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and 
those  of  Dr.  Sigmond,  published  in  the  Lancet." 

la  the  namber  o{  Uie  Qovtierlj  Review  for  Jnne,  tS42,  we  find  some  very  pertinent 
I  npoD  Uie  ridiculoDS  nunea  given  to  many  flowera,  and  the  inconvemenceB 
4j  tD  siM  (rocD  liie  fioiiieDt  changing  of  them. 
I  Tte  BivricWB  M)*.  "  Belon;  we  b»Te  done  with  the  flori«t«  and  botanlat«,  we  most 
r  one  word  •bout  their  Domencktaies.    Ai  long  aa  tiie  extreme  rulguity  of  the 
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I  do  not  wiab  to  anderraloe  lotuiy  as  •  put  of  geneni  ed« 
tioo.  Few  sciences  are  more  attractiTe,  aad  fev  are  toon  Ukbtj 
I  lo  become  an  object  of  eDtbosiastu:  porsnit :  bat  it  U  the  tctj 
'  eotbaaiaBm  it  ia  so  likelj  to  generate  that  I  wiab  to  mm  yoa 
■gainsL  Botanj  is  an  excellent  exemae  for  the  minda  of 
yontli :  it  gives  babita  of  accaracj  of  observation,  and  tends  to 
strengthen  the  memorr.  It  leads  to  healthr  oecapatioo.  aod 
affords  a  source  of  innocent  enjoyment.  As  productive  of  so 
moeb  good,  let  it  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  young  persons 
in  general ;  sure  I  am  that  its  cultivation  would  give  a  healthier 
tone  to  l>otli  mind  and  body,  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  many 
of  the  studies  with  which  boys  are  now  tortured  in  the  schools. 
But  let  botany  be  restricted  within  its  proper  limits ;  and  when 
once  young  men  have  seriously  engaged  in  the  acquirement  of 
ODfedical  and  surgical  knowledge,  let  them  not  entertain  the 
ambition  of  becoming  accomplished  botanists. 

Speaking  of  botany,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  much  to   be 
regretted  that  the  names  of  plants   should  undergo  so  many 

one  and  the  extreme  peduitry  of  the  other  continue,  they  mut  rest  utnred  thkt  tliojr 
will  Kate  the  majority  of  thia  futidioua  snd  busy  world  from  taking  any  great  intcmt 
in  their  paraiiita." 

After  obji-cung  to  many  modem  namer,  he  addi,  "Sorely  there  ia  marked  chanrter 
enough  aboot  every  plant  to  pre  it  some  (imple  Ktigtith  name,  without  drawing  either 
upon  liTing  charactert  or  dead  Ungnagea.  It  ia  bard  work,  aa  even  Uin  Mitfotd  baa 
fonnd  il,  to  make  the  manrandiaa,  and  alstmmeriaa,  and  e<choltzia« — the  commonest 
flower*  (if  otir  modem  gardent — look  paaaable  even  in  proae :  they  are  aad  dead  letten 
In  the  glowing  ilocription  of  a  bright  scene  in  June.  Bat  what  are  tbeee  to  the 
|iullo|x>ilj'm«n'>ii«t«Iii<  and  eleotheromacrontemcnes  of  Wachendor',  with  such  daily 
adilltiima  a*  the  native  name  of  iztaclepotwcuxochitl  ioohoeyo,  or  the  motec 
potiderO'ity  of  Briiymiim  Perofskyaanm  7 

"  Like  the  Verbnm  Gnecum 
Bpcrmagoraiolckilhnlakanopolides, 
Worda  that  abould  only  ba  uid  opon  holidayi, 
When  one  haa  nothing  sice  to  do. 

"  To  make  confnuion  wor»«  confonuded,  onr  botanirtx  are  not  i 

KtUfa  thntr  far-fet«hed  namea;  they  mntt  ever  lie  nbunging  them  too.  Thua  it  ia  a 
mail     '  '  i;i'e  in  tba  wiirltl  uf  flowers,  to  call  our  old  friend  Geranium  otherwlae 

Ihm  Jin  j  llic  01)i:liir  (Q.  elnm«i»),  the  well-known  fpccimen  of  which,  at 

tha  <  I  .K-  I.  K  (,iir<1i'nr<,  pro<lucod  more  than  U.OUU  of  ita  benu'.iful  Ulnr,  labnranm-like 
ranemra  frnm  a  ainule  atera,  ia  now  to  be  chilled  Wistaria;  the  new  Callfomian  annual 
jlCnotlu-rn  la  al-fi-  c  .i-'  i ;  while  the  prttty  little  red  Hcmimrria,  once  a  Celaia,  ia 
now  ( lt«  thiid  d'  I  Alonaoa ;  and  nur  list  m  by  no  meant  exbau.^ted.    Going 

un  a<  <i<<>  <!''"  -r.<'r.it  III,'  iii'irii  of  biit  life  in  arriring  at  the  preient  stats 

of  I  n  running  after  it*  novelllea  andchangea, 

^'c  ,  ,         .  umphs  over  indiiidaal  whim,  and,  aa  in 

Ilia  nana  of  Ororglna  |itopob<k1  fur  Dahlia,  and  Chtyaela  tar  Eadtoltsli,  rtalata  tha 
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mnUtions.      What  was  formerly  called   Stilozobinm   has   suc- 
eeasJTeiy   become  Dolicbos  and  Mucuna ;   wbilo   Iceland   moss 
has  been  changed  from  Lichen  into  Cetraria,  and  8ccale  cor- 
natam  into  Acinula  clavus.     Uva  ursi  is  now  preceded  by  the 
pnfcuomeu    Arctostaphylos ;    and    our   old    acquaintance  jalap, 
ileprircd  of  its  euphonious  prefix  Convolvulus,  has  degenerated 
Bto  Ipomma,  still  further  converted,  more  recently,  into  Exo- 
iuni.     All  these  changes  are  useless  or  injurious,  and  entail, 
as  •  Qccessary  consequence,  that  the  young,  the  middle-aged, 
and  the  advanced  in  life,  use  a  different  medical  vocabulary. 
The  materia  mcdica  too,  as  now  taught  by  scientific  professors, 
presents  a  serious  stumbling-block  to  students.     Teachers  do 
i.not  confine  themselves  to  showing  the  different  drugs  and  pro- 
rations, but   they   enter   into   very   minute   details   of  their 
natural  history  and   characters  ;    so   that   the   student   cannot 
learn  the  properties   of  bees'  wax  without  being  entangled  in 
the  difiicuUiea  of  entomology,  or  the  nature  of  isinglass,  with- 
out le.irniug  the  hard  names  used  in  icbthyological  classification. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  chemistry.     It  is  a  science 
fally  OS  attractive  as  botany,  and  medical  men  are  apt  to  spend 
too  muclj  time  in  its  pursuit.     Some  very  pertinent  obscri'ations 
on  this  subject  have  at  different  periods  appeared  in  the  Mfdical 
itasfttif,  to  which  I  refer  you  :  they  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
Bcnse  and  sound  judgment,  and  you  will  find  them  well 
srthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.     I  grant  that  it  may  appear  very 
like   a   paradox  to   say.  you    need  not   know   much  practical 
chemistry.     But  if  you  go  to  a  reputable  druggist  with  money 
in  your  pocket,  he  will  furnish  you  with  all  the  chemicals  you 
have    need   of,    excellent  in    their    kind,   and    prepared   with 
'    n  exactness.     So  fur  as   chemicals   are   required   for 
i!j  i  uses,  you  can  have  them  all  of  the  best  description. 

But  it  will  bo  said,  that  without  an   accurate  and  extensive 
Bowlcdge  of  chemistry  you    cannot   prescribe.      This   is    an 
tioD  to  which  I  cannot  assent.     A  very  limited  knowledge 
iudced  of  chemistry  will  enable  yon  to   ascertain   what   sub- 
aces  are  compatible  with  each  other,  and  a  small  share  of 
ation  will  prevent  you    from    making   any  important  mis- 
BeBides,   yon  aro  all   aware  that  many  'of  our  best 
ripUons  contain  incompatible  ingredients ;  and  that  many 
ipoonds,  which  would  be  sneered  at  by  the  mere  chemist  as 


Lrt<-jiii!riic>ita3  Kiiil  nbsufi].  )>n>vt^  dondc^l.T  cfBcaeioiis  in  medi- 
iviijc.  iirtLiitiiit.'  iJiui  :>  ccTiAin  ilcijriv  of  cliimieal  knowledge  is 
i>c<.jUiM]r.  iX  Jlio  Ui>i  fi>l)i>\v  tLui  vou  sbonld  be  scientific  and 
atVi  ui}>lihLt\)  cLimi>:».  li  i>  uot  utvcss&rr  xhu  von  should 
.ii^r  iiju>  nil  j.Lf  ruvHiia  i>f  iLt  Sfitiace.  or  Lavi-  tout  memories 
ltui.lc'1  >»jiii  uSiiiuu  :.iii-uiHr>.  >Mu"ln.iA.  iiiii  tv'iivaleiits. 
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m  boIyidi;  the  problems  of  vital  action,  or  eincidating  tbo  functions 
of  the  Tarioufl  organs  in  health  and  disease,  they  may  bo  said  to 
be  few  and  unimportant,  and  inconclusiye.  Few  and  scanty, 
indeed,  are  the  rays  of  light  which  chemistry  has  flung  on  the 
vital  mysteries.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  revealed  any  of  the 
master  secrets  of  tho  organism,  or  detected  the  soorces  of  those 
iportant  aberrations  from  normal  action  which  we  are  called  on 
study  every  day  and  every  hour.  Chemistry  has  failed  most 
iy  in  reveahng  the  arcana  of  life ;  and  notwithstanding 
her  booste^l  discoveries,  we  are  still  very  little  in  advance  of 
ioae  who  practised  the  healing  art  some  centuries  ago.  Chemists, 
the  ablest  of  their  class,  have  bestowed  the  most  minute  and 
OQwearied  attention  on  the  analysis  of  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  and 
albomea ;  and  what  have  they  discovered  ?  Simply  this  :  that 
ibatances  so  apparently  distinct  in  their  vital  relations,  and 
different,  or  even  opposed,  in  their  physical  properties,  are 
Jogous  compounds ;  that  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in 
their  elementary  composition  ;  and  that  their  atomic  constitu- 
;<^tion  is  nearly  identical.  How  long  have  chemists  laboured  in 
ttempting  to  detect  the  cause  of  animal  heat!  How  many 
friments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
produced  on  the  air  by  respiration  !  How  many  able  and 
ana  men  have  sought  a  chemical  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  point  of  colour  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  ! 
All  these  investigations  have  proved  indirectly  useful,  but  none 
of  them  have  revealed  tho  secrets  sought ;  and  we  are  still  in 
afoand  ignorance  of  the  powers  which  direct  and  modify  the 
loeasing  operations  of  the  laboratory  over  which  Ufc  presides — 
it  mysterious  influence,  which,  like  the  Deity  from  whom  it 
nanates,  is  invisible,  inscrutable,  incomprehensible. 
So  iDQch  for  the  light  which  chemistry  has  shed  on  the  vital 
actions,  and  on  the  nature  of  organised  compounds!  There  are, 
be  sure,  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  rough  examination 
some  organic  products  is  necessary — as,  for  example,  of  the 
le,  in  certain  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  and  dropsy.  But  even  in 
instances  a  few  simple  rules  will  suffice,  and  sufficient 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  one  moderately  acquainted  with 
ehemisizj.  Generally  speaking,  the  chemical  knowledge  reqni- 
ito  for  the  ntudy  of  disease  is  very  limited ;  and  those  who  are 
tgaged  in  tbo  practice  of  medicine  are  well  aware,  that  cases 
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demanding  an  accurate  or  extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry  arc 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Let  me  now  advert  to   a   flerious   inconvenience  which  the  ^ 
chemists  have  imposed  upon  the  medical  world.     They  have,  it  1 
appears,  not  only  assumed  to  themselves  the  pririlege  of  naming  j 
our  medicines,  hut  also  of  changing  those  names  every  tivo  or  j 
six  years.      One  of  my  ablest   and  most  diligent  pupils  (Mr.  ] 
Moore)  has  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  up  a  table,  showing  the  , 
various  names  which  have  been  successively  bestowed  on  each 
substance  since  the  days  of  Lavoisier.     I  have  the  table  here 
Itefore  me,  and  I  find  that  most  chemical  substances  have,  in 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  undergone  at  least  five  changes.     Of 
course,  as  the  march  of  chemistry  progresses  with  accelerated 
speed,  we  may  give  our  nomenclators  credit  for  an  increased 
tendency  to  revolutionize  the  cht-mical  vocabulary,  and  conclude 
that  they  will  change  them  five  times  within  the  next  fifty  years. 
In  1890,  how  will  a  man  be  able  to  recognise  a  substance  whose 
name  has  undergone  ten  mutations  ?     I  am  anxious  to  dwell  on 
this  defect  as  being  pregnant  with  perplexity  and  confusion.     It 
would   almost  seem  as  if  some  enemy  to  our  profession  Lad 
invented  the  chemical  nomenclature  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
the  advance  of  practical  medicine.     Of  what  use  will  a  practice 
of  Physic,  published  in  1800,  be  to  the  reader  who  peruses  it  in  j 
1900  ?     We  all  know  how  easily  the  mind  of  man  is  deterred 
by  difficulties  ;  how  few  there  are  who  will  submit  to  the  labour 
of  becoming  genealogists  in  chemical  names. 

Many  and  able  men  foresaw  this  difficulty  from  the  beginning, 
and  raised  their  voices  against  the  adoption  of  names  meant  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  mineral  and  | 
saline  medicines.     Bostock  and  Murray  have  both  WTitten  ably  I 
on  this  snliject,  and  I  regret  much  that  their  ad\-ice  has  not  been 
duly  weighed  and  considered.     In  practice,  many  serious  incon-j 
veniences  arise  from  this  vacillating  state  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature.    Every  apothecary  knows  that  mistakes  occur  from  day 
to  day,  owing  to  the  shifting  character  of  chemical  nomenclature,! 
and  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  and  make  n] 
stand   against   the   useless  and  dangerous  innovations   of  tho| 
chemists.     We  should  come  forward  boldly,  and  declare  tliat  we 
will   not   be    made    the   slaves   of  names.     Compare   our   last, 
Pharmacopwia  with  its  immediate  or  penultimate  prodecessor,] 
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uiil  tiie  difficnlties  a  pbysicirin  has  to  encounter  will  be  obvions. 
Are  we  to  be  perpetually  called  on  to  learn  new  names  ?     Must 
ID  artificial  method  of  forgetting  become  even  more  necessary 
tiiun  a  menwrui    technica !      Must    my  prescriptions   of   1818 
he  translated  into  a  new  language,  if  I  wish  to  employ  them 
Dflir?    It  is  ti\ne,  then,  to  protest  seriously  against  having  our 
niemories  loaded  with  a  polyglot  vocabulary,  and  our  ideas  con- 
fused by  a  perpetual  alteration  of  names.     I  do  therefore  assert 
tiolJly,  that  much  benefit  would  accrue  from  reverting  to  the  old 
system,  and  employing  names  which  have  no  direct  reference  to  the 
wibBtances.     I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  continue 
to  call  calomel,  calomel ;  nor  do  I  see  any  advantage  in  giving  it 
nay  of  the  numerous  modem  appellations  supposed  to  indicate 
its  chemical  constitution.     I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  view  of 
subject  has  the  able  support  of  Dr.  Sigmond.     He  quotes 
ofessor  Brande  as  being  of  opinion  that  "  it  is  very  inconvenient 
to  alter   pharmaceutical  terms  according  to   the    changes  in 
chrmieal  nomenclature ;  and  as  physicians  in  practice  have  not 
come  to  accord  in  this  particular,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
lertn  calomel  for  one  substance,  and  corrosive  sublimate  for  the 
ber,  pharmaceutically  speaking.    It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret," 
Is  Dr.  Sigmond,  "  that  the  attempt  should  bo  made,  because 
il  never  can  bo  successful ;  for  some  chemists  will  call  calomel 
pr       ' '     lie,  others  chloride,  and  some  denominate  sublimate 
yr  . ,  others  dentochloridc,  and  others  again,  as  does  the 

Huyal  College  of  Physicians,  bichloride."  How  remarkably  cor- 
roborated is  the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  the  fact,  that  at 
it  nearly  all  chemists  agree  in  considering  calomel  a 
chloride,  and  corrosive  sublimate  a  chloride  of  mercury ! 
'">Vhat  is  the  use  of  a  name  ?  To  designate  a  thing — to  point 
oot  any  substance,  so  that  when  wo  call  for  it  we  may  get  it,  and 
boUung  else.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When  you  tax  a 
beyond  this,  you  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  language, 
demand  too  much.  The  old  names  for  our  medicines  are 
not  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  modern  ones  imposed  on  us 
by  diemists.  Tartar  emetic  is  a  good  and  significant  name, 
and  y«t  I  perceive  it  has  been  altered  several  times  before,  and 
again  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Why  is 
it  that  the  preparation  of  bismuth  used  in  pyrosis  has  been  three 
tiinee  changed  in  my  own  memory  ?     ^Miat  alterations  have  not 
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the  carbonates  of  iron  and  of  alkalies  undergone  ?  Aa  for  Fowler's 
Bolution,  corrosive  sublimate,  Minderems'  spirit,  and  ^Ethiop's 
mineral  (all  good  standard  names),  they  are  now  nearly  extinct,  ^1 
and  have  been  superseded  by  a  new  generation  likely  to  prove  ns  ^^ 
unstable  as  their  predecessors.  Many  other  substances  have 
undergone  the  same  fate.  Where  will  the  revolution  stop? 
Indeed  we  seem,  at  the  present  moment,  as  far  removed  as  ever 
from  the  establishment  of  a  stable  system  of  chemical  names. 
The  progress  of  investigation  discloses  almost  daily  new  views  of 
the  mutual  relations  between  the  elements  constituting  compound 
bodies  ;  the  atoms  associated  together  are  divided  and  subdivided 
into  new  groups,  and,  consequently,  the  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  every  compound  assumes  a  new  configuration,  and  is 
subdivided  by  brackets,  altering  their  places  with  each  successive 
advance  of  science.  The  labours  of  Bornsdorff  and  Hare  already 
threaten  the  nomenclature  of  Berzelius,  and  the  chlorure  platino- 
sopotasgiqw  of  the  latter,  now  considered  as  a  compound  of 
chloroplatinous  acid  and  the  chlorobaso  of  potassiumj  must  then 
be  called  chloroplatiuite  of  potassium. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  chemistry  for  the  years  1846 — 7, 
published  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  number  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Svieucc  for  February,  1848,  at  page  243  is  the 
following  paragraph: — "Thus,NaO,SOj  +  lOAq, would  be  natan- 
afinuaauc ;  2NaO,  HO.  PO,  +  24Aq,  would  be  jntatan-alan- 
apun-weso ;  NH,  0,  Alj  0,,  4SO3  +  24Aq,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated formuliB,  would  be  atolan-tebniti'ojajin-weto,  a  word 
which  is  certainly  longer  than  ammonia-alum,  but  shorter  than 
crystallized  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  alumina,  and  even  than 
the  formula,  which  has  eighteen  syllables  when  read,  while  the 
new  name  has  only  ten."  If  such  names  be  ever  introduced  into 
our  Pharmacopceia,  I  fear  we  must  get  over  some  of  the  abori- 
gines  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  teach  us  how  to  pronounce 
them  ! 

If  chemical  names  are  still  to  be  formed  with  the  view  of 
expressing  chemical  composition,  there  is  no  end  to  the  compli- 
cation and  length  ai  which  they  must  arrive.  If  they  express 
composition,  it  is  worse  than  useless  were  they  to  do  so  incom- 
pletely. A  name  whose  structure  designates  the  nature  of  the 
thing  named  must,  in  chemistry,  to  be  Rcrviceable,  designate  it 
with  perfect  ticcaracy.     Professor  Kane  has  analysed,  in  one  of 
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his  very  able  papers,  a  crystallino  sabstance  obtained  by  boiling 
Uve  white  ammonia  subnitrato  of  mcrcnry  with  solution  of 
uomoni*.  Sappose  this  subRtance  to  be  introdaced  into  the 
Pbannacopoeia,  how  can  it  be  named  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  which  attempts  to  make  each  name  expressive  of  the 
composition  of  the  matter  named  ?  Its  composition  is  stated  by 
ProfiBBflor  Kane  to  be — one  atom  of  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  mer- 
exaj,  plus  two  atoms  of  oxide  of  mercury,  plus  one  atom  of  amide 
of  mercury,  plus  t^vo  atoms  of  the  nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  ammo- 
nium, plus  two  atoms  of  the  oxide  of  hydrogen.  Even  if  the 
ingeuuity  of  chemists  had  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  inventing 
a  name  capable  of  expressing  the  nature,  number,  and  mode  of 
aggregation  of  the  above  elementary  atoms,  is  it  probable  that  a 
name,  so  gifted,  would  be  of  a  length  manageable  by  either  the 
tongno  or  the  memory  ?  Is  it  certain  that  future  experiments 
ij  not  unfold  new  views  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the 
taent  atoms,  and  thus  nullify  the  old,  by  requiring  the 
ption  of  a  new  designation  ? 

The  following  apposite  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extracted 
from  a  review  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Chemistry,  in  the  Londim 
Uedieal  Gazette  for  October  3, 1845.  The  reviewer,  in  noticing 
■oma  of  the  new  organic  substances  described,  and  the  meta- 
morphoses which  they  undergo,  saya,  "  Clever  as  this  exposition 
is,  we  fear  that  it  will  be  as  unintelligible  as  Coptic  or  Sanscrit, 
not  only  to  practitioners,  but  to  the  present  race  of  students, 
who  are  apt  to  look  very  closely  to  what  concerns  them  in  their 
examinations.  There  is,  however,  this  consolatory  reflection, 
that  the  examiners  would  themselves  have  to  go  to  school  again 
before  ibey  attempted  to  ask  questions  upon  one  half  of  the 
Bubjects  1'  '  d  into  this  volume  on  Organic  Chemistry. 
Widiout  ii  J  any  disrespect  to  the  examiners  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  London,  or  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  we  do  not  think 
there  ia  one  among  the  whole  body  who  could  describe 
-hand  the  symbolical  differences  between  the  Oxalate  and 
OxamaU  of  the  Oxide  of  Methyls  (p.  397),  the  composition  of 
}'  'rcnisic  acid  (p.  511),  or  the  construction  of  cinnamic 

•  11   ciunamylo !     The  candidates   for  the   diploma   are 
tborofore  safe  for  the  present ! 

"  We  agree  with  the  author  that  scientific  chemistry  has  been 
too  much  neglected  in  this  countrj' ;  but  it  ia  questionable  whether 
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which  produce  a  very  marked  effect  wthout  their  elements 
takuag  a  direct  ebarc  in  the  chaugcs  which  ensue ;  those  bodioH 
originate,  as  it  were,  in  action,  which  is  subsequently  propagated 
from  particle  to  particle ;  they  are  uniformly  substances  in  a 
KtAte  of  change,  and  appear  to  act  on  the  blood  as  yest  does  on 
I  Bolntion  of  sugar.  In  this  class  appear  miasms,  contagions, 
ind  the  similar  sausage  poison  of  Wiiitemberg ;  the  latter  is 
an  excellent  example.  Sausages,  made  in  a  peculiar  way, 
am  much  used  in  that  country;  when  ill-propareJ,  they 
become  poisonous,  and  their  effects  are  invariably  fatal :  the 
patient  gradually  dries  up  into  a  sort  of  mummy,  and  after 
^weeka  or  months  of  misery  death  closes  the  scene  ;  but  there  is 
BO  poisonous  giihgtance  to  be  detected  in  the  sausage.  It  is, 
jrding  to  Liebip,  in  a  peculiar  state  of  fermentation,  which 
not  checked  by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  whicb,  unfor- 
tonntely,  is  communicated  to  the  blood ;  it  never  ceases  until 
every  part  capable  of  solution  has  been  destroyed,  and  death  of 
Dnrsti  must  follow.  Miasms  and  contagions  act  on  the  very 
imo  principle,  and  the  reason  that  all  are  not  affected  by  them 
ivaB  to  be,  that  they  require  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  com- 
jund  in  tbe  blood,  which  enters  into  decomposition,  and  when 
3c  whole  of  this  peculiar  matter  is  destroyed,  the  disease  dis- 
appeam.  If  there  be  much  such  matter,  the  case  is  severe ;  if 
ittle,  the  case  is  mlLl;  and  apparently  in  many  contagious 
iaeases,  the  peculiar  decomposable  iiuitter,  once  destroi/cd,  can 
Rfrer  be  renewed,  so  tluit  these  diseases  occur  but  once." 

Such  is  Professor  Liobig's  theory  of  poisoning  and  contagion 
—  A  theory  which,  though  it  comes  to  us  recommended  by  tho 
abilities  of  the  first  organic  chemist  of  the  age,  and  sanctioned 
^by  his   anonymous  but  able   reviewer   in   the   Quarterly,   can 
leverthc'less  be  easily  proved  to  rest  on  almost  as  many  assumed 
u  promt  facts.     Thus  how  can  Liebig  so  positively  assert  that 
is  no  poisonous  substance  in  the  fatal  sausages  ?     True  it 
titat  Qo  chemist  has  yet  insulated  such    a   substance ;    but 
Liobig  knows  better  than  any  one  else,  how  profoundly  con- 
ed any  particular  animal  principle  may  be,  by  being  mixed 
rilh  a  great  variety  of  other  animal  principles.     Thus  how  long 
did  sQgnr,  in  tho  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  elude  tbe  searches 
ff  chemists?  and  yet  they  were  looking  for  a  principle  with 
ibote  chemical  (^ualitiea  they  were  ah'cady  accurately  acquainted. 
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How  mncb  more  difficult  of  detection  mast  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple be,  wbicb  exists  in  so  compound  a  body  as  a  Wurtemberg 
sausnge?  Besides,  wbat  cbcmist  was  ever  sure  tbat  be  was 
actually  analysing  a  poisonous  sausage?  Here  a  special  diffi- 
culty lies,  for  bitberto  tbere  bas  been  discovered  no  a  priori 
method  of  distinguishing  a  poisonous  from  a  wholesome  sausage 
until  both  have  been  eaten  ;  that  is,  too  late  for  analysis.  How 
long  has  the  poisonous  quality  of  ergot  of  rye  been  known  ?  and 
yet  the  principle  to  wliich  its  effects  are  owing,  though  often 
sought,  has  been  only  lately  insulated. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  tbat  Professor  Liebig's  main  example 
of  bis  new  pathological  explanation  is  not  by  any  means  j)r«rn, 
and  consequently  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  into  the  regions 
of  fancy  where  be  has  been  enticed  by  a  specious  and  seductive 
analogy.  Pathology  will  cease  to  be  a  science  when  the  study 
of  facts  gives  place  to  such  reveries  as  the  above-cited  passage 
contains — relative  to  miasms,  contagions,  mild  oases,  severe 
cases,  diseases  occurring  but  once  in  life,  &e.,  Sec,  &c.  And 
yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of  our  most  distinguished  lec- 
turers. Dr.  Watson,  has,  in  bis  published  lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic  (volume  2,  p.  667,  Ist  edition),  fully  adopted 
these  opinions. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  Dr.  Watson 
considers  to  bo  "  distinct  conceptions,"  and  "  lights  supplied  by 
a  theory,"  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  the  doctor's  lecture  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

"  Moreover,  the  light  supplied  by  this  theory  gives  distinct- 
ness to  our  conceptions  respecting  certain  deviations  from  the 
regular  course  and  type  of  these  diseases ;  which  deviations  are 
not  nncommon. 

"  Thus  the  symptoms  which  precede  and  nsber  in  the  erap- 
tion  are  sometimes  slow,  halting,  and  irregular  in  their  progress ; 
appear,  and  then  recede,  and  re-appear,  so  that  we  are  in  doubt 
what  is  about  to  happen,  until  at  length  the  disease  declares 
itself  in  its  decided  and  authentic  form. 

"  We  may  suppose  this  to  depend  upon  some  tardiness  or 
intorrnption  of  the  process  whereby  the  virus  is  (to  use  the 
ancient  term)  concocted. 

"Again,  the  soriea  of  combination  of  symptoms  that  mark 
tbfl  specific  disease  is  sometimes,  as  I  stated  before,  incomplete^ 
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We  have  the  eruption  of  measles  without  the  catarrhal  83-mptom8 ; 
the  sore  throat  without  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever.  And  experience 
luis  fonud  that,  where  the  malady  is  thus  imperfectly  developed, 
Uie  protection  it  confers  against  its  own  recurrence  is  also  in- 
complete. To  explain  this  double  failure,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  series  of  changes  which  the 
poison  tends  to  produce  in  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

"  Glnudiilor  enlargements  and  chronic  abscesses  are  frequent 
tqitfUc  of  these  exanthematous  disorders.     They  may  be  con- 

lered  to  represent  the  dregs  of  the  reproduced  virus,  which 
lias  been  imperfectly  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  usual 
channels." 

Very  few  observations  are  called  for  by  these  surmises  of  Dr. 
Watson  ;  and  certainly  the  learned  doctor  is  rather  guarded  in 
expressions,  thus  admitting  that  though  he  has  given  his 
ihi'sion  to  Liebig's  theory,  yet  he  seems  to  view  the  deductions 
to  which  it  lei(ds  «ith  considerable  distrust.  Indeed  it  is  diffi- 
ilt  to  rest  satisfied  with  reasoning  which  not  only  assumes 

iluitously  a  certain  thing  to  be  the  cause  of  a  certain  effect, 
but  considers  it  a  corroboration  of  that  assumption,  that  whereas 
tbi*  efTeot  is  irregular  in  its  progress,  we  may  suppose  the  cause 
is  ito  likewise. 

It  is  still  a  greater  triumph  of  logic  to  infer  that,  because  a 
diaeaso  is  incomplete,  we  gain  anything  towards  tbe  cstablish- 
tM&t  of  the  true  nature  of  its  cause,  by  saying  that  we  may 
TMfloiuibly  infer  a  corresponding  defect  exists  in  the  cause 
itatlt.  To  me  tlie  whole  line  of  argument  appears  delusive  ; 
And  as  to  the  lust  paragraph,  concerning  glandular  enlargement 
«od  chronic  abscesses,  it  seems  that  Dr.  Watson's  conclusion 
involves  a  contradiction,  for  ho  attributes  to  the  virus  itself,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  its  chemical  actiou,  the  production  of  several 
flxanthcmatous  diseases,  each  specitically  distinct,  aud  indeed  as 
different  from  each  other  as  an  acid  from  an  alkali,  while  to  the 
dregs  of  the  reproduced  virus  he  attributes  sequelic — those 
glandular  enlargements  and  chronic  abscesses  which  so  fro- 
qoeptl;  appear  after  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or  tho  measles. 
According  to  this  hj'pothesis,  three  different  animal  poisons, 
all  acting  chemically,  produce  at  first  tbree  diil'orent  diseases, 
at  last  the  same  disease.     With  regard  to  this  hypothesis, 

maj  farther  remark,  that  when   a  brewer  takes   a  certain 
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quantity  of  sweet  wort,  puts  it  in  a  vessel,  and  adds  a  given 
portion  of  ycst*  to  it,  he  knows  that  if  he  simultaneously  fills  in 
the  same  way  fifty  similar  vessels,  the  process  of  fermentation 
will  produce  in  each  thirty  times  as  much  vest  as  was  originally 
added  to  the  wort.  But  when  the  virus  of  small-pox  is  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  fifty  individuals,  is  a  multiplication  of 
the  small-pox  matter  thus  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  each  ?  It  certainly  is  not ;  a  fact  conceded  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Liobig's  hypothesis,  but  which  they  try  to  eva<le  by 
saying  that  the  particles  of  the  blood  which  are  susceptible 
of  this  particular  decomposition  and  metamorphoBis  exist  in 
difl'erent  proportions  in  different  individuals. 

This  method  of  ratiocination  is  as  inconclusive  as  it  is  novel, 
and  may  be  aptly  termed,  arguing  not  in  but  outside  of  a  circle. 

The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  Prwincinl  Medical 
Journal,  contains  a  condensed  but  very  accurate  analysis  of 
Liebig's  theory  of  heat,  and  the  pathological  iuK-reuces  which 
necessarily  appear  to  flow  from  it : — 

"  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  food,  in  being  converted  by 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  must  give  out  as  much 
heat  as  if  they  were  burned  in  the  open  air.  The  only  diflercnce 
is,  that,  this  heat  is  spread  over  unequal  spaces  of  time  ;  but  tlie 
actual  amount  is  always  the  same.  The  temperature  of  the 
human  body  is  the  same  in  the  torrid  as  in  the  frigid  zone. 
But  as  the  body  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  heated  vessel, 
which  cools  with  an  accelerated  rapidity  the  colder  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fuel  necessary  to  retain 
its  heat  must  vary  in  different  climates.  Thus,  less  heat  is 
necessary  in  Palermo,  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  that 
of  the  human  body,  than  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it  is  abont 
J)U "  lower.  In  the  animal  body,  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  and,  by  a 
proper  supply  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  the  food  given  out  during 
its  combustion  in  winter.  When  we  take  exercise  in  a  cold 
atmosphere,  we  respire  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen,  which  implies 
a  more  abundant  snpply  of  carbon  in  the  food  ;  and,  by  taking 
lhi«  food,  we  form  the  most  efficient  protection  ogainst  the  cold. 
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in  is  soon  frozen  to  deatli :  und  every  one  knows 
I/.  ii'iinals  of  prey  of  the  arctic  regions  are  for  mnrc  vora- 

eioiu  than  those  of  the  toirid  zone.*  Oar  clothing  is  merely  an 
iniralent  for  food;  ami  the  more  warmly  we  are  clothed,  the 
food  we  require.  Were  we  to  go  destitute  of  clothes  like 
certain  savage  tribes — or  if,  in  hunting  or  fishing,  we  were 
f  xposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedos — we  could 
with  ease  consume  10  lbs.  of  Uesh,  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen  tallow 
c&ndlos  into  the  bargain,  as  warmly  clad  travellers  have  related 
_with  astonishment  of  those  people.  Then  could  we  take  the 
inie  quantity  of  brandy  or  blubber  of  fish  without  bad  eflects, 
and  learn  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  train  oil. 

*'  We  thus  perceive  an  explanation  of  the  apparently  anomalous 
lubits  of  different  nations.  The  muccaroni  of  the  Italian,  and 
the  train  oil  of  the  Greenlander  and  the  Kussion,  are  not 
itdrentitious  freaks  of  taste,  but  necessary  articles  fitted  to 
lini^tcr  to  their  comfort  in  the  climates  in  which  they  have 
been  born.  The  colder  the  region,  the  more  combustible  must 
the  food  be." 

It  is,  I  must  confess,  quite  new  to  me  that  onr  clothing  is 
merely  an  equivalent  for  food,  and  the  more  warmly  we  are 
clothed  the  less  food  we  require.  Take  the  well  clad  and 
warmly  clothed  country  squire,  and  compare  the  quantity  of 
food  be  devours  with  that  which  is  consumed  by  his  ragged 
Ubonrers,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  balance  will  be  na 
moch  in  favour  of  the  squire's  food  as  of  his  raiment.  The 
Tomcioua  Samoyedes  referred  to,  however  barbarous  in  their 
manners,  are  an  extraordinarily  warmly  clothed  race,  and  the 
Mmi-patrid  fat  and  blubber  of  whales  agrees  with  the  stomaeh 

*  I  ODDot  got—  how  tverybodi/  cornea  to  know  sU  tUb ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
Imsy  be  maintAiQed  that  a  Bengal  tiger,  or  Cope  bywaa,  ru<{uircs,  in  proportion  to 
(,  ^itile  aa  abundant  ratujiu  aa  any  uf  the  arctic  camivors ;  and  as  to  the  Tuiturcs 
(JUadoatku  and  renu,  when:  on  earth,  in  air,  or  in  water,  can  be  found  Huch  glut- 
if  Neither  do  I  think  ihat  aay  one  (not  to  aay  neri)bod^)  would  be  prudent  in 
Dtisf  oo  the  abstinence  of  a  ahark,  even  within  the  tropic:< !  Although  religiout 
■  prevent  the  Hindoos  from  eating  beef,  yet  both  they  and  the  Arabs 
dly  devour  mutton  in  astonishing  quantities.  Those  who  ride  over  the 
pitnr**  in  South  Amt^rica,  at  the  rate  of  luO  miles  a  day,  exposed  to  a  buniing  sun, 
■brfst  entirely  on  bulled  beef  and  water,  without  a  particle  of  vegetable  food  of  any 
kiad,  and  y«t  IJbey  attain  to  an  extraordinary  coadttioii,  and  capability  of  enduring 
nt  Kill  Xonf  oontinued  exertion.  Liebig'r  theory  most  be  very  ductile,  if  it  can 
I  bow  It  luiiiJCd-i  that  an  exclusively  anlmU  diet  agrees  with  inu  quite  as  well 
fthe  tna^vat  as  within  the  arctic  circle. 
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of  (he  Laplander  as  well  iu  the  heat  of  samincr  as  lu  rtml 
In  the  arctic  and  cold  regions  of  the  earth  luan  is  driven  bj 
iiecoasity  to  subsist  on  animal  food,  which  is  supplied  to  him  by 
the  unfrozen  depths  of  the  ocean,  for  in  those  inhospitable  regions 
vegetable  life  is  almost  a  stranger,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
Laplander,  the  Greenlander,  and  the  Samoycde  subsist  almost 
exclusively  on  animal  food.  In  the  expeditions  of  Franklin, 
Parry,  and  Ross,  our  countrjinen  braved  all  the  rigours  of  an 
arctic  winter  on  the  same  food  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
consuming  iu  milder  climates  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the 
above  passage,  that  in  the  animal  body  tlie  food  is  the  fuel,  and, 
by  a  proper  supply  of  food,  we  obtain  the  oxjgen  given  ont  by 
its  combustion  in  winter ;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  strange  that  there 
is  no  record  of  its  being  found  necessary  to  give  our  sailors  more  i 
food  during  the  extreme  cold  than  at  other  periods. 

Facts  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  many  of  Liebig's  allega- 
tions. All  hunting  tribes  of  mankind,  whether  in  northern, 
temperate,  or  tropical  regions,  subsist  chiefly  on  animal  food. 
This  is  true  of  the  North  and  South  American  Indians,  and  it  is 
tmo  of  the  Hottentots,  and  indeed  our  travellers  relate  prodigies 
of  gluttony  enacted  by  the  latter ;  for  when,  after  a  long  fast, 
they  suddenly  obtain  abundance  of  game,  they  will  sit  up  the 
vhole  night  occupied  in  cooking  and  devouring  steak  after  steuk 
unaccompanied  by  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food,  and  at  such  times, 
80  indefatigable  are  they  in  the  business  of  eating,  that  the  party 
which  over  night  had  tightened  their  famine  girdles  to  the  last 
hole,  have  enormously  distended  abdomens  on  the  following 
morning, — this,  too,  in  the  beat  of  Africa,  whore  certainly  no 
additional  fuel  was  required  for  supporting  the  animal  tempe- 
rature. If  Liebig's  theory  be  correct,  that  animal  food  is 
peculiarly  adapt<-'d  to  cold  climates,  how  comes  it  that  the  most 
voracious  carnivorous  animals  abound  in  the  hottest  regions  of 
tho  earth?  The  Bengal  tiger,  and  the  Afrionu  lion,  and  the 
boa  constrictor  of  South  America,  together  with  alligators  and 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Oronooko,  all  subsist 
Bolel}'  upon  animal  food ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the 
vhale  tribe  it  is  observable  that  they  abound  in  every  variety  of 
ocoanic  temperature,  where  tbe  appropriate  animal  foo<l  occurs, 
aod  tbe  same  observation  applies  to  tishes  in  general.  Take  Uio 
antelope  and  the  gazelle  of  .Vfrica,  which  would  shiver  from  cold 
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(lariog  the  warmth  of  an  English  summer,  and  compare  them 
with  the  reindeer,  that  bears  with  impunity,  and  that  for  months 
together,  a  temperature  far  below  zero,  and  how  can  we  explain 
the  difference  by  Liebig's  theory,  for  they  both  subsist  on 
vi-gf-table  food  '?  Ftuits  such  as  these  are  not  merely  irreconcil- 
able with,  but  destructive  of,  that  theory. 

I  would  not  be  understood  here  as  wishing  to  depreciate  any 
department  of  human  knowledge.  Far  be  it  from  me.  Besides, 
the  attempt  would  be  useless.  But  I  am  anxious  that  you 
idioald  concentrate  all  your  energies  on  the  proper  objects  of 
medical  pursuit,  and  devote  the  largest  share  of  your  attention 
to  those  requirements  which  will  render  you  good  practitioners. 
I  have  seen  students  led  astray  by  false  notions,  wasting  half  of 
the  time  which  should  be  spent  in  hospital  and  by  the  sick-bed, 
in  wandering  througli  the  fields  on  botanical  excursions,  or 
working  in  the  laboratory,  engaged  in  the  solution  of  some  un- 
Limportant  problem.  Now  this  is  not  what  will  teach  them  to 
relieve  suffering  and  cure  disease.  When  I  look  round  me,  and 
behold  so  many  young  gentlemen  entering  upon  an  honourable 
and  important  profession,  I  feel  that  my  responsibility  is  great. 
I  consider  you  all  as  instruments  of  good  or  evil,  and  cannot 
help  being  conscious  that  I  should  bo  guilty  of  a  great  crime, 
lid  I  not  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  render  you  able  and 

Scient  proctiliouera.  The  teacher  of  clinical  medicine,  gentle- 
men, occupies  in  every  nation  a  post  of  heavy  responsibility. 
ial  when  he  happens  to  preside  over  the  medical  education  of 
bosc  who  resort  to  the  wards  of  a  metropolitan  hospital — when 
the  metropolis  is  a  British  one,  and  the  hospital  destined  to 
rnd  forth  annually  practitioners  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
North  and  South  America,  to  New  Holland,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  countless 

Jes  which,  in  either  hemisphere,  are  visited  by  the  British 
lag,  then  indeed  does  that  teacher  become  himself  an  instru- 
ment of  good  or  evil  to  an  extent  which  it  is  fearful  to  con- 
terapliite. 

He  who  givea  instruction  to  a  clinical  class  in  Berlin,  Stock- 
holm. Vienna,  or  Paris,  has  much  to  answer  for,  if  he  discharge 
I  '  ■  1  lilies  with  zeal  and  diligence.  Yet  if  he  fails  to  make 
li  ::.  good  practitioners,  their  errors,  however  deplorable,' 

aro    circumscribed   within    comparatively  narrow   bounds,   and 
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limited  in  a  great  degree  to  their  own  counlrymeu.     But  thai 
British  teacher  sits  in  the  centre  of  a  circle   far  wider   than! 
Sweden  or  Prussia,  Austria  or  France ;  his  pupils  are  to  be  metl 
with  practising  iu  every  climate,  exercising  their  art  in  alaiustl 
every  habitable  region  of  the  globe,  and  dispensing  tho  blessingal 
of  healtli  to  all  races  of  mankind  : — to  the  hardy  white  settlera 
of  Canada,   the   aboriginal   red-skins   of  Noilh   America,   the 
Negroes  of  Jamaica,  the  Hottentots  and  Caffrcs  of  Africa,  and 
the  countless  tribes  of  Hindostan. 

In  truth,  gentlemen,  the  British  teacher  of  practical  medicine 
exercises  an  influence  without  parallel  in  importance  and  extent*! 
and  his  opportunities  of  benefiting  or  injuring  his  fellow-meoj 
arc  incalculably  great.     If  ho  neglect   his   duty,   if  he   teaclij 
erroneously,  his  negligence  and  his  errors  in  practice  are  maltin 
plied  indefinitely,  by  means  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  hav« 
hotter  instructed;  the  scene  of  his   guill — for  it  deserves   no 
better  name — becomes  fearfully  enlarged,  for  there  is  no  coontr 
80  remote  that  it  may  not  conti'ibute  victims  to  the  incapacity 
of  hia  pupils.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  ho  works  with  zeal  and 
diligence;    if  ho  labours  conscientiously  and  perseveringly   ii 
performing  the  important  task  he  has  undertaken,  a  compeusai 
tion  awaits  him  to  which  scarcely  any  member  of  any  professioa^ 
can  attain.    Can  any  reward  exceed  in  value  the  refiection  that 
ho    has   assisted,   materially   assisted,    in   imparting   practica 
knowledge  to  multitudes  of  enterprising  young  men,  who,  yea 
afteif  year,  leave  our  hospitals  to  engage  in  the  sacred  duties  ol 
the  medical  profession,  throughout  the  world  ?     Is  it  not  a  higl 
prinlege  to  be  enabled  to  combat  death  and  conquer  disease, 
it  were  by  proxy,  in  so  many  different  localities  ?     Can  man 
enjoy  a  purer,  prouder,  more  gratifying  reflection  ?    "When  I 
hoar  that  a  favourite  pnpU  who  has  acquired  a  solid  stock  of 
practical  knowledge  in  this  hospital,  has  settled  in  any  pa 
ticnhir  town  or  district,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  on  the  part  of  mj 
colleagues  and  myself,  that  we  have  been  the  humble  moans 
conferring  a  blessing  on  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care  ;  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  myself  upon  holding  a  sitna^ 
tion  which  multiplies  u  thousand-fold  our  efforts  to  be  nsefulj 
and  enables  us  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  heal  men  of  all 
iiations  and  languages.     The  hero  and  the  despot  may  extend  a  ■ 
sovereignty  over  distant  regions — may  exert  an  unlimitt>d  coi: 
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trol  over  millions  of  vassals— may  dispense  honours  and  rewards, 
or  inflict  ponishment  and  death :  they  may,  like  Alexander, 
grieve  at  the  narrow  limits  of  a  conquered  world,  and  sigh  for 
other  scenes  of  glory,  but  they  cannot  chase  away  pain ;  they 
cannot  bid  the  burning  thirst  to  cease,  or  give  back  repose  to 
the  sleepless;  they  cannot  impart  feeling  or  motion  to  the 
paralysed,  or  sight  to  the  blind ;  and,  above  all,  they  cannot 
imitate  that  almost  godlike  function  of  the  healing  art,  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  recall  to  his  fellow-man  reason  long  banished, 
and  restore  to  society  the  hapless  victim  of  insanity. 

Gentlemen,  the  profession  we  have  embraced  is  the  noblest 
that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man, — when  diligently  cultivated 
and  conscientiously  practised ;  but  it  requires  great  and  perse- 
vering industry  to  enable  the  student  to  master  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  his  path.  Feeling  this  strongly,  I  have 
trespassed  perhaps  too  long  on  your  attention ;  but  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as  fully  as  I  could,  those  views  which 
I  deemed  best  calculated  for  your  adoption  in  the  acquirement  of 
practical  knowledge. 
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LECTURE  m. 

OK   THE   PROPER  MODE   OF   STUDYINO   PHYSIOLOaY  AND 
MORBID  AJtATOMT. 

It  is  quite  evidcut  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fanctions  and  struc- 
ture of  the  body  in  health  is  essential  to  him  who  undertakes 
the  treatment  of  disease,  and  hence  physiologj-  has  always  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  physicians.  Physiolog}',  however,  may  be 
studied  in  very  different  ways,  and  with  very  different  objects, 
and,  until  lately,  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  cultiTation 
of  this  fascinating  science,  not  contented  with  observing  the 
state  of  the  different  parts  and  tissues  during  health,  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  secretions,  the  mechanism  and  operation  of 
the  different  organs,  sought  to  ascend  from  a  knowledge  of 
effects  to  an  investigation  of  causes,  and  after  they  had  classi- 
fied the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  Ii\ing  bodies,  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  if  not  the  very  principle  of  life,  at  least  those  motions 
and  causes  of  motion  which  result  immediately  from  the  action 
of  the  living  principle.  Having  thus,  as  they  conceived,  obtained 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  health,  they 
proceeiled  to  form  general  explanations  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
and  frame  general  rules  for  their  removal.  This  method,  ap- 
parently so  philosophical,  and  possessing  so  many  attractions 
from  the  generality  and  simplicity  of  its  application,  has  more 
thiin  any  other  circumstance  contributed  to  retard  the  progress 
of  medicine. 

Oontlemeu.  this  is  not  only  an  ancient,  it  is  also  a  modem 
evil.  We  live  among  systems.  It  is  true  that  the  practice 
foundetl  on  the  mechanical,  mathematical,  chemical  and  humoral 
physiologies,  has  been  long  since  abandoned  :  but  the  destruc- 
tive system  of  BroAvn  has  but  lately  quitted  the  stage,  where  its 
place  is  occupied  on  the  Continent  by  those  of  Broussais  and 
Rasori,  and  in  Great  Britain  by  the  system  which  derives  all 
diseases  either  from  derangement  of  the  digestive  function,  or 
from  inflammation. 
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Physiology  does  not  legitimately  embrace  the  study  of  vital 
actioos,  but  merely  aims  at  ascertaining  and  arranging  their 

:ec43.     The  important  facts,  which  its  study  discloses,  are  per- 

ps  infinite  in  number.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
.  we  advance  at  every  step,  and  all  is  clear  and  intelligible  ; 
at  the  moment  we  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  modes 
of  vital  action,  we  begin  to  retrograde,  and  all  becomes  hypo- 
thesis and  confusion.  Thus,  an  examination  of  the  organ  of 
sight,  discovers  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  optical  arrangement, 
calculated  to  form  on  the  retina  a  picture  of  external  objects, 
exact  both  in  its  colouring  and  outline.  The  physiologist,  ex- 
ainiuiug  with  attention  the  different  parts  of  the  eye,  and  the 
laws  of  their  respective  refractions,  investigates  the  means  by 
«hich  distinct  vision  is  secured  at  different  distances  ;  ho  com- 
pares the  human  eye  and  its  appendages  with  that  of  animals 
which  live  in  water,  those  which  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  those  which  burrow  under  ground.     Ho 

nsidors  the  eye  of  the  mole — feeble,  but  protected  against 
Juries  likely  to  be  encountered  iu  carrjiiig  on  its  subterranc- 
oQs  works;  of  the  eagle — which,  poised  high  in  mid-air,  selects 
;•  ■     ■  from  the  distant  pasture;  of  the  fly — whose  micro- 

>■  ^  i\,'iin,  with  a  range  of  vision  scarcely  exceeding  the  limits  of 
rontact,  distinguishes  objects  the  most  minute;  and  iu  all,  ho  finds 
rariationa  in  the  optical  instruments  at  once  curious  and  intel- 
ligible.- But  when  ho  endeavours  to  advance  further  in  his  inquiry, 
aad  tries  to  explain  how  an  image  painted  on  the  retina  produces 

ion,  whether  by  the  means  of  undulations  arising  from  the 

lya  of  light  and  propagated  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain, 
or  whether  because  the  retina  is  a  nervous  expansion,  highly 
organised  and  framed,  so  as  to  feel  the  coloured  image  painted 
on  it ;  he  is  at  once  arrested  in  his  progress  by  the  barrier  which 
is  everywhere  interposed  between  physical  and  vital  actions — 
between  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  produce  ideas  between  body  and  mind. 

But  bus  he,  therefore,  gained  no  real  knowledge  applicable  to 
practical  purposes,  or  has  his  time  been  merely  spent  in  a  pleas- 
ing but  useless  study  ?  By  no  means.  Being  acquainted  with 
the  mechanism  and  arrangement  of  thg  optical  instrument,  he  is 
oft£D  enabled  to  remedy  its  accidental  derangements.  By  means 
of  ■  cooraie  glass  he  corrects  a  too  speedy,  by  a  convex  a  too 
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tardy,  concentration  of  the  rays  of  light.  Wben  the  crystalline 
lens  becomes  opaque,  bis  knowledge  of  its  connexions,  nature, 
and  position  enables  him  either  to  remove  it  altogether,  displace 
it  from  the  axis  of  vision,  or  to  promote  its  absorption,  and  in 
order  to  effect  the  latter  purpose,  he  mechauicully  irritates  it, 
knowing  by  experience,  that  after  such  an  irritation,  the  process 
of  absorption  commences,  although  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 
connexion  between  mechanical  irritation  and  this  vital  process. 
He  who  inquires  into  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  can  never  discover  the  nature  of  nervous  influence,  or 
the  manner  in  which  pressure  on  these  organs  destroys,  or  irri- 
tation deranges,  the  motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  yet 
the  entire  treatment  of  cerebral  or  spinal  diseases,  whether  spon- 
taneous, or  from  the  effects  of  injury,  is  grounded  on  a  knowledge 
of  this  physical  fact :  without  it,  we  could  not  estimate  the  value 
or  effects  of  morbid  changes  in  tlie  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  Ou 
this  reposes  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  of  all  convulsive, 
paa*alytic,  and  apoplectic  affections. 

.:Uthough  wo  know  not  the  manner  in  which  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  superintends  the  respiratory  process,  although  we 
understand  not  how  the  phrenic  nerves  influence  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm,  yet  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  led  to  a  means  of 
relief  for  spasmodic  asthma,  and  to  the  recovery  of  persons  ap- 
parently asphyxiated,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  passed 
along  the  course  of  these  nerves.  Knowing  that  some  of  the 
nerves,  distiibuted  to  the  face,  are  destined  for  sensation,  while 
others  serve  for  muscular  motion,  in  cases  of  tic-douloureux  we 
divide  the  sentient  and  not  the  motive  nerves.  In  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  instances,  physical  physiology  supplies  us  with 
information  at  once  interesting  and  practical ;  it  would  be  still 
easier  to  prove,  as  in  the  cases  of  Brown  and  Broussais,  that  ^j 
vital  physiology,  by  involving  ns  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  ^M 
beyond  the  powers  of  our  reason,  never  fails  to  entangle  its  ^^ 
votaries  in  a  labyrinth,  amidst  whoso  mazes  they  move  without 
progressing,  and  consume  in  idle  speculations  that  time  and 
labour  they  ought  to  spend  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge. But  I  trust  the  ])eriod  has  at  length  arrived  when 
this  error  will  be  avoided  ;  for,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  method  of  studying, 
and   u  miscouceptiou    of  the  true  objects  of  physiology,    tl 
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ence  has  iu  many  instaucee  retarded  the  progress  of  practical 
m^cino. 

Let  us  next  consider  tlio  connexiou  of  morbid  luiatomy  with 
prai.'tical  medicine.  Many  have  mistaken  the  end  and  object  of 
morbid  anatomy,  and  there  ore  not  wanting  some  who  even  deny 
utility,  while  others  again,  iu  their  zeal  for  its  improvement, 
kTO  endeavoured  to  extend  its  limits  so  as  to  make  it  comprehend 
and  embrace  in  the  explanations  it  affords,  all  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  jiartiea  has 
most  injured  the  cauHC  of  practical  medicine.  Morbid  anatomy 
comprehends  not  merely  decided  and  permanent  strnctural  altera- 
tion, but  embraces,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  detected, 
I'veu  temporary  physical  changes  iu  internal  organs.  In  order 
justly  to  estimate  its  importance,  wo  should  recollect  that  the 
f  '  ration  in  tbo  texture  of  a  part  is  not  the  cause  but  the 
uce  of  disease,  for  in  every  healthy  organ  the  texture  is 
natural,  and  as  every  change  of  texture  is  produced  in  consequence 
of  derangement  in  the  ^-ital  action  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
jmrt,  it  is  obvious  that  structural  alteration  must  iu  the  first 
instance  bo  always  produced  by  functional  derangement.  Thus 
t'  '  •ciJ  alterations  which  attend  external  intlammalion,  the 
;  ion,  the  heat,  the  redness  are  not  the  causes  but  the 

cquences  of  disease.  But  iu  thus  reducing  them  to  the  rank 
(It  symptoms,  do  we  diminish  their  importance  ?  Certainly  not. 
For  beiug  immediately  connected,  as  effects,  icith  the  primary 
canse,  they  prove  the  most  useful  of  all  symptoms,  in  enabling 
ps  to  a-scertain  the  seat  and  progress  of  diseased  actiou.  In  this 
Bspect  tbey  possess  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  general  or 
»iu)titational  symptoms.  Thus,  in  cases  of  spontaneous  gim- 
rcne,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  or  erysipelas,  what  practitioner 
roald  be  contented  to  draw  his  indications  from  the  general 
^mptoms,  disregarding  the  appearance  of  the  affected  part? 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  those  persons  do,  who  refuse  the 
[of  morbid  anatomy  in  the  treatment  of  internal  disease. 
In  external  diseases,  most  of  the  physical  changes  in  the 
affected  p4irt  can  be  at  once  recognised  ;  their  diagnosis  is  there- 
fore comparatively  easy,  and  their  treatment  well  established.  In 
Btcrnal  diseases,  the  case  is  widely  different,  the  physical  alteia- 
ore  hero  beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses;  and,  iu  order 
tvcertaio  their  nature  and  situation,  wo  must  carefully  com- 
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|iari>  the  morbid  appearances  of  interaal  organs,  as  rcTealed  to  as 
by  diNHCction,  with  the  iiyiiipUims  daring  life. 

Altlioiifjli  iillcrntion  of  Mtrnctnre  is  in  the  first  iiistjince  pro- 
duced by  II  dlKcaiu'  in  tlio  vital  action  of  the  part,  yet  this  strtic- 
tnriil  ultttnilion  umy  itxolf  become  a  new  cause  of  mischief.  Tbos 
the  viiKciiIur  ByHtrni  of  the  hingH,  from  some  uuknown  cause, 
BHNuriu^M  Kiicb  11  cimiigi!  of  iiclioM  UH  produces  a  deposition  into 
the  pulmonary  texture  of  vurions  iluid  and  Folid  products,  by 
which  tlio  eiitrnnce  of  the  tiir  into  its  vesicles  is  prevented,  and 
tlm  icHjiinitory  function,  our  of  the  most  important  of  tho  body, 
in  thus  considcriihly  dcrimnod.  Again,  whatever  be  the  original 
vilul  dcnin^'i'MU'iit  wliicli  causes  seirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  the 
ubslrucUon  thun  I'lniiiccl  is  ji  secondary  cause  of  new  and  important 
HyinptoroB. 

Another  conhidi  riition,  which  enhances  the  value  of  morbid 
anatomy,  arises  froni  the  fuel,  that  when  diseased  action  tixes 
itself  in  any  part  of  tho  body,  whether  external  or  internal,  and 
there  pives  riwe  to  physical  alterations,  exi>erience  teoches  us  that 
the  progress  of  tlu>  disease  may  ho  often  arrested  by  removing 
ilM  oflfeots.  Thus,  to  recur  to  the  example  of  external  inflamma- 
tion, the  n'dness,  the  swelling,  the  heat  of  the  part,  are  but 
symptoms,  and  yet  we  tiud  great  benefit  from  the  nppUcutions  of 
ivmedies  capable  of  diminishing  them:  hence  we  leech,  and 
«p]ily  cold  lotions,  &c, 

Kroui  all  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  uhenever 
diKcasi^  is  attended  with  either  a  temponuy  or  a  permanent 
alteration  in  the  tissu<'  of  an  internal  organ,  it  will  be  of  the 
j;restest  praotioal  imixirtance  to  asecrtjiiu  the  nature  and  extent 
nf  that  alteration,  and  the  pmgress  of  practical  medicine  will  be 
rtBctly  proiwrlioDCxl  to  the  acrnraoy  with  which  this  cmn  he 
Mvoniplishcd.  Thus,  how  much  ba^  the  treatment  of  pectoral 
«li«N>*»<>s  bern  imftroTed  by  the  appUestioiD  of  auscultatkiB  and 
^•rvamoQ,'— meuis  whieh  are  only  naefcl  hy  enaUiog  ns  to 
«amnuB  Ut«  fibTBted  allMitioBs  indaced  by  tlie  diaaaac,  or,  in 
other  vvtrda,  the  nkorbid  anatotny  of  the  affectM]  orgao.  WiiLoQt 
t)i«ir  aid.  how  toaee  tbe  piogieaa  and  follow  th» 
^tminvtvMi  of  poteonu?  iafjanoMSMMif — bow 

diBfiakial  at  plemitk  effiu>a&  «-sthi&  ti>e  ebest 
wrin  uruti  lutrtrt  poconkABia ? — faov  distiB|;aish  wrtii 
^kntvi^w  trm  finrtfy  ?    I  ooold  prate  tlw  vOcr 
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of  diKtingaisbing  many  cases  of  bronebitic  from  tubercular 
phthisis  without  tboir  assistance.  I  might  refer  to  chronic 
cmphrsema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  a  disease  of  great  import- 
ance, but  actually  unknown  before  the  time  of  Laennec,  who  first 
tccnmtely  described  it  in  the  dead  body ;  indeed,  before  the  appli- 
ion  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
gcmcnt  of  the  pulmonary  structure  in  the  dead  body  would 
not  have  assisted  our  diagnosis,  for  how  recognise  it  during  life '? 
I  might  bring  forward  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  another 
disease  wholly  unknown  before  Laennec's  time,  and  which,  before 
his  discovery,  could  not  be  recognised  by  the  common  method  of 
nration.  I  might  enlarge  on  the  great  utility  of  attending 
the  changes  which  take  place  within  the  chest  in  measles  and 
scarlet  fever;  but  the  benefit  resulting  from  on  accurate  ac- 
qoaintancc  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
now  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  I  shall  rather  choose  my 
illostralions  from  other  classes  of  diseases. 

'     ists,  until  very  lately,  were  agreed  in  attributing  con- 
>:  frequency    to    those    cases  of   apo]ilexy  and  paralysis 

vhich  arise  from  serous  effusion  in  the  brain,  or  from  a  mere 
hnctional  inaction  or  debility  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous 
Ijrstems.  This  opinion  was  founded  partly  on  speculative 
gronnds,  and  partly  on  inadequate  and  imperfect  post-mortem 
examinations,  and  in  practical  books,  the  symptoms  supposed  to 
sanoance  sanguineous,  serous,  and  nervous  apoplexy,  were 
dogTOBtically  laid  down.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Most 
diaasLrons,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  witness  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  the  elderly  practitioners  still  adhered 
tbo  practice  founded  on  this  false  pathology.  What  can  bo 
re  melancholy  than  to  see  time  wasted  or  misemployed  in  the 
libitiou  of  diuretics,  given  to  promote  absorjition  of  serum 
tSused  into  the  brain,  or  of  strong  exciting  remedies,  such 
u  arnica,  camphor,  &c.,  to  overcome  the  nervous  debility,  in 
eases  where  copious  depletion  by  the  lancet  and  purgatives  were 
argeutlT  necessary.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  rare  cases 
teroas  eiTusion  into  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  death  from  apuplexy. 
IhaTe  Bcen  such  an  event  supervene  in  chronic  dropsy,  but  there 
tb*.'  termination  was  very  sudden,  and  the  previous  history  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cause ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
tormeily  treated  as  serous  or  nervous  apoplexy,  a  more  careful 
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examination  would  Lave  detected  marks  of  vnscnlar  escitomC 
or  loctil  infiummatiou,  a  Bubject  I  eball  treat  at  largo  when  ouj 
the  pathology  of  the  brain.     A  similar  error  in  morbid  anatomy 
led  to  a  Bimilnrly  erroneous  practice  in  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
cephalus, and  many  cases  of  general  and  local  dropsy.     Tho'i 
effusion  occupied  the  sole  attention  of  pathulof'ists ;  the  marka^ 
of  preceding  vascular  excitement  or  inflammation  escaped  theirJ 
notice. 

Time  will  not  permit  mo  to  enlarge  upon  the  light  whichj 
morbid  anatomy,  rationally  pursued,  has  shed  upon  diseases  o( 
the  bruin.  It  is  suflicient  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  most  I 
importimt  modifications  of  iuilamroation  in  that  organ  have  been  I 
only  lately  discovered,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  minute  and  I 
extensive  examination  of  the  different  changes  the  brain  under- 
goes in  disease,  has  begun  to  introduce  a  certain  degree  ofl 
regularity  and  precision  into  a  department  where  all  before  was/ 
confusion  and  inaccuracy. 

Examples  of  the  utility  of  morbid  anatomy  might  bo  brought  1 
forward  without  number  : — the  discovery  of  local  inflammation 
being  at  times  the  cause  of  a  disease  in  most  of  its  symptoms  i 
resembling  common  ague  ;  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  the  cold 
stage  of  ague,  a  practice  which  may  be  advantageously  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  each  return  of  the  fit  is  accompanied  bj  a 
recurrence  of  inflammation  in  a  vital  organ,  as  the  lungs  orflj 
brain  ;    the    connexion   between  inflammation   of  the   mucous  ^B 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  some   of  those  symptoms  of 
fever  formerly  attributed    to   mere   debility;    the   influence   of, 
cerebral  inflammation  and  congestion,  in  producing  the  symp- 
toms formerly  vaguely  denominated  typhus  ;  the  low  charoctor  I 
which  fever   assumes  when    accompanied   by  pneumonia   (and 
that,  too,  often  latent) ;  the  s^-mptoms  which  are  produced   by 
follicular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  which  so  frequently  occurs  I 
in  the  counjc  of  fever;  the  diagnosis  between  the  pain  priKluced 
by  neuralgia  of  the  abdominal  nerves,  and  that  resulting  from 
structural  diseases  of  the   intestinal   canal ;    a   more   accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  diarrhoea  ; 
of  phthisis,  and  in  intestinal  tympanitis ;  the  numerous  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  which  followed 
Itard's  investigations  couccruiug  the  morbid  anatomy  of  that 
organ; — these  and    many  other  discoveries,   all  replete   with 
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tical  advantages,  am  the  results  of  the  attention  of  our 
Itemporaries  to  morbid  uuatomy.  And,  were  I  to  appeal  to 
the  records  of  surgery,  I  might  bring  forward  examples,  if  not 
morti  important,  perhaps  more  evident  and  striking  ;  for  the 
invontiou  and  success  of  most  capital  operations  depend  on  a 
perfMt  knowledge  of  the  structural  derangements,  the  removal 
or  care  of  which  is  attempted.  Of  this,  exam])le8  suggest  them- 
•elves  on  every  side,  but  none  is  more  striiiiug  than  the  one 
devised  by  Dupaytreu  for  the  cure  of  artiliciul  anus,  the  most 
dMgQBting  and  loathsome  malady  to  which  human  nature  is 
labjeet,  and  one  deemed  altogether  incurable,  until  that  excel- 
lent snrgeon,  by  a  combination  of  profound  pathological  and 
pjr  '  -,  al  knowledge,  succeeded  in  planning  and  executing 
i  >n,   that   was    alono    sutlicient    to   immortalixo    his 

study  of  morbid  anatomy,  however,  is  attended  with  no 
linuT  difficulties,  and,  when  imperfectly  understood,  is  liable 
to  lead  to  erroneous  results,  for  it  requires  much  candour,  much 
and  that  experience  which  can  be  only  acquired  by 
continued  practice,  to  enable  us  to  judge  concerning 
Haeaaed  appearances.  The  power  of  accurately  discriminating 
in  tbe  dead  body  the  traces  of  disease,  cannot  be  suddenly 
•eqoired,  and  so  numerous  are  the  various  errors  to  which 
Baperficial  observers  are  liable,  that  much  injury  has  thus 
moIt49d  to  medical  science,  diseased  ap{>carance3  being  in  some 
eases  OTcrIo<>ke<1,  and  in  others  recorded  where  they  did  not 
exiat.  Those  who  arc  aware  how  often  the  congestion  which 
freqaently  takes  place  immediately  before  or  after  death,  in  the 
RDlmonary  tissae,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs 
and  alimentary  canal,  alters  the  physical  properties  of  these 
parts,  to  an  almost  exactly  to  simulate  the  vestiges  of  iuflamma- 
tkm,  will  andcTStand  bow  it  happens  that  in  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  real  or  supposed  diseases  of  these  parts,  facts 
hara  been  marvhallod  against  facts,  and  observations  arranged 
againit  observations,  nntil  the  path  which  promised  simplicity 
and  order,  terminated  in  perplexity  and  confusion.  Hence  the 
doctnnes  of  Broassais  received  so  many  corroborations,  and 
■ppearvd  to  rest  npon  nomerons  series  of  undoubted  and  well 
aath(!nticat»d  bets. 
T^i.-  morbid  anatomist  most  of  all  things  beware  of  seeing  too 
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into  English  and  Irish  publications  on  the  pathology  of  the 
hnin,  aud  which  I  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  hereafter. 
Having  made  the  precedin>^  observations  on  the  dangers  which 
from  an  ill-directed  application  of  the  studies  of  physiology 
and  morbid  anatomy  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  I 
feel  myself  imperatively  called  on  to  present  the  other  side  of 
th«  qacation  to  your  view,  in  exposing  the  still  more  dangerous 
doclrine  advocated  by  those  who  depreciate  the  value  of  pathology 
and  morbid  anatomy,  as  only  instructive  after  the  death  of  the 
patient — and  even  then  as  not  unfrequently  calculated  rather 
to  miiileutl  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  practical  medicine.* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  he  who  is  only  a  physiologist  cannot 
ltop«  to  cure  disease,  and  that  the  mere  morbid  anatomist  will 

often  misled  by  post-mortem  appearances — if  he  have  not 
»t  •  watt-hed  the  progress  of  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of 

lu^ during  life;    for,  unless  this  be  done,  he  will,  as  I 

have  already  said,  often  mistake  secondary  for  primary  lesions, 
ill  confound  effeets  with  their  causes,  and  will  refer  to  certain 

iTutiuus  of  structure  that  which  had  originated  in  a  functional 
iliaorder — a  morbid  state  of  parts  very  different  from  that  which 
IB  observed  aft4.T  death.  But  when,  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
piiijsiology  aud  morbid  anatomy  is  joined  an  extensive  observa- 
tion of  the  progress  of  symptoms  and  the  effects  of  therapeutical 
Mgtaita,  bow  mnch  more  certain  and  satisfactory  will  be  our 
fnfitacal  decisions,  and  how  much  more  likely  our  efforts  to  be 
attended  with  success,  than  if  we  merely  studied  disease  at  the 

siiio  of  the  patient.     In   the   latter  case  indeed  we  might 
e  expert  nosologiats,  be  accurately  acquainted  with  certain 
groups  of  synjptoms,  and  even  not  unfrequently  adopt  the  proper 
od  of  treatment.      These  sj-mptoms,  considered  together, 

would  call  by  a  certain  name,  and  hand  down  to  posterity 
Ha*  new  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  perhaps  clothed  in 
tbe  garb  of  a  dead  language,  and  invested  with  the  false  dignity 
of  a  learned  tongue,  liut  what  have  we  really  thus  effected  for 
fOfttriiy? — Our  followers  read  our  definitions  of  disease  with  an 
•cqaiescing  admiration,  and,  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies 
wo  have  recommended,  they  go  forth  with  an  overweening  oou- 

*  Th*  daagan  abort  enumerated  miy  be  almost  all  tvoided  by  Inititntloiu  ludi  aa 
dill  Pathologic*!  Society,  foaodcd  iii  1838.  and  by  meana  of  which  morbid 
I  are  upoanJ  to  an  examiiiation  moat  liiuly  to  diadoae  their  nai  naton. 
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fidence  in  quest  of  the  fifronp  of  symptomB  we  Lave  described, 
and  when  they  hare  met  with  them  they  look  npou  their  task  as 
already  half  accomplished,  and  promise  a  successfnl  termination 
of  the  disease. 

"  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  disease,"  was  the  motto  of  the 
nosologist,  "and  I  will  tell  you  the  remedy ;  "  but,  gentlemen,  I 
will  engage  to  tell  you  the  names  of  a  hundred  diseases,  withoat 
your  being  able  to  name  the  proper  method  of  treatment.  I  t«ll 
you  a  man  has  dropsy,  his  limbs  are  anasarcous,  water  is  ac- 
cnmnlated  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  his  urine  is  scanty,  and  his 
thirst  increased.  Will  you,  from  this  very  excellent  nosological 
definition,  venture  to  prescribe  for  this  case  of  dropsy  ?  For  the 
sake  of  the  suffering  patient  and  your  own  conscience,  prescribe 
not  on  such  data.  And  yet  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
such  a  method  of  proceeding  is  by  no  means  rare,  nay,  it  is  even 
a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  But  this  case  of  dropsy  will  not 
yield.  Some  other  boasted  specific  hydragogue  or  diuretic  is  bod 
recourse  to  ;  still  the  patient  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  finally 
dies,  but  his  friends  are  not  discontented  with  the  medical 
attendant,  who  excuses  himself  by  asserting  that  he  has  success- 
ively resorted  to  every  remedy  which  has  been  recommended  in 
dropsy;  and  in  truth  if  you  look  over  the  list  of  medicines 
exhibited  in  rapid  succession,  you  will  probably  find  that  his 
excuse  is  not  unsupported  by  facts.  But,  gentlemen,  these 
cases  in  which  everything  has  been  tried  are  exactly  those  in 
which  nothing  has  been  tried,  in  which  medicine  has  followed 
medicine,  and  each  symptom  of  disease  has  indiscriminately 
been  the  object  of  attack,  until  death  approaches  with  accelerated 
8tep8,  and  charitably  closes  a  scene  distressing  to  humanity,  and 
disgraceful  to  the  cause — I  was  going  to  say — of  science  ;  but 
who  will  venture  to  give  so  ennobling  a  name  to  this  pseudo- 
practical  knowledge,  this  worse  than  absolute  ignorance  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  combating  phantoms  ;  I  do  not,  Quixote- 
like, contend  with  imaginarj'  giants ;  no,  gentlemen,  what  I 
have  described  exists,  the  picture  I  have  drawn  has  many  an 
original.  But  let  us  have  done  with  this  subject ;  let  us  turn 
to  the  gratifying  considerations  of  the  progress  which  practical 
medicine  is  making  under  its  parent  sciences,— physiology  and 
morbid  anatomy. 

The  mason  of  man  is  now  more  fully  employtd  than  at  aaj 
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»w  period  ;  a  vast  store  of  meutal  power,  a  vast  mass  of  mind 

everj'where  at  work ;  what  formerly  was  vainly  attempted  by 

the  labour  of  a  few,  is  now  easily  accomplished  by  the  exertions 

of  the  many.     The  empire  of  reason,  extending  from  the  old  to 

the  new  world,  from  Europe  to  our  Antipodes,  has  encircled  the 

i-arth  :  the  eun  never  sets  upon   her   dominions, — individuals 

last  rest,  but  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  species  never 

tleepa  ;  at  the  moment  one  nation,  wearied  by  the  toils  of  day, 

welcomes  the  shades  of  uight,  and  lies  down  to  seek  repose, 

i«nother  arises  to  hail  the  light  of  morning,  and,  refreshed,  speeds 

pttf  noble  work  of  science  ! 

All  inquirers  commence,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  point,  as 

the  labours  of  their  predecessors  are  equally  at  the  disposal  of 

all,  and  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  we  should  often  find 

UieiD  arriving  together  at  the  same  end ;  thence  the  number  of 

umoltaueons  discoveries  of  the  same  fact  now  so  common.     It 

not  unusual  to  find  the  publications  of  France,   Uermany, 

Italy,   and  England  aniiouucmg  the  same  discovery,  and  each 

lieidously  claiming  for  their  respective  countrymen  an  honour 

<rhicb  belongs  equally  to  all.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  some 

splendid  exceptions,  this  interesting  and  innocent  controversy 

has  been  carried  on  by  other  countries,  while  Ireland  has  put  in 

no  claim  for  a  share  of  the  literary  honours  awarded  to  the 

cfTorts  of  industry  or  genius.      But,   gentlemen,   this  state  of 

i^inaction,  tliis  state  of  mental  torpor,  is  daily  ceasing,  and  the 

i^iue  has  passed  away  when  wo  could  not  point  out  among  our 

iren  any  who  hud  advanced  the  boundaries  of  the  medical 

esences,  and  thus  promoted  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Now  wo  can  cimmerato  many  whose  names  form  a  catalogue 
the  subject  of  congratulation  for  the  present,  of  happy  augury 
for  the  future  ;  for  cold  must  be  the  breast  of  him  who  will  not 
bait  with  joy  every  symptom  of  our  country's  literary  regeneration, 
— dead  the  feelings  which  are  not  elated  at  the  boon  conferred 
,eti  oar  species  by  every  advance  made  by  those  who  devote  them- 
bIvcb  to  the  grand,  the  noble  pursuit  of  reheving  the  suffering, 
healing  the  diseased.  But  time  bids  me  stop  :  I  shall, 
icrefore,  conclude  by  observing  that  the  attention  lately  devoted 
to  the  distinctions  between  real  and  pseudo-morbid  appearances, 
be  diligent  cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy  by  men  not  the 
WC8  of  preconceived  opinions,  the  abuudonment  of  all  systems 
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whose  baseless  fabric  rests  on  the  phantoms  of  Tital  phjsiologT, 
the  importance  now  justly  attached  to  medical  statistics,  to  the 
study  of  endemic  and  epidemic  maladies,  to  the  operation  of 
morbid  poisons  :  these,  and  Tarions  other  cirenmstanoes,  give 
VLB  reason  to  hope  that  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in 
investigating  the  means  of  preventing  and  curing  diseases  will 
not  be  less  rapid  than  it  has  been  in  the  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  And  thus  it  will  be  proved  that  if  man  has  passions 
which  impel  him  to  the  destruction  of  man,  if  he  be  the  only 
animal  who,  despising  his  natural  weapons  for  attack  or  defence, 
has  devised  new  means  of  destruction, — he  is  also  the  only 
animal  who  has  the  desire  or  the  power  to  relieve  the  suJBer- 
ings  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  the  only  animal  in  whom  the 
co-existence  of  reason  and  benevolence  attests  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  superiority. 
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THE    PULBE. 

I"HB  posture  of  the  LaJy  has  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
frpqat'ucy  of  the  palse,  even  in  healthy  persons,  and  this  inflaenco 
being  still  more  marked  in  disease,  it  has  been  long  a  matter  of 

.common  observation,  that  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  erect 
than  in  the  horizontal  posture.  This  subject,  not  having  been 
ioTeatigated  with  the  accuracy  it  merits,  I  have  made  it  the 

^objt'ct  of  numerous  experiments,  the  results  of  which  appear  in 
vome  respects  novel,  and  not  devoid  of  practical  utility.  In 
healthy  persons  the  pulse  in  the  erect  posture  is  more  frequent 
than  in  the  horizontal,  by  from  six  to  fifteen  beats  in  the  minute. 
If  the  poise  is  but  sixty,  the  difference  is  generally  not  more 
than  six  or  eight,  and  this  difference  increases  with  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  at  the  time  of  the  experiment ;  thus  if  it  has  been 
raised  to  90  or  100  by  moderate  exercise,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  difference  twenty  or  thirty. 

As  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  the 
erect  posture  might  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  this  greater 
frequency,  it  became  necessary  to  contrive  means  of  placing  the 
body  in  any  desired  posture,  without  the  necessity  of  muscular 

'  fxertion  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment ;  this  was 
effected,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  posture  was  changed  by 
means  of  such  a  contrivance,  the  difference  between  the  frequency 

^  in  the  horizontal  and  the  erect  posture  was  not  less  than  when 
muscular  exertion  was  used. 

I  now  anticipated,  that  if  the  body  was  placed  with  the  head 
ilown  and  the  feet  up,  a  still  further  retardotion  of  the  pulse 
would  be  produced ;  it  was,  indeed,  natural  to  conclude,  from  the 
I  '  riL'  experiments,  that  posture  alone  was  the  cause  of  the 
.un  observed  in  the  body  when  placed  horizontally,  and, 
wuseqaently,  that  this  effect  would  be  augmented  on  still  more 
J<^pressing  the  head,  and  that  the  maximum  of  retardation  would 

^«)ccur  in  the  inverted  position. 
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this  subject,  I  Lave  found  a  difference  between  the  fre- 
ej  of  the  poliie  in  the  erect,  sitting,  and  borizontal  postares  ; 
Tm  fix  ra»ti  uf  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  ho  such 
ferenct  tc«u  perctptihle,  althuiujh  all  these  patients,  at  the  time 
'mtf  mcikint)  the  experiment,  were  in  a  debilitated  state,  which,  it 
«ill  jast  now  ap{>ear,  is  that  in  which  the  changes  induced  by 
position  are  the  most  remarkable.  lu  four  of  these  cases  the 
exiateaee  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  has  been  ascertained  by 
pOBt-raortem  examination,  and  of  the  other  two,  a  man  and  a 
wtaan,  at  present  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ti  iho  state  of  the  heart  in  one  of  them,  while  in  the  other  the 
I  of  hypertrophy  is  more  than  probable.  For  the  sake 
'meenntj  I  shall  give  the  precise  results  of  the  experiments  I 
('aude  before  joa  on  these  six  patients ;  where  two  numbers 
emcL  other,  they  denote  successive  quarters  of  a  minute, 
llbat  being  first  which  immediately  followed  the  change  of 
[ftmtan, 

OonJt,  ifcMiJay,  FoIm  in  HoruonUl  position,        72 

Sitting T2 

Bt»ndiDg 80 

Tiiemiag, Horiiontal, 72 

Sitting 80,  72 

8t»nding, 80,  72 

Wtdiutdoy, Eorizontal, 72 

Sitting, 72 

SUnding 72 

ICaLOXK,  I>al«e  in  Horizontal  poailion,        60 

Sitting 7«,  M 

Standing „.  76,  60 

In  both  of  these  cases,  although  the  pnlse  daring  the  first 
er  of  a  minute  after  the  change  of  posture  rose  in  frequency, 
.  ta  Uio  next  it  fell  to  the  previous  standard ;  indeed,  it  may 
mnarked  that  the  greatest  frequency,  uhere  musciilur cvertion 
ha*  Itten  used  to  assume  the  sitting  or  erect  posture,  is  obserr- 
in  the  first  ten  seconds  which  follow  that  exertion,  both  in 
1,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  disease ;  and  consequently 
fint  quarter,  or  even  half  of  a  minute,  should  be  rejected 
i  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  permanent  alteration  thus  pro- 

In  two  other  cases,  Gortnan  and  Reillij,  in  whom  the  hj-per- 

bj  and  dilatation  had  attained  to  a  great  size,  even  this 

ion  during  the  first  few  seconds  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
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■ad  Hhe  palae  almost  at  oncn  resnmL>(l  its  former  stand&rd.  The  , 
aune  obserr&tion  applies  to  the  two  patients  at  present  (51 
Jnlv)  in  the  hospital :  Ln  the  oian  the  palae  is  76,  both  when  he^ 
is  lying  or  sittiii;:r ;  in  the  woman,  in  whom  certainly  extreme  < 
hypertrophy  with  dilatadoa  exists,  the  poise  is  constantly  abore  I 
100,  and  the  same  iu  both  postnres.  They  have  been  both  lon^J 
in,  ami  are  much  debilitated  by  the  eifects  of  the  disease,  and  of  J 
the  remedies  employed  to  mitigate  its  violence. 

In  tlma  rrstmn  of  diseased  heart  I  have  already  remarked  the 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  were  very  great,  and  in  tive  of  them 
ecrtainly,  and   in  the  sixth   probably,  the  left  yentricle  was 
mrolTed   in  the  disease;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  J 
permanence  of  the  poise  in  all  positions  of  the  body  will  be  only  J 
(band  to  exist  in  tnuch  cases,  and  uot  in  those  where  the  hyper-' 
trapi^and  dilatation  are  less  considerable,  and  consequently  thel 
fisgBoaia  more  obscaro.     This  circomstance  may,   it  is  true,  J 
detract  from  tbo  ralue  of  the  obserrations  $o  far  aa  reyarda  diag-  J 
■Mir,  bat  certainly  dot's  uot    '  .     '      '  '     ',-a.\  interest.) 

I  I0A7  observe,  U>i>,  that  !tb<.'>:  "  prove  that' 

hypertrophy   of   thu    heart    ts   not   always    attended    by   this 
per  of  the  poise,  and  11''  La  not,  y  ror- 

«))•  '  many  cases  of  thai  a    is    nev.  .    aal 

interesting  &u:t.     In  parsuiug  this  inqoiry,  it  will  be  necessary! 
to  '        "of  postore  in    hypertrophy   with    and! 

vi:.  lives  of  the  heart  and  aorta.     It  wuuldj 

be  premature  to  inqairu  into  tbo  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  botl 
it  T^ —    '    ■  '  '     itself  to  the  mind,  that  it  depends  on 

iLi  .iul  entTj^  of  the  left  vt-ntriclc  when  in 

ft  state  of  hypertrophy,  and  which,  in  a  ^eat  measore,  plaee  itsj 

contractions,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  i- •' "'  •'      ?  causes^ 

which,   in  ntlior  diseasett,  att<.>od(.*d   v.  ,  ctch  in 

many  penons  in  health,  enable  a  change  of  postore  to  p.- "Jiuj 

so  remarltKble  an  alteration  in  ll^'  "' —  f  tL.>   v'mm-.     I 

shall  DOW  give  the  results  of  a  greu;  r .  i:  i   r.  -.  made 

bulb  in   boapikal  and   in  private  practice,  open  this  eflect  of^ 
iJianfC<^  of  poetnr'"   ••■  ■'•"  '-    v  of  pulse  in  other  diseases.       " 

Ist.  That  tht'  occurs  in  patients  labooring 

oader  bnmt,  or  in  a  debilitate' 


any  other  eanse. 
(hif  HAvtapDlftl  a 


aittou 
ijetntea. 
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2<lly.  That  this  difference  decreases  after  the  first  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  most  cases,  bat  always  remains  considerable  as  long 
M  the  same  position  is  observed. 

S'ily.  That  in  persons  not  much  debilitated  the  difference  is 
□acb  less  than  that  stated  above,  and  often  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  10. 

4ihly.  That  when  the  patient  lies  down,  the  pulse  rapidly  falls 
to  its  former  standard. 

Sthly.  That  in  some  the  increase  in  frequency  is  greater  be- 
tween the  horizontal  and  sitting  posture  than  between  the  latter 
aud  the  erect ;  while  in  others  the  contrary  takes  place,  so  that 
generally  the  frequency  in  the  sitting  posture  may  be  taken  as  a 
mean. 

6thly.  In  persons  convalescent  from  fever  or  acute  diseases,  I 
find  it  ifl  extremely  useful  to  the  physician  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  horizontal  and  in  the  erect 
position.  The  greater  the  difference,  the  greater  is  the  debility 
of  the  patient,  and  consfqiieittlij  the  more  guarded  must  his 
niidical  attendant  be  in  alluwimj  him  to  sit  up  for  anij  lenijth 
«/  time,  particularly  if  the  pulse  on  his  lying  down  does  not 
n;snine  its  usual  degree  of  frequency. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  man  named  St.  Leger,  who  was  lately 
%  patient  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  the  variation  of  the  pulse 
is  different  positions  of  the  body  was  very  remarkable.  He  was 
jnst  recovering  from  fever,  and  exhibited  a  state  of  the  pulse 
which  is  not  uufrequently  observed  under  similar  circumstances. 
Ihiring  his  convalescence  the  pulse  went  on  declining  in  fre- 
qoencj,  until  it  sank  to  thirty-six  in  the  minute.  When  I  made 
him  sit  np  in  bed,  his  pulse  began  to  rise  rapidly,  and,  in  the 
•pgM  of  a  minute,  was  at  sixty-four.  When  he  stood  np,  it 
became  much  quicker,  hut  grew  so  weak  and  indistinct  that  it 
rottld  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  On  applpng  a  stethoscope  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  I  found  that  its  pulsations  amounted  to  112 
in  the  minute.  Here  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  of  pulse 
depending  entirely  on  change  of  position.  With  respect  to  the 
nmnber  of  respirations  in  this  young  man,  I  found  that  when 
liiog  down  they  were  only  fourteen,  but  when  ho  stood  up  they 
vcre  thirty.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  one  which  I  have 
not  before  observed. 

In  this  case,  the  pulse  was  very  little  more  than  in  the  proper- 
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iti    -   '  -  nses.     The  following  conclusions  of  much  practical 
L  are,  I  think,  ospecially  deserving  your  careful  utteu- 

ijon: — 

In  fwer,  a  ilierotons  pulse,  which  is  at  the  same  time  hard,  is 
a  very  bad  symptom,  if  it  last  more  than  twenty-four  hours : 
»brtj  succeeded  by  epistaxis,  aud  when  it  disapjvears  after 
aodnute  epistaxis,  it  is  not  bad  ;  it  may  in  the  same  fever  thus 
tfftu  aud  diiiU])pear  several  times,  but  each  time  it  becomes 
more  aerious.  When,  iu  fever,  a  bard  dicrotous  fiulse  lasts  for 
many  days  without  any  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  the  case,  iu  uiuo 
ODt  of  teo,  ends  fatally. 

In  hemoptysis,  epistaxis,  and  internal  inflammations,  a  very 
Lard  dicrotous  pulse  sometimes  occurs,  which  resists  all  treut- 
m«Dt,  and  portends  a  fatal  issue  ;  no  matter  how  much  the  other 
symptoms  may  improve,  so  long  as  the  pulse  continues  of  this 
character,  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  I  was  before  speaking  of — the 
of  posture  on  the  pulse — authors  who  have  written  con- 
the  eflfects  of  digitalis  ou  the  organs  of  circulation,  speak 
of  the  difference  between  the  pulse,  oa  observed  in  different  posi- 
tions, as  an  inexplicable  anomaly,  and  seem  quite  iguurant  that 
•  «imihir  phenomenon  occurs  in  a  less  degree  iu  health,  and  iu 
tn  c^oal  degree  in  muny  diseases.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
diyitalu,  besides  a  great  and  debilitating  iulluence  ou  the  whole 
eooBtitotion,  and  particularly  the  nervous  system,  possesses  a 
pectdiar  power  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  hut  it 
i$  no  ottumah/  that,  in  persons  under  its  influence,  debilitated 
and  ner\tjus  as  they  always  are,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  doses 
Bofficiont  to  retard  the  pulse,  there  should  be  a  great  difference 
h  T,o  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  examined  in  the  horizontal, 

tl;  -:,  and  the  erect  postures. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  cannot  advance  even  a  plausible 
c    '  iiig  the  reason  why  a  change  of  position  should 

>►•  ■  ^  .  iicy  of  the  pulse.     It  is  singular  enough,  how- 

«Ter,  that  Humboldt  should  have  obser\'ed  something  similar  iu 
tlio  b«art3  of  frogs,  cut  out  of  the  body,  the  great  vessels  being 
tied.  In  one  of  these  experiments  the  heart  being  placed  on  a 
piiiM  of  glass  horizontally,  after  twelve  minutes  its  pulsations 
had  sunk  to  twelve  iu  u  minute.  It  was  now  suspended  perpon- 
dicolarly,  and  after  two  minutes  the  number  of  pulsatious  rose  to 
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tuivoty.*  6«cr,  in  his  work,  Vbfr  Emttncklung  getchichte  der 
Tkiert,  &c..  has  made  the  curioos  obeerration,  Uiat  in  hatching 
eggs  artificially,  the  chick  in  oro  soon  dies  if  the  egg  he  so  placed 
as  to  rt^st  on  either  end.  This  circomstance,  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  explain,  sogg^ts  an  obrioos  and  beantifhl  explanation 
of  the  i«as4>n  whv  eggs  are  not  round  hat  OTal,  as  the  latter 
shape  efftvtually  prevents  them  from  assuming  a  position  in  the 
nfst  which  would  he  &tal  to  the  enclosed  fiHus.  Some  ova,  as 
for  instance  those  of  certain  reptiles,  are  round ;  bat  I  know  of 
no  bird  whose  eggs  are  not  more  or  kss  OTaL  It  would  be 
ii::crt-;»tiug  to  icn*stiga:e  the  cause  of  this  i^nomenoo,  as  also 
to  t-xsmine  into  the  reasons  of  the  remarkable  diflerence  whieh 
exists  becween  the  e&v':s  of  poi$ition  on  the  hcman  fuetus  in  mterOf 
a»d  on  the  human  av.l\ih.  In  the  &Mnmer  the  inverted  or  semi- 
i'jLvtrrted  tv«ttton  of  the  Kxiy  is  the  natural  pcsirion:  in  the  latter 
is  is  i::sui't\>rtaKe  ftr  ar:y  lecgtii  of  tinw. 
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-Tite  genenJ  Uvs  wluck  gorem  iDflammator; 
i  the  rahtino  vhich  the  Taacolar  system  bean  to  Uut 
most  important  Bobject,  which  has  enga^^ed 
of  the  ablest  pathologists  and  piactitioDers  in  this 
'  for  the  laat  half  eeatOTT.  Since  the  date  of  the  great 
Mb  Bmitcr'a  edebratrf  work,  which  gave  the  first  impclse  to 
thia  imcstigmtioD,  maov  British  and  Continental  writers  hare 
their  talents  to  the  illastiatioo  of  the  changes  the  ras* 
;oes  daring  the  progress  of  inflammation. 
Hastings,  W.  Philip,  James,  Bams,  and  Marshall 
peHbtmed  Dnmerons  and  interesting  experiments. 
^tiih  tkaam  Eight  on  its  phenomena  ;  and  we  hare  gained  mnch 
lit  the  •flttdoitj  and  research  thej  hare  displayed,  in  endearoor- 
mg  lo  tB— t***"  a  matter  of  sach  acknowledged  difiScnlty.  Still, 
&sae  aadiois  mMW  to  hare  adopted  some  erroneous  views,  and 
lo  hmm  misandeniood  or  overlooked  some  points  of  peculiar 
iBfortsnes.  I  shall  first  direct  your  attention  to  the  opinioos 
if  Dr.  M***^*!!  Hall,  as  explained  in  his  lectures  published  in 
AsLsae«(.  Dr.  Hall,  possessing  extensive  acquirements  and 
kj^  profcssinnil  repatstion,  has  cultivated  the  sciences  of 
fhjihdiHJ  sad  pathology  with  distinguished  zeal,  and  made 
amanas  experiments  and  microscopical  observations,  tending 
U  Hlmtnt^  the  subject  of  inflammation  ;  his  opinions  are, 
thMdiare.  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 

fiprstini:  of  the  inflammatory  process,  Dr.  Hall  observes— 
"  I  BonriiH"  that  each  canse  of  inflammation  first  induces  such 
■  fhrneai  effect  opon  the  internal  surface  of  the  capillaries,  as 
lads  lo  the  adherence  of  the  globules  of  blood  to  it,  and  to 
thar  aktmate  stagnation.  This  stagnation  augments  as  the 
increases,  and  becomes  more  difl'used,  and  seems 
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to  eonstitate  the  essential  cluneter  of  the  diseue."  Bers  jroi 
perceive  that  he  belieTes  the  first  step  to  be  the  adbenoce  of  th 
{^lobales  of  the  blood  to  the  intenud  soriiuw  of  the  capillaries 
the  coneeqneQce  of  which  is,  that  the  calibre  of  these  vesse! 
is  coDsiderablj  diminished,  so  that  thej  become  obstrocted, 
and  cause  a  stagnation  of  the  blood,  which  Dr.  Hall  looks 
npou  as  the  essential  character  of  inflammation. 

Further  on  he  says — "  I  hare  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
ijgction  in  the  capillaries  themsclTes.  It  is.  probably,  by 
|Mutia]  obstruction  to  the  circolation  in  the  capillaries,  that 
minute  arteries  become  enlarged."  Now  obserre,  according 
this  mode  of  explanation,  the  circolstioa  bcnag  obstneted  in 
capillaries,  in  oonseqoence  of  the  adherenoo  of  the  globules 
blood  to  their  sides,  the  arteries  which  snpply  them  are  pro- 
pelling blood  into  obstmcted  vessels,  and  consequently  become 
c-ularged  or  dilated — and  whv  ?  Dr.  Hall  says,  "  according  to 
the  well-known  law,  that  mnscnlar  organs  augment,  with  obetsdes 
to  their  functions."  Here  I  may,  in  the  first  place,  obserre,  that 
Dr.  Hall  is  not  warranted  in  looking  a{)on  the  minnto  arlenes 
as  mnseolar  organs ;  bat,  waiving  this  point,  how  can  the  law 
alloded  to  explain  the  supposed  increase  in  the  eapad^  of  the 
minote  arteries?  It  might,  indeed,  explain  the  tncresae  of 
thirlaiess  in  their  parietes ;  but  is  it  not  plain,  that  this  Toy 
addition  to  the  thickness  of  the  arterial  walls,  so  £ar  bum 
ioereasing,  mast  diminish  their  calibre  '? 

Again,  he  observes — "  It  is  probably  by  the  fact  of  siagB: 
that  inflammation  differs  from  bloshin'  nons.  &c."     Hi 

yoo  perceive,  he  introduces  the  qu.i.  rm,  "probably. 

He  coDtinars — "  It  is  generally  asserted,  that  there  is  a  aerii 
of  vessela  which  only  circulate  the  scrum  of  the  blood, 
rxdade  the  globules.  This  I  believe  to  be  mere  h; 
Vessels  which  only  admit  of  single  globules  will  ^pear 
colocriess.  In  inflammation,  the  minute  arteries  which  only 
admit  single  globules  at  a  time  enlarge,  and  admit  a  greater 
number,  and  then  the  red  oolonr  becomes  visible."  He  goes  on 
then  to  say — "  This  enlargement  of  the  blood-vesaels  ia  not 
oaofined  to  the  minute  arteries,  for  the  larger  Teasels  in  the 
immediate  ri^uciity  of  the  inflamed  part  also  beeoue 
»  *  «  •  This  is  owing  to  the  obstmctioa  of  the  true 
iariea."    And  he  illostrates  this  by  instancing  the  applicatioa 
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a  li«^Uue  In  an  arterial  trunk,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
Uut  the  coUnteml  arteries  of  the  part  becomo  increased  in  size, 
in  eonseqoence  of  the  obstruction.  Wo  ehall  see  afterwards, 
how  little  this  admits  of  being  proved.  He  says — "  It  is  not 
known  bow  far  this  enlarged  state  of  the  arteries  extends  from 
tlie  seat  of  the  inflammution ;  but,  in  the  case  of  an  inflamed 
floger,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  of  the  corresponding  arm  beats 
mora  strongly  than  it  does  on  the  opposite  one." 

Sncb  are  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  views  of  the  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  part  which  the  capillaries  and  minute  arterial 
wswls  play  in  that  interesting  process.  Yon  perceive,  by  the 
brief  ontlinc  I  have  given,  that  he  attributes  all  the  phenomena 
to  adherence  of  the  blood-globules  to  the  sides  of  the  capillaries, 
the  oon8e<|ueut  obstruction  of  these  vessels,  and  the  enlargement 
of  tlie  minute  arteries  to  which  that  obstruction  gives  rise.  In 
this  rwvi  of  the  case  the  vessels  are  regarded  as  passive,  and  art; 
distetulcd  on  pnrely  mechanical  principles ;  iu  fact,  their  en- 
!  •  is  a  mere  dilatation. 

;. standing  the  respect  I  entertain  for  the  learning, 
ability,  and  industry  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  I  must  say  that  I 
lAok  upon  his  views  as  purely  hyi^othciical,  and  am  convinced 
that  be  bus  arrived  at  unsound  couclusious  w-ith  respect  to  the 
nataro  of  inflammation.  I  shall  not,  however,  take  up  your 
•oing  over  his  positions  seriatim,  and  showing  their 
i  character  ;  but  shall  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  you 

"pinions  to  which  observation  and  reflection  have  led  me, 
aad  which  have  been  taught  for  many  years  in  my  lectures  on 
OxB  Institutes  of  Medicine.  I  shall  not,  like  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  attempt  to  explain  the  naturo  of  inflammation,  or  deter- 

oe  its  proximate  cause,  but  shall  content  myself  with  en- 
voaring  to  arninge  its  plienomena,  and  point  out  their  order, 
and  the  share  which  the  capillaries  have  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  Before  entering  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
premise  a  few  observations  on  the  circulation  in  general. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  various  parts,  differing  in 
their  ultimate  structure,  chemical  composition,  and  vital  func- 
tiona.  There  is  a  verj'  remarkable  difference  between  musclo 
aod  areolar  tissue,  and  betwceu  the  latter  and  nervous  tissue. 
If  wc  examine  these  parts  more  closely,  wo  find  them  difl'oring 
not  oulv  iu   their  structural  arruugemeuts,   but  also   iu   the 
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isgrediMltfl  or  materials  of  which  the;  are  compoeed.  In  mnscle 
wo  find  B  large  qnantity  of  fibrin  or  coloohng  matter ;  in  carti- 
lagr,  tihrouB  membrane,  and  tendinoas  sabstance,  we  find  more 
or  leas  of  the  Jiliroiu  ulruclnrt  of  mascle,  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  fibrin,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  colouring 
matter.  The  same  blood  foruishes  materials  for  the  growth  and 
nutrition  of  all,  and  conveys  the  nutrient  particles  to  red  and 
white  tissues  alike ;  hut  the  white  parts  require  not  red  blood, 
and  consequently  receive  none.  Blood  is  a  compound  fluid, 
which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  all  the  tissues  in 
a  fluid  state;  it  is,  in  fact,  flesh  in  a  state  of  floidity,  and 
dcHtiuod  to  combine  with  and  support  the  solid  portions  of  the 
frame.  It  is  conveyed  by  the  arteries  all  over  the  body,  supply- 
ing each  tissue  with  its  appropriate  materials,  and  contributing 
to  its  growth,  sustentation,  and  repair,  in  the  amplest,  and  yet 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  It  does  not  enter  the  tissue  of 
OTory  organ  in  that  state  which  has  been  termed  arterial,  and 
in  which  it  appears  as  a  fluid  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  is  an 
error  of  which  nature  is  never  guilty.  It  would  be  absurd  if  all 
parts  of  the  blood  were  carried  to  all  the  different  tissues  indis- 
criminately ;  and  it  would,  moreover,  be  a  great  waste  of  vital 
and  mechanical  power.  The  chief  bulk  of  the  blood  is  made  up 
of  a  transparent  fluid  or  lymph,  holding  in  solution  various  salts, 
boKidcR  albumen  and  fibrin.  The  red  globules  are  immersed, 
but  not  diHMulvcd,  in  this  fluid  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  observa- 
tionM  of  Mayer,  that  in  the  minute  vessels  the  red  globules 
occupy  the  central  part,  surrounded  by  the  transparent  fluid. 
The  colouring  globules  are  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  mus- 
cular, mucous,  and  some  other  tissues ;  and  are  carried  by  tlio 
minutt!  vessels  wherever  they  are  required.  Every  part  of  the 
bluod  is  required  in  a  muKcle ;  fibrin  and  colouring  matter  for, 
ill  essential  fibre ;  albunu-u,  fiitty  matter,  &c.,  for  its  areolar 
liitHue  and  adipose  membrane.  The  white  tissues,  as  I  havoi 
already  observed,  receive  no  red  blood,  because  they  reqair< 
none — this  i«  quite  certain.  Serous  membrane,  for  instance,, 
contains  neither  fibrin  nor  colouring  matter :  at  what  point  ol 
Uio  circulation  does  the  sepurution  of  tho  albumen  take  pla«!e 
Ifl  it  an  act  of  nutritive  secretion  which  separates  it  from  thoj 
wboio  mass  of  arterial  blood,  or  are  only  the  serous  portions  oi 
Ute  klood  carried  to  the  whitu  tiHVUes  '?    "  Serous  vessels," 
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**  Uist  is,  biood-Teaaek  vliieh  are  too  minato  to  allow 
tb  pHaage  of  the  red  particles,  and  which  are  trarersed,  tbere- 
loK,  merelj  bj  the  Irmph  of  the  bloud,  may  possiblT  exist,  bnt 
tbtj  haro  not  been  demoostrated/' 

It  Beema  to  me,  howeTer,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
fchod'Teaaels  to  be  too  nunate  to  allow  the  passage  of  red  globules, 
k  Older  to  make  these  vessels  the  Tehicles  of  lymph  alone. 
The  entraaoe  of  the  globoles  into  them  will  be  determined  by 
othar  dmunstances  than  their  size.  Already,  as  the  blood 
q^nadiea  the  capillary  system,  the  microscope  detects  a  ten- 
ikfMj  to  a  separation  between  its  lymph  and  colouring  globules  ; 
no  doabt  their  complete  separation  is  effected  by  vital 
a,  independent  of  mere  calibre.  Hence  we  may  explain 
ll»  (ael,  that  no  red  blood  seems  to  circalate  in  serons  mem- 
ksaes  daring  health  ;  bnt  the  moment  inflammation  seta  in. 
&e  Batnral  play  of  vital  energies  is  deranged,  and  the  red 
globules,  finding  their  way  into  unwonted  channels,  vessels 
taanmerable,  before  filled  with  a  transparent  Ivmph,  and  there- 
fore Xkot  visible,  start  suddenly  into  view,  in  consequence  of 
Ibeir  now  cuntaining  an  opaque  and  coloured  fluid. 
I^Aceording  to  Hall,  MuUer,  and  other  physiologists,  all  minute 
contain  red  particles,  which,  however,  are  believed  to 
•xeit  DO  influence  on  their  colour,  so  long  as  these  particles  are 
oelj  admitted  singly,  and  not  several  at  a  time.  Bnt  when 
iaSanunation  comes  on,  according  to  Hall  these  vessels  are 
enlarged  in  consequence  of  obstruction,  and  then,  admitting  a 
i;nater  proportion  of  red  globules,  become  visible.  Now, 
gmtJelBen.  obberve  how  suddenly,  when  the  conjunctiva  con- 
nected with  the  sclerotic  is  irritated,  numerous  vessels  appear 
ftlled  with  red  blood.  Here  is  no  time  for  the  adhesion  of 
^bnlcs  to  the  internal  snifiaces  of  the  vessels — no  time  for  the 
Kradnal  enlai^ment  of  vessels  previously  too  small  for  the 
admiaaiou  of  the  red  globules ;  no,  the  vessels  existed  there,  but 
tbef  cootaiiked  no  red  globules ;  they  admitted  none,  because 
their  admission  would  have  proved  unnecessary  or  injurious.  I 
io  not  deny  the  sudden  enlargement  of  minute  vessels  ;  on  the 
eontrary,  I  believe  in  it  most  firmly,  and  am  persuaded  that  the 
ninnte  and  capillary  arterial  branches  which,  in  health,  admit 
b,  may  suddenly  expand  and  increase  iu  size.  I  do 
asons  hereafter  tu  be  detailed,  consider 


expansion 


TOL.  U 


tba  citeaiitiMi  ^VJH 


but  nn  Ifw  "rilil  mnfj  nf  rfin  -nwmk  IIimmmIih     Hear 
Mailer  a^js  on  Uua  labject :  "  W«daB«jer'a  Jaseriptum  of  the 

btOy  niA  wlirt  I  bsM  obwrwd.    Pii—ilIiiMi,  ke  Hm.  tbe  rad 

particlM  iov  npuily  btam.  odb  amnt  iato  aaether.  as  if  by 
In  Btfag  naM,  the  tmamtt  whiA  tkaj  joia  ia  fierj 
,iitftk«9<irr«rfatai,aaic««rc.ta  tkacaOatend  carrmt, 
oiirf  OM^  ./nm  liair  C*  timtjbid  wumma  of  tmUrimf.  Soaadiae* 
•  nd  fartiaia  is  a«eft  tbnan  haak  aatof  thm  ojiA  cncrcnt  iato  a 
'■aakar  iiliaam,  aaJ  ia  agna  ivpaOad.  I  banc  aha  nmaifcad 
(bal  tha  aama  aaaatanaiaia^  bzanch  betweea  two  eancata  aome- 
;  tbc  Uaad  m  aoe  ditaetiaa,  audi  anmatinMTi  is  tba 

of  tkaanioml  are  al«a;a  tha  eanaea  of  tbeM  i 
MaUar'a  tadtaioiqr  caaaaamis  tlia 

it  Wan  B»  oofc  in  tba  waitiaB.  that 
gnat  puctioix  of  blouii  vosiBg  tbat  wati  ia  ita  moat  eomprabco- 
i»  ami  ■aaoiaKthambf  mmtntimtjUd^,  ia  eonpantiTdy 
I  ttt  tba  tafBktf  ag^gm ;  bat  I  oiaal  conJcaa  that  I  Mi 
tpBJBhad  at  Maller'a  awwiffrVm.  thai  "  all  thna  Tariatjona 
IB  tha  tttfSPmrj  cnmnla  ai»b  jOflA  ■■  ia  enzreata  af  water  oa 
in^ilad  kad.  BHi*^  tha  amlto  of  BHiAaBkai  eaoaea." 

Baviag  maiie  ihaaa  piwfifnmwry  qhamaiiuaa,  we  are  niiw 
t»  9fmk.  «f  tlia  fimaa  by  meaaa  of  wiucb  tb« 
af  blead  ia  aceaoipfiBhaiL  Xoat  aathora.  aod  with 
than  Mitlkr.  hava  ataiwi  that  Iha  aiatiaa  af  the  bJ«o*I  in  tbe 
ia  wholtr  Jfpwiidawt  oa  Iha  heait  a  actkm.  Now 
•Is  at*  BMn  siaipbi  mmnhamwa  tabes,  and  th«t«  ia 
aa  daobt  that  their  aaaihiaaaas  {aaataa  autst  exrrt  a  stnog 
power  of  iBihwiaaJB  aaJ  <iTnBinniiifi.  asahawa  br  Dr.  Rogers  in 
the  AmniMm  Jtmrmd  <^  MtJieid  ScMacc.  Tha  power  mut 
bate  a  giaat  iaAaaaaa  aa  the  autaoas  of  the  blood 
eapaiuHMt  aaoHttK  *  utaal  iaterdiaage  of 
\  between  vvawls  ia  omfeMt  with  each  ether,  and  betwtmi 
tbe  taaaaia  aati  MtMoaiiiaK  poMarhyaia  of  the  acgaas.  Agxin. 
it  hashaaa  piv«>^  ^«  IV  iVtivf..  is  the  aaaK  joataal,  thai  in 
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ofilluT  tubes  and  orgnnie  pores  a  motion  of  the  contents  mnst 
nnU  mhea  the  contained  fluid  possesses  cortain  physical  pro- 
potiM,  from  its  mere  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  vessels 
•oniooK. 

Here,  then,  are  two  soarces  of  motive  power  quite  independent 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  which  must  necessarily  influence,  in  a 
most  important  manner,  the  capillary  circulation :  but  this  is 
Mt  all,  for  there  resides  in  the  small  vessels  connected  with 
tfae  capillaries,  whether  minute  arteries  or  minute  veins,  a 
ribil  Menmifility  which  enables  them,  by  suddenly  or  gradually 
eluuiging  their  calibre,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
fluid  in  any  particular  organ  or  tissue. 

Facts  in  abundance  may  be  brought  forward  in  proof  of  this 
mrrtion.  ^\Tien  a  fatty  or  fleshy  tumour  arises  on  any  part  of 
I  bodr,  we  have  new  vessels,  as  it  were,  created  ;  and  there  is 
ireaaon  to  attribute  their  formation  to  anything  like  a  dilating 
aw  a  Urgo.  But  the  formation  of  the  vascular  system  in  the 
lords  the  strongest  proofs.  Here  the  smaller  and  more 
parts  are  formed  first,  the  development  commencing  with 
the  capillaries  and  extending  to  the  minute  arteries  and  veins, 
and  Uwsn  to  the  larger  trunks  ;  until,  at  last,  the  heart  is  super- 
added, at  first  of  uu  elementary,  afterwards  of  a  complicated 
rtmetare. 

T\i0  best  account  of  the  development  of  the  vascular  system  in 
the  IfDtDS  is  contained  in  Von  Baer's  work,  published  in  1837, 
ia  Konigsberg.*  He  says  (Part  11.  p.  126),  that  there  is  no 
dovbt  Uiat  the  blood  is  formed  before  the  vessels.  The  forma- 
tiao  of  blood  goes  on  in  everj'  part  of  the  body,  and,  when 
ima^,  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  agency  of  some  unknown 
caoce  which  impels  it  in  the  proper  direction,  until  it  at  Iengt,h 
naebes  the  central  formation  of  blood,  around  which  is  developed 
a  tabalar  canal,  afterwards  to  be  further  modified  and  changed 
iato  the  he«rt.  In  truth  the  first  motions  of  the  blood  are 
towards  the  heart,  and  eonseqiwiitly  the  first  rctsds  formed  are 
the  Ttin* :  a  fact  in  itself  snfficient  to  disprove  the  hypothesis 
that  this  motive  jKiwer  which  presides  over  the  circulation  resides 
exclusively  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  What  do  we  find 
uccarring  in  the  case  of  pseudo-membranes  resulting  from 
aritic    inflammation  f      Exactly   what    takes    place   in   the 
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nmcrkable  de^co  daring  tbe  impregnated  state,  and  that 
minatc  oervous  filumentB,  scarcely  diHcorerable  with  the  aid  of  a 
BuaoBcope,  enlarge  into  bunds  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
Mse  thing  occurs  with  respect  to  the  minute  arteries  and  veins ; 
bran  being  but  barely  perceptible,  they  become  large  tortuous 
TMkU,  carrj-ing  an  abandant  supply  of  blood,  and  performing 
lk*if  functions  with  extraordinary  activity.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
offtT  any  explanation  of  these  facts ;  I  merely  place  them  before 
jon,  and  show  you  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  vascular 
ud  nervous  development. 
The  Teasels  increase  in  size  and  capacity,  so  do  the  nerves ; 
the  augmented  size  and  capacity  of  both  depend  on  the 
unknown  cause.  The  nerves  are  developed  in  the  same 
order  as  the  vessels,  and,  like  the  latter,  they  increase  from  the 
imference  to  the  centre.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that,  did  our 
tna  of  investigating  the  nerves  possess  the  same  advantages 
M  those  ve  enjoy  in  the  examination  of  the  vessels,  we  should 
fiad  that,  in  inflamed  parts,  the  nervous  matter  increases,  in 
m»ny  cases,  as  rapidly  and  to  as  considerable  an  extent  as  the 
nscalar. 
So  far,  gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  proofs 
'the  iudi-pendonce  of  the  capillary  circulation,  a  fact  which  I 
havi*  long  sinco  brought  forward  in  my  pubUc  lectures,  and  of 
wbidi  I  have  written  somewhat  in  detail,  in  my  views  of  Dr. 
Joerg'a  work  on  Atelektasis  of  New-born  Infants.  Those  views, 
1  am  happy  to  state,  have  been  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Houston, 
ill  '  ■  !V8  published  in  the  tenth  and  twenty-fourth  volumes 

c:  lift  Jiiiirnal.     In  these  essaj's,  which  I  recommend  to 

th6  attentive  perusal  of  every  student,  Dr.  Houston  gives  an 
icconnt  of  an  extraordinary  case  of  twins  born  of  a  healthy 
jouog  woman,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  month  of  her 
pTvgnancy.  One  of  the  children  was,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
perfect  in  every  particnlar,  and  of  the  full  growth  of  its  age ;  the 
other, «  femalr-,  and  the  subject  of  Dr.  Houston's  communication, 
vas  ft  monster,  of  somewhat  smaller  size  than  its  companion. 
Both  were  alive  at  the  time  of  delivery,  but  .died  almost  im- 
mediately after.  There  was  a  separate  cord,  and  a  separate  set 
of  membranes,  for  each  foetus.  The  abnormal  one  had  neither 
Lnio,  heart,  lungs,  nor  liver ;  the  kidneys  were  of  enormous  size, 
n«uiy  tilling  the  abdomen,  and  extending  to  the  apex  of  the 
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cavity  formed  by  U»o  ribw.     Tho  umbilical  vein,  after  quitting  the 
cord,  dcBcoiiilcil  botwccn  the  abdominal  muscles  uud  peritoueom 
aH  far  as  Poupitrl's  li}»araont,  aud  there  opened  into  the  external 
iliac  vein,  which  became  enlarged  in  size  at  this  point.     From 
this  vein  all  the  veinH  of  the  body  were  derived  ;  large  branches 
passed  to  tho  pelvis,  thighs,  and  kidneys,  and  smaller  ones  to  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  the  tumour  which  constituted  tho  head 
Tbeso  veins  wore  devoid  of  valves,  and  terminated  in  the  capil 
hiricH.     From  the  latter,  tho  arteries  began  by  line  roots,  and 
gradually  cualoHcing,  united  into  a  sort  of  aorta  on  tho  forepart  of 
thoapino,  which  descending,  divided  into  tho  iliac  and  hypogastrii 
arteries  in  the  usual  way.     No  communication  existed   between 
the  artciries  and  veins,  except  at  Ujeir  capillary  terminations. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  very  remarkable  case,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Houston.  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  his 
arguments ;  but  I  think  he  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  in 
thi«  iustauoo  tho  circulation  was  carried  on  without  the  aid  ol 
the  heart  of  the  other  twin  (as  supposed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper), 
or  of  tho  ht-arl  of  the  motlier,  and  that  it  depended  solely  on 
tho  vital  onerg\'  of  the  capillary  aud  other  vessels. 

Another  case  of  a  numstor  without  a  heart,  is  related  in  the, 
Amrriciiu  JoHmol  of  Mftliral  ScUtur,  for  February,  1838.  by' 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston.  This  was  likewise  a  tvrin  ;  and  tbero 
eux  be  but  littli>  doubt  that  its  circulation  was  quite  independent 
ofkny  assistance  dt-rivi'd  fmm  the  heart  of  itA  fellow. 

I  have  alrwkdy  epokeu  of  Uie  dilatation  of  the  arteries  and 
Tains  of  indanied  part^.  as  being  producod  by  something  Tery 
dUbrent  from  merv  disU-ntiun  ;  and  that  it  is  not  of  a  passive 
Vat  to  actiw  natare.  That  tho  larger  vessels  actively  dilat«,  can 
SGUwly  h«  doubt^l  by  any  one  who  has  observeil  tlie  stat«  of  the 
tompcwal  arteries  in  phneuitis  or  apoplexy ;  that  the  veins  have  a 
sim^r  power  may  be  observed  on  plonging  the  hands  or  fe«t  in 
•  hoi  BMdtBm,  whether  moist  or  dry.  Blisters  applied  to 
tkiii  piodnee  for  the  time  iorveased  siie  of  the  cotaneona  vans 
and  sofca  on  the  k^  may,  when  eoosadonUe  and  of  loo^dontian,^ 
p««  rise  to  a  vazieoae  state  of  the  vtnas.  When  a  grain  of  aaai 
Uts  into  the  eye.  hmr  sadden  ts  the  redati^iow  mnasiw  the 
veasrls  which  bow  appear  gatgti  with  hlood !  This  dane*  takes 
pUee  in  •  fav  iseandt,  sad.  in  a^  cfiBioa,  ess  W 
fcctorUy  >.ywinilBd  iir,  hy  nffomaft  that  ^ 
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smaller  Tessels  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  size,  if  I  may  use   tbc 
rtpression,  and  are  capable  of  enlarging  or  diminishing  their 
calibre,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  state  of  tbc 
icircalation.     That  iho  large  arteries  and  veins  do  so,  is  acknow- 
Iged  by  all,  and  is  proved  by  arterial  trunks  contracting  on 
tbeir  contents  so  as  to  maintain  their  proper  tension,  no  matter 
Low  much  blood  is  drawn  from  an  animal.     The  larger  veins  are 
capable  of  a  like  contraction  and  expansion  :  can  similar  pro- 
perties bo  denied  to  the  smaller  arteries,  possessing,  as  they  do, 
1  elastic  coat  proportionally  thicker  ?     The  vascular  phenomena 
ending  a  blnsh  ought  to  have  taught  physiologists  how  rapidly, 
how  instantaneously,  blood  may  be  drawn  to  a  particular  part, 
and  may  again  desert  it ;  and  that,  under  circumstances  where 
thr  ru  a  trnjo  could  not  determine  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  iu 
sestion,  more  than  to  any  other  in  the  body.     Do  we  need 
icroscopic  examinations  on  the  capillaries  of  recently  killed 
aninuita  to  instruct  us,  when  such  phenomena  offer  themselves, 
as  it  were,  for  the  very  purpose  of  illustration  ?    AMien  the  child 
bnuitbes  for  the  first  time,  the  air  admitted  into  the  lungs  gives 
new  energy  to  their  capillaries,  and  at  once  the  great  current  of 
blood  flows  through  tbe  pulmonary  arteries,  deserting  the  ductus 
arteriosus.      In  a  seven  months'  child  the  latter  passage  is  still 
»»ry  Urge ;  and  yet,  when  the  child  breathes,  its  being  open 
effects  very  little,  if  anything,  towards  diminishing  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  pulmonary  aileries. 

Here,  again,  we  observe  how  arteries  grow  independently  of 
mete  pressure  from  within  ;  for  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  pul- 
monarr  veins  are  enlarging  themselves  long,  long  before  they  are 
called  on  to  be  channels  for  a  quantity  of  blood  at  all  proportioned 
to  their  calibres.  John  Hunter  observed  the  enlargement  of  the 
arteries  of  an  inflamed  part,  and  his  observations,  and  those  of 
otliers,  have  brought  to  light  a  periodical  and  remarkable  increase 
in  the  tdze  of  the  vessels  destined  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
•tag's  boms.  Are  we,  in  this  case,  to  explain  that  enlargement 
by  obstruction,  or  by  the  vis  a  tergo  .'  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  ; 
and  we  must,  then,  look  to  tbe  vessels  of  the  part  itself  for  n 
solotion  of  tbe  question.  In  snch  instances,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
tbe  pregnant  uterus,  these  vessels  are  endowed  with  this  power 
of  prowtb  and  enlargement,  quite  independently  of  the  general 
Taseolar  sj'stem,  or  tbc  action  of  its  centre — tlio  heart. 
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I  am  Um  more  inxioQs  to  imprvM  on  joa  this  view  of  tho  soV 
JMt,  M  tbo  bypoUiMna  of  obstmction  has  been  ftdoptod  br  many 
Ute  writen ,  a«  flxpUaatoty  of  the  local  cbangea  of  cireolatioo 
atUiDdiog  inflammation.  Thas  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  admirable 
lectnrcs  pnbliRhed  in  the  Medical  Gazette  (No.  528),  aajB,  "We 
i-annot,  in  IIik  present  tttaU;  of  piilhalogicftl  knowledge,  donbt  that 
the  circalation  tbron^'h  tbo  intlamcd  vessela  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
obatrncted  ;  whibit,  either  as  a  conseqaenee  of  this,  or  from  some 
cO'OpCTtttinfj  infhicnec,  the  resBela  leading  to  the  part  lieeomc 
diUtod,  and  Ix-iu^  i\nw  more  open  than  others  to  the  puIse-wsTe 
of  tbo  heart,  they  become  the  seat  of  that  throbbing  hard  pnUe 
that  Imit  bften  mistaken  for  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
lliomHclvcti," 

Now,  ((entlemnn.  yon  observe  hero  that  Dr.  Williams  expresses 
liirniu-ir  (limbt fully  about  tlio  dilulution  of  the  vessels  being  caused 
iiy  obstruction,  and  he  even  spouks  of  some  co-operating  influence. 
We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  having  recited  bis 
opiniiin  on  this  snlijoct.  I  roust  observe,  however,  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  voasols,  however  caused,  can  on  no  princi{>le 
aoooaol  for  their  becoming  the  seat  of  throbbing,  and  a  hard 
pulHo  :  their  boinjj  inoro  open  than  others  to  the  pulse-wave  from 
the  iK-art  coulil,  ot  the  utmost,  only  place  them  in  the  situation 
of  otlier  arteries  naturally  of  the  size  they  have  now  attained  to  ; 
bat  we  do  not  find  that  such  arteries  throb,  or  have  a  hard  pulse. 
Arteries  do  not  tlirob,  or  become  the  scat  of  a  hard  pulse,  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  That  is  not  the  fact ;  and,  consequently. 
Dr.  Williiims's  rxplaimtion  cannot  be  admitted. 

Dr.  Wi'utluTliiuil,  who  has  arrived  at  very  nearly  the  same  view 
of  the  wubjiict  with  myself,  saya,  "The  first  effect  of  an  excitant,  or 
irritant,  applii'd  to  any  part  of  the  body,  is  to  attract  the  blood  to 
the  sent,  of  initatinn,  and  to  quicken  its  current  in  the  capiUariea." 
80  fur  wii  perfectly  agree.     Here  Dr.  Weatherhead  estimates  the 
vital  cnorfjy  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  at  its  true  value,  and  does 
not  cull  in  the  aid  of  an  increased  vis  a  tergo  to  account  for  an 
augmentod  dxlerniiuntion  of  blood  to  any  particular  locality;  bat 
to  what  follows  1  cannot  accede:—''  If  these  effects  be  kept  up 
bo^'oud  u  orrUiin  pi-riod,  or  carried  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the 
•xoitatiou  cc»  '  attract  as  much  blood  as  before,  while  the 

power  of  tht'  t.. I ...... .oi  to  forward  it  diminishes,  by  the  exhans* 

Uou  ensuing  ttvm  their  prolonged  over-action."     Th«re  seems 
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bat  ft  weak  analogy  in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  increased 
TtaeaUr  action  must  necessarily  produce  vascular  exhaustion. 

It  may  be  objected  to  my  \iev,  that  dilatation  of  an  active 
natare  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  capillaries,  whose  coats  are 
qoite  thin  and  membranous  ;  but  when  the  objects  are  so  minute, 
it  i»  (jnitc  impossible  to  determine  the  physical  or  vital  powers  of 
tissaea ;  and  we  should  recollect  that  what  is  deficient  in  deforce 
may,  in  the  case  of  capillaries,  be  made  up  by  their  number, 
which  is  immense  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Still,  so  far  as 
our  observations  do  go,  they  seem  to  establish  tlie  property  in 
question.* 

Mailer,  whose  opinion  on  all  physiological  questions  is  of  the 
greatest  weight,  has  adopted  on  this  subject  an  hypothesis  which 
Appears  to  me  to  be  quite  untenable.     It  is  observable  that  the 

.first  of  the  following  paragraphs,  which  I  quote  from  his  work, 

^|>roTes,  that  when  writing  it,  ho  felt  conscious  that  the  remarkable 
phenomena  of  vital  tiinjescence  are  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory,  which  denies  any  permanent  circulatiug  power  but 
that  of  the  heart,  and  which  asserts  that  "  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  is  wholly  dependent  on  tho  heart's  action  ! " 
Let  us  hear  what  he  says  concerning  vital  turijincence  of  the 
hlood  vfKiieU  ; — "  Although  it  be  denied  that  the  circulation  is 
in  any  way  aided  by  an  attraction  between  the  blood  and  the 

,  e^illaries,  yet  the  existence  of  such  an  attraction  or  affinity  may 

'  be  admitted  in  the  instance  of  the  '  turgesceuce,  turgor  vilalis, 
or  orgasm,'  observed  to  take  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
vhicb  are  the  seat  of  increased  vital  action,  independently  of  the 

'ftfftion  of  tho  heart.  This  condition  of  turgescence  is  very  evident 
in  plants :  thus  to  the  fruit-bud,  which  contains  the  impregnated 
Oram,  there   is,  as   Bnrdach  remarks,  an  atllux  of  uap  :   ubi 

'■Umolos,  ibi  afllaxus. 

"  The  mutual  vif^l  action,  or  affinity  hetwecn  the  hlood  and  the 
ttMtuf*  of  the  body,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of 

^  BOtrition,  is,  under  many  circumstances,  greatly  increased ;  and 
gives  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  tho  dilated  vessels  of  the 
organ.     It  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  genitals,  during  tho  state 

}  *  It  l«  onl;  tliu  Ter;  year  that  phyiioIogist«  hiTS  for  the  first  time  admitted  that 
[  tha  Biddlr  coat  of  arteries,  bciidea  elulio  tiune,  ii  provided  with  mu-cular  fibre.  The 
l.^keoTerj  of  thu  fact  U  due  to  the  iorettigationa  of  Ueole,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
lib*  daetro-mainietic  experimenta  of  Ed.  and  E,  H.  Weber. — SuppUmatt  to  MaUer't 
tfhi^ariiin.  by  Baljr  and  Kirkaa    IMS,  p.  2. 
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of  Mziu]  desire,  in  the  ntenia  daring  pregnancy,  in  the  stomach 
daring  digestion,  and  in  the  processes  of  the  cranial  bones  on 
which  tht)  stiig'H  untlcTB  tifterwards  rest,  nt  the  time  of  the 
reproduction  of  those  parts.  The  local  accamulatiou  of  blood, 
with  the  dilatation  of  old,  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  is, 
however,  seen  most  frequently  in  the  embryo,  in  which  new 
organs  are  developed  in  succession  by  a  process  of  this  kind  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  organs,  snch  as  the  branchiffi  of 
till'  Hnlaniander  and  frog,  and  the  tail  of  the  latter  animal,  become 
atrophied,  and  perish  as  soon  as  the  vital  affinity  which  existed 
between  the  blood  and  their  tissues  ceases  to  bo  exerted. 

"  The  phenomena  of  turgescence  have  been  Kupposed  to  depend 
on  an  increanod  action  or  cmitniction  in  th<;  arteries.  But  arteries 
present  no  periodic  contritctions  of  a  muscular  nature;  and  a 
pcTMiHtent  contraction  of  the  arteries,  unless  it  were  progressive 
or  vermicular,  or  aided  by  valves  arranged  in  a  determinate 
direction,  would  bo  quite  inadequate  to  produce  a  state  of 
turgoB<'cn(;i'  in  any  part. 

"  To  exjijain  the  state  of  orgasm  of  the  nterus  daring  pregnancy, 
and  of  the  bony  processes  wliich  bear  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  we 
must  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  increased  affinity  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissue  of  the  organ.  This  condition  may  bo 
excited  very  suddenly,  in  the  instantaneous  injection  of  the  cheeks 
with  blood  in  the  art  of  blushuig,  and  of  the  whole  head  under 
tlie  inflncnce  of  viident  passions,  in  both  of  which  instances  the 
local  phenomena  nro  evidently  induced  by  nervous  influence. 
The  active  congestion  of  certain  organs — of  the  brain,  for  example 
— while  they  are  in  a  sUitti  of  excitement,  is  a  similar  jjheno- 
roonon. 

"  If  the  organ  which  is  snsceptible  of  tlie  increased  affinity 
b«lween  the  blood  iind  the  tissue  is,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of 
considerable  distention,  tumefaction  and  erection  take  place."* 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  readily  acknowledged  that  Miillcr's 
explanation  is,  after  «11,  a  mere  hj"]>othesi8.  Is  this  affinity 
between  the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  the  body  chemical  ?  or  is  it 

n  -  '  •  '  il  action  ?     If  the  latter,  then  the  vessels,  they  brintf 

i  i,t  (vififiict  with  the  blofhl,  are  active,  contrary  to 
!  :<.     An  to  ihe  chemical  explanation  of  a 

ix.T  '  —  rit  examination. 


< 
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'       w  thi 


The  facts  referred  to  by  Muller  in'  the  obovG  passage  all  umd 
to  corroborate  the  view  I  have  adopted,  and  show  that  local 
changes  of  nutrition,  vascularity,  and  circulation  may  be  quite 
independent  of  the  heart's  action. 

We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  increase  in  size  of 
some  of  the  larger  arteries. 

•'  Apply  a  ligature,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  to  the  principal  arterj'  of 
a  limb ;  the  circulation  is  then  carried  on  by  the  collateral 
bnnchea,  which  become  enlarged  for  this  very  purpose,  and  in 
eonseqnence  of  the  obstruction."  Now  let  us  study  the  pheno- 
a  little  more  accurately,  and  wo  shall  soon  see  how  erroneous 
\a  this  ejiplanatiou. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  what  are  the  physical  results  produced  by 
t;  iug  one  of  the  large  arteries  of  a  limb  ?  The  vU  a  tergo,  or 
propelling  power  of  the  heart,  continues  just  as  before ;  the 
quantity  of  Quid  or  blood  within  the  whole  system  of  arterial 
tabes  is  unchanged,  while  the  forces  to  be  overcome  by  the 
circulating  power  remain  also  the  same.  In  fact,  all  the  general 
physical  conditions  are  unaltered  after  the  ligature  has  been 
applied,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  blood  can  no  longer  enter  the 
tied  artery. 

Let  us  now  investigate  what  effects  this  non-entrance  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  blood  into  its  accustomed  channel  is  likely 
to  produce  on  the  rest  of  the  arterial  system.  When  the  principal 
artery  of  a  limb  is  tied,  the  blood  circulating  in  the  remaining 
arteries  of  the  body  and  the  other  arteries  of  that  limb  is  pressed 
mure  strongly  against  the  arterial  parieles.  But  as  the  distend- 
ing force  resulting  from  this  increased  pressure  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  artery  of  the  body,  but  afl'ects  all,  more  or  loss, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  power  so  extensively  distributed  and  subdivided 
can  exert  but  little  distending  influence  on  any  individual  artery, 
or,  in  other  words,  can  tend  but  little  to  dilate  any  of  the  arterial 
tubes.  Now  it  is  obvious,  from  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  that 
this  increased  pressure  will  be  more  exerted,  in  proportion,  on 
the  main  collateral  arteries  of  the  limb  than  on  the  smaller  ;  it 
will,  in  truth,  be  scarcely  sensible  in  the  latter,  and  yet  these 
are  the  very  arteries  which  enlarge  first  after  the  operation  for 
aoeorism.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  arteries  commences, 
not  where  it  ought  to  commence,  if  it  depended  merely  on  dila- 
tation from  increased  pressure,  viz.,  in  the  larger  arteries  and  in 


y  . 
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faXae  assumption.  In  the  first  place,  the  inflnenco  of  the  heart's 
•ction,  when  the  blood  passes  through  small  anastomosing 
biancheH,  and  by  circuitous  courses,  must  be  less  powerful 
than  before  the  operation,  when  the  main  channels  remained 
{itTTiuns.  The  ris  a  ten/o  ia  therefore  lessened,  and  yet  the 
capillarj  distention  is  greater  than  before  the  operation,  or  in 
the  soaud  limb. 

In  the  next  place,  this  argument  is  of  more  force,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  enlargement  commences  in  the  smaller,  and 
gradoidly  extends  to  the  larger  vessels ;  and  also,  that  in  some 
nses  the  branches  from  the  main  artery,  through  which  the 
blood  most  pass,  do  not  become  perceptibly  enlarged.  Thus 
y  "  l_'son,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  arteries,  says, — "The 
'  u  .1  takes  place  principally  in  muiute  ramitications.     The 

trunks,  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  going  off  above  the  place 
'  obstruction  in  the  main  artery,  in  several  preparations,  did  not 
ppear  larger  than  in  their  natural  state,  and  in  a  few  instances 
only  tt  slight  dilatation  was  perceptible."  From  these  facts  it  is 
Bvions  that  the  vessels  least  under  the  influence  of  the  heart  ore 
most  dilated.  But  the  most  decisive  proof  is  the  return  of 
Ibe  capillaries  and  minute  arteries  to  their  ordinary  size,  at  the 
when,  the  larger  branches  being  dilated,  the  vis  a  terfio 
aald  be  more  operative.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
of  distention  resides  in  the  arteries  themselves,  the  irrita- 
i  eommencing  in  the  capillaries,  and  being  sympathetically 
&tod  to  the  larger  vessels.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
lie  fact,  that,  if  an  inflamed  part,  or  a  vascular  tumour,  be  sup- 
by  several  arteries,  and  one  of  them  bo  divided,  the  others 
enlarge. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  mo  to  direct  your  attention  hero  to 
■  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  erectile  tissues,  as  the  corpora 
iTCmosa,  &c.  It  cannot  surely  be  maintained  that  the  sudden 
sise  in  the  afllux  of  blood  to  these  parts  is  owing  to  any 
( a  ttrqo,  or  momentary  augmentation  of  the  propelling  power 
th«  heart.  No  ;  tissues  of  this  kind  enjoy  the  power  of 
ttrscting  to  themselves  on  increased  quantity  of  blood,  in  virtue 
'  tho  vital  power  resident  in  them,  and  not  from  any  peculiar 
exertion  of  extraneous  forces.  In  fact,  the  capillary  vessels 
njoy  the  property  of  actively  dilating,  and  drawing  tho  blood 
ito  them,  and  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
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Um  eiicafaOoa.    Of  Um  there  is 

olM«rr«4  in  ririMetioBs,  that  after  the 

Uw  mfOlMTj  vcMeb  raauio  Hwtandrf,  i 

UMfar  laaetioiMM  long  m  tay  blood  is  i 

•rUriM.     It  bM  been  alio  remarked,  Uutt  tbe 

bniocbM  bteoiiM  fimi  eoptj,  tlien  the 

ea|>iliariM.     Dr..  Philip  aUtes.  that  be  baa  < 

tioa  of  llt6  meaestery  to  continoe  for  aeroml  i 

baart  i        '  n  examd.    Tbia  is  the  true 

boi,  (.1  irteriea  are  ao  freqoenthr  fiMxndqait** 

d«ath. 

'  i,{  till'  KlroD^i-Mt  i>r<)ot»  we  Lave  of  thepa««r] 
J      irurii  |/>/iiHihM  of  drawing  blood  to  themadTec, 
frMit  llin  ]ih«rj(Jtjii:iiii  (ibHtTved  IB  Tascalar  tmnonrs.   If  j 
or   kli       '  iindcd,    IheiM:    tnmoors    freqaentlj  Uecd 

nlnriiiii  '>-;  wliile  tbo  division  of  the  arteries  ufaJeb  lol 

U)  iUnut,  arxl  Uie  removal  of  tlie  whole  mass,  is  attended  with 
V.I,,  II  luMK  of  blood.     This  is  farther  exoiqilifie 

III  iitioii  of  opening  the  temporal  aiteij.     Iftb 

ariary  \m  only  pttrtinlly  divided,  and  its  connexion  with  the  e8|i^ 
luriitN  ulill  to  u  ccrluin  dv^^roc  maintained,  it  bleeds  copiondj 
but  If  H  1)"  ('III  iti'ToMH,  and  llie  connexion  wboUr  destrored, , 
iiDaaoM  III  bltit'd  iiKogotbvr.  Professor  Smith,  of  Philadel|jua, 
ani|iiiliil«il  a  li'lf  I'l'low  the  knee,  for  dry  gangrene  of  the  foot  an 
anklii  'i'liii  iirt^ui  urterica  were  found  wholly  altered  in  tbei 
atrootitro,  bpiiiK,  m  it  wore,  converted  into  tubes  of  Iwim 
Althou^fli  jirnHHiini  was  completely  removed  from  the  femon 
arlory,  mid  no  ihoiiiim  wbutuvcr  were  nsed  to  suppress  tl^ 
hi-n)orrhn|{o,  lliu  quiuitily  of  blood  lost  did  not  amount  to  baj 
a  tiibloNpnunruI.  Al  thx  Knme  time  the  action  of  the  heart  wd 
vi({oroufl,  ami  llm  piilHu  ut  tbo  wrist  of  the  ordinary  strengtl 
and  fuIiieHH.  Now  in  this  curo  some  blood  must  have  becj 
passing  tbruiigb  tlio  tibiiil  urterieH  before  the  opcrution,  fg 
there  was  fionio  circulaliun  in  the  log  down  as  fur  ns  the  anklij 
and  the  collateral  arterioH,  or  anastomosing  branches,  were  aa 
enlarged. 


*  Thl*  fact  ia  mrntloncd  In  *  monnf^nph  which  I  iccoiTcd  from  Aroerict  many, 
•go.     ITnlorkily  !  ^»v>>  mUUlil  It,  anil  cannot  oil  to  mind  Uie  nuUior'i  niki 
■d*OQat< '  thorn  I  h«ve  tirro  aitampted  to  cftiilili«li,  aciil  to  him 

'"'Matctl  .  .  doiiTwl  trom  the  iilttceatol  circaUuon. 
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If  we  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  wounds  which  engage 
arteruffl,  we  shall  find,  as  I  bare  already  stated,  when 
•Uoding  to  the  operation  of  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
that  the  wonndod  artery'  of  an  injared  limb  bleeds  mnch 
more  than  the  same  artery  of  an  ampatated  one.  Hence  it 
is  that  branches  which  would  ponr  out  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  if  merely  wounded,  sometimes  do  not  require  a  ligature 
ai  all,  although  their  divided  orifices  open  on  the  surface  of 
a  Btnnap.  Another  instance  in  which  the  attracting  power 
of  the  capillaries  may  be  seen,  is  in  cases  where  portions  of 
an  ampatated  finger  have  again  united,  of  which  we  have 
nrmral  examples.  In  this  case  the  fluids  effused  by  the  upper 
cat  earfaee  are  absorbed  and  circulated  by  the  vessels  of  the 
ampatated  tip. 

Bat  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  position  I  have 
laid  down  is  derived  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
placenta.  In  this  instance  the  impetus  which  the  blood  possesses 
ia  the  ambilicol  arteries  has  been  attributed  to  the  vis  a  iergo 
derived  from  the  heart  of  the  fcEtus.  But  after  the  detachment 
of  the  placenta,  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  the  pulsation  in  the 
cord  ceoMS ;  first  at  the  placenta,  and  then  at  the  umbilicus  of  the 
infant.  After  this  period  a  section  of  the  cord  is  not  followed 
by  anjtliing  like  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  which  might  be 
eqieetod  from  the  division  of  vessels  of  such  diameter,  and  in 
many  instances  there  is  no  loss  of  blood  whatever.  Now  why 
does  the  flow  of  blood  cease  in  the  umbilical  arteries  ?  The 
cif  a  Ur<io  is  as  powerful  after  birth  as  before,  and  operates  on 
blood  in  tabes  free  from  obstruction.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to 
cold,  for  the  circulation  continues  in  every  part  of  the  infant ; 
Bor  to  oxbaastion,  for  the  foetus  loses  no  blood,  and  its  circu- 
lation ia  now  independent  of  the  mother.  Neither  is  it  owing 
le  the  action  of  the  lungs,  which  are  said  to  divert  the  blood 
frtMD  the  placenta,  for  although  a  greater  portion  of  blood  is 
eairied  to  the  lungs,  after  than  before  birth,  yet  this  would  not 
aeeoant  for  the  total  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  vessels  so 
I  as  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  explanation,  therefore,  com- 
ly  given  is  not  capable  of  being  proved.  From  the  facts 
tHueb  I  have  brought  forward,  it  would  appear  that  the  organic 
Hul  actions  of  the  placenta  depend  upon  its  own  life,  and  that 
when  this  body  is  detached  from  the  uterus,  it  of  course  dies, 
VOL.  I.  6 
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and  the  fanctions  of  its  capillary  Rjstem  cease.  The  snction- 
power  of  the  small  vessels  then  continues  no  longer  to  assist 
the  vU  a  tergo  in  carrying  blood  through  the  ombilical  arteries, 
and  the  circnlation  declines,  first  at  the  placenta,  and  finally 
in  the  ombilical  arteries,  at  their  jonction  with  the  abdomen  of 
the  foetas. 
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1KFL4MMATI0N. THE    CAPILLARY   CIRCULATIOK. 

Gextlemes, — I  have  now  laid  before  yoa  at  some  length  the 
wgotueuta  derived  from  experiments  and  pathology  in  favour  of 
the  capillariea  having  a  direct  influence  on  the  circulation. 
Those  which  may  be  borrowed  from  comparative  anatomy  are 
still  stronger.  If  we  look  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall 
find  that  the  force  with  which  the  sap — the  blood  of  plants — 
ejxculales  in  their  ves3ela  is  very  great.  Hales  and  Dutrochot 
have  proved  this  by  direct  experiment.  If  a  vine  be  cut  down 
in  spring  to  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  it 
throws  out  sap  with  such  a  force  as  to  raise  twenty- one  feet 
of  water.  In  other  experiments  this  power  was  found  capable 
of  raising  thirty-two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury,  or  thirty-five 
Uvt  five  inches  and  three-quarters  of  water ;  and  thirty-eight 
inches  of  mercury,  or  forty-three  feet  three  inches  and  one-third 
of  water.  To  effect  this  prodigious  circulation,  as  it  takes  place 
in  plants,  the  force  must  be  very  great,  for  we  know  that  it 
is  capable  of  raising  from  the  ground  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
eoQibiued  with  nutritious  principles,  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest 

Im  or  forest  tree — in  lacl  to  an  altitude  of  one  hundred  and 

\y  feet. 

Now  in  what  organs  does  this  power  reside  ?    There  is  no 

aitral  organ  in  plants,  nothing  like  a  heart — nothing  like  large 
?rial  tubes.  How,  then,  is  the  ascent  of  the  nutritious  fluid 
•ccumplished  ?  Let  as  study  the  phenomena  for  a  moment,  and 
sh.'ill  find   sufficient  evidence    to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 

lid  circulatiiiff  in  oicU  part  of  the.  tree  is  brouijhl  to  it  cldejly 
hjl  the  action  of  the  vesnel  of  the  part  itself.  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  great  power  which  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  acting 
M  capillary  systems,  exert  in  driviitg  the  fluids  they  absorb 
through  the  tubalar  vessels  of  trees;  this  power  is  no  doubt 
aided  by  the  buds  and  leaves,  whose  capillaries,  when  acted  on 
by  a  proper  temperature,  discharge  their  vital  functions  with 
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sotiTity,  and  are  capable  of  drawing  the  sap  to  the  extrcmitiea 
of  the  branches.  Thns  in  the  case  of  a  vine  observed  by 
Richerand,  one  branch  of  which  had  crept  into  a  smith's  shop, 
this  branch  remained  in  leaf,  or  rather  threw  out  fresh  leaves  iu 
winter,  while  all  the  other  branches  continued  quite  bare.  Again, 
cat  off  a  branch  of  a  living  plant  and  place  it  in  water,  how 
activelj*  does  it  absorb  the  water,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  its 
existence.  In  winter  this  attraction  of  the  oltimate  ramifica- 
tions of  plants  ceases,  but  returns  again  n-ith  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  expand. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  these  are  also  observed  in  many 
animals.  There  are  numerous  tribes  of  animals  possessing  an 
active  circulation,  which  have  no  heart  whatever.  Thns  the 
Medusa)  and  Echinodermata,  which  must  enjoy  an  active  circu- 
lation, as  is  proved  by  their  rapid  growth,  have  no  heart.  In 
the  Holothurio  tubulosa,  Cuvier  has  traced  vessels  going  to  the 
organs  of  respiration  (pulmonary  arteries),  and  vessels  coming 
from  the  same  (pulmonary  veins),  as  also  a  system  of  arterial 
and  venous  tubes  destined  to  carry  on  the  general  circulation, 
bat  no  heart.  There  are  numberless  examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  bo  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  the  motion  observed  in  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  is  effected 
by  other  means  besides  the  heart,  and  these  means  are  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  capillary  vessels  and  membranous 
tissues  of  the  body,  which,  by  virtue  of  an  unknown  law,  aid 
materially  in  the  circulation. 

You  perceive,  then,  gentlemen,  that  my  views  are  quite  op- 
posed to  those  who  assert,  that  in  inflammation  the  enlargement 
of  the  capillaries  is  passive.  Dr.  Hastings  and  Dr.  Phihp  allow 
that  the  capillaries  dilate  during  inflammation,  but  they  attri- 
bute this  effect  to  debility.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion. The  phrases,  passive  and  debilitated,  put  one  in  mind  of 
another  hackneyed  expression  founded  alike  on  fallacy,  namely, 
indolent  ulcers.  Now  tliere  is  nothing  more  active  than  what  is 
tann«d  an  indolent  ulcer.  It  manufactures  more  st^crction,  uses 
more  blood,  and  produces  more  pain  than  any  equivalent  por- 
tion of  the  same  tissue  throaghoat  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  termed 
indolt-nt !  It  is  so  with  regard  to  tlie  capillaries.  It  is  said 
that  in  inflammation  the  cnpillury  vessels  are  obstructed,  and 
their  force  weakened.    What  ia  the  real  fact  ?    Take  an  instance 
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of  conjunctivitis.  What  do  you  observe  liere?  The  affected 
membrane  is  swollen,  its  nervous  sensibility  exalted,  its  ther- 
mometricol  temperature  increased,  its  secretion  augmented. 
Are  any  of  these  symptoms  of  debility  ?  I  think  they  can 
luurdly  be  looked  upon  as  such.  The  increase  of  pain,  heat, 
and  flnid  secretions,  the  augmentation  in  size,  all  the  phenomena, 
in  fact,  are  opposed  to  the  theory  of  debility.  There  is  no 
passive  dilatation  or  weakness ;  the  capillaries  enlarge  and 
dilate  from  increased,  and  not  from  diminished  action ;  red 
blood  iinds  its  way  into  vessels  which  before  received  only 
white  ;  and  unusual  secretions  occur  in  the  affected  parts.  The 
capillaries  have  Oic  initiative ;  with  them  commences  the  enlarge- 
ment, whivh  afterwards  extemls  to  the  smaller  arteries,  and  from 
these  to  tite  iirgcr  branches. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  capillary  circulation  con- 
tinues some  time  ailer  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  for  the 
capillaries  belong  to  that  class  of  tissues  which  possess  an 
inferior  degree  of  vitality ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  liichat  that 
sncb  tissues  survive  those  of  a  higher  degree  of  organisation. 
Hence,  the  capillaries  continue  to  act  for  some  time  after  the 
boart  has  ceased  to  beat ;  and  as  it  is  a  law  that  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  will  not  transmit  uon-arterialized  blood,  the 
Bystemic  veins  become  gradually  distended,  while  the  systemic 
arteries  are  emptied,  so  that,  after  death,  wo  seldom  find  any 
blood  in  the  latter. 

A  very  curious  case,  published  by  Dr.  Houston,  supports  very 
strongly  the  Niews  which  I  have  now  put  forward.  In  this  case 
the  circulation  had  ceased  in  one  of  the  lower  estremitieB.  The 
foot,  and  afterwards  the  leg,  were  attacked  with  dry  gangrene, 
,  of  which  the  patient  died.  No  obstruction  was  found  in  the 
vessels  afUsr  death,  and  the  ordinary  injection  passed  readily 
into  all  the  arterial  ramifications.  The  arteries  were  all  per- 
vious, ttud  apporeutly  natural  in  their  texture.  Now,  if  the 
circulation  of  the  limb  had  depended  on  the  arteries  alone,  it 
woold  not  have  ceased  so  completely. 

Some  time  ago  I  attended,  with  Mr.  Cusack,  a  patient  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  a  young  lady  of  rather  delicate  constitu- 
tion, who  was  attacked  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  in  a  very 
lingular  way.  The  circulation  in  one  of  her  legs  seemed  almost 
to  cease,  and  the  limb  became  remarkably  pale  and  cold.     This 
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■taU  of  lliii  limli  would  luat  for  ton  or  twolru  lionrR,  and  then  an 
nllnrnliiiii  touli  pluco ;  tho  lc|{  bucame  hot  and  painful,  uud  its 
t<iiii|>iiriil,iii'it  IxtriuiKi  HO  diHnj^rouulilu  to  tho  putient  that  she  was 
iil)li|(i>(l  til  k<ii)p  iJiii  l<i){  oiilHidd  tho  hod  clothes,  mid  have  it  con- 
Rtttnl.l,v  woltod  with  cold  wiitor  and  vinegar.  During  all  this 
lilitn  tlii<  Hi'tion  of  Ihu  hoiirt  wuri  niiluriil,  und  the  circnlatiou  of 
lltp  ti-iNt  iif  lliii  lioil^v  itniiiUtri'd.  Iloro  vio  have  a  certain  portion 
of  It  lliiili  nt  OHO  poriod  of  tho  day  iiuito  cold  and  pale,  and  at 
ttnolliKr  o\tntuicl,v  hot  and  painful.  How  con  this  he  said  to 
drjK'iid  on  M\y  lit  >t  tfr\}o  '  Tho  true  oxphinaliou  of  the  matter 
la,  llml  it  dcpcndu  on  a  |vrioilic  affeotiou  of  the  nerres,  capillaries, 
and  Nniallor  arloricH  of  the  i>«u-t. 

Uofitrx^  I  (H>uolitdo  thia  iuter«>8ting  sabjoct,  I  think  it  veil  to 
1\Y  MvLii^  YMU  th«  viows  of  Mn«  ««lebra(«d  phjsiok^sts,  which 
tMiiK'id«  with  iny  own,  and  u«  BtroBglj  combontire  of  the 
(l\kcUi»M  which  1  havo  ft^r  tuauj  jivan  adrooatod.  I  shall  first 
^dott)  tUk>  oi  Oarpeotor.  Um  moat  modem  tad  ooo 

of  lh«  lutvii ^..        '  .>f  <mr  Rritiab  phjnaologisUk  IratB  the 

Uur4  mUu^m)  \\f  ht»  on   Phrsiuiagj   ^  568):    their 

"  fwtliag  thom  in  this  jtaaa. 
-   „.    ..w.  XMod  of  the  iB%aixj  iaio  the 
^   thr  hlodd  thrw^^  &t  eafiDair 

■^. ^  M-«y 

<«•  «rtw 

>frfr»iiwiiii>    Ihu  it < 
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Uting  fluid  is   cansed   to  move   through  their  vessels.      This 
power  seems  to  originate  in  themselves,  and  to  be  closely  con- 
jiuected  with  the  state  of  the  nutritive  and  secreting  processes, 
"since    anything   which    stimulates   these    to    increased   energy 
accelerates  the  circulation,  whilst  any  check  to  them  occasions  a 
^corresponding  stagnation.     It  may  bo  convenient  to  designate 
is  motor  force  by  tlie  name  of  capillary  power,  it  being  clearly 
noderstood,  however,  that  no  mechanical  propulsion  is  thence 
implied.     On  ascending  the  animal  scale,  we  find   the   power 
which,  iu  the  lower  organisms,  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
system,  gradually  concentrated  in  a  single  part,  a  new  force, 
that  of  the  heart,  being  brought  into  operation,  and  the  circula- 
tion placed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  under  its  control.     Still 
there  is  evidence  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 
&pillaries  is  not  entirely  due  to  this,  since  it  may  continue 
/ter  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  may  itself  cease  in  par- 
ticular organs  when  the  heart  is  still  acting  vigorously,  and  is 
^eonstiintly  being  affected   in   amount   and   rapidity  by  causes 
rigicathig  in  the  part  itself,  and  in  no  way  affecting  the  heart. 
The  chief  proofs  of  these  statements  will  now  be  adverted  to. 
**  When  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  a  trans- 
ant  part,  such  as  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  is  observed  with  the 
microscope,  it  appears  at  first  to  take  place  with  great  evenness 
and  regularity.     But  on  watching  the  movement  for  some  time, 
various  changes  may  be  observed,  which  cannot  bo  attributed 
to  the  heort's  influence,  and  which  show  that  a  certain  regulating 
or  distributive  power  exists  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  or  in 
the  tissues  which  they  traverse.      Some  of  these  changes,  in- 
volving variations  in  the  size  of  the  capillary  tubes,  have  been 
^Already  referred  to ;  others,  however,  are  manifested  iu  great  and 
idden  alterations  in  the  velocity  of  the  current,  which  cause  a 
rked  difference  in  the  rates  of  the  movement  of  the   blood 
tbrongh  the  several  parts  of  the  area  under  obsei-vation.     Some- 
times this  variation  extends  even  to  the  entire  reversion,  for  a 
ime,  of  the  direction  of  the  movement,  in  certain  of  the  trans- 
^vcrae  or  communicating  branches,  the  flow  always  taking  place, 
of  course,  from  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker  current.     Not 
^nnfrequently  an  entire  stagnation  of  the  current  in  some  par- 
'Uralar  tube  prece<les  this  reversion  of  its  direction.   Inegularities 
of  ihia  kind,  however,  are  never  frequent  when  the  heart's  action 
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it  pnrt.iully  intomiptod  :  m  it  nsually  is  by  the  prossnre  to  which 

tUo  nniiniU  ntiiat  bo  i(nbjm«ted  in  ordnr  to  allow  microscopic 

•  '  tiiniH  III  b«i  mndo  on  it«  ciriMilnlion.     Under  such   cir- 

M  i<M,  I  lid  viirictitm  in  thi<  cnjiillary  circulation,  induced  by 

MUNICH  purely  local,  Ixvomo  vi<ry  onn«picuons,  fur  when  the  whole 

OUrrtutl  Inm  «w»rly  t»l(«(jnnt«Hl.  And  »  frosh  inii    '      *■         ^l  heart 

fMttiwn  it,  Uiii  nuivouxMit  iti  not  by  any  ni.  (as  it 

\n\fli\\  Ukw  Iwon  oxpt>ot^l  to  U^),  tlirough  tl>e  wboio  plexus  sop- 

1 '     '  '         ,  '        -I;,  but  is  much  preat^r  in  some  of  the 

.  > ;  th(>  variations  being  in  no  degree 

I  wtib  th<>ir  MM,  and  beiBK  ^'**7  diStnnt  at  dboii 

"  Tb«  KHt^iviMBt  of  Um  blood  in  theoo|alkriesor  celd-Uooded 
miiiiiU^  MUr  wnniWlw  vuitiem  of  theheaH.  baa  baea  reptaXetfy 
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the  heart  consist  merely  of  cells  loosoly  attached  together,  and 
\  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any  great  contractile  power. 

"  The  last  of  these  facts  may  be  said  not  to  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  question,  whether  the  capillary  power  has  any 
existence  in  the  adult  condition ;  but  the  phenomena  occasionally 
presented  by  the  foetus  at  a  later  stage  appear  decisive.  Cases 
are  of  no  very  frequent  occurrence  in  which  the  heart  is  absent 
daring  the  whole  embryonic  life,  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the 
organs  are  well  developed.  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases,  however, 
t  perfect  twin  fretus  exists,  in  which  the  placenta  is  in  some 
degree  nnited  with  that  of  the  imperfect  one  ;  and  it  has  been 
customarj'  to  attribute  the  circulation  in  the  latter  to  the  influence 
of  the  heart  of  the  former,  propagated  through  the  placental 
'  Teasels.  This  supposition  has  not  been  disproved  (however  im- 
probable it  may  seem)  until  recently,  when  a  case  of  this  kind 
occurred,  which  was  submitted  to  the  most  careful  examination 
by  an  accomplished  anatomist." 

Ae  the  case  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  by  Dr.  Houston,  is  given  in 
the  preceding  lecture,  I  shall  not  again  introduce  it,  but  pass  on 
to  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Carpenter  deduces  from  it.     "  It  is 
, erident,"  he  says,  "that  a  single  case  of  this  kind,  if  nnoqui- 
'  vocally  demonstrated,  furnishes  all  the  proof  that  can  be  needed 
of  the  existence,  even  in   the  highest  animals,  of  a  capillary 
..power,  which,  though  usually  subordinate  to  the  heart's  action,  is 
tnfficiently  strong  to  maintain  the  circulation  itself,  when  the 
power  of  the  central  organ  is  diminished.     In  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  we  may  observe  a  remarkable  power  in  the  living 
■system  to  adapt  itself  to  exigeucies.     In  the  acardiac  fcetus,  the 
capillary  power  supplies  the  place  of  the  heart  up  to  the  period 
of  birth,  after  which,  of  course,  the  circulation  ceases  for  want  of 
due  ai-ration  of  the  blood.     It  has  occasionally  been  noticed  that 
B  gradual  degeneration  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  has  taken 
place  during  Ufe,  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  muscular 
tiasue  could  at  last  bo  detected  in  it,  without  any  such  interrup- 
tion to  the  circulation  as  might   have  boon  anticipated,  if  it 
famished  the  sole  impelling  force. 

"  It  is  equally  capable  of  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  in- 
floencc  generated  in  the  capillaries  may  afford  a  complete  check 
U)  the  circulation  of  a  part,  even  when  the  heart's  action  is  un- 
impaired, and  no  mechanical  impediment  exists  to  the  transmis- 
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•ioo  of  Mood.  ThoB  caMS  of  spontaDeooa  guigraoe  of  tbe  lover 
txtrtsmitlo*  arc  of  no  onfroqoent  occurrence,  in  which  the  ittib 
of  tlw  Holid  ti<tMU(ii  is  clekrly  connected  with  s  local  d«eUiie  of 
tho  circoliition,  uml  iu  which  it  has  been  shown  bj  exmmioAtion 
of  the  limb  ttft«r  itM  retnovftl,  that  both  the  Urger  tubes  ind  the 
r;B|>illiiri(>M  were  completely  perrious :  bo  that  the  cessation  to  the 
flow  of  blood  could  not  be  attrihutf^d  to  any  impediment,  except 
tliat  ari«ing  from  tho  cexKatiun  of  80me  |H)wer  which  exists  in  the 
capiliuriifM,  and  iH  neceeasry  for  the  maintenance  of  the  correut 
throu;;!)  tlji.im. 

"  TL(!  inlluence  of  prolon^od  application  of  cold  to  a  part,  may 
lie  <)uiit<!(l  in  HU|>p<^irt  of  tin)  (tame  general  proposition ;  for,  although 
tiio  caliiirc  of  thu  vcmiudM  niuy  bu  ditnirii»hud  by  this  agent,  yet 
their  contriuttion  is  not  HutFicicnt  to  account  for  the  complete 
ooitHaticin  of  tlio  How  of  blood  through  them,  which  is  well-known 
to  toniiinate  in  tliu  Iomh  of  their  vitulily.  The  most  remarkable 
evidence  on  tbiM  jioint,  however,  in  derived  from  tho  phenomena 
of  aN])hyxia,  wliich  will  l)e  more  fully  explained  in  the  succeeding 
elinpler.  At  preHent,  it  may  bo  Htaktd  as  a  fact  which  has 
now  been  very  HatiHfuctoriiy  aflcortuinod,  that  if  admission  of  air 
into  the  lungH  bit  prevented,  the  circulation  through  them  will 
bu  brought  to  a  ntand,  us  soon  as  the  air  wiiich  tliey  contain  has 
bei-n,  to  a  great  degree,  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or  rather  has 
b(H!unu)  loaded  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  stagnation  will,  of 
oourso,  bo  communicated  to  all  the  rest  of  the  system.  Yet,  if  it 
have  not  coiitiiiU(>d  HuHicieiitly  long  to  cauHo  the  loss  of  vitality 
iu  till)  nervous  ceutros,  the  movement  may  be  renewed  by  tho 
lulmiHHiun  of  air  into  thu  lungs.  Now,  although  it  has  been 
UiH<rli'd  tbiit.  the  staginition  is  due  to  a  meehaniiMil  impediment, 
KiHulling  troni  a  contracted  state  of  the  lungs  in  such  cases,  this 
has  been  clearly  proved  not  to  be  tho  fact,  by  causing  animals  to 
breathe  a  gas  destitute  of  oxygon,  so  aa  to  produce  asphyxia  iu  n 
dillerenl  manner ;  tho  samo  stagnation  results  as  in  thu  other 


"If  til.  1  wiiieh  have  been  here  brought  together  bo 

oousideK  iiiug  tho  existtiuco,  in  all  classes  of  beings 

puHstiKsing  a  circulating  a]>paratus,  of  a  capillary  power  which 
''"'     '  ''■>ii  for  the  movement  of  the  nutritious 

<  _         ill  wliich  it  comes  inti^  more  iuimediato 

rulatlou  with  the  solids,  the  question  still  remains  open  as  to  its 
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natore.     That  the  capillaries  possess  a  contractile  power,  far 
higher  in  degree  than  that  of  the  large  arteries,  and  more  easily 
L  excited  than  that  of  the  smaller,  appears  scarcely  to  admit  of 
'doubt;  though  to  what  it  is  due,  may  be  reasonably  questioned. 
It  has  been  recently  asserted  by  Schwann,  that  they  possess  the 
Lgame  kind  of  fibrous  tissue  in  their  walls  as  do  the  large  vessels ; 
(•nd  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable.     It  is  not  possible, 
however,  that  their  contractility  could  have  any  influence  in 
Lsiding  the  continuous  motion  of  blood  through  thorn,  unless  it 
'were  exercised  in  a  very  ditferent  manner  frum  that  of  which 
observation  aflforda  us  evidence  ;  for  when  we  are  microscopically 
Lexamining  the  capillary  circulation  of  any  part,  it  is  at  once  seen 
^that  the  vessels  present  no  obvious  movement,  and  that  the 
stream  now  rendered  continuous  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries, 
passes  through  them  as   through   unelaatic   tubes.     The  only 
method  in  which  the  contractility  of  the  capillaries  could  produce 
•  regular  influence  on  the  current  of  blood  would  be  an  alter- 
,  native  contraction  and  dilatation,  or  a  peristaltic  movement ;  and 
of  neither  of  these  can  the  least  traces  be  discerned.     Hence  we 
nhould   altogether  dismiss   from   our   minds   the  idea   of  any 
mechiinuiil  assistance  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  capillaries  to 
the  movement  of  the  blood.     That  the  contractile  coat  of  the 
capillaries  has  for  its  office  to  regulate  the  calibre  of  the  vessels, 
can  scarcely  bo  doubted  ;  but  any  general  permanent  contraction 
would  only  occasion  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation, — as  is  shown 
by  the  effects  of  stimulating  injections,  which,  if  thrown  into  the 
Tesselfl  before  their  vitality  has  been  lost,  will  not  pass  through 
the  capillaries.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  bo  through  their 
action  on  this  coat  that  local  stimuli  occasion  a  contraction  of 
ibo  capillaries ;  their  effect,  however,  is  different  from  what  might 
have  been  anticipated ;  for,  instead  of  the  capillary  circulation 
being    retarded,    it  is  accelerated,  at  least  until   an  abnormal 
condition  results  from  their  continued  operation.     Here  again  is 
•ootber  evidence  that  something  different  from  mechanical  power 
mast  be  the  agent  that  operates  in  all  the  foregoing  cases. 

'*  It  appears  from  the  preceding  facts  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  power  in  question  uniformly  operates,  may  be  thus 
simply  and  definitely  expressed  : — Whilst  the  injection  of  blood 
into  the  capillar)'  vessels  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  heart,  its  rate  of  passage  through  those  vessels  is 
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greatly  modified  by  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  processes  to 
whicli  it  should  normally  he  enhserrient  in  them.  The  current 
being  rendered  more  rapid  by  an  increase  in  their  activity,  and 
being  stagnated  by  their  depression  or  total  cessation.  Thas 
it  seems  tliat  '  the  capillaries  possess  a  dittrihitive  power  over 
the  blood,  regulating  the  local  circulation  independently  of  the 
oeutr&l  organ,  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  each  part.'  If 
(his  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
capillnries  will  only  have  a  secondary  influence  on  the  movement 
of  the  blood  through  them.  The  former  condition  is  usually  an 
indication  of  diminished  vital  energy ;  and  vhen  it  is  observed, 
it  it  alxDOSt  invariably  accompanied  by  a  retardation  or  partial 
■Ugnatiou  of  the  current ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
a  moderate  stimulus,  which  excites  the  oomtraetilitj,  aeoeletates 
for  a  timo  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  rendering  mora  eneigetie 
that  reaction  between  the  fluids  and  the  snrroonding  tiasaea, 
which  is  the  coodition  that  really  has  the  most  inflnencA  orer  tha 
current. 

In  the  EiuUmrfh  Mtdieal  mnd  Smryieat  Jamnal  tor  Jnly, 
1942,  Toa  will  find  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Holland,  of 
BlufiaU.  OB  "  The  Forces  hj  vfaidi  the  Blood  is  Circulated  in 
CbfOkrjr  Yeaaels." 

The  aothor  goes  throngh  all  the  aignments  that  have  been 
■fivawed  to  provo  that  tb»  coealation  through  thesa 
MlBfty  daa  to  the  fism  of  tba  haait,  and  he 
fcetorOy  how  wit  imcandlable  such  doetriaeB  are  with  ftrts  at 
owj  4mj  ootMiaoco.  At  the  end  of  iha  paper  he  meotiaDs  an 
,  lAtt  I  Wim  to  ha  VMljeetMMhk.  and.  if  poMhk^ 
B  Dr.  &«ataB!s  moasler;  it 
dart*  that  the  cirenktiaa  thmog^  Oe 
;  to  a  vital  pTCpsttr  of  thaae 
aftha  mAmmte  demed  fraa  a  rW  •  (rryA.  We  afcaD  aBow  Dr. 
to  speafc  wt  ■maeif  r-^  Taa  sbbSbbI  vbb  mtnsja 
tfa*  liiniwti  to  the  iitas.  d»  vaUBeal 
blaodfrM^fMMtothwocgw.  The 
«f  theae  tw  riiwipr  of  w—li  m  th* 

ai  th« 
ftwaBaMcatvba 
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lea,  and  that  the  arteries  originate  in  the  same  kind  of 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  phenomena  of 
foDtal  circulation,  but  to  allude  only  to  one  striking  peculiarity, 
riz.,  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  umbilical  vein.  This  fluid  is 
trAnsmil.t«d  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus  without  the  aid  of  any 
propulsive  organ.  The  capillaries  are,  indeed,  the  only  sources 
of  motive  power  show-n  to  exist,  and  hence  the  placenta,  separated 
from  the  uterus,  ap})cared  capable  of  determining  the  influence 
of  capillaries,  and  the  efficiency  of  it  in  urging  the  blood  through 
the  long  capacious  vein.  To  institute  the  experiment  a  placenta 
procured,  twenty  minutes  after  separation  from  the  uterus, 
Ibii4  placed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cord,  in  a  bladder,  which 
rvsB  immersed  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  100'^  Fahrenheit. 
The  free  extremity  of  the  cord,  at  the  same  moment,  was  elevated 
•  an  angle  of  80'^,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  glass,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  the  placenta.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment  no  blood  escaped  from  the  vein,  but  in  two 
minutes  from  the  immersion  it  began  to  flow,  and  continued  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  at  this  time  it  was  found  that  the 
glass  had  received  above  one  ounce.  Here,  then,"  continues  Dr. 
ifioUand,  "  is  an  experiment,  much  less  exceptionable  in  its 
I  character  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  demonstrating 
the  power  of  the  capillaries  to  carry  on  tlie  circulation,  not  only 
in  their  own  complicated  network  of  vessels,  but  in  larger 
Teasels,  and  which  ultimately  terminate  in  a  capacious  vein  ;  and 
the  difficulty  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  was  inbentiouuUy 
^4ticraased  by  the  elevation  of  the  whole  cord  above  the  level  of 
plofienta.  Had  this  organ  been  immersed  without  the 
bladder,  the  absorption  or  imbibition  of  the  water  would  have 
invalidated  the  experiment.  The  water  is  employed  as  an 
^external  stimulant  for  the  purjjose  of  maintaining,  what  may  be 
conceived  to  be  the  natural  temperature  of  the  placenta. 

"  The  flow  of  blood  in  this  experiment,  in  our  opinion,  arises 
entirely  from  tlio  influence  of  the  capillaries.  The  stimulus  of 
tho  water  causes  the  blood  to  excite  them  to  contraction,  and  the 
^Moape  of  it  is  not  opposed  by  any  impediment.  We  cannot 
tinagine  that  the  experiment  produces  any  important  modification 
in  the  conditions  of  Uie  blood.  The  water  is  not  absorbed,  nor 
is  the  temperature  of  it  elevated  above  the  heat  of  the  body. 
TLo  consideration  of  the  circulation  in  this  case  is  not  compli< 
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raU'il  by  ciroiimstances  acting  a  terf/o,  or  in   advance   of  tl 
Llood  ;  nor  by  the  agency  of  respiration,  or  the  straggles  of  a^ 
animal  in  torture  or  placed  in  a  constrained  position." 

In  Adelou's  P/ii/jtio/o./ic  de  VHomme,  vol.  iii.  p.  321,  yd! 
will  tiiid  the  following  remarks  strongly  corroborative  of  my  view 
of  the  capillary  circulation  : — 

"  In  microscopical  observations  on  living  iinimals,"  he  says, 
"  we  have  seen  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels  not  only  circulat- 
ing  from  arteries  towards  veins  through  the  capillary  syatema, 
with  such  phenomena  that  its  progress  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  the  heart,  but  ofleu  stopping,  as  if  hesitating  on 
the  direction  which  it  was  to  follow,  and  even  retrograding  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  for  a  long  lime.  On  irritating  a 
while  part,  the  blood  is  observed  all  at  once  to  tlow  into  the 
capillary  system  of  this  part,  and  this  system  appears  to  exert  a 
sort  of  suction  or  absorbing  power  on  this  fluid." 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  the  capillary  vessels  exercise  a  remarkable 
intluence  over  the  circulation.  There  are  other  proofs  which  I 
shall  not  touch  on  at  present,  as  the  more  immediate  business 
of  the  hospital  prevents  me  from  deviating  any  further  from  the 
path  of  strict  clinical  investigation.  You  may  a»k,  perhaps, 
why  1  have  enten^d  on  tl»is  subject  at  all,  or  why  I  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  matters  which  appear  to  possess  only  a  mere  theoretical 
interest.  Because  I  am  persuaded  that  much  error  exists  with 
raspeot  to  the  nature  of  the  forces  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
circulation,  and  because  I  think  it  of  the  most  vital  importance 
that  yon  should  bo  in  possession  of  correct  principles  to  guide 
you  in  the  numerous  cmergeDcies  attendant  on  the  treatment  of 
diseaso.  The  human  body,  in  its  development  from  a  lower  to 
•  bigh»  degroo  of  organisation,  loses  none  of  its  chantcter,  it 
weetMls,  tetainini;  in  its  more  perfect  dervlopment  ail  that  is 
poDocoimd  in  aa  inferior  state.  In  the  first  f  tage  of  ita  develop- 
meat  it  possMsed  a  diffused  nervous  and  Taaeolar  system.  It 
then  acquired  small  nervoos  strings  and  capillary  vessels,  and 
Anallj  larger  art-  :er  oerm,  nanuus  centres,  and  a  heart. 

In  the  same  ws;  L-olatioo  eommeiMed,  bef^iaiuni;  in  tha 

Bmaller  vvssels  and  extending  to  the  Ur^grr,  aide*!  bj  the  ria  a 
rrr«>,  bat  iiid«peiuleot  of  it  in  a  ramaxkable  degree.  From  thia 
ilvw  of  the  subject  it  bUow*  thtt,  la  maaj  euM  of  diae«s«. 
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are  to  look  to  the  forces  which  regulate  the  circniation  of  the  part 
affected,  and  not  to  any  vis  a  tergo,  or  propelling  power  of  the 
heart.  The  physician  and  surgeon  must  study  the  life  of  each 
part  in  attempting  to  estimate  its  morbid  conditions.  It  was  a 
want  of  proper  knowledge  on  this  subject  which  led  to  so  many 
errors  in  practice.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  treatment 
of  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
drain  the  patient  of  blood  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  a  mere 
local  inflammation.  In  truth,  the  treatment  of  local  inflamma- 
tion, whether  affecting  external  organs,  as  phlegmon,  carbuncle, 
erysipelas,  or  internal  parts,  as  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  &c.,  can 
never  be  properly  understood,  until  the  old  doctrine  which  (by 
t4MM'hing  that  the  vis  a  tergo  was  everything  in  inflammation) 
led  to  a  too  general  use  of  venesection,  has  been  laid  aside  and 
sounder  opinions  adopted. 
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LECTURE  Vn. 
rxm  n  irblasd. — spioBiac  or  1847 

•Btoiof  on  the  toMtBMiit  of  ^phas  Feier,  I  wibIi  to 
make  *  few  preUminftrr  obsemtaoos  apoa  iss  nature  sad  peeaUat 
ehaxMUn.  In  the  first  plaee,  iTpbiis  fcvar  is  iwiiiMnif  in  this 
qwatay :  si  bo  period,  from  the  esriiest  reewds  down  to  the 
piwaawt,  hss  it  been  eatifvlj  absent — •  feet  of  which  joo  can 
casilj  satisfy  Toorsehss  bj  euMiihiag  ov  old  satboni,  snd  bj 
iwiining  to  the  aanasl  reperts  of  fhb  kmr  hnspjtsls.  ns>abK»h»r! 
Ihtsigh  dilftrswt  parts  of  Irdsad.  Ferer,  as  I  hsTe  ssid,  b 
shrajB  sadaus  ni  Iraisnd,  ink  oeeasioasify  iar  oas  jear  or 

or  a  saeeesaoa  of  jsais  or  sssaoas.  it  I 
I  than  asaaST  rife,  and  then  it  is  said  to  bs  ejideiniff  la 
oqr  report  of  the  fcrrer  which  ieiMtaltii  the  went  of  bdsad  in 
IfrW.  T  ■drmrril  Ihr  tusniim  IT^I  siab  npiafmiri  sir  i  iinii  iiisal 
on  graai  dearth  of  pronaionai,  sad  their  anwhaleeome  qaaldj. 
Ihess  aiw,  no  doobt.  s^jgrnntnig  finwmiitanfis,  bat  Ast  thcj 
are  ne4  ths  sole  er  even  the  ^Mf  canaasof  lyphna  spidaadcs.  is 

ftom  what  I  bsTV'  since  6«qacatly  wflnfssfii,  m^  the 
!  of  few  ipilnmins  imag  jwaa  sf  phiilj.  of 

Iks  ipidsMJc  fetsr  of  the  list  yesr  (1847)  mi^tA,  tea 

-efths 
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independent  of  Bitnntion,  aspect,  height  above  the  level 
of  the  8e»,  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  soil,  or  any  other  eircnm- 
Btance  connected  with  mere  locality,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
when  typhus  begins  to  increase  notably  in  the  Dublin  hospitals, 
we  may  always  rest  assured  that  a  nearly  simultaneous  increase 
of  fever  will  be  observed  in  Cork,  Galway,  Limerick,  and  Belfast, 
i$ti  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  ascertained  by  wTiting  to 
Ptbe  physicians  of  fever  hospitals  in  these  cities. 

For  a  considerable  period  there  was  a  great  tendency  among 
bysicians  to  refer  the  origin  of  typhus,  and  almost  every  variety 
>f  fever,  to  malaria,  or  unwholesome  emanations  from  the  soil, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  In  Ireland 
^Jacts  do  not  bear  out  this  hypothesis ;  for,  as  already  stated, 
rhen  an  epidemic  of  fever  has  become  established,  it  breaks  out 
aimultaueously  in  situations  the  most  different,  and  in  some 
where  no  such  emanations  can  be  supposed  to  exist.  Thus,  I 
have  seen  a  whole  family  affected  in  the  telegraph,  situated  at 
the  summit  of  Killiney,  a  mountain  formed  of  bare  granite,  and 
indeed  the  granite  and  mountain  districts  beyond  Eathfarnham, 
Tallaght,  and  Killikee,  supply  the  Meath  Hospital  with  its 
rorst  cases  of  tj-phus.  The  malarious  origin  of  fever  in  general, 
I  may  remark,  become  much  less  probable  since  the  pub- 
ion  of  the  official  documents  connected  with  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  British  ti'oops  in  the  Colonies,  and  from  which, 
,.aB  Major  TuUoch  reports,  it  clearly  appears  that  fevers  of  the 
u)Bt  malignant  character  frequently  arise  in  places  presenting, 
all  appearance,  a  combination  of  circumstances  most  favour- 
>blo  to  the  exclusion  of  malarious  influence,  while  fever  is  never 
endemic  in  other  stations,  where  all  the  reputed  sources  of 
malaria  exist  together. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries, 

the  effects  of  cultivation  and  drainage  on  the  health  of  the  in- 

hAbitaiits  are    very  remarkable,  and   I   myself  have   witnessed 

Eseveml  cxempliBcations  of  the  improvement  of  the  public  health 

thus  effected.     Formerly  ague  was  of  rather  common  occurrence 

in  some  marshy  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin, 

Ifand  consequently  when  I  was  a  pupil,  cases  of  intermittent 

fever  were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  hospitals;   now 

W  low  grounds  have  been  drained,  and  thus  the  production 

if  ague  has  been  entirely  arrested.     It  may  be  cited  as  a  proof 

TOL.  I.  1 
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of  Uie  former  frequency  of  agruo  in  Dublin,  that  when  sulphi 
of  quina  had  hocu  discovered  in  France,  we  in  IreLuid  were 
among  the  first  British  physicians  who  verified  its  anti-aguisk 
powers ;  and  Dr.  Barker  and  I,  each  of  us,  published  tables  of 
many  cases  of  agae  cured  in  hospital  by  that  n-medy.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  first  dose  of  sulphate  of  qniom  erer 
administered  in  Ireland  was  by  myself,  at  th«  IhwDcondra 
Fever  Hospital. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  drainage  greatly  improres 
tl)o  health  of  the  public ;  and  this  opinion  has  lately  rtceined 
additional  support  from  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Chadwick, 
relative  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  laboniing  populatioa, 
from  whose  work  the  following  passage  is  extracted  : — 

"  In  oonaidering  the  circomstances  external  Ut  the  resideoee 
which  affeei  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  population,  the  impor- 
tauoe  of  a  general  hmd  drainage  is  dereloped,  by  the  inqoims 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  prexalent  diseases,  to  be  of  a  raagBitode 
of  which  no  conception  had  been  fanned  at  the  eommenofr- 
meot  of  the  invefitigatioa  :  its  importiince  is  manileeted  by  the 
•em*  oooaeqneaoM  of  its  neglect  in  every  part  of  the  oonntir. 
as  well  as  by  its  adTtntages  in  the  ioereaaiiig  nlabrity  asd 
{wodoctiTeoMs  wbereTer  the  dnuoage  has  been  skilfal  and 
•ffBOtaal.  The  following  instance  is  presented  in  a  report 
from  Mr.  John  Marahall.  Jan.,  the  clerk  to  the  onion  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  :— 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  at  one  period  in 
a  desolate  state^  bein^  frequently  innndated  by  the  npbad  vvten, 
and  destitate  of  adeqaste  nwans  of  draina^ :  the  lower  parts 
baeame  a  wildsnatss  of  stagnant  pools,  the  cshalatioas  from 
which  loaded  tlie  air  with  pestiferoos  Ta^oan  and  fags.  Now, 
by  the  inipre»T«n«iits  whioh  have  frota  time  to  time  been  made, 
and  partiealarly  within  the  last  fifty  Tears,  an  alteration  has 
taken  plaee  wUdt  au^  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  magic.  I)t  the 
indostiy.  and  spirit  of  the  iahabitaats.  a  farlom  waste 
bees  ooarnud  into  pleasant  and  fsrtile  pastures,  and  they 
;  hare  been  lawaried  by  boonteoas  hanvsta.  Dcatn* 
ita,  eBginea.  and  ewilnaiuea  have  gnma  atabifi^ 
to  fte  aeO  <«hieh  in  its  natore  is  as  rich  as  the  Delta  of  Egypt), 
ss  wdk  as  salabcity  to  the  air.  Hmsb  very  eoosiderable  im. 
tboofb  earned  oo  at  a  ffr*at  erpcttse,  harv  at 
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turned  to  a  double  account,  both  in  reclaiming  much  ground 
uad  improving  the  rest,  and  in  contributing  to  tlie  bealthinoss 
of  the  inhabitants.  Works  of  modern  refinement  have  given  a 
totally  different  face  and  character  to  this  once  neglected  spot ; 
much  has  been  performed — much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
pltsbod  by  the  rising  generation.  The  demand  for  labour  pro- 
daced  by  drainage  is  incalculable ;  but  when  it  is  stated  that 
where  i«e<lge  and  rushes  existed  but  a  few  years  since  we  uow 
have  fields  of  waving  oats  and  even  wheat,  it  must  bo  evident 
that  it  is  very  great. 

"  On  reference  to  a  very  perfect  account  of  the  baptisms, 
mamB^s,  and  burials,  in  Wisbeach,  from  1558  to  182U,  I  find 
that  in  the  decennial  periods  of  which  1801,  1811,  and  1821 
wore  the  middle  years,  the  baptisms  and  burials  were  as 
ander : — 

ropalfttlao 
lUptlslTiB.  Burlali.  Id  liiul. 

179«tol805  1,«27  1,S35  4,710 

leOfi  to  1816  1,6M  1,313  &,20» 

l«lStol835  2,166  1,390  6,M6 

"  In  the  first  of  the  three  periods  the  mortality  was  1  in  31 ; 
ia  tbo  second,  1  in  40 ;  in  the  third,  1  in  47 ;  the  latter  being 
kas  than  the  exact  mean  mortality  of  the  kingdom  fur  the  last 
two  jrearo.  (See  Registrar-General's  Second  Report,  p.  4,  folio 
edition.)  These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  mortality  has 
wonderfully  diminished  in  the  last  half  century,  and  who  can 
doabt  but  that  the  increased  salubrity  of  the  fens  produced  by 
diainago  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  improvement  ?  " 

Evidence  of  a  similar  nature  is  given  with  reference  to  various 
parts  of  England. 

In  the  reports  given  from  the  parish  ministers  in  the  statistical 
•ants  of  Scotland,  the  effects  of  drainage  upon  the  general 
Ith  of  the  population  are  strongly  marked  in  almost  every 
eoanty,  expressed  in  notes  made  from  an  examination  of  the 
tttams.  Sutherland— Parish  of  Rogart :  "  Healthy,  and  a  good 
deal  of  draining."  Far:  "  Subject  to  no  particular  disease;  a 
of  draining."  Ross  and  Cromarty — Alness:  "Dry  and 
Ithy ;  climate  improved  by  drainage."  It  is  to  be  under- 
I,  that  drainage  appears  to  form  the  essential  part  of  agri- 
ealtarml  improvement  which  is  connected  with  the  improvement 
af  beftlth.     Thus,  the  notes  from  another  parish  in  the  same 
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county,   Kilmnir,  Wegter,    and  Suddy,  state  it   as   "lieaithy 
great   improvement;    scarcely   uu    acre   in    its   original   state.'*' 
Rosmarkie:  "Healthy;  agriculture  much  iraproTed."     Elgin — 
New  Spynie  :  "  Healthy ;  much  waste  reclaimed,  much  drain 
ing."      Alves  :    "  Dry  and    healthy,    well    cultivated  ;    wooi 
sometimes  used  for  drains."     Banff — Deckford  :  "  Healthy,  an- 
people   long  lived ;    much    draining."      Kincardine — Fordoun 
"  So    much   draining    that    now   no   swamps ;    formerly   agues 
common,  now  quite  unknown."      Angus — Carmylie  :  "  Health 
improved  from  draining."     Kinross — Kinross  :  "  Agues  prova-y 
lent  sixty  years  ago  in  consequence  of  marshes,  now  never  mei 
with."     Oswell :  "  Ague  prevailed  formerly,  but  not  since  tin 
land  was  drained."     Perth — Methven  :  "  The  north  much  im 
proved  by   draining."      Redgortou  :    "  Healthy  ;  no   prevailing 
disease ;  ague  was  frequent  formerly,  but  not  since  the  land  has 
been  drained  and  planted."     Moneydie  :  "  Healthy  ;  an  inimcnsO| 
improvement  by  draining."     Abernyte  :   "  Since  the   land  wai 
drained,  scrofula  rare  and  ague  unknown."     Monzie  :  "  Healthy ; 
a  good  deal  of  land  reclaimed."     Auchterarder  :  "  Much  drain 
ing,   and  waste   land  reclaimed ;    climate   good."      Muckhart 
"  Great  improvement  in  agriculture  ;  ague  formerly  prevalent, 
not  so  now."     Muthill :  "  Healthy  ;  much  draining,  and  culti- 
vation extended."     And  similar  statements  are  made  from  thi 
rural  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Ague  is  the  most  remarkable  disease  engendered  by  a  marsh; 
state  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  disappearance  of  agni 
forms  the  most  easily  noted  and  most  striking  change  in  tl 
health  of  the  inhabitants  produced  by  drainage ;  hence  ague  i 
80  often  mentioned  in  the  above  extract.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  drainage  not  merely  removes  ague,  but  is  benefici; 
to  the  public  health,  in  removing  various  other  maladies  ani 
derangements  of  the  health  which  are  obsenablo  among  thi 
inhabitants  of  marshy  districts ;  and  the  remark  made  wi 
respect  to  Ahernytc,  "since  the  land  was dniined,  scrofula  rare, 
was,  no  doubt,  founded  on  accurate  observation. 

Numerous  other  stateraeuts,  corroborative  of  the  preccdin 
might  be  easily  brought  forward,  but  though  ready  to  allow  t 
general  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  public  resulting  froi 
drainage,  improved  habits  of  cli-niilincss  and  increased  comfort: 
yet  1  cannot  admit  that  in  Ireland  we  are  to  expect  :inv  noi 
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dimination  of  continued  fever  from  the  operation  of  these  causes. 
In  making  this  statement,  you  are  aware  that  I  am  opposing  the 
nsaally  prevalent  opinion.  The  grounds  for  my  dissent  have 
been  partly  explained  to  you  already,  for,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, the  increase  or  diminution  of  fever  in  Ireland  arises  from 
soal<^  unknown  general  atmospheric,  or,  if  you  will,  climatic 
iflucnceB,  quite  independent  of  locality  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
lofit  improved  and  thoroughly  drained  towns  and  country 
istricta  are  quite  as  liable  to  epidemics  of  tj'phus  as  are  the 
lost  neglected  and  marshy  parts  of  our  island.  The  causes 
which  occasion  these  epidemics  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no 
»T  connected  with  the  notable  variations  in  the  seasons,  for  with 
the  ravages  of  tj-phua  are  observed  sometimes  in  dry,  some- 
times in  rainy  seasons  ;  and  its  epidemics  appear  quite  uniufln- 
icfd  cither  by  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  Other 
'complaints  are  obviously  dependent  on  the  physical  characters  of 
the  seasons,  and  I  have  made  the  curious  observation,  that  when- 
ever the  weather  in  Dublin  becomes  dry  and  steady,  the  public 
becomes  unhealthy.  This  singular  fact  admits,  perLajiH,  of 
explanation  ;  for  so  habituated  is  the  Irish  constitution  to  rapid 
changes  of  temperature,  wind,  and  rain,  that  it  is  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  an  unaccustomed,  and  therefore  unnatural  position, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  steady. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  midoubtcd,  that  fever  is  neither 
prevalent  nor  so  fatal  in  any  of  the  western  kingdoms  of 
Europe  as  in  Ireland.  This  opinion  has  been  long  entertained 
by  physicians,  and  its  truth  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  following 
Bxtract  from  Surgeon  Wilde's  valuable  report  npon  the  table  of 
deaths  published  in  the  Bcport  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Irish  census  in  1841. 

"  The  total  deaths  from  fever  in  Ireland  during  the  ten  years 
included  between  June,  1831,  and  June,  1841,  afforded  by  the 
[18U8  returns,  amount  to  112,072 — in  the  proportion  of  100 
Jos  to  8014  females,  being  one  death  in  every  1059  of  the 
mort4ility  from  all  causes,  and  one  in  8*4  of  the  deaths  of  the 
total  epidemic  class  of  diseases. 

*•  The  provincial  summaries  afford  the  following  proportions 
of  the  mortahty  from  fever,  compared  with  the  total  deaths,  in 
different  districts,  and  the  hospitals  and  institutions,  &.c. : — 
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From  this  docmnont  it  fallows  that  the  mortality  from  fever 
in  Ireland  amounts  to  a  fraction  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
mortality,  wheTeas  in  London  the  terer  deaths  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  total  deaths.  This  difference 
becomes  more  striking  from  considering  that  deaths  in  Dahlia 
from  fever  are  actoally  nearly  double  the  deaths  from  the  same 
cause  in  London.  The  last  census  made  the  population  ofj 
London  amount  to  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand,  whilsi 
that  of  Dublin  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand. 

The  admirable  papers  of  Dr.  Cowan  have  thrown  much  lighi 
upon  the  comparative  frequency  of  fever  in  dififerent  parts  of 
Britain,  and  his  tables  prove  that  Glasgow  is  more  unfaTouzmUy 
situated,  as  regards  fever,  even  than  Dublin  ;  for  in  1835,  188& 
1837.  the  deaths  from  fever  alone  were  412,  t^l,  2,180,  being,  i 
the  relation  to  the  mortality  from  all  discAses,  (me  in  15'6, 10,  am 
4*7  annually ;  but  as  the  year  1887  was  temaxbble  for  a  Cearfi 
epideinic,  this  mortality  is  over  the  aTeiage,  tor  Dr.  Cowan  in 
another  place  shows,  tint  while  in  Glaagow,  with  a  popolation  of 
200,000,  the  annual  average  of  fever,  dedoeed  from  wren  years, 
ending  with  1836,  has  beoi  l,81i  cases;  in  MMwhtwter,  with  a 
population  of  228.000.  it  has  been  tor  the  same  period  only 
in  Leeds,  with  a  popuUtion  of  128,000,  only  '2H ;  and  in 
castle,  with  a  population  of  58,000,  so  little  as  39 
nombeis  bring  cut,  in  striking  contrast  with  IreUnd,  the  imrao- 
nitj  from  tetct  enjoyed  by  large  Kngliah  towns,  and  eocroboata 
thfe  remark  already  nude,  that  the  fslwii  and  eeBtnl  put*  of 
Eritain,  enjoying  a  eiiuMto  mom  diffsrant  from  that  of  Irdand, 
so  likewise  are  moeh  freer  from  ferer  than  the  western  puts  of 
Britain,  whose  dimste  ^>proiimaies  more  to  the  Irish. 
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It  is  curious  that  in  those  towns  in  England  which  hare 
greater  intorcourse  with  Ireland,  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  typhus  predominates  more  than  in  others  not  similarly 
circumstanced.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Dr.  Lombard  *  con- 
dudc-d  that  maculated  typhus  fever  was  imported  into  England 
and  Scotland  by  Irish  labourers,  who  go  over  in  such  numbers 
©very  year  to  reap  the  hanest.  But  from  the  statistical  reports 
of  Dr.  Cowan  and  others,  it  appears  that,  as  regards  Scotland, 
this  explanation  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  west  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
irhicb  the  climate  is  almost  the  same,  possess  the  same  com- 
binations of  circumstances  which  produce  typhus.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  bo  more  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  which  a 
simple  cold  (which  in  England  would  be  perfectly  devoid  of 
danger)  runs  into  maculated  fever  in  Ireland,  and  that,  too, 
under  circumstances  quite  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of 
contagion — in  truth,  except  when  fever  is  epidemic,  catching 
cold  is  its  most  usual  cause. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  epidemics  among  cattle 
being  simultaneous  with  human  epidemics,  and  we  have  the 
testimonies  of  Homer  and  Herodotus  in  support  of  the  popular 
belief.  I  am  quite  sure  that  various  diseases,  such  as  ague, 
remittent  and  bilious  fever,  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  brought  on  by 
miasmata,  which,  emanating  from  the  earth,  may  likewise  pro- 
duce epidemics  among  cattle.  Mr.  Chadwick's  work  contains 
the  following  striking  statement ; — 

"  In  the  course  of  inquiries  as  to  what  have  been  the  eflfects  of 
laud  drainage  upon  health,  one  frequent  piece  of  information 
received  has  been  that  the  rural  population  had  not  observed 
the  tfft'cts  on  their  own  heidth,  but  they  had  marked  the  effects 
of  tlraiiiago  on  the  health  and  improvement  of  the  stock.  Thus 
the  less  frequent  losses  of  stock  from  epidemics  are  beginning  to 
be  perceived  as  accouipiiuying  the  benefits  of  drainage  in  addition 
to  those  of  increased  vegetable  production." 

Dr.  Edward  Harrison,  in  a  paper  in  which  he  points  out  the 
connexion  between  the  rot  in  sheep  and  other  animals,  and 
some  im[Mjrtuut  disorders  in  the  human  constitution,  observes : — 

"  The  connexion  between  humidity  and  the  rot  is  universally 
ittod  by  experienced  graziers ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  obserra- 

•  IhiUiii  MfiVml  Journal,  ToL  X. 
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tioD,  that  ainco  the  brooks  and  rivalets  in  the  conuty  of  Lincoln 
have  been  better  managed,  and  the  system  of  laying  ground  dry, 
by  open  ditches  and  under  draining,  has  been  more  judiciously 
practised,  the  rot  is  become  far  less  prevalent.  Sir  John  Pringl^ 
informs  us,  that  persons  have  maintained  themselves  in  good 
health,  daring  sickly  seasons,  by  inhabiting  the  upper  stories  of 
their  houses  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  merely  by  con- 
fining sheep  on  high  grounds  through  the  night,  they  have 
escaped  the  rot. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  of  opinion  that,  after  May-tlay, 
he  could  communicate  tlto  rot  at  pleasure,  by  flooding,  and 
aftemards  stocking  his  closes,  while  they  were  drenched  and 
saturated  with  moisture." 

The  sanatory  eflFects  of  road-cleansing — to  which  house-drainage 
and  road-drainage  are  auxiliary,  is,  it  appears,  not  confined  to 
the  streets  in  towns  and  the  roads  in  villages,  but  extends  over 
the  roads  at  a  distance  from  habitations  on  which  there  is 
traffic.  Dr.  Harrison — whose  testimony  has  been  cited  on  the 
subject  of  the  analogy  of  the  diseases  of  animals  to  those  which 
affect  the  human  constitution — in  treating  of  the  prevention  of 
fever  or  the  rot  among  sheep,  warns  the  shepherd  that,  although 
be  may  provide  drained  pasture  and  avoid  "  rottiug-plaees  "  in 
the  fields,  all  his  care  will  be  frustrated  if  he  do  not  avoid,  with 
equal  care,  leading  the  sheep  over  wet  and  miry  roads  vnih 
stagnant  ditches — which  are  as  pernicious  as  the  places  in  the 
fields  designated  as  "  rotting-places."  He  is  solicitous  to 
impress  the  fact,  that  the  rot,  i.e.,  the  typhus  fever,  has  been 
contracted  in  ten  minutes,  that  sheep  can  at  "  any  time  be 
tainted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  while  the  land  retains  its 
moisture  and  the  weather  is  hot  and  sultry."  He  gives  the 
following  instance,  amongst  others,  of  the  ilanger  of  traversing 
badly  drained  roads.  "  A  gentleman  removed  ninety  sheep 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  his  own  residence.  On  coming 
near  to  u  bridge  which  is  thrown  over  the  Barling's  river,  one  of 
the  drove  fell  into  a  ditch  and  fractured  its  leg.  The  shepherd 
inunediately  took  it  in  his  arms  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
set  tbe  limb.  During  this  time,  which  did  not  ocx-upy  more 
than  one  hoar,  tbe  remoindeir  were  left  to  grose  in  the  ditebe« 
and  lane.  The  flock  were  then  driven  home,  and  a  month  ofler- 
wmrda  the  other  sheep  joined  its  eompanloos.      Tbe  shepherd 
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DU  discovered  that  all  bad  contracted  the  rot  except  the  lame 
iif>e(i ;  and  as  they  were  never  separated  on  any  other  occasion, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was  acquired  by 

j^fecding   in   the   road    and   ditch    bottoms."     The    precautions 
fiplicablc   to   the   sheep   and   cattle   will   be   deemed    equally 
applicable  to  the  labouring  population  who  traverse  such  roads. 

Willi  reference  to  this  question  I  may  remark,  that  although 
I  lisve  carefully  watched  the  prof^ress  of  fever  in  Ireland  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  not  been  able  distinctly 
to  connect  its  epidemics  with  any  epizootic  disease, — true  it  is, 
that  occasionally  typhus  fever  is  prevalent  at  a  time  that  some 
Catal  epidemic  aflfects  horned  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep,  and  from 
sach  an  occurrence,  an  incautious  reasoner  might  be  led  to 
assume  a  natural  connexion  between  the  two  epidemics  as  both 
proceetliug  from  the  one  cause.  A  more  protracted  series  of 
observations  will,  however,  dispel  this  illusion,  for  he  will  then 
see  that  the  connexion  is  only  accidental.  Of  this  the  years 
1841  and  184'2  afforded  a  remnrkabio  examjile ;  for  during  both 
the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  decimated  by  a  most  malignant 
epizootic,  while  during  the  same  period  I  never  recollect  a  greater 

timmonity  from  typhus  :  in  fact,  the  wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital 

'were  often  destitute  of  a  single  specimen  of  that  disease. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will,  as  I  promised 
in   the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  proceed  now  to  take  a 

,  short  review  of  the  fever  epidemic  of  last  year  (1H47),  more 
cially  of  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  conclude 
with  a  summary  of  my  opinions. 

Having  made  some  inquiries  into  the  prevalence  of  fever  in 
Ireluid  in  1837 — 38,  which  I  published  at  length  in  the  14th 
volome  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  I  was  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  epidemic  diffusion  of 
fcTer  in  Ireland  must  be  of  a  very  general  and  not  of  a  local 

filature,  for  we  find  the  most  exact  agreement  between  results 

'  observed  in  cities  far  asunder,  and  widely  differing  in  aspect  and 
position.  It  mnst  have  been  an  influence  coextensive  with  the 
island,  and  acting  everywhere  with  a  nearly  equal  degree  of 

'  intensity,  which  brought  about  this  coincidence,  and  made  fever 
attain  its  maximum  and  minimum  at  the  very  same  time  in 
various  places.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  establishment 
of  the  existence  of  this  epidemic  influence  (which  in  Ireland, 
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even  when  at  its  mioimam,  is  bat  too  productive),  docs  not 
preclude  us  from  admitting  that  many  other  causes  of  minor 
importance  may  in  Ireland  give  rise  to  typhus ;  among  these  we 
may  reckon  catching  cold,  fatigue,  mental  emotions,  and  con- 
tagion. And  the  result  of  last  year's  epidemic  fully  bears  out 
this  conclusion. 

A  vast  amount  of  mischief  was  produced  by  the  attempt  made 
to  connect  fever  epidemics  with  a  deficiency  of  food ;  and  the 
great  diffusion,  the  rapid  spread,  and  the  unusual  mortality 
which  characterised  the  fever  of  1847,  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
ascribed  to  the  prominence  which  from  the  very  first  was  given 
to  famine,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  tj-phus  fever  in  Ireland.  The 
test  put  forth  so  authoritiitivoly,  "  if  there  be  no  famine,  there 
will  be  no  fever,"  prevented  proper  attention  from  being  paid 
to  the  real  causes  which  produce  and  promote  the  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases ;  and  the  means  a^lopted  to  supply  a  deficiency 
of  food  were,  as  I  shall  now  show,  singularly  productive  of  those 
causes. 

Want  of  a  suificiency,  or  food  of  an  unwholesome  or  improper 
character,  predisposes  the  human  frame  to  disease  by  its  debili- 
tating effects  on  the  system,  and  thus  individuals  become  more 
susceptible  to  the  contagious  influence  of  epidemics  when  they 
exist;  but  I  cannot  admit  tlut  either  cause  is  sufficient  to 
generate  an  epidemic.  Overcrowding,  deficient  ventilation, 
and  filth,  are  causes  which  in  themselves  give  rise  to  epidemic 
diseases;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  debilitating  effects 
of  famine,  we  have  a  combination  of  circumstances  extraordin- 
arily calculated  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  a  contagious  disease 
previously  in  existence,  and.  as  I  have  already  said,  typhus  fever 
is  always  endemic  in  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  fuilure  of  the  potato-crop  and  other  concomitant 
circumstances,  there  was  great  want  of  food  in  this  country  in 
1845  and  1846.  In  the  former  year  there  was  no  remarkable 
incratse  in  the  number  of  cases  of  t^-phns  fever  which  are  at 
all  times  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  active  measures  were 
taken  to  provide  the  people  with  emplovmeut  and  a  sufficiency 
of  food.  The  moasures  adopted  had  the  effect  of  congregatiag 
together  large  masses  in  the  open  air  in  a  cold  wet  season,  and 
of  overcrowding  the  poor-houHes  and  hospitals  throaghoat  the 
whole  country  to  a  most  frightful  extent. 
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"  FaiuiDo,  also,"  to  qnoto  the  words  of  Dr.  Lalor  in  his 
[.graphic  description  of  this  epidemic  as  it  prevailed  at  Kilkenny, 
I "  drove  crowds  of  half- famished  people  into  our  large  and  more 

wealthy  towns  and  cities,  where  the  means  of  procuring  food 

were  more  abundant,  and  the  wretched  and  overcrowded 
kJodging-houses,  in  which   this  class  of  persons  found  shelter, 

lK>came  the  foci  of  contagion,  and  of  the  worst  forms  of  fever. 

The  foulness  of  the  atmosphere  was  augmented  by  the  accuma- 

•  lattoD  of  iiltb  and  heaps  of  manure  and  human  ordure  in  oar 
lanes  and  alleys,  to  an  enormous  and  most  pernicious  extent ; 
partly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  bowel  complaints ;  partly  to 

•  the  dearneas  and  dearth  of  food,  which  absorbed  all  the  time 
and  means  of  our  people  in  providing  for  present  subsistence ; 
and  partly  to  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to 
expend  money  in  purchasing  this  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
crop  so  precarious  as  potatoes.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  lanes  and  alleys  too  that  fever  prevailed  chiefly  and  most 
fatally  amongst  the  wealthier  classes."* 

The  congregating  or  crowding  together  of  people,  either  in 
the  open  air  or  in  buildings,  has  been  at  all  times  productive 
of  disease.  Thus  in  the  year  1812,  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
West  Hindostan,  the  people  crowded  into  the  towns  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  destitution  which  prevailed,  when  an 
epidemic  broke  out  amongst  them  which  nearly  decimated  the 
people  ;  but  the  epidemic  was  of  small-pox,  and  not  fever.  But 
noTer,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  such  a  fearful 
commentary  on  the  effects  of  the  entassanent  of  individuals 
witnessed  as  in  Ireland,  during  the  year  1847.  The  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day  teemed  with  illustrations  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Irish  epidemic  q/"1847  had  its  orhjin  in  the  conft relating 
together  large  vuxsses  of  people  at  public  works  and  at  depots  for 
the  distril/utioti  of  food,  imd  in  the  overcrowding  the  workhauses, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  bring  before  you  some  of  these  illus- 
trations. 

Let  me  first  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commia- 
Bioners  published  in  May,  1847.  It  contains  some  fearfully 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  progress  of  disease  and 
mortality  in  Ireland,  It  appears,  on  reference  to  the  report, 
that  while  the  total  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 

*  IhUilin  UmrUrly  Journal  of  Medital  ScUnc*,  vol  T.  p.  80. 
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onion  workhouses  in  Ireland,  for  the  week  ending  the  4th  April, 
1846,  amounted  to  159,  the  total  number  who  died  in  the  week 
ending  the  3rd  April,  1847,  amounted  to  2,706.  A  more  fearful 
fact  still  is  the  large  increase  of  sickness,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  fever.  The  number  of  inmates  had  a  little  more  than 
doubled,  tho  numbers  being  on  the  4th  of  April,  1846 — 50,861 ; 
and  on  the  3rd  April,  1847 — 106,888 ;  but  the  numbers  iu  the 
hospitals  increased  from  8,121  to  28,239,  while  the  numbers  in 
the  fever  hospitals  increased  from  864  to  the  fearful  number  of 
8,981.  The  most  alarming  fact  disclosed  by  these  returns  is  the 
rate  of  mortality  which  existed,  and  its  rapid  increase  from  the 
previouB  November.  In  April,  1846,  the  weekly  rate  of  mortality 
was  8  in  every  1,000  inmates.  In  November  it  showed  a 
decided  tendency  to  rise.  During  the  four  weeks  of  December 
it  ran  up  from  7'4  to  8-6,  then  to  lO'S,  and  then  to  11.  In 
tianuary,  1847,  it  was  12"2  the  firat  week,  13'3  the  last.  In 
February  it  was  17  the  first  week,  19'5  the  last.  In  March  it 
ranged  from  2'2  to  20,  and  in  April  it  rose  to  25 — twenty-five 
out  of  every  thousand  died  in  the  last  week  for  which  there  is 
8  return. 

In  one  of  the  local  papers  published  about  this  time  I  find 
the  following  observations  : — 

"  Fever  has  been  slowly  and  steadily  increasing  iu  Cork  for 
Bome  months,  and  any  man  who  calmly  peruses  the  medical 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Cork  workhouse,  iu  February  last, 
will  feel  suri)ri8od,  not  that  fever  has  spread  with  such  fearful 
rapidity  in  Cork,  but  that  the  tempestuous  sweep  which 
now  appals  its  affrighted  citizens  was  so  long  stayed.  In  the 
workhouse  the  iumates  were  put  three,  and  four,  and  five  in  a 
bed,  and  in  the  convalescent  ward  of  the  hospital  there  were 
forty-five  beds  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  !  What 
result  could  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  things  save  that 
which  followed  ?  " 

In  other  workhonses  also  we  find  the  same  effects  to  have 
ociMirred  wherever  they  were  overcrowded.  It  was  so  in  Dublin, 
in  Fermaniigh,  in  Oalway,  in  Limerick,  in  Waterford,  &c.  The 
Kiliuallock  workhouse,  built  for  800  iumates,  contained  on  the 
27th  of  February  nearly  l.-'iOO  within  its  precincts.  The  conse- 
qaenco  was  that  fever  and  dysentery  became  fearfully  prevalent, 
^and  the  inmates,  struck  with  terror,  began  to  leave  the  house, 
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ifbea  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  sealed  order  against  farther 
admisBJous  was  received.  That  the  overcrowding  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease  in  this  last  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
when  the  inmates  were  reduced  to  1,000,  in  the  month  of  April, 
the  number  of  sick  rapidly  diminished. 

The  following  extract  which  I  read  from  a  letter  received  in 
May,  1847,  from  Dr.  Dillon,  surgeon  to  the  Co.  Mayo  Infirmary, 
and  one  of  the  poor-law  guardians,  is  strong  testimony  on  this 
subject : — "  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  given  sad  proof 
of  their  ignorance  of  medical  police,  and  total  incompetency  to 
direct  or  be  connected  with  the  sanatory  state  of  the  country 
— wherever  their  houses  were  in  full  operation,  there  existed 
disease,  and  only  there.  We  would  not  open  our  doors  and  con- 
gregate poverty  and  filth,  when  we  had  not  funds  to  meet  its 
expense  ;  we  were  dismissed,  and  held  up  to  odium  ;  but,  thank 
God,  we  have  spared  human  life  by  our  decision,  and  have  kept 
this  locality  more  free  from  disease  than  any  other  union  in  the 
kingdom  where  the  poor-law  was  in  full  openitiou  ;  at  the  same 
time  we  fed  our  poor  by  private  subscriptions,  and  lost  fewer 
from  want  of  food  than  any  other  place." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  historic  account 
of  this  epidemic.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  bring  forward  tho 
additional  proofs  which  it  affords  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  typhus  fever  are  produced  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease.  No  town  in 
Ireland  suffered  more  from  this  epidemic  than  Cork,  and  in  no 
town  were  these  causes  more  rife.  I  have  now  shown  you  to 
what  an  extent  the  workhouse  of  that  city  was  overcrowded  ;  und 
as  a  consequence  the  number  of  victims  to  fever  and  pestilence 
was  frightful.  From  the  22nd  of  December,  1846,  to  the  24th 
of  April,  1847 — four  months — 2,130  persons  died  in  the  build- 
ings comprising  the  union  workhouse.  Tho  great  increase  set 
in  about  that  time,  and  continued  to  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  curative  measures  of  the  board  began  to  take  effect,  and  a 
gradual  though  somewhat  fluctuating  decline  soon  took  place. 
The  following  are  the  deaths  for  each  week  and  month  from 
December  27th  :  —2nd  Januarj-,  5'J  ;  9th,  59  ;  Kith,  (JO  ;  23rd, 
60;  80th,  91;  total  for  January,  329.  6th  February,  128; 
18th,  164  ;  20th,  146 ;  27th,  168  ;  total  for  February,  606. 
6th  March,  143;  13th,  183;  20th,  171;   27th,  175;  total  for 
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OD  straw  in  the  street  loading  to  the  hospital.  Another  hospital 
capable  of  receiving  120  patients  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Whole  families  are  now  to  be  seen  iu  the 
poblic  thoroughfares,  some  stretched  on  straw  in  the  sun,  others 
lying  under  blankets,  all  disgusting-looking  objects,  and  living 
on  the  charity  of  the  passengers.  Several  batches  of  them  were 
to  be  seen  on  Camden  Quay  during  the  week.  Although  exhibit- 
ing every  appearance  of  outward  wretchedness,  many  of  them 
are  impostors,  as  they  have  sums  of  money  on  their  persons,  and 
on  being  referred  to  the  food  depots  for  relief,  they  indignantly 
refuse  it.      The  mistaken  charity  of  the  public   keeps  those 

ople  within  the  precincts  of  the  citj-,  on  which  they  have  no 
claim  whatever ;  and  they  should  be  sent  to  their  own  homes,  as 
relief  committees  and  soup  depots  are  now  generally  established 
throughout  the  country.  On  Wednesday  a  countrywoman 
i3eserted  her  child,  which  was  a  pitiful  object,  half  naked,  and 
foil  of  small-pox,  and  left  it  in  the  middle  of  Patrick  Street  as  a 
legacy  to  the  citizens." 

I  cannot  forbear  reading  for  you  here  some  judicious  observa- 
tions, which  bear  strongly  on  the  subject  I  have  been  discussing, 
fipom  the  Wtstminntcr  licvifw  for  April,  1847  : — 

'*  It  is  most  lamentable  to  see  that  in  the  eagerness  of  impulse 
to  apply  the  principle  of  relief,  there  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  total  disregard  of  the  mode.  Pestilence  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  benevolence,  and  yet  death  itself  has  awakened  no 
suspicion  of  error  in  the  aid  we  have  given  to  its  fearful  devasta- 
tions. We  are  told  of  a  mortalit}'  in  Irish  workhouses  at  the 
rate  of  70,000  per  annum  ;  but  cun  it  be  pretended,  with  even 
the  api^arance  of  plausibility,  that  this  mortaUty  is  the  result  of 

istitution  ■?     Are  not  the  inmates  of  workhouses  at  least  fed 

.d  warmed  and  clothed  ?  Is  there  a  member  of  the  Health  of 
Toi^'ns  Association  who  could  not  tell  the  Government  that  this 
heavy  rate  of  mortality  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  over- 
crowding and  defective  ventilation  ?  And  is  such  overcrowding 
and  defective  ventilation  to  continue  under  a  new  poor-law,  in 
tho  name  of  charity,  and  not  to  be  denounced  as  the  agency  of 
slaughter  ?  Let  us  note  hero  a  fact  stated  in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Twisleton,  that  as  late  as  the  17th  of  October,  29  only  of  the  work- 
houses in  Ireland,  out  of  130,  were  full,  or  nearly  full ;  and  that 
in  the  remaining  101,  there  was  still  accommodation  for  34,000 
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inmates  more  than  had  been  received.  It  urns  not  till  the 
Government  expenditure  upon  public  works  had  created  a 
gigantic  army  of  500,000  men  to  swallow  up  all  the  resources 
of  the  country,  that  the  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
and  the  desertion  of  families  by  the  able-bodied,  drove  the  feebler 
portion  of  the  whole  population  to  the  workhouses  as  a  lust  refuge. 
A  last  refuge  indeed  ! — there  to  sicken  and  die.  .  .  .  Aud  let  us 
note  again  the  corresponding  manner  in  which  out-of-door  pesti- 
lence followed  out-of-door  relief,  injudiciously  adminisu-red.  A 
noble  lord,  rending  in  the  papers  frightful  tales  of  deaths  by 
'  starvation,'  of  which  he  ia  at  first  incredulous,  rushes  from 
Oxford  to  Skihhcreen,  to  learn  the  real  facts  by  persouiil  obser- 
vation, lie  is  taken  to  a  cabin  containing  thirty  inmates,  nil 
dead  or  dying.  Ho  sees  the  death-cart,  and  dead  bodies  thrown 
into  it  by  cullous  assistants  with  indecent  haste.  He  does  not 
imiuirn  wlietht^r  plague  in  a  hovel  could,  by  possibility,  have 
arisen  from  other  causes  than  want.  He  does  not  see  in  Skib- 
berocn  a  town  of  the  better  class,  well  situate,  comparatively 
prospeniua,  but  become  a  great  centre  for  relief  works — a  focus 
for  English  charity — and  therefore  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  an 
influx  of  pauperism  from  the  surrounding  districts,  swarming 
into  every  kennel  for  nightly  shelter.  He  heeds  nothing  of  the 
evidence  of  sanatory  reports — not  even  of  the  old  and  familiar 
history  of  the  IJlack-hole  of  Calcutta.  He  reflects  not  that  to 
extend  tho  sysleni  niiiy  bo  to  deepen  the  abyss  of  misery  it  has 
opened.  Ue  demands  no  modification  of  eleemosynary  aid,  but 
only  more  of  tliat  which  has  been  afl°orded ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  that  which  he  has  witnessed,  he  hastens  back  to 
England — to  augment  the  horrors." 

Another  mistake  also  made  was  the  sudden  change  from  a 
deficient  and  unwholosonie  diet  to  a  fall  supply  of  nutritious  food, 
which  the  paupers  were  subjected  to  on  their  admission  into  the 
workhouses.  Any  general  i-hiuige  from  habitual  and  hereditary 
diet,  even  to  bettor,  proves  unwholesome,  and  renders  the  human 
frame  moro  susceptible  to  disease.  In  Cork,  during  the  epidemic, 
they  were  obligtHl  to  form  uu  encampment  for  the  troops,  as  thu 
nscruits,  who  joined  half-famished,  suffered  much,  and  fell  into 
bad  health  from  the  change  of  diet.  From  a  somewliut  similar 
eaase,  some  years  ago,  one  of  tho  finest  regiments  in  Sweden, 
oonsisting  of  Dalocarliam*,  lost  nearly  half  its  men.     Having 
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bocD  ordered  to  the  capitiil  from  tbcir  own  district,  the  snddeu 
cfaasge  of  diet  from  their  accustomed  blaci(  bread  aud  peas  to  the 
better  and  more  nutritioas  food  of  Stockholm  so  completely 
ondermiued  their  health,  that,  to  save  the  few  who  escaped 
disease,  their  usual  food  was  restored  to  them. 

The  observationa  I  have  already  made  are  all  proofs,  too,  of 
the  contagious  character  of  this  fever ;  but  its  rapid  spread  to 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow — the  two  cities  in  Great  Britain  in  most 
immediuto  communication  with  Ireland — and  its  subsequent 
projTress  to  British  America  and  New  York,  by  means  of  the 
emigrant  ships,  cau  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1847,  Lord  Brougham  presented  a 
petition  from  Liverpool  to  the  House  of  Lords,  stating  that 
103,000  Irish  paupers  were  accumulated  in  that  town  within  the 
Ust  sis  months ;  and  soon  after  we  find  that  the  Irish  typhus 
foTcr  broke  out  there  in  all  its  virulence,  causing  very  great 
mortality.  Thus,  according  to  the  i-eport  of  the  Itegistrar- 
General  of  Mortality  in  England,  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30th,  1847,  wo  find  that  in  Liverpool,  in  the  district  of 
t.  Martin,  the  deaths  were  661,  being  200  more  than  in  the 

rresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year — tyijhus  and  diarrhoea 
being  the  prevailing  diseases ;  in  Great  Stewart  Street  district, 
the  deaths  were  1,080,  a  very  great  increase  of  mortality,  "owing 
to  the  /rw/t/cicr  which  raged  amongst  the  poor."  In  Dale  Street 
district,  "  deaths  809,  an  increase  over  the  previous  quarter  of 
230,  entirely  owing  to  increase  of  fever  amongst  the  lower  order 
of  Irish — 280  were  from  fever,  and  40  from  small-pox."  In 
St.  Thomas  district,  "  the  deaths  (598)  ore  very  considerably 
above  the  average  this  quarter,  in  consequence  of  the  very  alarm- 
ing increase  of  fever."  In  Mount  Pleasant  district,  "  deaths 
1,007,  exceed  the  former  quarter  by  499,  owing  entirely  to  the 
great  influx  of  Irish  paupers  into  Liverpool."  In  Islington 
^<diiitrict  the  deaths  were  4GG,  an  increase  of  193  over  the  corre- 

onding  quarter  of  184G ;    and  in  St.  George's  district  "  the 

number  of  deaths  (188)  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  qnarter, 

shows  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1846,  of 

And  in  the  retui-n  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of 

September.  1847,  the   Registrar-General  makes   the  following 

observations  on  the  state  of  this  great  city: — "  In  itself  one  of 

he  ouheulthiest  towns  of  the  kingdom,  Liverpool  has  for  a  year 
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boon  the  lioBpital  and  cemeterj'  of  Ireknil.  The  deaths  repi* 
in  tho  four  quartfra  of  18-1()  were  1.934.  '2,Oi»8.  2,946.  and  2,735; 
in  the  three  quarters  of  1847,  ending  in  September  last,  8,068, 
4,809,  and  r»,669  !  [to  this  I  may  add  the  return,  since  published, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1847,  3.725,  making  the  t<^)tal  mortality  for 
that  year  17,271].  The  population  of  Liverpool  was  223,054  at 
the  last  PctiHus,  It  is  impossible  to  represent  more  correctly  than 
is  d(uu'  by  the  short  notes  of  tho  registrars,  the  piteous  spectacle 
which  tliis  great  town  presented — with  the  floating  lazarettos  on 
Uie  Mcreey — tlio  workhouses  crowded  with  destitute  paupers — 
the  throe  large  sheds,  which  will  hold  300  persons,  nearly  full  of 
patients  at  Uie  present  time,  and  the  fever  getting  more  prevalent 
among  tho  upjwr  classes." 

From  LiverjKKil  the  tvphus  fever  rapidly  spread  thronghout  all 
the  large  towns  in  England,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  overcrowded 
towns  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield.  iVc,  and  in  London,  that  it  pr«T&Ued  most 
extensively  and  the  mortality  was  greatest. 

To  Glasgow  it  was  imported  directly  from  Ireland,  and  there, 
too,  the  mortality  was  very  great,  the  prof<ortioQ  of  deaths  far 
exceeding  the  cholera  year.  The  morulity  tables  for  that  city 
for  Um  yoar  «adiog  I>eoember  Slst,  1S47.  show  that  the  nnmb«>r 
of  dnths  wa  18,886,  an  iaereaae  oret  1&46  of  7,250  doaths  !— 
the  great  mortality  ariaug,  it  is  stated,  from  Qw  frightful 
immignUkm  of  poor  Irish,  from  whom  lever  spK«d  Uuoq^ioat 
the  flommaai^. 

Tbi^  nnmbex  of  eai^^rants  who  left  this  eooairy,  in  the  yesr 
1847,  for  Ameriea  is  ealet>lat«.>d  to  have  be«n  moos  tfaaji  donhle 
that  of  the  previoas  jtmr,  aad,  as  a  neeeasuy  cnrne^^wnor,  lb* 
thifa  were  all  not  oalj  etowUcd  hot  foektd  with 
There  ««b  seerM^  •  siagle  ^p  in  vtd«h  typhn  frver  did 
bnek  oat  <m  the  pewtsge,  and  the  moctality,  as  ve  might 
«w  alill  greater  than  on  land.    From  emheDtie  deenoMi 

me,  ft  voold  appear  that  the  uoaSbm  of  Irish  who 
te  Briti^  North  America,  in  ISIT.  wss  at  the  lowvst 
\  74,5S9 :  of  thaae  5|i9S  en  reported  to  have  diefiaa 
the  pifwiige;  %JStA  wm*  eJwiltri  into  the  qi«nt»i 
•t  Coteae  Uand,  of  whom  8>45:i  are  said  to  have 
'  of  40  per  ccat. :  aad  ef  thoee  «ho  mtv  tnka 
a^  (sicnBt  hatrietal  at  Qoeivc.  or  wba  had 
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lodgiugs  in  that  city  np  to  the  9th  of  October,  there  died  1,041 — 
an  aggregate  of  9,786  deaths  up  to  the  period  of  the  survivors 
leaving  for  Montreal,  an  average  of  over  12  per  cent.  From  the 
account  which  we  have  had  of  the  losses  of  individual  ships,  I  am 
quite  sare  that  this  statement  is  anything  but  over-drawn.  The 
"  Ceylon,"  with  257  steerage  passengers,  had  30  deaths  and  115 
in  fever  on  her  arrival.  The  "  Loosthank,"  with  349  steerage 
passengers,  had  117  deaths,  and  only  20  escaped  fever.  Three 
Tessels  taken  together  lost  275  passengers.  The  return  of  the 
health-officers  at  New  York  shows  an  aggregate  of  957  deaths  at 
ax^^a  on  board  of  vessels  coming  from  European  ports,  and 
likewise  that  three-fourths  of  the  number  admitted  into  the 
loarantiuc  hospital  (most  of  them  Irish)  have  been  taken  from 
British  vessels. 

Convincing  proofs  these  facta  of  the  causes  of  Irish  typhus 
ever,  and  of  its  contagious  character  !  In  fine,  I  may  state  that 
>m  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  last  and  of  previous 
epidemics  of  fever  in  Ireland,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following 
Miclusions.  1st.  That  epidemics  of  fever  may  occur  in  Ireland 
rithoul  any  scarcity  of  food, — as  proved  by  the  history  of  many 
of  our  past  epidemics.  For  information  on  this  subject  I  would 
refer  especially  to  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Wilde  on  the  Govern- 
ment census  of  1841,  and  published  in  the  Commissioners'  report. 
2nd.  That  a  scarcity  may  coincide  with  an  epidemic.  3rd.  As 
k«n  epidemic  of  fever  occurs  at  short  intervals,  and  famine  is  un- 
fortunately not  less  frequent,  it  consequently  follows  that  an 
epidemic  tendency  to  fever  must  frequently  coincide  with  a 
visiUitiou  of  famine.  4th.  In  1847,  as  no  epidemic  had  occurred 
for  several  years,  the  chances  of  coincidence  were  greater  still. 
6th.  The  contagious  character  of  the  typhus  fever  of  Irelaud  was 
further  proven  by  the  late  epidemic.  Barristers  and  solicitors  re- 
turning from  circuit  brought  the  fever  to  town  with  them.  I  hud 
At  one  time  five  from  Galway  under  my  own  care  in  Dublin  ;  and 
Mr.  Rynd  informed  mo  that  in  the  convict  depot  all  the  cases  of 
fcver  came  from  the  country.  Cth.  The  fact  of  fever  not  often 
[>reading  in  families  in  this  city  when  brought  from  the  country, 
proves  that  the  causes  which  acted  in  the  country  were  such  as  I 
Lave  assigned — entasscmcitt,  bad  ventilation,  filth,  &c. 


While  this  sheet  is  going  through  the  press,  wo  have  had 
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another  practical  proof  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  I  have  in 
this  lecture  mentioned  as  productive  of  typhus  fever  in  Ireland. 
The  gaol  of  Galwaj  was  crowded  with  prisoners  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year  (1848),  forced  indeed  to  receive  nearly  double  the 
number  it  could  contain  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  its 
inmates.  As  a  consequence,  fever  broke  out  amongst  those  con- 
fined there,  and  is  now  spreading  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.    This  fact  needs  no  comment ! 
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OENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS    ON   FEVER. CLASSIFICATION. — 

CONTAGION. 

I  HAVK  already  stated  that  when  a  person  gets  a  feverish  cold  in 
Ireland,  it  is  more  apt  to  pass  into  continued  fever  than  it  is  in 
England ;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  fever  prevails  as  an 
epidemic,  in  which  case  the  transition  into  fever  takes  place  on 
•ceount  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes.  First — the 
patient  had  been  exposed  to  contagion,  whose  effects  might  never 
have  become  perceptible,  had  not  his  constitution  been  assailed 
by  the  feverish  cold.  Secondly — in  many  cases  there  has  been 
no  previous  exposure  to  contagion,  and  yet  a  feverish  cold  will 
finally  determine  the  breaking  out  of  fever,  no  doubt  under  the 
action  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  influence.  Thirdly — indi- 
viduals who  are  debilitated  by  excesses,  night-watching,  and 
bodily  fatigue  are  of  all  others  the  most  liable  to  slide  from 
feverish  cold  into  fevor :  if,  in  addition  to  these  causes,  mental 
anxiety,  or  intellectual  labour  have  been  harassing  the  individual, 
the  fever  generally  assumes  a  most  dangerous  form,  being  attended 
with  want  of  sleep,  raving,  and  often  violent  delirium  early  in  the 
disease. 

The  well-known  fact  that  individuals  have  sickened  on  the 
spot  on  smelling  the  effluvia  from  a  patient's  person  or  evacua- 
tions has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  contagion  of  fevor 
inflnenccB  the  system  through  the  nerves ;  and  in  support  of  this 
opinion  many  refer  to  prussic  acid,  which,  thetf  say,  kills  by  its 
action  on  the  nerves,  and  before  it  has  been  absorbed. 

Another  class  of  inquirers  asserts  that  the  blood  is  the  seat  of 
the  first  morbid  change,  and  with  equal  confidence  refers  to  the 
action  of  vegetable  poisons,  which  they  assert  never  produce  any 
effect  on  the  system  until  they  enter  the  circulation.*  In  the 
iresent  state  of  oar  knowledge  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine 

BUke^  ExperimentB,  Eilintmrgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  liii.  p.  49.     And 
ItulJer'*  BkmtnU  uf  Phynology,  by  Bftly,  2ad  editioo,  toI.  i.  p.  26S. 
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In  whnl  manner  thn  poiimn  nets,  and,  happily,  it  ia  eqiallj  mia- 
porlant.  'Diia  ninnli  la  certain,  that  cban(;e«  in  the  nature  of  iha 
NonrnlioriM,  nn  in  tlio  awoat,  spnta,  mncua  of  the  tongue.  Caeca 
anil  iiriiwi,  Inko  jiliuo  aironltaneonaly  with  changes  in  the  Uood, 
atiil  llir<y  aro  all  Uto  rnault  of  aome  cnmman  unknown  tav*e. 
Of  (UMirmt  tiiu'o  l)w  blood  ia  cliangod,  the  aocrctiona  l)ecome  mora 
rapidly  aihirod,  and  MJion  Uii>  accrotiona  are  changed,  the  blood  is 
ninro  r|iiiflkly  dctcrioratod  ;  hut  the  knowled^je  we  thna  obtain 
Innda  In  no  miti»fa<'l(iry  KXplanation  or  pnicticiil  result. 

Iiuli'ly  l.liK  invi'KliKutiiiiiH  or  chctniiilH  reHpei-ltng  the  com- 
pnailion  of  th«  blood  in  frvor  and  othiir  dixi-naca,  have  excited 
hoppH  tluit  wo  am  on  tho  ovo  of  diacovoring  tiomo  more 
aooiiro  litiMia  for  our  praotioo,  founded  on  the  aualyais  of 
that  lluid.  I  ninat  oonfoaa  that,  however  I  applimd  these 
otrortM  of  Hrirni'o,  I  onlertuin  no  lio]H'a  that  they  will  be 
follnwrii  liy  llin  oxpiTlcd  bcnctloiul  t'ouaeijueuwa  :  for,  except 
tlio  good  rfTci^iHl  in  dialtctea  niollitua,  by  dimiuishiug  the 
quatitilY  of  atart-h  in  the  bread  such  patients  eat ;  and 
the  advantage  ilerived  fWtm  medicines  and  articles  of  diet,  in 
enrlain  dt<rangt<mi>nta  of  the  urinary  fbuctiuns,  such  as  in  the 
phoH|diikti(i  and  lilliic  diatheaoit ; — except  in  these  instances,  1 
know  of  no  intpiHtvenient  in  prHctict>  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
eit«>iuiatry ;  and  even  hero  the  reault  waa  obtained  oot  by  ao 
^laniiuation  of  living,  but  of  aiH'rettnl  tlaida ;  and,  in  tnith,  it  ia 
vttiu  (o  hmk  for  rt>ui(Hliea  foundtnl  on  chemical  priaeiplee,  when 
th(Mw  pt  <t  ewu  approuiiMkt*  to  kftwdiag  «•  aa  ex- 

|»)anatlt>4..  .      ...  .  ■  .<f  a.»>>.\n  at  im>  \mmk  — aaKKali^J  miKgiit— ^ 

\Vb»u  eliMuislry  rvwttls  why  tarter  aoMtM  vomiu.  jakp  poigw. 
««  t>|Mttni  ««a»M  aWi* — wtwui  eh—iiii>«j  diteato  flpabh  c>MigM 
in  ih«  bK^Ml  pivdttc«d  by  tkwM  laiidiw.  Umb  «a  bmt  Vc^  to 
ka^  lh«l  lhiaavM«K«c«ui<«aitl<Mli»ittiU  Autber.  u»d  maycvta, 
><y  ^fcirtuhn  ttw  toarm  aUf  »^wk  Uto  Uasd 

iK^MAifthi  ^MiAABiift  liB^lil  Ia  MS  ihi  mt^tA^M 
dMUMarwiitt^e  «iMl  ««M  pMWiitif  iImm 

TW  «iilto«M  Ifcmwto  V  jwwr,  am  tt^  !•«• 
tuueh  uk4  cfUs  k^lMlMa^  afltototl  |«aali»K    Ik* 
•«W   ■  " 
diir  ladiM  1^ 
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poabed  to  a  most  deleterious  excess.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
long  almudoued  every  hope  of  being  able  to  frame  any  satisfactory 
theory  of  fever,  and  therefore  confino  myself  altogetlier  to  a  dili- 
gent study  of  its  symptoms,  watching  how  they  are  grouped,  and 
in  what  order  they  follow  each  other,  and  observing  closely  the 
effects  of  treatment  on  their  progress ;  and  in  my  choice  of 
remedies  I  am  guided  either  by  experience,  or  an  anulogj*  derived 
from  the  action  of  medicines,  in  other  diseases  which  present 
the  greatest  similarity  to  the  complications  that  occur  in  fever. 

Fever  in  this  island  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  character,  and 
even  during  the  same  epidemic  remarkable  differences  are 
observable,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  summary,  taken  from 
Cheyue  and  Barker's  valuable  account  of  the  epidemic  fuvor  of 
1817  and  1818.  vol.  i.  p.  425  :— 

"  Delirium  ferox  was  observed  in  Limerick,  and  another 
symptom  indicating  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
namely,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  which,  in  some  instances, 
took  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

As  to  the  organs  chiefly  affected  in   the  progress  of  the 
diseiise,  some  variety  seemed  to  exist.     In  most  instances  the 
,  brain  has  been  reported  as  the  organ  which  suffered  chiefly.     In 
)8ome   places,  as  at  Ennis,  the  longs  were  not  at  all  affected 
daring  the  early  periods  of  this  epidemic  fever ;  hut  in  other 
places  the  lungs  next  to  the  brain  principally  suffered ;  this  was 
observed  in  Listowel.     The  same  remark  was  made  at  Tralee, 
tand  Dr.  Bishop  observed  at  Kinsalo  that  the  lungs  were  frequently 
affected  in  children.     At  Funis  it  was  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in 
the  fever,  that  profuse  perspiration  occurred  in  its  earlier  stages 
without  any  relief  to  the  patient ;  and  it  was  remarked  at  Water- 
ford,  as  stated  in  the  report  at  page  251,  that  copious  perspira- 
tion often  afforded  no  relief.     Yellowness  of  the  skin  and  tunica 
adnata  of  the  eyes  was  frequently  noticed  at  Cork.     The  head 
and  biliary  system  were  more  than  usually  affected. 

"  As  the  disease  advanced,  it  was  observed  in  most  or  all  parts 
of  the  province,  that  eruptions  of  different  kinds,  either  closely 
allied  to  or  varieties  of  those  termed  petechial,  very  generally 
ompanied  it.  In  some  instances  the  eruption  was  papular,  or 
a  motley  appearance  of  the  skin,  or  a  rash  somewhat  resembling 
the  measles  showed  itself.  At  Cork,  Dr.  M.  Barry  remarked 
that,  in  the  species  of  fever  which  he  termed  syuochus,  petechiffi 
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■oldom  OCCnrrcd  enrlier  tban  the  fourth  or  fiftb  day ;  bat  his 
obRdrTttlioii,  if  it  dooii  not  cxpreHS  it  directly,  at  least  implies 
that  thuir  occurrence  wa«  frequent.  I'hei/  were  ijfncrally  of  a 
hriijitt  rrd  colour,  HdmrtimfK  hwhU,  at  other  timeii  larf/e.  He 
did  not  consider  them  dnn^erons,  nor  find  it  necessary  to  abstain 
from  thoBo  mcasureH  of  dopletion  which  were  useful  when  high 
oxoitcnicnt  jircviiih'd.  In  u  coniiuuniciilion  from  Cloumel,  Dr. 
Fitz^rcriild  HtiitcH  that  pulechiio  occurred  in  four  cases  out  of 
flvo.  At  I'Vnnoy,  pctechiio  appeared  very  generally  among  the 
poor.  At  KiuKiili',  a  rod  rush,  we  behove  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned  nn  rcHcniblin^  tluit  of  the  measles,  was  common,  and 
peteobia'  wi-ro  more  inclined  to  be  red  than  brown  in  that  neigh- 
biiurliood.  At  LiHtowel,  petechia)  were  bo  common  that  Dr. 
O'Conncl  did  not  see  six  ciises  of  fever  unattended  by  a  p«techiiil 
eruption,  which  often  appeared  early  in  the  disease.  The  fre- 
quency of  peUichiiK  was  noticed  also  at  Waterford,  as  well  as 
of  the  eruption  resembling  measles  already  mentioned.  The 
frtH]uency  of  an  eruption  resembling  measles  was  noticed  at 
iiandon  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  .Jenkins.  At  Cloumel  petecbi® 
wore  oonimou  even  amongst  children,  in  whose  cases  this  erup- 
tion was  not  indicative  of  peculiar  danger,  but,  on  the  conlrary, 
often  attended  a  mild  disease.  It  was  observed  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhcKMl  of  Trumore,  and  we  believe  the  same  to  hare  happeneil 
in  every  part  of  Ireland,  that  one  member  of  a  family  had 
{)etechia)  and  aggravated  symptoms  of  tv'phus,  whilst  the  relatives 
in  the  same  room  hud  fever  in  the  mildest  form.  In  many 
instances,  particularly  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
epidemic,  the  lungs  were  obeerred  to  BuBer,  aa  at  FermoT, 
Liatowcl.  and  Mallow,  ticconling  to  the  aathorities  alfeady 
quott>d :  but  both  at  Cork  and  at  Ennis,  places  very  ramoto  from 
Moh  other  in  this  province,  the  longs,  at  least  at  the  com- 
ntenoMDMnt  of  ita  epidemic  prognss,  wen  bat  imrelj  afiwled  in 
thisl^Ter. 

**  As  the  epidemic  advaaeed,  gsstrie  symptoms  were  observed, 
•ad  BMBtioti  has  been  abfij  BadBof  tiMbeqiMaeyaktbistiat* 
tf  ^ywHlelT.  which,  in  maj  parts  of  Monster,  kept  paes  with 
fbvsr.  t>r.  Uro^aa,  of  LtBerick,  reaosrked  Uat  pains  leaemUing 
those  of  rhsonuUiam  were  eoaunon ;  and  healaoaoCiesd  a  snnp- 
toflk,  which  thsiw  is  leascMi  to  belieTS  was  not  nafiwiiaeot  in 
VMSl  parts  uf  InelanJ,  eau«ly,  that  th«  toagaa,  which  in  nmst 
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febrile  diseases  is  white  or  altered  in  coloar  and  other  appeor- 
uiees,  in  many  eases  exhibited  no  morbid  change,  and  remained 
moist  and  clean  daring  a  great  part  of  the  disease.  From  the 
mme  authority  we  learn  that  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  which 
is  generally  considered  peculiarly  characteristic  of  fever,  was,  in 
many  instances  at  Limerick,  altogether  wanting;  this  absence 
of  the  nsoal  febrile  heat  is  observed  in  the  worst  kinds  of  fever." 

Farther  ou,  the  report  states  that  "  Dr.  Milner  Barry  of  Cork, 
in  his  account  of  the  fever  in  that  city,  relates  that  the  disease 
presented  itself  under  different  forms,  which  he  arranges  under 
the  following  heads — 1.  SjTiochus ;  2.  S.  Cephalica ;  3.  8. 
fulmonica;  4.  8.  Hepatica  ;  5.  S.  Gastrica;  6.  S.  Enterica ;  7. 
Typhus  Gravior ;  8.  Typhus  Mitior ;  9.  Febricula.  From  the 
gement  which  Dr.  Barry  hero  adopts,  it  is  evident  that  a 
determination  to  particular  organs  was  at  Cork,  as  at  other 
places,  of  frequent  occurrence." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  in  my  lectures  advocated 
tbe  doctrine,  that  morbid  anatomy  had  not  served  to  reveal  the 
eaOBe  of  fever,  which  I  looked  upon  to  be  an  essential  disease, 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  Fordyce,  "  Fever  is  a  disease  which 
"  affects  the  tehole  system  ;  it  affects  the  head,  tnink,  and  extremi- 
"  ties;  it  affects  the  circtdation,  absorption,  and  the  nervous  system; 
"  it  affects  the  body,  and  it  affects  the  mind ;  it  is  therefore  a 
"  disease  of  the  whole  system,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  It 
"  docs  not,  hoicevcr,  affect  the  various  parts  of  the  system  utii- 
" /ormly  and  equally,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  one  j)art  is 
"  more  affected,  than  another."  "  This  excellent  view  of  fever 
seems  to  be  borne  out  completely  by  modern  pathology,  and 
particularly  the  last  part,  where  he  says  that  in  cases  of  fever 
one  part  is  more  affected  than  another.  We  have,  for  instance, 
cerebral  fevers,  nervous,  bilious,  gastric,  and  catarrhal  fevers,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  observed,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is 
nothing  more  than  simple  disease  of  the  brain,  or  nerves,  or 
liver,  or  bowels,  or  respiratory  system,  but  that  in  each  of  these 
fevers  disease  predominates  in  some  particular  part.  So  that 
when  we  speak  of  these  fevers  we  speak  of  such  a  fever  as  Fordyce 
has  described,  in  which  one  part  of  the  body  is  affected  more 
than  the  rest."* 


I  am  happy  to  find  that  the 


I  have  so  long  entertained 
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in  oppotitioD  to  the  p«st  mkjoritj  of  writers  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
correct,  aa  will  appear  Lv  tlie  following  passage  taken  from  the 
able  esMty  on  cunlijiucd  fever  by  Dr.  Christison  in  the  Library  ] 
of  Medicinr. 

"  Analtnnieul  rharnrters  of  rontitiufd  fcifr. — The  pathological  I 
aiiiitoniy  of  contiuutd  fever  remained,  till  lately,  in  a  ver^-  crude 
and  anaatiufactory  condition.  But  no  other  topic  has  atlractedj 
HO  much  nllr-iition  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  or  has 
been  invcHti(;atod  with  more  success,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  ' 
of  facts  gooa.  Wbetlier  the  reHult  has  been  liitherto  beneficial  in 
reference  citlier  to  pathological  doctrine  or  medical  practice,  is  a 
qucHtion  wliicli  admits  of  some  doubt.  A  very  groat  variety  of 
morbid  appearances  has  been  indicated  aa  occurring  in  fever.  Of  j 
theite  niiuiy  are  plainly  incidental,  because  they  do  not  by  any 
moanu  prcsint  themselves  regularly.  Others,  however,  have  been 
held  to  bo  invariable ;  and  consequently  authors  have  sought  for 
the  nature  ond  essence  of  fever,  in  the  local  morbid  action  which 
givoB  Hho  to  such  up])earances.  On  taking  into  account  the 
general  result  of  the  observations  of  all  pathologists  of  credit, 
it  aeems  inipossiblo  to  avoid  the  conclusions,  that  no  morbid  ^^ 
appearance  is  invariable  except  congestion  of  internal  organs  ;  ^| 
that  every  otiier  pathological  fact  which  has  been  obserN'od  is  not 
constant,  and  is  therefore  the  olTcct  of  a  secondary  disease  ;  and 
that,  in  all  the  observations  hitherto  made  on  the  pathological  | 
anatomy  of  fever,  wo  must  bo  content  with  discovering  its 
conteqiifiur*,  not  its  raunes.  The  information  which  has  been 
umassed  is  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  turning  the  i 
attention  of  ])ractilionor3  to  the  necessity  of  studying  and  treat-  • 
ing  lliOHc  Mfcotidary  afl'cclions,  which  in  various  circumstanocs , 
are  tlio  occasion  of  sufToring,  danger,  or  death.  But  it  does  not  J 
seem  to  throw  much  light  on  tbe  real  essence  of  fever ;  and  by 
being  raxhly  assumed  to  furnish  that  light,  it  bus  led  to  i^rave 
theoretical  and  practical  crrora."  * 

III  fiict,  gonlli'men,  the  knowledge  wo  possess  of  tlh-  i  itli.ilogj' 
of  lypliuK  ftivcr  is  of  a  iieiiatice  character.     Pathology  it  :u  lies  ua  j 
what  typbim  iit  not,  rather  than  what  il  i« ;  it  shows  us  that  it  is 
nt'i'  '  liritis,  v>.  •  umonia.     '  '-,  or| 

eiii  V  it  mas  ii  any  of  .  ^    inay 
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exist  without  t3rphu8  fever ;  bat  it  also  shows  that  one  or  other 
of  these  lesions  frequently  arises  in  the  coarse  of  that  fever,  and 
lese  require  special  attention. 
It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  different  varieties  of  fever  that 
are  observed  in  this  city.  The  following  ai'e  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  distinct  varieties  that  have  come  under  my 
notice : — 

Ist,  Simple  continued  fever,  without  macula?,  or  any  notable 
determination  to  particular  organs.  2nJ,  Continued  fever,  with- 
cot  maculffi,  with  determination  to  some  organ.  3rJ,  Continued 
fever,  with  maculfe.  4th,  Continued  fever,  accompanied  from 
the  very  heginnino  by  gastric  derangement  and  epigastric  tender- 
ness. 5th,  The  last  mentioned  species,  but  in  a  more  intense 
form,  having  black  vomit  and  yellowness  of  the  skin  superadded. 
6th,  Continued  fever,  with  petechias. 

I  have  observed  each  of  these  varieties  of  fever  constituting 
epidemics,  which  lasted  for  longer  or  shorter  periods ;  but  with 
OS  the  dominant  type  of  epidemics  is  the  maculated  form.  This 
I  Bpecies,  too,  confers  more  immunity  upon  the  sufferers  than  any 
other  variety  of  fever,  and  iu  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  well- 
marked  eruption,  it  approaches  in  character  to  the  exanthemata  ; 
like  the  exanthemata,  too,  this  species  of  fever  seems  to  be  the 
most  contagious. 

Concerning  contagion,  the  physicians  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
are  nearly  agreed  in  attributing  that  quality  to  fever.  The  fever 
rWards  of  the  Meath  Hospital  are  by  no  means  crowded,  and  are 
'both  well  ventilated  and  cleanly,  while  the  building  itself  is 
placed  in  the  most  salubrious  part  of  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  being 
built  upon  the  site  of  Dean  Swift's  garden ;  and  yet  it  almost 
invariably  happens  that  when  a  patient,  labouring  under  any 
other  acute,  or  any  chronic  disease,  is  admitted  into  a  fever  ward, 
he  gets  fever  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  even  sooner.  This 
happens  the  more  surely  if  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  maculated  case.  Among  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
hospital,  the  greater  number  are  sooner  or  later  attacked  by 
fever,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  porters,  laundry-maids,  and 
nurses. 

Moreover,  in  the  recent  epidemic  with  which  this  countrj-  was 
•iBicted,  the  contagious  character  of  the  fever  was,  as  I  have 
already   shown,   peculiarly  manifested ;   and  especially  by  the 
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fever  hospitals,    facts   which    strongly  hear  out  the  view  that 
typhus  fever  is  eminently  contagious. 

Another  interesting  point  connected  with  the  contagion  of 
fever  has  lately  l>een  inquired  into,  viz..  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular period  of  the  disease  when  this  character  is  most  re 
uiarkable. 

Dr.  Perry,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  advanced 
the  opinion,  that  the  stage  of  convalescence  was  the  most  in 
fcctious  in  tj^phus  fever.  He  considers  typhus  fever  as  a  true 
esanthemii.  He  says,  "  I  have  for  some  years  entertained  the 
opinion,  founded  upon  an  extensive  scries  of  observations,  that 
contagious  typhus  is  an  exanthemutous  dineutr,  and  is  subject  to 
all  the  laws  of  the  other  cxanthemat^i ;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  only  taken  onco  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  a  second  attack  of: 
typhus  does  not  occur  more  frequently  than  a  second  attack  of 
small-pox,  and,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  less  frequently 
tlian  a  second  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever. 

"  From  numerous  observations  and  experiments,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  contagious  before  the  ninth  day,  {jerhaps  not  till  a 
later  period  of  the  disease.  Among  many  circnmstances  which 
establish  this  opinion,  I  may  mention  one  experiment  which  I 
made  upon  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  The  fever  wards  of  the 
Olasgow  Royal  Infirmary  are  each  capable  of  containing  twenty 
patients.  The  beds  are  arntnge<l  in  two  opiiosite  rows,  and  are 
pretty  near  each  other.  While  the  patients  are  in  the  acnte 
wards,  they  are  not  allowed  the  use  of  their  clothes,  though  they 
may  be  able  to  sit  up ;  they  are,  therefore,  almoet  coDstantly 
confiucd  to  bed.  excepting  when  rising  to  stool ;  ud  there  is  aboot 
one  close-stool  to  every  three  patients.  Into  the  fever-bouse  are 
admitted  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  email -pox;  and 
patieots  are  very  frequently  sent  in  labooring  under  bronchitis, 
pneamonia,  errsiiielas,  and  other  local  inflammatorT  affections. 
I  found  by  experience,  that  when  the  latter  dasa  of  patieots 
weto  tteut  to  tlw  oontmlesoeot  ward,  where  thej  aeeesearily  mixed 
with  the  otben,  almost  all  those  vbo  had  not  a  previous  attack 
of  typhus  fcrer  Here  dther  seiied  with  it  belbrB  leaving 
boDse.  or  netoned  soon  after  their  dismiiaal  labouia^  mdcr 
lh«  period  tDterveninx  betWMn  the  time  of  their  being  sent 
to  the  CKinlnanmt  vud  and  the  attack  oeTcr  bein^  leas  than 
flisbtday*.    Althe«ighjiK«iisveiet«keato  kecptboaenee 
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npftll-pox,  scarlatina,  itc.,  in  a  separate  room  from  those- 

eaSfltlMeent  from  typhus,  the  rooms  being  luljoiniug  the  non- 

inlercoarse   was  incomplete,   and   the   result  was,  that   these 

8  occasionally  spread  among  the  typhus  convalescents, 

d  the  couvaleBceuts  from  small-pox  and  scarlatina  caught 
tvphoB.  In  consequence  of  these  observations,  I  adopted  the 
practice  of  not  sending,  as  formerly,  to  the  convalescent  wards, 
those  patients  affected  with  inflammatory  (hseases,  unless  I 
ascertained  that  they  were  secured  against  the  discaso  l>y  having 
had  a  previous  attack  of  typhus ;  but  kept  them  in  the  ocute 
fever  wards  till  they  were  so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  their  own 
homes,  and  the  result  was  (and  the  practice  was  continued  for 
several  months),  that  not  one  of  those  detained  in  the  acute 
wanls  caught  the  disease  while  there,  or  returned  with  it  after- 
wanls.  From  the  above  and  other  obsen-ations,  1  have  adopted 
the  opinion  that  t^'phus,  like  measles,  small-pox,  &c.,  is  chie% 
t>prcittl  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  In  the  paper  already 
noticed,  I  have  mentioned  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  which 
nsually  takes  place  when  a  patient  is  convalescent  from  typhus. 
Do  the  fine  scales  thrown  ufT  in  this  state  contain  the  poison 
which,  by  adhering  to  the  clothes  and  hair  of  tlie  patient, 
jU"e  carried  about  with  him,  and,  being  rubbed  off,  are,  while 

ating  in  the  atmosphere,  appUed  to  the  mucous  surface,  or 
inhaled  by  a  susceptible  recipient,  in  whom  it  produces,  after 
a  certain  time,  the  specific  disease  ?  "• 

I  must  here  acknowledge,  although  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  in  this  lecture  of  petechial  fevers,  particularly  in  the 
passage  cited  from  Chcyne  and  Barker's  work  respecting  the 
fever  of  1817  and  1818,  and  although,  in  compliance  with  the 
generally  received  opinions,  I  have  set  down  this  fever  as  a 
distinct  species,  that  I  myself  have  never  seen  petechial  fever 
opidemic  in  Ireland.  I  was  clinical  clerk  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital  during  the  great  epidemic  of  1816  and  1817.  The 
eruption  consisted  of  maculiB,  somewhat  resembling  measles, 
fr«quently  dark  and  livid  in  bad  cases ;  but,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances  indeed,  there  were  no  true  petechiffi.  In  1822  I 
had  the  charge  of  a  large  district  in  the  town  of  Gal  way,  when 
fever  was  committing  great  ravages  ;  then,  too,  the  eruption  was 
maculated.     I  cannot  account  for  bo  many  witnesses  testifying 

*  OMin  Medieal  Jotmat,  rol.  x.  p.  88i. 
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the  contrary  to  this  statement,  except  bj  supposing  them  to 
fasTe  been  misled  by  appearances ;  for  it  most  be  confessed  that, 
Mlthoii$(h  true  petechia  are  rare,  true  flea-litet  are  common  in 
Ireland.  Most  observers,  too,  seem  to  hare  been  very  in- 
accurate in  their  phraseology,  as  is  evident  from  the  above 
quotation  from  Cbcyne's  work.  Dr.  Barry  plainly  uses  the 
word  petechia  very  loosely — "  They  were  generally  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  »ometime$  imall,  at  other  timet  large."  Surely  this 
is  quite  descriptive  of  macule,  but  totally  inapplicable  to 
potechite ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  observers, 
most  of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  overlooked  the  true  eruption, 
and  noted  down  flea-bites  as  petechia !  Connected  with  the 
question  first  raised  by  Dr.  Perry,  whether  maculated  typhus 
should  bo  considered  as  an  exanthema,  the  fact  is  deserving  of 
notice,  that  children  exhibit  the  eruption  much  less  frequently 
than  adults,  although  they  are  quite  as  liable  to  the  fever  when 
it  is  epidemic.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  in 
measles,  scarlatina,  &o. — the  true  exanthemata — the  eruption  is 
more  constant  in  children  than  in  adults. 
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THB   GENERAL   TREATMENT   OF   FETEB. 

8HALL  to-day  proceed  to  speak  of  the  general  treatment  of 
fever ;  and  in  the  first  place  I  may  obser\'e  that  we  are  now  at  a 
point  of  time  possessing  no  common  interest  for  the  reflection  of 
medical  observers.*  It  is  nearly  two  lyears  since  my  attention 
was  first  urresittd  by  the  appearance  of  maculated  fever,  of  which 
the  first  examples  were  observed  in  some  hospital  patients  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstown.  This  form  of  fever  has  lasted 
'•^•er  aince,  prevailing  universally,  as  if  it  had  banished  all  other 
forms  of  fever,  and  being  almost  the  only  type  noticed  in  our 
^rards.  Within  the  last  four  days,  however,  a  change  upjwars 
to  have  taken  place.  Scarcely  any  cases  of  maculated  fever 
have  been  admitted  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  majority 
of  fever  patients  at  present  under  treatment  are  free  from 
cutaneous  eruption  so  frequently  observed  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  cases  which  we  have  recently  admitted  present  no 
spots  or  mocnlie,  and  have  been  termed,  perhaps  improperly, 
simple  lji)hoid  fever.  And  hero  permit  mo  to  observe,  that  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  conclude,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
our  recent  cases  are  of  a  more  favourable  description  than  those 
which  preceded  them ;  the  disease,  it  is  true,  appears  to  have 
lost  a  character  which  is  always  looked  upon  as  bad  and  un- 
favourable, but  it  may  be  just  as  dangerous  a  modification  of 
fever  as  the  eruptive  tj-phus.  During  the  predominance  of  the 
latter  form,  all  cases  without  maculto  were  in  general  simple  and 
free  from  danger  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the  case  at 
present.  There  are  two  cases  of  this  non-maculated  t_>-phu8  in 
the  female  ward,  which  are  of  an  extremely  doubtful  character, 
and  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  the  rssult.  Indeed, 
were  I  to  make  any  prognosis,  I  should  say  that  the  chances,  if 
not  against  them,  are  at  least  very  fairly  balanced. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  it  appears  we  have  come  to  a  change,  and 

*  Th«  begiDoing  of  tbl*  lecCaie  wat  delivered  daring  the  aesaiOD  1836 — 7. 
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thftt  we  may  have  to  treat  a  new  modification  of  fever,  it  behoves 
OB  to  be  extremely  vigilant.  I  invite  you  to  watch  and  study, 
with  the  closest  attention,  the  cases  of  fever  which  come  before 
you.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
we  have  seen  the  close  of  one  epidemic,  and  arc  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another.  The  number  of  cases  of  simple  typhoid 
fever  has,  you  perceive,  increased  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  eruptive  typhus  has  become  remark- 
ably scarce.  But  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  reason 
why  we  should  study  these  cases  with  all  duo  diligence  and 
attention.  They  may  be  the  first  examples  of  a  new  epidemic, 
and  every  new  epidemic,  as  it  has  its  peculiar  characters,  so  has 
it  its  peculiar  treatment.  We  cannot  follow  the  same  track 
which  we  have  pursued  for  the  last  two  years — we  cannot  apply 
our  remedies  with  the  confidence  of  experience — we  must  now 
strike  into  a  new  path,  and  for  some  time  our  practice  must 
be  tentative  and  experimental.  It  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of 
experimental  observation  that  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  a  plan  of 
treatment  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  maculated  form 
of  fever :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  new  fever  may  prove 
nt  first  extremely  difBcult  to  manage  ;  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  the  diminislied  rate  of  mortality  shall  show  that  wa  have 
at  length  discovered  its  true  character,  and  the  remedies  beat 
calculated  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  some  practical  points 
oonnectod  with  the  treatment  of  the  maculated  fever  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  two  years,  and  which  has  spread  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  this  city  and  its  environs,  attacking  alike 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  of  societr.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  fever,  its  varieties,  symptoms,  and  pathological 
phenomena  ;  my  purpose  is  to  famish  you  with  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive outline  of  its  treatment,  and  of  the  reme<lie8  which 
have  Won  found  most  successful  in  its  removal,  as  well  as  ilie 
most  appropriate  time  and  mode  for  their  application. 

Having  made  those  general  obser\ation8,  I  may  obsorvf-,  in 
addition,  tlist  in  the  whole  range  nf  human  maladies  there  in  no 
diseasA  of  such  surpassing  interest  and  importance  as  fever ;  and 

I  cannot  dwell  t«>o  much  on  the  neoesaity  of  your  ap-^'  ' ysi 

attentiTcly  to  the  study  of  its  paUtologr  and  treatsii  .(Ma 
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flOBpare  the  mortality  from  fever  vrith  that  resulting;  from  any 
other  disease  in  this  countrj',  yon  will  he  struck  with  the  over- 
whelming fatality  of  this  affection,  and  will  readily  admit  the 
inestimable  value  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  itH  nature  and 
treatment.  Recollect,  too,  that  fever  is  a  disease  which  nnmben 
among  its  victims  persons  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  during 
the  most  active  and  useful  stage  of  existence, — fathers  and 
mothers,  persons  who  are  the  ornament  or  the  stay  and  support 
of  their  families,  the  intellectual,  the  industrious,  the  eflicient, 
those  whose  hves  are  most  valuable  to  their  friends, — and  to 
society.  This  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the  study  of  fever, 
and  should  stimulate  you  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  treatment. 

And  hero  let  me  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  more  nntrue 
than  the  assertion,  that  the  treatment  of  fever  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  every 
plan  of  treating  fever  as  idle  and  absurd,  and  until  very  lately 
there  were  many  persons  in  this  country  who  believed  that 
patients  recovered,  not  from  having  had  the  advantage  of  treat- 
ment, but  from  goodness  of  constitution  or  some  favourable 
accident ;  and  it  was  usual  with  such  persons  to  a])peal  to  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Rutty,  who  in  recording  the  history  of  tho 
epidemics  of  his  own  time  (1741),  observes,  "tho  poor,  aban- 
doned to  the  use  of  whey  and  God's  good  providence,  recovered, 
while  those  who  had  generous  cordials  and  great  plenty  of 
sack  perished."  And,  indeed,  I  must  admit  that  the  treatment 
of  some  of  the  cases  of  fever  which  I  witnessed  when  a  student, 
would  seem  to  justify  the  quaint  and  sarcastic  obBer\ation  of  Dr. 
Rutty.  At  that  period,  whether  it  was  from  bad  treatment  or  from 
what  has  been  termed  the  nimia  diligentia  rncdici,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  ma&imam  of  mortality  was  among  the  rich,  and  that 
those  who  were  most  attended  to  died  most  speedily,  lu  the 
epidemics  of  1816,  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  it  was  found  by 
accurate  computation,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  was  much 
higher  among  the  rich  than  among  the  poor.*  This  was  a 
starthng  fact,  and  a  thousand  different  explanations  of  it  were 
given  at  tho  time;  bat  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  true 


•  "  The  lich  are  le«  Ireqaently  affected  with  epidemic  feren  than  the  poor,  but 
more  (retinentl;  die  of  them.  Good  fare  keepe  off  diaeaaes,  but  incrcaH*  their 
oortalitf  when  they  take  place."— /"/</tA« '/  Patkotogy,  p.  27. 
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,7.  lu.  ;.','; I   had  more  fairplay.*     I 
,  .  .    ilu)  {ir»K'tic«»  of   those  times  in  proof  of  tliia 

w«  ifo  aloug  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
f>iirl  of  the  subject  again,  and  contrasting  the 
ut    th«   prvaeat  day   with   that   which   was  generally 
thirty  years  ago.     If  yon  look  to  Dr.  Chejne  and  Dr. 
Syiiopais  of  the  plan  of  treatment  employed  by  the 
us  of  those  days,  you  will  be  prepared,  from  a  mere 
...  j^^o.oit  of  it,  to  admit  that  it  was  at  least  as  hard  to  esca;>e 
the  phyniciau  aa  the  disease.     Since  that  period  our  practice  has 
greatly  iuii>roved,  and  things  are  much  changed;  the  preponder- 
ance of  fatal  cases  is  now  to  bo  foimd  among  the  poor ;  and  the 
mortality  among  the  rich,  or  those  who  have  proper  medical 
advice  from  the  commencement,  is  not  one-third  of  that  which  is 
fouud  among  the  indigent,  who  are  generally  neglected  at  the 
oomiaeucement  of  the  disease.     I  am  therefore  fully  prepared 
to  dcuy  that,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  our 
practice  is  a  matter  of  indififerenco  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  no 
disease  in  which  diligent  attention  and  skilful  treatment  are 
more  frequently  successful  than  in  fever,  nor  is  there  any  affec- 
tion of  equal  importance  in  which  our  therapeutic  means  are 
more  efficient  and  valuable. 

Now,  when  called  on  to  treat  a  case  of  fever,  there  are  several 
things  which  require  your  attention.  In  the  first  place,  you 
Hhould  examine  tlie  state  of  the  family  arrangements.  This  is 
a  matter  which  men  are  apt  to  overlook  or  treat  as  a  matter  of 
indiffcrt'nce,  but  in  my  mind  it  is  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and 
should  be  always  attended  to.  Yon  should  never,  if  possible, 
undertake  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fever  where  the  friends  or 
relations  of  the  patient  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  fever  nurse. 
Tbe  mistaken  tenderness  of  relatives,  and  their  want  of  due 
firmness,  presence  of  mind,  and  experience,  will  frequently 
counteract  your  exertions  and  mar  your  best  efllbrts.     Affection 
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and  sorrow  cloud  the  judgment,  and  benoo  it  is  that  very  few 
medic4il  men  ever  undertake  the  treatment  of  dangerous  illness 
in  the  memhcrs  of  their  own  families.  The  sympathy  which  a 
norse  should  have  for  her  patient  should  be  grounded  on  a 
general  anxiety  to  serve,  and  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  a 
Isodable  desire  of  increasing  her  own  reputation  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
sympathy  analogous  to  that  which  should  actuate  a  physiciaQ. 
A^^ain,  it  will  not  do  to  have  a  nurse  who  has  been  usually 
employed  in  other  diseases ;  your  assistant  must  be  a  regular 
fever  nurse,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  the  treatment  of  a 
long  and  dangerous  case  of  fever  without  such  an  assistant  will 
oft*n  have  cause  to  regret  it.  I  could  mention  to  you  many 
cases  illustrative  of  the  trutli  of  this  assertion.  I  could  tell  you 
that,  where  I  have  permitted  the  coutiiiuunco  of  the  services  of 
one  of  the  family,  or  of  a  common  nurse,  I  have  been  almost 
invariably  annoyed  and  disappointed,  I  now  make  it  a  general 
mle  to  refuse  attending  any  dangerous  and  protracted  case  of  fever 
without  a  properly  (jualitied  nurse. 

There  are  many  nurses  who  are  extremely  attentive,  but 
inexpert  and  injudicious,  and  their  ill-judged  attentions  are 
frtsjuoutly  prejudicial  to  the  patient.  A  fever  nurse  has  a  vast 
deal  in  her  power ;  if  an  enema  is  to  be  administered,  the  patient 
will  be  much  less  disturbed  and  annoyed  than  if  it  were  given 
by  an  unskilful  person.  The  mere  handling  of  a  patient — the 
moving  of  him  from  cue  bed  to  another — the  simple  act  of 
giving  him  medicine  or  drink — the  changing  of  his  sheets  and 
linen — the  dressing  of  his  blisters — and  a  thousand  other  offices, 
can  be  performed  with  advantage  only  by  an  experienced  nurse. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
cc^>iiomize  the  patient's  strength  in  fever.  The  very  act  of 
lifting  bim  up,  or  moving  him  from  one  side  to  another,  tends  to 
produce  exhaustion.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  the  services 
of  a  properly  quaHlied  nurse  are  inestimable.  Then  there  is  the 
moral  management  of  the  patient,  and  this  is  an  ollico  which  no 
one  can  undertake  unless  qualified  by  experience,  and  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  persons  labouring  under  such  forms 
of  disease.  Every  one  admits  the  value  of  moral  superintendence 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Now  there  are  very  few  patients 
who  are  not  in  a  state  analogous  to  insanity,  for  a  longer  or 
idiorter  period,  during  a  course  of  typhus  fuver.     There  is  a 
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liuuM,  tbu  wwik  points  of  the  patient's  case,  they  generally  con- 
uivu  to  let  him  know  them  in  some  way  or  other.  If  the  patient 
is  wntlcjw.  for  instance,  the  ill-judged  anxiety  of  his  friends  will 
moat  certainly  prevent  him  from  sleeping.  They  steal  softly  to 
bin  bod,  draw  the  curtains,  move  the  candle  so  as  to  make  the 
H^ht  full  on  his  eyes,  and  wake  him  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  is 
ikittliug  down  to  rest.  If  he  happen  to  take  an  opiate,  and  that 
Uiey  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  medicine,  thoy  inform  him  of 
it,  and  his  anxiety  for  sleep,  conjoined  with  their  inquiries, 
prevents  its  due  operation.  Hence,  when  you  prescribe  an 
opiate,  vou  should  not  in  any  case  say  anything  about  it ;  and 
it  should  not  bo  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  patient 
or  his  friends  to  expect  decided  benefit  from  it.  It  is  only  where 
I  have  to  deal  with  prudent  persons,  that  I  break  through  my 
rale  of  concealing  both  the  nature  of  the  medicine  and  the  results 
which  I  expect  from  its  operation.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
giTing  an  opiate  is  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  an  enema. 
The  patient's  attention  is  then  turned  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  loss  of  rest — he  supposes  that  the  enema  is  to  set  on  his 
liowels,  and  in  expecting  a  motion  he  drops  asleep.  You  will 
often,  too,  succeed  in  producing  sleep  in  this  way,  where  you 
wonld  fail  in  bringing  it  on  by  an  opiate  administered  by  the 
mouth.  Another  recommendation  attached  to  this  mode  of 
exhibiting  opiates  is,  that  it  can  be  employed  in  ca.ses  of  deli- 
rium, where  the  patient  obstinately  refuses  to  swallow  any  kind 
of  medicine.  Let  me  give  you  here  another  caution.  Do  not  let 
tlic  patient  know  the  situation  or  extent  of  his  danger,  however 
you  may  feel  bound  to  act  in  reference  to  these  matters  towards 
bis  relatives  or  friends.  If  you  apprehend  mischief  in  the 
brain,  do  not  commence  by  examining  the  bead,  or  putting 
your  questions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
tbo  H«at  and  nature  of  the  affection.  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  tho  examination  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Ill  the  next  place,  when  treating  a  case  of  bad  typhus,  do  not 
tliink  liiHt  it  will  be  miflicient  to  see  your  patient  once  a  day. 
Uul  you  irill  My,  perhaps,  that  our  hospital  patients  here  do 
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Tery  well,  and  yet  they  are  visited  only  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hoars.  True — but  then  wo  have  experienced  nurses  to  look  after 
them  at  all  hours ;  we  have  tlie  valuable  surveillance  of  our 
apothecary,  Mr.  Parr ;  we  have  the  attendance  of  the  resident 
pupils,  and  of  the  gentlemen  who  take  charge  of  the  cases.  You 
880,  then,  that  they  do  not  depend  on  u  solitary  visit.  How  often 
baa  Mr.  Parr,  or  the  resident  pupil,  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  treatment  adopted  at  the  morning  visit  ?  How  often  have  the 
remedies  of  which  we  had  only  given  a  hint  in  the  morning,  been 
actively  and  energetically  employed  before  the  close  of  the  day ; 
and  how  often  have  lives  been  saved  by  the  valuable  attentions 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded  ?  No  one  should  attend  a  case  of 
fever  without  having  proper  medical  assistants.  My  practice,  in 
general,  is  to  visit  my  fever  patients  two  or  three  times  a  day; 
and,  when  I  have  a  bad  or  a  dangerous  case  to  manage,  I  alwoya 
have  a  competent  medical  assistant  to  stay  by  the  patient  and 
vratch  every  change  of  his  malady. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  manage  this  matter  elsewhere,  but  in 
this  city  we  have  so  many  zealous,  intelligent  students,  so  many 
young  medical  friends,  and  so  many  well-educated  apothecaries, 
that  we  are  never  at  a  loss  for  an  assistant.  This  fact  is,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  put  forward  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  the  Medico-Chirunjicul  Jiericw.  He  saya  that  tartar  emetic 
is  a  two-edged  sword — an  agent  powerful  aUke  for  good  or  evil, 
and  in  the  administration  of  which  no  ordinary  circumspection 
is  demanded.  All  this  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  there  is  no 
remedy  capable  of  producing  more  mischief  when  abused,  but, 
when  properly  watched,  it  is,  I  am  confident,  the  means  of  saving 
many  valuable  lives.  He  says,  also,  that  Dr.  Graves  cannot  give 
that  share  of  attention  to  his  patients  which  the  employment  of 
such  a  remedy  demands.  He  is  quite  mistaken  on  this  point. 
I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  some  skilful  person  to  remain  with  the 
patient,  watch  the  operation  of  each  dose,  and  modify  or  change 
it  according  to  circumstances.  The  want  of  proper  assistants 
may  be  elsewhere  an  objection  to  the  administration  of  tartar 
emetic,  but  this  objection  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to 
Dubhn. 

One  or  two  more  observations  of  a  general  nature.  Some 
persons  have  such  a  terror  of  foul  air  in  cases  of  fever,  that  you 
will  find  all  the  windows  in  the  house  thrown  open,  not  even 
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nourishment  will  exasperate  it."  If  he  had  red  or  dry  tongue, 
liud  abdominal  tenderness,  they  immediately  inferred  the  existence 
of  «»astro-enteriti8,  and  all  kinds  of  food,  even  the  lightust,  were 
strictly  forbidden.  Tlmt  this  proceeds  from  false  notions  on  the 
imtorc  of  fever  is  beyond  doubt,  and  I  pointed  out  this  fact 
any  years  ago,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Piorry's  work.  Let 
US,  in  the  tirst  place,  examine  the  results  of  protracted  abstinence 
in  the  healtliy  state  of  the  system.  Take  a  healthy  person  and 
deprive  him  of  food,  and  what  is  the  consequence?  First,  hunger, 
which  after  some  time  goes  away,  and  then  returns  again. 
After  two  or  three  days  the  sensation  assumes  a  morbid 
character,  and  instead  of  being  a  simple  feeling  of  want  and  a 
deaire  for  food,  it  becomes  a  disordered  craving,  atleudud  with 
.gging  pain  in  the  stomach,  buining  thirst,  and,  some  time 

fterwards,  epigastric  tenderness,  fever,  and  delirium.     Here  we 
have  the  supervention  of  gastric  disease,  and  inllammalion  of 
e  brain  as  the  results  of  protracted  starvation. 
Now,  these  are  iu  themselves  very  singular  facts,  and  well 

eserving  of  Wing  held  in  memory.     Read  the  accounts  of  those 

ho  perished  from  starvation  after  the  wreck  of  the  "Medusa  "  and 
the  "  Alceste,"  and  you  will  be  struck  with  the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  protracted  hunger.  You  wiil  iinJ  that  most  of  the 
happy  sufferers  were  raging  maniacs,  and  exhibited  symptoms 
of  violent  cerebral  irritation.  Now,  in  a  patient  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  fever  and  protracted  abstinence — whose  sensibilities 

,re  blunted,  and  whose  functions  are  deranged — it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  such  a  person,  perhaps  also  suffering  from 
delirium    or    stupor,   will    not   call    for  food,  tliough    requiring 

t ;  and  that  if  you  do  not  press  it  on  him,  and  give  it  as 
medicine,  symptoms  hke  those  which  arise  from  starvation  in 
the  healthy  subject  may  supervene,  and  you  may  have  gastro- 

nteric  inflammation,  or  cerebral  disease,  as  the  consequence  of 
protracted  abstinence.  You  may,  perhaps,  think  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  food,  as  the  patient  appears  to  have  no 
appetite  and  does  not  care  for  it.  You  might  as  well  think  of 
iiUowing  tlie  urine  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder,  because  the 
patient  feels  no  desire  to  pass  it.  You  are  called  on  to  interfere, 
where  the  sensibility  is  impaired,  and  the  natural  appetite  is 
dormant ;  and  you  are  not  to  permit  your  patient  to  encounter  the 
horrible  consequences  of  inanition,  because  he  does  not  ask  for 
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nntriment.  I  never  do  bo.  After  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  fever, 
I  alwii^'8  prescribe  mild  nourishmont,  and  this  is  steadily  and 
porsevoringly  continned  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

Again,  let  us  see  how  close  a  resemblance  the  symptoms 
generated  by  long-continued  denial  or  want  of  food  bear  to  those 
which  are  observed  in  the  worst  foims  of  typhus.  Pain  of  the 
Htomach,  epigastric  tenderness,  thirst,  vomiting,  determination 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  suffusion  to  the  eyes,  headache,  sleepless- 
ness, and,  finally,  furious  dcUriuiu,  are  the  symptoms  of  pro- 
tracted ab»tinence ;  and  to  these  we  may  add,  tendency  to 
[)utrefaction  of  the  animal  tissues,  chiefly  showii  by  the 
spontaneous  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  It  has  been 
shown  by  M.  Guislain,  physician  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Gand,  that  in  many  instances  gangrene  of  the  lungs  has 
occurred  in  insane  patients  who  have  obstinately  refused  to  take 
food.  Out  of  tliirteen  patients  who  died  of  inanition,  nine  had 
gangrene  of  the  lungs.  You  perceive,  then,  that  starvation  may 
givo  rise  to  symptoms  of  gastric  disease,  to  symptoms  of  cerebral 
derangement,  and  to  mortification  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  is 
not,  tbrreforu,  wrong  to  suppose  that  when  a  system  of  rigorous 
abstiueuco  has  been  observed  in  fever,  and  when  food  has  been 
too  long  withheld,  because,  forsooth,  the  patient  does  not  call 
for  it,  and  because  his  natural  sensibilities  are  blunted  and 
impaired — it  is  not,  I  suy,  unreasonable  to  infer  that  gastric, 
cerebral,  and  even  pulmonary  symptoms  may  supervene,  analogous 
to  those  which  result  from  actual  starvation.* 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  foregoing  arguments  has  led 
me,  in  the  treatment  of  long  fevers,  to  adopt  the  advice  of  a 
country  physician  of  great  shrewdness,  who  advised  me  never  to 
let  my  patients  die  of  starvation.  If  I  have  more  success  than 
others  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  I  think  it  is  owing  in  a  great 


*  Huthkiii  glvM  tlie  hittorj  o(  a  gentleman  who  obatinauly  lUrvcd  bimwlf  to 
iloktb,  and  wuulil  ni>t  for  manjr  day*,  cither  by  force  or  penuoaion,  awaltow  uuy  kind 
<»f  food,  or  a  drojj  of  lli|aor.  Uo  soon  gnvr  fererlih,  flushed  in  hi*  face,  anJ  very  hot 
In  hia  ba«d  ;  hit  |iulse  waa  amall  but  very  ijuick,  in  four  or  fire  day*  bia  breath  bea^arae 
exeredliigly  offeiialvi;,  hi-  '  ••■  •'-  >■'  i:,  and  parched,  hia  teeth  and  moatb  fuul,  black, 
and  bloody,  hla  urine  <  ned,  ami  attuking  an  much  oa  if  it  bad  been 

keft  a  month;  at  lenni..  :.-  ^^anUnually,  .-i.;  i  ".t  _....,  i    ,,,.,.1,    ...^  "-ilk, 

tmrtd  aoddowd  altamatcly,  tell  into  convulal ire  agu:  no. 

llMi  awaatcd  pntty  mnch  about  the  head  and  lu\^  -,  „.    .„..  .. ..era 

■iulte  cold,  pale  and  ahrlTeUed ;  the  aweat  waa  of  a  very  daik  yellow  colour,  and  of  ■ 
I  itanch. 
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I  the  adoption  of  this  advice.  I  mast,  however,  observe 
that  great  discrimination  is  required  in  the  choice  of  food. 
Although  you  will  not  let  your  patient  starve,  do  not  fall  into 
the  opposite  extreme  :  yon  must  take  care  not  to  overload  the 
stomach.  When  this  is  done,  crastro-cnteric  irritation,  tympanitis, 
inflammation,  and  exasperated  febrile  action  arc  the  conseqaeuces. 
I  have  witnessed  many  instances  of  the  danger  of  repletion  in 
febrile  diseases.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  some  time  ago  in 
this  hospital,  in  a  boy  who  was  recovering  from  peritonitis.  In 
another  case,  in  private  practice,  an  incautious  indulgence  in  the 
nso  of  animal  food  was  followed  by  a  fatal  result.  A  young  lady 
,  ate  some  beefsteak,  contrary  to  my  orders,  at  an  early  period  of 
convalescence  from  fever,  relapsed  almosi  immediately,  and  died 
of  enteritis  in  thirty-six  hours. 

Food  must  be  given  with  great  care  and  judgment,  particularly 
in  the  beginning  of  fever.  For  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
particularly  if  the  patient  be  young  and  robust,  water,  weak 
barley-water,  and  whey  will  be  sufficient.  After  this  it  may  be 
well  to  begin  with  some  mild  nutriment.  WTiat  I  generally  give 
is  some  well-boiled  gruel,  made  of  groats  and  flavoured  with 
sugar,  and  if  there  be  no  tendency  to  diarrhcea,  a  small  quantity 
of  lemon  juice.  The  ordinary  oatmeal  gruel  does  not  answer 
sufficiently  well  for  this  purpose,  for  it  is  apt  to  produce 
griping  and  diarrhoea — symptoms  which  are  extremely  disagree- 
able in  the  commencement  of  fever,  and  which  often  lead  to 
others  of  a  more  troublesome  and  formidable  character.  I 
am  also  much  in  the  habit  of  ordering  a  little  thin  panado, 
morning  and  evening,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  stage  of  fever.  A  small  slice  of 
bread  is  slightly  toasted,  and  boiling  water  poured  on  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  crumbs,  in  suflicient  quantity  to  make  a  thin 
panado,  of  which  the  patient  takes  a  tablospoonful  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lemon  juice  and  sugar,  if  there  be  no  tendency  to  diarrhoea  ;  but 
where  this  exists,  or  where  you  are  administering  mercurials,  I 
think  you  should  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  acids.  Although 
medical  men  of  the  present  day  do  not  object  to  ginng  acids 
during  the  use  of  mercurials,  I  think  the  practice  is  not  entirely 
devoid  of  danger,  and  I  think  our  predecessors  wore  right  in 
withholding  them  under  such  circumstances. 
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bitter,  slightly  acidulated,  will  appease  the  morhid  thirst  of  fever 
more  effectually,  and  for  a  much  longer  period,  than  large 
draoghts  of  water,  or  any  of  the  fluids  usually  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  You  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  thirst  in 
fever  does  not  exclusively  depend  on  a  dry  or  parched  state  of 
the  month  or  fauces,  but  lies  much  deeper  in  the  system,  and 
has  its  origin  in  some  peculiar  derangements  of  the  nerves,  most 
probably  of  those  belonging  to  the  ganglionic  system.  In  going 
through  a  fever  ward,  you  meet  with  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  position  ;  one  man,  with  a  moist  tongue  and 
fauces,  labours  under  insatiable  thirst,  while  you  will  observe 
another  wth  parched  tongue  and  throat,  and  yet  without  any 
desire  whatever  for  fluids,  or  any  choice  as  to  their  temperature. 
We  had  two  examples  of  this  in  the  fever  ward  during  the  past 
week.  One  patient  with  a  moist  tongue  was  incessantly  calling 
for  drink,  while  another  man,  who  had  his  tongue  almost 
perfectly  dr>',  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  indifl'erence  to  fluids. 

One  general  observation  as  to  the  administration  of  food  and 
nutriment  in  fever.  All  kinds  of  food  and  nntriment  should  bo 
fjiven  by  day,  and  the  patient  ahoiibl,  if  possible,  bo  restricted  to 
tho  use  of  fluids  by  night.  The  natural  habit  is  to  take  food  by 
day  and  not  by  night,  and  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health  we 
shuald  observe  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  economy. 

When  j-ou  give  nutriment,  then,  be  careful  in  observing  the 
nsnal  periods  of  meals.  The  space  of  time  to  which  I  limit  the 
giving  of  chicken  broth,  jelly,  arrowioot,  and  other  mild  articles 
of  diet,  is  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the 
evening.  Always  make  it  a  rule  that  your  patient  shall  take 
nutriment  within  the  space  of  those  twelve  hours  during  ivbieh 
he  is  accustomed  to  take  his  meals  when  in  health,  and  allow 
him  nothing  but  J^j]J  diluent  fluids  during  the  night.  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  seen  much  benefit  derived  from  following 
this  simple  plan. 

With  respect  to  drinks,  the  mildest,  of  course,  should  be 
preferred :  on  this  point  most  persons  are  generally  agreed,  and 
it  will  be  Unnecessary  for  me  to  detain  you  with  any  particular 
observations.  There  is  one  error,  however,  which  is  very  fre- 
qnontly  committed  in  the  use  of  drinks  in  fever ;  patients  are 
generally  allowed  to  drink  too  much.  It  may  be  urged  that  they 
have  a  strong  desire  for  fluids ;  but  they  should  not  be  gratified 
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in  everything  they  wish  for.  They  labour  under  a  couatant  state 
of  nervous  irritation  and  restlessness,  and  will  beg  of  you  to  do 
twenty  different  things  to  relieve  their  immediate  feelings ;  but 
it  would  be  just  as  improper  to  give  them  large  quantities  of 
drink  every  time  they  desire  to  call  for  it,  as  to  indulge  them  in 
any  momentary  whim  which  may  be  the  offspring  of  their  disor- 
dered and  changeable  fancy.  The  continued  swilling  of  even  the 
most  innocent  fluids  will  brin^r  on  heaviness  of  stomach,  nausea, 
pain,  and  flatulence,  and  predisposes  to  congestion  and  intestinal 
irritation.  From  the  mere  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
simplest  fluid,  you  will  frequently  see  well-marked  symptoms  of 

,  gastric  irritation  arise  during  the  course  of  fever.  This  is  not  & 
picture  drawn  from  imagination  ;  I  have  witnessed  it  on  many 
occasions  during  the  course  of  my  practice.  It  is  extremely 
painful,  indeed,  to  bo  obliged  to  refuse  drink  to  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  intense  thirst ;  but  you  should  never  allow  them  to 
take  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  at  a  time ;  yon  should  impress 
upon  them  the  danger  attendant  on  such  a  practice,  and  tell 
them  that  a  spoonful  or  two,  swallowed  slowly,  allays  thirst  more 
effectually  than  drinking  a  pint  at  a  time.  The  sensation  of 
thirst,  as  you  all  know,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  fauces 
and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  as  much  reheved  by  a 
small  quantity,  swallowed  slowly  and  gradually,  as  it  is  by  a  large 
quantity  gulped  down  at  once. 

Besides  the  simple  fluids,  there  are  other  drinks  required  in 
fever.  Beer,  ale,  porter,  wine,  tea,  and  coffee  are  also  frequently 
nsed  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  are  of  the  utmost  value  when 
employed  on  appropriate  occasions;  they  are  adjuvants  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  dietetic  management  of  fever,  and  it 
will  require  some  time  to  explain  the  rules  by  which  you  should 
be  guided  in  their  administration.  I  shall  therefore  speak  of 
them  according  to  the  indications  with  which  they  are  given ; 
and  first  of  tea  and  coffee. 

You  are  aware  that  we  give  sedatives  and  narcotics  to  tran- 
quillize, to  produce  a  species  of  exhaustion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  to  bring  on  sleep ;  and  1  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  also  administer  expergefacicnts,  or  remedies 
calculated  to  maintain  intellectual  activity,  and  keep  the  patient 
•wake.     .Vmong  the  remedies  most  frequently  employed  for  the 

[latter  purpose  are  tcu    and  coffee.     You  have  lately  seen  an 
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infusion  of  green  tea  useful  in  a  case  of  narcotism  which  occurred 
in  the  fever  ward.  A  man  in  the  latter  stage  of  fever,  and 
labouring  under  great  nervous  excitement  and  total  loss  of  sleep, 
was  ordered  an  opiate  enema,  after  we  had  tried  various  other 
means  without  success.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  be  i 
got  twelve  drops  of  black  drop,  with  two  ounces  of  mucilage  of 
starch,  in  the  form  of  enema,  and  soon  after  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  When  we  came  next  morning  and  inquired  after  him, 
everj-thing  was  reported  to  have  gone  on  well ;  the  opiate  enema 
had  answered  the  purpose  completely,  and  the  man  was  still  sleep- 
ing deeply.  We  found,  however,  on  a  more  accurate  examination, 
that  ho  was  in  a  kind  of  lethargic  state  and  could  scarcc-ly  be 
roused.  ^Mien  addressed  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  ho  raised  him- 
self heavily  and  slowly,  half  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  brief  answer 
to  our  questions,  and  then,  leaning  back  on  his  pillow,  dropped 
asleep.  Observe  hero  the  danger  connected  with  this  state. 
He  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fever,  had  been  restless  and 
sleepless,  and  had  suddenly  passed  to  an  opposite  state.  The 
rapidity  with  which  coma  had  supervened  on  sleeplessness,  and 
the  danger  of  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain  coming  on,  gave  me 
considerable  alarm.  There  was  no  use,  however,  in  thinking  of 
what  bad  been  done ;  the  man's  state  called  for  prompt  and 
decided  measures,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the 
symptoms  of  our  own  creation.  One  of  the  gentlemen  went 
down  and  got  some  green  tea,  of  %vhich  ho  made  a  strong 
infusion,  and  administered  a  strong  dose  of  it  to  the  patient. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  symptoms  of  coma  gradually 
disappeared,  and  when  I  came  to  see  him  in  the  afternoon,  he 
was  quite  ont  of  danger.  Green  tea  was  first  introdaced  hero 
as  an  expergefacient  in  the  treatment  of  coma  by  Dr.  Edward 
Percival,  son  of  Dr.  Porcival  of  Manchester  ;  and  some  years 
ago  he  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
in  which  ho  brought  forward  several  cases  of  coma  and  stupor, 
in  which  green  tea  had  produced  the  most  favourable  effects. 
On  the  Continent  they  generally  use  strong  coffee  for  the  same 
purpose.  WTiethor  these  beverages  produce  this  effect  by  their 
influence  on  the  circulation,  or  on  the  nervous  system,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  efficacy 
and  value  in  many  cases  of  this  description  ;  and  I  am  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  using  both  with  this  intention. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  expergefacients,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  for  you  a  very  curious  case  from  the  13th  uumber  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  which  au  expergt- 
facient  of  a  less  agreeable  character  was  employed  to  rouse  a 
patient  from  the  lethargic  stupor  brought  on  by  a  largo  dose  of 
laudanum.  There  are  some  transatlantic  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pression in  the  details  of  this  case,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  correct.  It  is  entitled  "  a  case  of  successful  treatment  by 
flagellation,  where  a  largo  dose  of  laudanum  had  been  taken." 
And  the  author,  Dr.  Joseph  Barrett,  of  Middle  ton,  Connecticut, 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  Tincture  of  opium  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  for  de- 
structive purposes.  It  is  also,  unfortunately,  and  too  frequently, 
taken  by  mistake,  and  proves  fatal  before  othcient  moans  can  be 
adopted  to  counteract  its  deleterious  efl'ects  on  the  system.  I 
am  induced,  therefore,  to  ofl'er  a  short  statement  of  a  case  of 
poisoning  with  laudanum  that  fell  nnder  my  care  several  years 
since,  for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  the  success  that  attended 
the  mode  pursued  ;  and,  secondly,  not  having  met  with  any  such 
means  recorded,  to  my  knowledge,*  either  in  works  on  medicine, 
or  in  treatises  on  poisons." 

Observe,  it  is  not  I  that  am  speaking  here,  but  Dr.  Barrett,  of 
MidiUetou,  Connecticut. 

"  In  the  year  1822,  February  23rd,  I  was  called  on  to  see 
Mr.  Wriiiht  Harris  (this  was  in  the  State  of  New  York),  who 
bad  intentionally  taken  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  himself.  He  had  committed  this  act  during 
his  absence  from  home,  under  circumstances  which  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  relate.  Much  time  (about  three  hours)  was  therefore 
lost  before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  adopted  for  his  relief. 
His  case,  as  I  found  him,  appeared  to  be  altogether  hopeless. 
Before  my  arrival,  emetics  and  various  drinks  had  been  tried, 
besides  frictions,  and  constant  though  ineffectual  attempts  hud 
been  mude  to  irritate  the  (esophagus  by  feathers.  .\11  these  meaus 
had  failed,  and  the  patient  was  in  such  a  profound  sopor,  that 
apparenlly  nothmg  but  warmth  remained  to  indicate  that  life 
had  not  already  become  extinct.  The  quantity  of  lauilanum 
taken  was  ascertained  to  be  one  ounce  and  a  half.     The  case 

*  TUt  prw  lire,  thongh  oot  geiMnU}-  kdopted,  hu  been  recammeadad  bj  sevenl 
•Btlion  io  Europe. 
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appearing  so  desperate,  justified  me  in  the  course  of  treatment 
^'hicb  I  was,  under  existing  circumstances,  then  obliged  to 
adopt. 

"  Internal  remedies  having  entirely  failed,  there  was  no  chance 
left  but  for  high  external  excitements.     I  therefore  determined 
to  use  vigorous  measures.   I  commenced  with  flagellations,  using 
long,  pliant,  fresh  twigs  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet.     These  were  briskly  applied,  and  in  a  short  time  gave 
indications  of  uneasiness  and  pain.     This  treatment  was  unre- 
mittingly pursued  till  the  man  spoke,  and  complained  of  being 
pained   by  the    whipping,    when    this    severe    appliance    was 
relaxed ;    but  on  so  doing,  he  instantly  sunk  into  a  profound 
stupor,  from  which  ho  was  again  only  roused  by  the  severity  of 
the  w^hipping.     It  required  the  aid  of  a  number  of  men  to  take 
turns  in  the  flagellation,  as  well  as  to  support  and  walk  him 
about,  for  a  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  rods  was  followed  by 
instantaneous  stupor.     After  about   six  or  eight  hours   under 
this  course,  the  stupor  was  lessened,  and  the  severity  of  tho 
flagellation  mitigated;  but,  as  the  case  required  constant  high 
excitement  it  was  still  repeated  at  intervals,  till  eventually  the 
exercise  of  walking  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  awake.     This  was 
in  about  twelve  hours  from  the  commencing  with  tho  flagella- 
tion.    He  afterwards  experienced  but  little  inconvenience  from 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  was  perfectly  restored  in  a  few  days  to 
his  usual  health.     I  would  here  state  that  tho   first  proposal 
made  by  me  to  adopt  flagellation,  as  the  only  hope,  was  objected 
to  by  persons  present,  from  its  carrying  with  it  the  semblance 
of  unkindness  towards  what  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  corpse  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  tho  application  of  the  rods  by  myself  in  the 
first  instance,  that  I  obtained  the  aid  of  those  present ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  patient  began  to  move,  and  at  last  spoke,  tlioy  took 
hold    with    alacrity,    and,   by  dividing   themselves   into  relief 
parties,  they  very  cheerfully,  and  rather  amusingly,  kept  up  the 
castigation  so  long  as  the  state  of  the  patient  required  it  at  their 
bauds.     He  by  no  means  seemed  to  relish  this  harsh  proceeding, 
and  in  return  gave   his   attendants   several  severe  blows.     If, 
while  lifting  his  arm  to  give  a  blow,  the  flagellation  was  then 
entirely  suspended,  the  arm  would  instantly  sink  powerless ;  to 
such  a  degree  had  the  eflects  of  the  narcotic  drug  prevailed  over 
the  nervous  system,  that  nothing  but  the  torture  of  the  rods  could 
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THB    GENERAL    TREATMENT    OF    FEVER. — TYMPANITIS. — HICCtlP. — 
HEMORRHAOE   FROM   THE    BOWELS. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  farther  of  the  diet  and  remedies  to 
bo  employed  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  allow  me  to  make 
u  few  observations.  There  ia  a  patient  at  present  in  the  fever 
ward,  whose  case  shows  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  and  in- 
cessant watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  bad  cases  of  fever.  A  man  who  has  been  labouring 
nnder  delirium,  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement  and  con- 
gestion, was  ordered  the  tartar  emetic  solution,  with  the  view  of 
reducing  the  increased  vascular  action  ;  but  on  inquiry  this 
morning,  we  find  that  he  has  taken  no  medicine,  and  that  his 
symptoms  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  refused  to  take  his  medicine,  and  the  nurse 
very  improperly  neglected  to  report  the  circumstances  of  the 
cuse,  ill  order  that  proper  steps  might  be  taken  to  remedy  so 
dangerous  an  omission.  Thus  a  whole  day  has  been  lost  at  a 
most  critical  and  important  period  of  fev9r.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  such  negligence  as  this,  for  it  could  be  easily 
remedied.  Patients  in  this  state  have  always  more  or  less 
thirst,  and  a  spoonful  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  could  be 
mixed  with  whey  or  cold  water,  and  administered  in  this  way 
without  his  knowledge,  or,  if  he  refused  to  drink  any  fluid,  it 
might  be  given  in  the  form  of  enema.  There  is  no  excuse, 
therefore,  for  such  negligence ;  and  when  you  recollect  the 
Blato  that  such  patients  are  in — their  nervous  excitement,  in- 
cessant raving,  agitation,  struggling,  and  sleeplessness — you 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences that  may  arise  from  culpable  neglect  of  this  kind. 

At  our  last  meeting  I  spoke  of  the  use  of  food  and  drink,  and 
hiid  before  you  my  views  of  the  most  appropriate  articles  of 
diet  in  the  varioas  stages  of  fever.     I  told  you  that  I  attributed 
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maeh  importAnc«  to  the  nse  of  a  proper  regimen,  and  that 
looktid  npon  the  obserrance  of  this  principle  as  a  main  canse  of 
snrx;e8S  in  the  treatment  of  tjpbos.  I  think  it  is  chieflj  oving 
to  oar  care  in  this  respect  that  so  few  of  oar  patients  have 
tympanitis.  Now  and  then  we  have  cases  of  fexer  with 
^rmpanitis  and  diarrh<ra,  hot  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
these  are  persons  who  have  been  nnder  treatment  before  ad- 
mission, and  who  have  been  too  much  purged.  The  ose  of 
drastic  porgatires  in  the  early  and  middle  stages  of  typhoa  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  sabseqaent  eril,  and  there  are 
few  evils  of  greater  magnitude  than  tympanitis  with  diarrhcea, 
and  gastro-enteric  inflammation,  particniarly  in  the  latter  stage 
of  feter.  Now,  if  you  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  cases 
in  which  these  symptoms  are  most  distinctly  marked,  joa 
will  find  that  in  at  least  two-thirds,  powerful  cathartics 
have  been  employed  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  Almost  all  eases  in  which 
calomel  and  eolocynth,  or  aloes,  followed  by  black  draught,  hare 
been  Uberally  used  in  the  commencement,  become  tympanitie, 
and  frequently  at  a  Tery  early  period.*     The  same  mischief,  but 

■  The  Hewi  of  Dr.  Stoica  quite  tLgne  with  waae : — 

^A  oomBOO  }>aetioe  has  prerailed  ia  tlicaa  cooBtnes,  mad,  indnd,  ttill  nista  to  ■ 
tBtj  gnuustait,  of  makinf  the  patient  takam  porgMiTe  aiediciae  e*CTj- d>j ;  aad 
tki%  I  Rgm  to  1*7,  u  too  oftea  done,  erca  in  cuea  wbara  the  ntfaoe  of  tfae  ^nll 
JBlii^iiM  [iiiinrii  iliiinrii  [utrhnanf  nlnrTitinn  Now,  I  will  ask  jon, can anTtkbg 
la  ta  tilinna  af  tts,  or  can  it  be  uwafad  in  f oQt  or  aiiicluef  by  the  gnrntA  aota 
ofqoackajf  Bere  we  have  an  etgaa  in  a  atate  of  U^  initatiao,  a^  esbibiiing  a 
l^lal^a^^il  exdtesMBt  of  iU  drcalatioB ;  and  yet  we  pnoeed  to  apply  ctisialaBta  to 
that  orgaa,  and  to  inoeaic  tbe  cxiating  irriution.  Would  it  not  ba  afaraid  in  a  cue 
^  {nflunaatiiiB  of  the  knee  or  dbov-joint  to  direct  a  patient  to  vm  oonMaai  exociae 
tmimotiimt  WonUit  notbeavoratiangvpnctiaeloaffdyimtantstoaiawand 
rmntia^i''  snrface ?  Tct  auinUfciiig  eiaoDj-aliaitTd,  and  eqaaOy  mixliieToa*.  ia  dona 
t^  thoae  wlio  aa|ilo7  vidkat  paagaltvca  ia  a  caae  of  inBaimnatiop  of  tire  digestiTe 
tafa*  ia  fever,  TUa  haa  beea  the  great  blot  in  tbe  UMorj  of  Britiiti  pmrtioe. 
CWead,  and  liaA  bottle,  aad  even  jalap,  aad  aloei,  and  trammony,  hare  bero  pre- 
Mriked  for  patients  iabooriag  under  snccc  and  ezteoaiva  dothiaenteritia.  lleebid 
Mliali  aw  iliaibai  ynfl.  and  tbe  man  BMrtnd  Ibey  an,  Iba  mote  ealoaae!  and  por^iivea 
4&aitit  fttjaiiaa  pTctocbaogetbcircharacter,  aad  faring  them  li^k  toti>«  ftamXaid 
<f  heaMu  I  vast  wo>d«  to  czpraaa  ifae  horrible  nwumptmni,  Too  ofuo  bare  I 
acaa  fcrcr  pabaata  fanni{bt  into  the  hoapital  wU  dlnnhiM,  kupereatbataaa,  ^kl 
JiillaMiiieiiiiii  of  the  moooaa  ■eafaoae,  froa  the  nee  of  pwyuirea  aditilniilnad 
brfera  their  adaJMirei  PncliiioaeiB  will  not  opa  tbdr  «j«B.  n»x  p*e  por^Mirca 
J^  atlar  day,  a  »ei  j  iM}  pnetjee.  aaj  a—  ftie  ahkh  theia  ttm  liblj  of  tuiiOjdf  ta ; 
bal  U  to  tu^tlkt  wah  the  mart  violat  ooBaaqfoeacn.  I  wffl  tiMly  admit  thu  lbs 
4lKilte  e(  Iha  aekml  of  Brawaaii  bate  goat  loo  far  ia  deoyinx  the  aae  of  laxattiaa 
bat  if  they  have  lo*t  Inndrada  by  tbia  error,  Bntiifa  pnetidaBcn  ba«e 
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in  a  less  degree,  is  apt  to  occur  where  a  system  of  strict  nb- 
Btinence  has  been  enforced  and  continued  undeviatingly  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Want  of  food,  even  in  the  healthy 
state  of  tho  system,  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence,  weakness,  and 
distention  of  the  stomach ;  and  in  many  instances  gives  rise  to 
Tery  serious  forms  of  gastro-iiitestinal  irritation.  The  diitc  ubsoluc 
ia  very  apt  to  produce  the  same  efl'ect  in  fever.  Even  the  abuse 
of  drinks  of  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  description  is  apt  to 
produce  flatulence,  distention,  and  a  tendency  to  tympanitis. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  rule  which  I  laid  down  in  my  last  lecture, 
viz.,  to  allow  the  patient  only  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  to 
order  him  to  swallow  them  slowly.  The  abuse  of  the  ordinary 
drinks,  as  common  water,  whey,  barley-water,  soda  and  seltzer 
waters,  and  eflfervescing  draughts,  is  a  frequent  source  of  tympa- 
nitic swelling  in  fever. 

Having  commenced  the  subject  of  tympanitis  in  fever,  I  caimot 
do  better  than  proceed  now  to  describe  its  causes  and  the  mode 
of  treating  it  which  I  have  found  most  effective. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  alimentary  canal  secretes  air 
iii  great  abundance  during  health.  The  immediate  uses  of  the 
secretion  have  not  been  enough  studied,  nor  have  I  now  sufficient 
time  to  dwell  on  this  subject ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  air  in  the  bowels  must  be  of  great  import- 
9,  both  physically  and  chemically  assisting  digestion,  which 
entially  consists  in  the  gradual  softening  and  final  solution 
of  the  solid  food,  and  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  portions. 
Physically  the  air  must  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  alimentary 

IIkiIus,  keeping  the  bowel  in  a  suitable  state  of  distention,  and 
Bg  ready  immediately  to  occnpy  the  place  of  the  solid  or  fluid 

'eontents  as  they  are  moved  about  or  absorbed  ;  chemically,  it  is 
well  known  that  certain  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid — a  gas 


no  deeiilod  (ymiitnm  of  gastio.enteric  dueue,  there  can  be  do  ubjeulion  to  the  une  of 
UuiUT»,  >/  rujtiirtJ,  but  the;  ihould  olwajt  be  of  the  mildest  licacription.  Ton 
will  liMn  DotUioK  by  vlcleiit  purging  In  fever,  mild  loxatirea  alone  can  be  employed ; 
and  where  thvre  is  uny  tign  of  iDt«stinaI  irritation  proaent,  even  tbeae  abonid  be  uaed 
with  caution.  There  i«  one  way  of  oiicning  the  bowels,  which  yon  may  alwaya  hare 
fiecuiir^  to  with  advantage  in  fever,  viz.,  the  use  of  encmata.  There  ia  not  the 
tlighti-'rt  <loubt  that  occatiiouilly  uccnmuliitions  of  fecal  matter  will  take  place,  and 
nd  to  Itoep  up  inilation ;  but  they  should  always  be  removed  with  the  least  risk  of 
....  I,  ,d  i-onacqnenocs.  To  purge  in  fever  when  ijitestinal  irritation  in  present 
opposed  alike  to  theory  ami  experience,  :ind  I  have  already  stated  that 
,,^_..i  _ie  most  horrible." — Dr.  Sluta'  Lecturei,  American  edition,  p.  500. 
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where  else.  If,  in  snch  a  case,  the  stomach  is  weak  and  unahle 
to  perforin  its  functions,  the  remaining  part  of  the  digestive  tube 
is  strong,  and  pours  out  the  fluids  necessary  for  completing  the 
process  with  great  energy. 

Again,  we  meet  with  many  persons  who  never  complain  of 
acidity,  pain,  flatulence,  or  sense  of  distention  and  weight  in  the 
stomach,  and  yet  they  are  frequently  annoyed  with  unpleasant 
fabdomiual  sensations  ;  they  have  costive  or  irregular  bowels, 
diarrhcea,  tormina,  tympanitis,  fetid,  unhealthy  evacuations,  and 
scanty,  high  coloured  urine.  They  feel  uncomfortable,  not 
immediately  after  a  meal,  but  in  three  or  four  hours  ;  they  lose 
flesh  and  strength,  and  have  a  pale,  sallow,  uuhenlthy  look. 
Here  the  dyspepsia  is  intestinal ;  the  stomach  works  well,  and 
performs  its  functions  with  vigour,  but  when  the  alimentary 

S8  enters  the  small  intestines,  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
^oomfort,  bemuse  the  supplementary  digestion  is  deranged,  and 
its  j)erformauce  attended  with  much  labour  and  difticully. 

In  some  cases  both  these  forms  of  dyspepsia  are  combined, 
and  these  are,  of  course,  the  worst ;  but  they  exist  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  a  patient,  with  his  stomacli  in  a  perfectly 
normal  and  healthy  state,  may  labour  under  dyspepsia  from 
dorangenient  of  the  digestive  functions  of  the  small  intestines ; 
or,  with  the  latter  in  a  healthy  state,  he  may  have  indigestion 
from  simple  gastric  derangement.  Wo  have,  indeed,  reason  to 
conclude,  that  when  organic  or  functional  disease  so  impairs  the 
energies  of  the  stomach  that  it  assists  but  little  in  the  per- 
formance of  digestion,  the  intestinal  digestion  becomes  more 
intense ;  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for  the  absence  of 
emaciation  in  certain  cases,  such  as  that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
where,  nevertheless,  the  stomach  was  so  extensively  disorganizetl 
as  totally  to  prevent  its  taking  any  part  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

The  preceding  remarks,  though  not  directly  connected  with, 
are  nevertheless  illustrative  of  the  subject  under  consideration — 
it  being  evident  that  the  secretion  of  air  natural  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  during  health,  may  readily  be 
augmented  in  disease,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  intestinal  tympanitis. 
This  happens  in  all  cases  where  inflammation  or  congestion 
attacks  this  tissue — an  occurrence  particularly  frequent  in  fever. 
WTien  tympanitis  takes  place  in  the  commencement  of  fever,  it 
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invariably  proceeds  from  inflammatiou,  and  is  usually  preceded 
by  tenderness  and  other  une«]uivocal  flvmptomB  of  iiittarauiatory 
action  within  the  abdominal  cauty.  The  remedy  for  tbis  com- 
plication consists  in  local  blood-lettiug  freely  applied  together 
with  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  and  considerable  doses  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  cretii :  all  active  aperients  should  bo  avoided, 
but  emollient  lavements  are  often  useful. 

When  tympanitis  occurs  during  the  middle  or  latter  stages  of 
protracted  fever,  it  is  sometimes  inflammatory,  but  more  fre- 
quently depends  on  a  state  of  venous  congestion ;  occupjing  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines,  which  subsequently  becomes  gorged  with  blood,  and 
livid,  and  secretes,  among  other  morbid  matters,  a  large  quantity 
of  gases.  This  tympanitis  is  often  preceded  by  bowel  complaint, 
unaccompanied  by  abdominal  tenderness  or  pain,  in  the  first 
instance — a  state  of  things  which  may  last  for  one  or  several 
days  before  inflation  of  tlie  intestines  commences.  When  this 
occurs,  then,  if  it  proceeds  rapidly,  the  belly  becomes  painful 
and  somewhat  tender  on  account  of  the  sudden  distention  ;  and 
a  superHcial  observer  is  thus  apt  to  attribute  the  tympanitis  to 

tive  inflammation. 

'  Now,  as  this  state  of  things  takes  place  at  a  period  of  great 
debility,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  already  much  exhausted, 
and  when  even  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  may  bo  followed 
by  alarming  weakness,  it  is  evident  that  this  tympanitis  must  be 
treated  in  a  manner  diflcrent  from  that  above  spoken  of.  In 
general,  it  will  be  right  to  commence  with  the  exhibition  of  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  magnesia,  with  the  same  quantity  of  rhubarb, 
given  in  some  carminative  vehicle,  such  as  spearmint  or  fennel 
water;  after  this  has  operated,  tlie  belly  should  be  well  stuped, 
and  rubbed  with  a  stimulating  terebiuthiuate  liniment.  It 
often  happens  that,  after  the  operation  of  the  rhubarb,  the 
diarrhoea,  and  with  it  the  tympanitis,  begins  sensibly  to 
diminish,  and  then  a  little  care  soon  removes  those  symptoms 
altogether.  Sometimes,  however,  no  such  improvement  follows  ; 
and  the  belly  continues  to  swell,  while  the  bowel  complaint  is 
unchecked.  This  is  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  requires  the  utmost 
judgment  in  its  treatment. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  remark,  that  when  the  bowel 
complaint,  has  preceded  intestinal  tympanitic  in  fever,  and  when, 
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notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  bowel  complaint,  the 
tympanitis  has  gone  on  increasing,  oil  of  turpentine  will  seldom 
be  of  the  least  nse,  whether  exhibited  by  the  mouth  or  in  an 
enema.  We  must,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  look 
for  some  remedy  different  from  those  usually  recommended,  and 
such  remedy  we  possess  in  the  acetate  of  lead. 

Pathologists  are  agreed  that  venous  congestion  and  active 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal 
may  often  be  associated  together ;  and,  in  fact,  although  these 
two  states  are  different,  and  require  different  remedies,  yet  they 
80  nearly  approach  each  other  as  to  require  medicines  taken 
from  the  class  of  an tiph logistics ;  the  one  requires,  however,  a 
very  different  antiphlogistic  from  the  other,  just  as  chronic 
dysentery  must  bo  combated  by  remedies  different  from  those 
suited  to  acute  bowel  complaints.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  cure  of  congestive  tj-mpunitis  in  fever,  where  no 
bowel  complaint,  or  a  very  slight  one,  has  preceded  or  accom- 
panied it.  But  is  oil  of  turpentine  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  ? 
I  answer,  does  it  not  cure  certain  cases  of  iritis,  of  sciatica,  and 
of  epilepsy  ?  When,  however,  a  bowel  complaint  forms  the  chief 
feature  in  a  patient's  state,  and  is  associated  with  tympanitis, 
then  the  acetate  of  lead  must  be  our  sheet  anchor. 

I  was  first  led  to  use  this  medicine  in  considerable  doses,  in 
the  latter  stages  of  protracted  fever,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Bardsley,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  state  of  the 
bowels  which  so  insidiously  leads  to  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands. 
Dr.  Bardsley  certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  the  introduction 
of  this  remedy,  with  which  I  became  familiar  in  consequence  of 
uaing  it  largely  in  Asiatic  cholera — a  disease  in  which  the  serous 
discharges  are  almost  invariably  preceded,  and,  when  the  patient 
recovers,  invariably  followed,  by  a  copious  secretion  of  air  into  the 
bowels.  This  it  was  that  led  me  to  observe  the  anti-tympanitic 
properties  of  the  sugar  of  lead ;  for  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
remedy,  not  merely  for  the  secretion  of  serous  jluid  into  the 
intestines,  btU  for  the  secretion  of  air  in  that  disease.  Afterwards, 
analogy  led  me  to  apply  it  to  the  cure  of  tympanitis  combined 
with  diarrhoea,  in  the  middle  or  latter  stages  of  fever ;  and  I 
have  had  much  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  this  new 
application  of  the  remedy,  for  it  bus  been  very  successful  in  my 
hands.     It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  sugar  of  lead,  besides  its 
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intestinal  hemorrhnge  occurring  in  fever.     A  person  in  fever  gets 
increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  dry  tongue,  and  about 
the  twelfth   day  his  head   becomes  engaged,  his   countenance 
flushed,  eyes  suffused,  and  a  tendency  to  sensorial  derangement. 
His  bowels  at  the  same  time  ai-e  affected,  and  tympanitis  appears. 
Matters  then  grow  worse,  he  begins  to  pass  blood,  and,  on  nsit- 
ing   him,   his  alarmed   relatives  show  you  quantities  of  thin 
grumous  blood  which  he  has  discharged  from  his  bowels.     Now, 
what  course  are  you  to  pursue  in  this  case  ?     Stop  all  medicines 
whatsoever,  and  let  your  patient  alone.     Watch  the  progress  of 
this  discharge,  and  you  will  find  that  it  disappears  gradually, 
and,  when  this  occurrence  takes  place,  never  do  anj'thing.     As 
in  fever  a  patient  may  get  cpistaxis,  and  it  may  usher  in  a 
favourable  crisis,  so,  in  like  manner,  he  may  have  a  critical  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  bowels.     In  either  case,  you  are  not  to 
interfere  with  the  wise  provisions  of  nature,  or  to  give  anything 
which  may  produce  irritation,  or  cause  a  cessation  of  this  salutary 
process.     You  recollect  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  hospital,  which 
the  students  requested  me  to  stop,  and  that  I  refused  to  do  so, 
because  I  thought  the  hemorrhage  critical.     But  it  may  happen 
that  this  sanguineous  flux  may  go  on  so  far  as  to  threaten  great 
danger.     This  is  certainly  an  occasional  result,  for  I  have  seen 
epistaxis  terminate  fatally.    Here  you  must  interfere  to  avoid 
a  greater  evil ;  and  it  is  at  this  critical  period  that  the  internal 
exhibition  of  oil  of  turpentine  combined  with  opium  may  be 
ventured  on ;  but  while  the  bleeding  continues  moderate,  and 
exhibits  no  threatening  indications,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  fever,  you  should  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  nature.     You  perhaps  have  seen  a  patient  here,  who 
ou  the  fourteenth  day  of  fever  got  this  discharge  of  grumous 
blood,  and  may  remember  that  we  gave  nothing  but  a  little  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     Now,  if  we 
liftd  given  this  patient  an  opiate,  we  should  have  repressed  a 
sanatory   effusion,    or,  if  we   had   given   him  a  purgative,  wo 
might  have  precipitated  it  into  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  hiccup. 

When  hiccup  occurs  in  tyjihus  fever,  it  is  generally  owing  to 
a  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  by 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  A  remarkable 
case  of  this  sort  occurred  to  Dr.  Ireland  and  myself,  in  which  a 
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the  intestinal  canal.  The  bleeding  continued  many  days,  the 
stools  being  mostly  copious,  and  consisting  either  altogether  of 
black  grumous  clots  mixed  with  fluid  blood,  or  else  of  blood 
mixed  intimately  with  fecal  matter.  Sometimes  not  more  than 
one  or  two  evacuations  took  place  daily,  and  the  debility  not 
being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  such  cases  ihe  bleeding  continued  into  the 
bowels  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the  blood  was  evacuated. 

In  all  these  cases  the  hemorrhagic,  dicrotous  pulse  (see  page 
59)  preceded  the  discharge  of  blood. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  modern  investigations,  that 
the  dark-coloured  matter  similar  in  appearance  to  coffee-grounds, 
which  is  discharged  from  the  bowels  in  this  disease  and  yellow 
fever,  consists  of  the  coagulum  of  blood  broken  down  and  dark- 
ened in  tint  by  the  acids  of  the  intestinal  canal.  I  hud  lately  an 
opportunity  of  observing  a  fact  strikingly  corroborotive  of  this 
explanation.  A  young  gentleman  labouring  under  very  severe 
fever,  with  violent  headache,  was  attended  by  Sir  Philip 
Crampton  and  I.  On  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  two 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  bis  nostrils,  and 
produced  a  vcrj'  copious  flow  of  blood,  large  quontities  of  which 
were  swallowed  by  the  patient  during  his  sleep.  In  thirty-six 
boars  after  Uie  bleeding  had  ceased,  the  nurse-tender  became 
very  much  alarmed  on  observing  the  blackness  of  the  alvine 
discharges.  She  told  the  family  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
symptom,  and  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that,  on  seeing  the  evacuation  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
matter  resembling  coflce-grounds,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  immediately  suggested  itself,  and  enabled  me  to 
dispel  the  alarm  of  my  patient's  parents. 

When  blood  is  swallowed  by  a  person  in  health,  whose  diges- 
tive organs  are  vigorous,  it  never  foi-ms  anything  like  coffee- 
grounds  in  the  large  intestines,  but  is  thoroughly  digested 
and  absorbed  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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I  have  already  observed,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  practice  to  be  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  typhus.  I  have  designedly  passed  over  many  important 
points,  being  unwiUing  to  trouble  you  with  any  observations  on 
practical  matters  in  which  my  opinions  coincide  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities.  T  shall  therefore  touch  very  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  emetics  in  fever,  as  the  rules  by  which  the  administra- 
tion of  these  remedies  are  regulated  have  been  laid  down  with 
precision  by  many  modern  writers. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  using  emetics  in  fever,  except  when 
called  in  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease.  Here 
emetics  are  of  great  value,  and  will  often  succeed  in  stopping 
the  fever.  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  would  be  more  likely 
to  cat  short  an  attack  of  fever  than  by  the  administration  of 
an  emetic,  if  you  chance  to  see  the  patient  when  the  fever  is 
just  Wginning.  I  speak  here  without  any  subterfuge,  and 
without  grounding  my  opinions  on  the  results  of  doubtful 
or  merely  suspicious  cases.  I  speak  not  of  cases  of  bad  feverish 
cold,  in  which  the  symptoms,  at  the  commencement,  bear  a  very 
strong  analogy  to  those  which  usher  in  typhus  ;  I  speak  of  cases 
where  the  patient  gets  rigors,  followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
feverish  excitement,  after  exposure  to  contagion,  and  is  seen  on 
the  evening  of  seizure. 

If  I  were  called  to  visit  a  patient  who  had  been  attacked  with 
shivering,  headiiehe,  quickness  of  pulse,  increased  temperature  of 
skin,  and  lassitude,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  or 
after  exposure  to  contagion,  and  happened  to  see  him  a  few  hours 
after  the  attack,  I  should  certainly  bleed  him,  and  administer  an 
emetic :  and  I  think  he  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of 
escaping  the  disease.  I  think  the  exhibition  of  emetics  an 
excellent  practice  in  the  commencement  of  fever,  but  I  must 
obsene  that  the  period  for  their  exhibition  is  very  brief.  After 
the  hipse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  from  the  occnrrence 
of  tlie  rigor,  they  will  not  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  fever.  A 
few  hours  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  chances,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  there  is,  generally  speaking,  very  little 
hope  of  extinguishing  the  disease.  At  the  termination  of  that 
period,  it  has  in  most  cases  seized  hold  of  the  constitution  too 
firmly  to  be  shaken  oflf  by  an  emetic,  even  though  aided  by 
bleeding ;  but  for  the  first  few  hoars  after  seizure,  the  plan  I 
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retics  and  diluents,  sometimes  with  opium  when  the  head  is  not 
affected,  the  warm  bath,  the  vapour  or  heated  air  bath,  and 
frictions  subsequently,  are  the  most  generally  appropriate.  In 
robust  persons,  and  where  terrestrial  emanations  have  been  the 
chief  cause,  a  warm  emetic  and  active  stomachic  purgatives  may 
also  be  exhibited  ;  but  they  should  more  rarely  be  ventured  upon 
in  other  circumstances,  for  the  reasons  just  assigned.  When 
there  is  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  with  other  signs  of  gastric 
irritation  and  depression  of  nervous  power,  instead  of  an  emetic 
or  cathartic,  a  large  sinapism,  or  a  warm  turpentine  epilhem 
sliould  be  placed  upon  this  region,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  or,  in  other  cases,  upon  the  inside  of  the  thighs ;  but 
neither  of  these  ought  to  be  resorted  to  if  reaction  liave  super- 
vened, nor  continued  after  it  has  come  on." — Copelaiid's  Medical 
Dictiunari/,  vol.  i.  page  921. 

Except  at  the  commencement,  then,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
the  use  of  emetics  in  fever.  If  they  fail  in  checking  the  disease, 
they  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  considerable  dt^liility  of  the 
stomach  and  general  system — states  which  it  would  bo  better  to 
avoid,  where  the  patient  has  to  run  through  the  course  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  disease.  If  called  to  a  case  of  fever  in  which  you 
cannot  give  an  emetic,  there  are  two  or  three  other  remedial 
agents  you  may  employ  to  moderate  the  feverish  excitement,  and 
render  the  disease  milder  and  more  manageable  during  its  pro- 
gress. One  of  these  is  James's  powder,  with  which  you  may 
combine  blue  pill  or  hydrargyrum  cum  cretft,  if  necessary,  giving 
two  or  tliree  grains  of  each  every  third  or  foui-th  hour,  according 
to  circumstances.  -Another  remedy,  which  many  are  in  the 
habit  of  using,  particularly  where  the  fever  is  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  is  a  weak  solution  of 
tartar  emetic.  Two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  barley-water,  and  of  this  mixture  a  table-spoonful  may 
be  taken  every  second  hour.  These  are  good  and  useful  remedies 
ia  the  first  stages  of  fever;  they  moderate  the  feverish  excite- 
ment, act  gently  ou  the  bowels,  and  produce  more  or  leas 
diaphoresis. 

It  most  commonly  happens  that  the  physician  is  not  called  to 
see  a  case  of  fever  until  forty-eight  hours,  or  perhaps  three  or 
four  days  have  elapsed,  from  the  period  of  seizure.  In  this 
climate  feverish  colds  are  extremely   frequent;    and   as   their 
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njinptoma  bear  oonndenble  resembUnee  to  those  of  incipic 
fever,  and  verj  few  ere  eepable  of  making  a  diatiuction  bet* 
tbem  for  aome  time,  a  peraon  attacked  vith  fever  nsually  regard 
it,  at  the  first  onset,  as  the  resnit  of  cold,  aud  expects  to  b«  abl 
to  alleviate  or  remove  it  in  a  few  days  bj  bathing  his  feet 
taking  a  warm  drink  at  night,  with,  perhaps,  some  openiz 
nu<dieiue  ou  the  foUoning  morning.  The  nsaal  period,  howeve 
at  which  the  feverish  cold  had  been  accustomed  to  decline.  ] 
over  withoat  the  ex{)ected  amendment,  the  patient  feels  himself 
weaker  and  worse,  the  conviction  is  broaght  home  to  him  that 
his  disease  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  cold,  and  he 
sends  for  a  physician  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Now  at  this 
period,  I  believe,  you  mast  be  content  to  let  the  feror  run  its 
course ;  for  it  has  taken  root  too  deep  to  be  expelled  by  a  coup  de 
main,  and  yet  many  persons  seem  to  think  they  can  still  succeed 
by  what  they  term  bold  and  decided  treatment.  The  mode 
which  they  generally  adopt  is,  first,  to  administer  an  emetic,  and 
then  to  have  recourse  to  copious  iind  conliuaed  por^^ution.  This 
l(;tt<l»  nto  to  say  u  few  words  on  the  use  of  purgatives  in  lever. 

The  abase  of  purgatives,  particularly  in  the  first  stage  of 
fever,  continues,  I  aiu  sorrj'  to  state,  even  to  the  present  day, 
a  blot  on  the  (rhuractcr  of  practical  medicine.     Large  doses  of 

lomul  and  vegetable  purgatives,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  bolus, 

"^  "'followed  by  draughts  composed  of  uifusiou  of  senna,  Epsonxi 
salts,  and  electuary  of  scammony,  form  the  chief  part  of  the  treat- 
ment in  fever  with  too  many  practitioners.  I  know  well  that 
this  is  a  mode  of  procetidiug  loo  commonly  employed,  and  I 
have  frequently  heunl  those  who  adopt  it,  when  questioned  as  Ur* 
the  remedies  they  have  used,  declare,  with  much  self-satisfaction, 
that  the  ])atient'8  bowels  have  Wn  well  cleared  out.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a  very  common  mode  of  treating  fever  in  the  incipient 
stage ;  and  though  there  can  be  uo  objection  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  purgative,  as  a  cantionary  measure,  particularly  where 
an  accumulation  of  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels  is  suspected,  I 
must  e^JufesH  that  my  experience  does  not  authorize  me  to  say 
that  fever  can  be  either  checked  or  mitigated  by  continued 
purgation. 

If  active  purgation  docs  not  check  fever  in  the  commencement, 
what  benefit  then  can  be  expected  from  it  '.*  People  will  tell  you 
that  full  purging  must  act  beneficially  iu  two  ways :  by  unload- 
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ing  tbe  bowels,  and  by  evacuatinf;  the  general  syRtem.  With 
regard  to  evacuating  the  bowels,  I  think  it  can  bo  done  well  and 
efficiently  by  the  nso  of  mild  aperients.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  give  active  purgatives,  and  we  never  have  occasion  to  continue 
their  employment  from  day  to  daj'.  The  bowels,  1  repeat,  can 
be  sufficiently  unloaded  by  the  exhibition  of  mild  aperients  and 
enemata,  and  even  these  will  seldom  be  required  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  the  commencement,  and  occasionally  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  second  question  (in  reference  to  the 
use  of  purgatives  as  general  evacnants)  is,  whether  it  is  prudent 
or  safe  to  act  antiphlogistically  on  the  system  through  the 
medium  of  the  intestinal  canal,  during  the  first  stage  of  fever  ? 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not.  I  grant  that  the  administration  of 
active  purgatives  is  followed  by  a  copious  evacuation  of  the  fluid 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  that  in  this  way  you 
deplete  the  system  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Admitting  all 
this,  and,  moreover,  that  depletion  is  required,  still  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  of  efl"ecting  it,  and  shall 
always  give  a  preference  to  the  action  of  other  remedies.  I 
prefer  the  action  of  James's  powder,  or  tartar  emetic,  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  or  leeches,  or,  in  fact,  any  remedy  which  will  act  with 
less  risk  of  subsequent  mischief. 

I  have  observed  that  the  abuse  of  active  purgatives  in  the  com- 
mencement of  fever — nay,  even  the  exhibition  of  cathartics  two 
or  lliree  times  in  the  beginning  of  fever,  in  persons  with  irritable 
bowels,  is  very  apt  to  induce  excitement  of  the  gaslro-intestinal 
mucous  surface,  giving  rise  to  early  and  profuse  diarrha-a, 
tytnpaaitis  of  a  bad  and  unmanageable  character,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  to  disease  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  canal. 
Orcat  tenderness  of  the  belly,  meteorism,  and  exliiiu8lin<» 
diarrhcea,  are  the  general  consequences  of  early  and  continued 
purgation.  In  private  practice  I  can  generally  tell,  by  examining 
the  patient's  belly,  whether  he  has  been  actively  purged  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  or  not.  I  invite  you  to  study  the 
cnses  that  come  before  yon  in  hospital,  with  reference  to  this 
point ;  I  think  you  will  find  in  most  instances,  that  the  patients 
who  have  escaped  active  purgation  before  admission  will  get 
through  the  disease  with  little  or  no  tympanitis.  The  physician 
who  merely  employs  mild  aperients  and  enemata — who  does  not 
nae  active  purgatives  from  day  to  day,  as  is  too  often  done will 
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not  Lave  liis  plnns  of  treatment  embarrassed  by  the  occurrence  of 
diingorous  tympanitis,  or  obstinate  and  debilitating  diarrbcca  ; 
nor  will  be  have  the  melancholy  prospect  before  him  of  haviuff 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  gastro-iutestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane to  treat,  at  a  period  when  neither  the  condition  nor  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  will  bear  anything  like  antiphlogistic 
measures. 

As  to  purging  in  general,  the  idea  of  caring  fever  by  it  is  quite 
absurd.  In  fever  all  the  secretions  are  afl'ected,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  think  of  altering  and  improving  all  by  acting  on  the 
bowels.  Take  the  skin,  for  example.  Consider  what  a  depar- 
ture there  is  from  the  normal  state  ;  observe  the  quantities  of 
moisture  which  exude  from  it  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  its 
equally  inexplicable  dryness.  Its  odour,  its  feel,  its  nervous  and 
vascular  conditions,  are  all  more  or  less  altered.  Take  the  lungs, 
in  the  next  place.  There  is  generally  some  change  in  the  smell  of 
the  patient's  breath ;  there  is  some  change  also  in  the  quantity  of 
the  pulmonary  exhalation  ;  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  rate  and 
mode  of  respiration  ;  and  I  have  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that 
a  person  in  fever  does  not  consume  as  much  oxygen,  or  give  out 
as  much  carbon,  as  he  would  in  a  state  of  health.  Observe  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  or  those  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  and  see 
how  much  they  have  departed  from  the  normal  state.  Every 
secretion,  every  function,  is  more  or  less  deranged,  and  will 
remain  bo  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts.  You  have  no  right  lo  think 
that  you  will  be  able  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  any  more  than  that  of  any  other  organ.  The  secretions 
of  the  lungs,  liver,  pancreas,  kidney,  stomach,  and  skin  are  all 
deranged,  or  more  or  less  snpprcssed,  and  will  nut  be  restored  to 
II  healthy  state  until  a  crisis  comes  on,  or  the  disease  begins  to 
decline. 

As  long  as  the  belly  is  soft  and  fallen,  and  where  the  bo«vels 
have  been  sufficiently  opened  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  I  do  not  feel  the  least  anxiety  if  the  patient  remains 
vntbout  having  a  stool  for  two  or  three  days.  I  have,  on  some 
occasions  in  private  practice,  been  induced  to  consent  to  the 
I'xhibition  of  a  purgative  where  I  did  not  think  it  required ;  and 
have  seldom  done  so  without  regretting  it  aft;erwurds.  The 
patient  has  been  going  on  well,  the  belly  soft  and  fallen,  no 
ti-uderuess  present,  and  no  distinct  evidence  of  fecal  accamulatiou. 
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All  this  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  practitioners  in  attendance 
with  me,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  would  generally  observe  in 
reply,  "  Oh  !  this  may  be  all  true ;  but  you  see  the  patient  has 
had  no  stool  for  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  and  it  would  be  quito 
wrong  to  let  him  go  on  in  this  way  any  longer."  Indeed, 
you  will  frequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  you  should  exercise 
much  caution  in  the  administration  even  of  enemata.  An  illns- 
tratiou  of  this  remark  occurred  to  me  lately  in  practice.  In  a  case 
of  fever  in  which  the  patient's  friends  were  importunate  as  to  the 
necessity  of  opening  the  bowels,  the  ordinary  purgative  injection 
was  prescribed.  It  proved  too  active,  and  produced  much  irri- 
tation of  the  bowels,  giving  rise  to  an  increased  secretion  of 
gas  into  the  intestines,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  temporary 
tympanitis. 

You  will  be  guided,  therefore,  in  the  admuiistration  of  purga- 
tives, not  by  the  rule  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  less  than 
two  or  three  motions  in  the  day,  but  by  the  circumstunces  and 
exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  you  will  be  cautious  in  giving  purga- 
tives, except  where  you  have  good  reasons  to  conclude  that  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  feces.  In  this  way  you  will  avoid  tympanitis, 
diarrhiva,  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bowels  ;  symptoms 
which  always  give  great  annoyance  to  a  practitioner,  and  ten<l 
greatly  to  embarrass  his  practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  fevers  of 
n  typhoid  character. 

So  far  concerning  the  administration  of  purgatives  as  a  cure 
for  fever,  or  as  a  means  of  diminishing  its  violence.  Yon 
perceive  that  I  think  their  employment  more  than  questionable, 
and  in  this  particular  am  consequently  at  issue  with  Hamilton, 
and  a  great  number  of  writers.  There  are,  however,  circumstances 
which  may  arise  during  the  course  of  typhus,  and  may  require 
It  free  use  of  purgative  medicines  ;  we  are  then  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  purgatives,  not  in  the  hope  of  curing  the  fever  itself, 
bnt  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  alleviating  certain  superadded 
symptoms. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the  chief  of  these  symptoms. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
producing  delirium,  headache,  &c.  In  many  examples  of  this 
nninre,  occurring  at  an  early  period  of  typhus,  purgatives  of  a 
very  active  nature  arc  amongst  our  most  efTicacious  remedies.  Nay, 
even  in  thi*  advanced  stages  of  fever,  delirium  and  determination 
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to  the  head  are  seldom  reliem!  bj  taiiar  emetic,  unless  it  pro- 
daoes  veir  copioas,  yellow,  watery  stoola.  Many  patients  be«ome 
imeasy  and  restless  at  night  in  the  latter  period*  of  fever,  in  cun- 
aeqnence  of  insufficient  eracaations  from  the  bowels ;  whenevc 
therefore,  resUesaness  or  sleepleaaaeM  superreue  anexpeet«dlj 
and  that  the  bowels  are  confined,  the  occurrence  of  tbcM 
symptoms  calls  for  aperients,  even  thoofjh  the  belly  be  not  tery 
full  and  tumid.  Preternatural  fulness  of  the  belly  and  tyniptinitis 
often  demand  purgatives  at  any  period  of  the  disease. 

In  some  cases,  when  a  troublesome  diarrhoea  has  yielded  to 
astringents,  a  very  obstinate  and  long-continued  state  of  consti- 
pation comes  on,  apparently  connected  with  impaired  moscular 
power  of  the  intestinal  tube.  At  first  the  confinement  of  the 
bowels  produces  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant, inasmuch  as  it  is  unattended  by  any  fulness  or  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  may,  in  other  respects,  appear  to 
be  doing  well.  After  some  days,  however,  it  is  jutlged  prudent 
to  excite  alvine  evacuations,  which  is  attempted  cautiously,  for 
the  practitioner  bears  in  mind  the  violence  of  the  previous 
diarrhoea.  He  therefore  chooses  mild  purgatives  at  first,  and 
next  day,  finding  them  ineffectual,  he  ventures  on  the  exhibition 
of  more  active  medicines,  and  orders  a  frequent  repetition  of 
injections.  Even  these  steps  fail,  and  constipation  continues  for 
(Beveral  days  after  the  efforts  to  remove  it  have  been  commenced. 
rThis  ia  a  juncture  full  of  difliculty.  In  such  cases,  much  caution 
mast  be  used  in  employing  active  cathartics,  and  great  care 
abould  be  taken  to  remove  any  hardened  feces  which  may  be 
prmeul  in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  This 
moat  be  done  partly  by  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
•eoop,  as,  for  instance,  a  marrow  spoon,  and  1  >ah  of  soap 

and  water.     When  no  such  mechanical  o^^  :  s  exist,  ti> 

■ooount  for  the  failure  of  the  cathartics,  we  must  proceed 
cantiously.  and  not  rashly  accumulate  medicines  of  this  de- 
ecriptiou  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  patient. 

Very  active  purgatives,  though  they  fail  to  stimulate  the  pam- 
1       '  '        '  :.    thitir  contents,  may  yet  irritate 

lur,  and  cause  destructive  iuflam- 
malion.  For  this  reason,  where  moderate  doses  of  colocynth, 
ganboge,  Jaliir  '  ibarb,  &c.,  have  failed,  they  must 

not  be  rttpcat>  tji  in  desperate  cases,  ought  we  to 
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administer  croton  oil  internally.  The  neutral  salts,  senna, 
magnesia,  and,  above  all,  castor  oil,  given  combined  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  uncombiued  and  very  frequently  repeated,  must 
be  uur  cbief  internal  medicines.  In  some  cases,  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes,  with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  will 
succeed  in  exciting  the  paralysed  bowels  to  action,  where  other 
and  more  powerful  purgatives  have  failed.  Injections  should  be 
perseveringly  repeated,  and  varied  both  in  quality  and  quantity; 
and  thuy  should  be  always  thrown  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
bowel,  by  m<;au3  of  a  flexible  tube  and  liead's  syringe.  When 
they  are  retained,  uud  excite  swelling  of  the  belly,  as  too 
frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  we  must  desist  from  their 
use. 

This  obstinate  state  of  constipation  may  be  supposed  to 
depend  on  a  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  bowels ;  for  usually  in 
such  cases  an  evident  paralysis  aft'ects  the  bladder,  causing 
retention,  or  its  sphincters,  giving  rise  to  an  involuntary 
dribbling  of  urine. 

On  the  subject  of  bleeding  in  fever  I  have  but  very  few  remarks 
to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  power  which 
venesection  possesses  of  checking  fever,  it  may  be  observoil,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  frequently  been  found  capable 
of  effecting  this  purpose,  particularly  where  it  has  been  properly 
employed,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  means.  I  speak  here 
with  reference  to  cases  in  which  bleeding  has  been  used  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  very  soon  after  seizure — as  in 
students,  medical  practitioners,  hospital  attendants,  soldiers, 
and  seamen.  In  such  persons,  and  others  where  circumstances 
have  been  equally  favourable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  venesection 
has  frequently  succeeded  in  cutting  short  fever  ;  and  if  called  to 
a  case  of  typhus  within  the  first  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  seizure, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  having  recourse  at  once  to  vene- 
|M)ction,  followed  by  an  emetic  ;  and  my  own  experience  convinces 
Ipne  that  I  nhould  afford  my  patient  a  very  good  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  disease.  I  have  on  several  occasions  succeeded  in 
arresting  tho  progress  of  fever  by  these  means  ;  and  the  records 
of  naval  and  military  practice  furnish  many  proofs  in  corrobora- 
tion of  my  statements.  I  have  also  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cheyne 
(whoso  experience  on  every  point  connected  with  fever  was 
immense)  iu  favour  of  the  edicacy  of  bleeding  in  commencing 
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fever,  as  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  frequently  proved  suc- 
cessful in  his  hands.  But  it  is  only  in  the  very  commencement, 
and  during  the  stage  of  rigor,  that  you  can  hope  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  venesection  in  cutting  short  an  attack  of  fever. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  in  typhus,  as  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  distinct  rigors,  lasting  each  for  half  an  hour,  or 
even  longer.  By  the  stage  of  rigor  in  tj'phus  1  mean  to  desig- 
nate the  period  of  formation,  during  which  the  patient  complains 
of  recurrent  chills,  although  his  skin  feels  hot  to  the  touch  when 
examined  hy  another  person.  This  stage  lasts  generally  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four,  and  iu  a  few  cases  to  thirty-six  hours : 
and  it  is  only  during  this  stage  that  you  have  a  chance  of 
extinguishing  the  fever  at  once,  hy  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  system. 

You  may  also  have  recourse  to  venesection  within  the  first  day 
or  two,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  arresting  fever  at  once,  but  of 
lowering  inordinate  vascular  action  in  persons  of  a  robust  habit, 
and  where  the  fever  sets  in  with  violent  headache,  great  heat  of 
skin,  and  a  firm  bounding  pulse.  We  do  not,  however,  at 
present  meet  with  many  such  cases,  nor  are  we  often  called  in 
at  a  period  when  venesection  might  be  advantageously  practised. 
The  physician  seldom  sees  a  case  of  fever  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  general  depletion 
by  the  lancet.  This  explains  why  venesection  is  so  seldom 
employed  in  typhus  iu  our  hospitals. 

Moreover,  in  entering  on  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  fever,  yoo 
should  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and 
l>o  careful  how  you  proceed  with  respect  to  bleeding ;  and  if  you 
take  away  blood,  do  not  go  so  far  as  you  would  if  treating  a  case 
of  fever  under  dilferent  circumstances,  and  of  a  genuine  inflam- 
matory character.  I  know  that  many  persons  have  asserted  that 
you  can  bleed  in  all  cases  of  fever,  no  matter  what  the  state  of 
debility  may  be ;  because  this,  they  say,  is  only  apparent,  and 
depends  upon  congestion  and  oppression  of  vascular  action.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  this  doctrine  may  be  appUcable  to  former 
epidemics,  but,  in  the  recent  epidemics  of  fever  wo  have  had,  it 
certainly  does  not  hold  good  ;  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  adopting  it  as  k  gaide  for  his  practice.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  most  intense,  dangerous,  and  protracted  cases  of 
fever,  commence  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  vasculur 
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action,  with  a  soft  slow  pulse,  a  cool  skin,  no  appearance  of 
congestion  of  any  internal  organ,  in  fact  wilLout  any  symptom 
which  would,  even  in  the  youngest  and  most  rohust  habits,  call 
for  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

Increased  vascular  iwtion,  and  this,  you  should  always  bear  in 
mind,  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis  in 
fever,  but  rather  one  of  a  set  of  symptoms  produced  by  the  same 
morbid  cause.  The  heat  of  skin  and  rapidity  of  pulse  are,  just 
like  the  debility,  products  of  the  same  morbid  cause,  and  not  the 
results  of  iuflnmmatiou.  You  should  also  recollect  that  in  fever, 
as  well  as  in  other  diseases  iu  which  the  nervous  system  is  gi'eatly 
deranged,  the  pulse  is  not  uufrequently  a  very  deceptive  guide. 
In  many  cases  of  fever,  where  the  patient  happens  to  be  of  an 
irritable  habit,  the  pulse  exhibits  a  degree  of  thrill  and  apparent 
hardness,  which  might  lead  an  inexperienced  or  inobservant 
practitioner  into  serious  errors.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an 
inexperienced  linger  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a  pulse  of 
this  kind  from  one  of  genuine  hardness,  but  I  know  that  many 
persons  have  been  misled  by  it,  and  I  warn  you  against  the  danger. 

Again,  never  use  the  lancet  when  there  is  any,  even  the 
slightest  appearance  of  niaculie,  no  matter  how  intense  the 
headache,  heat  of  skin,  or  signs  of  general  vascular  action  may 
be.  I  have  seen  some  cases  in  which  the  lancet  was  used 
during  the  presence  of  maeulip,  and  I  have  seen  its  employment 
followed  by  the  most  kmeutable  cousequences.  You  should, 
therefore,  never  omit  to  examine  the  skin,  for  circumstances 
might  occur  which  would  authorise  a  moderate  use  of  the  lancet, 
provided  there  was  no  sign  of  maculie  present.  Formerly,  persons 
were  very  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  arteriometry  when  the 
bfndache  and  delirium  were  violent,  regardless  of  the  period  or 
stage  of  fever ;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  a 
physician  _  ordering  the  temporal  artery  to  be  opened  on  tho 
eighth,  ninth,  or  even  tenth  day.  This  was  very  much  the 
practice  during  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of  typhus  being  tho 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  prevailed  in  this  country 
and  England,  and  a  very  unsuccessful  practice  it  was.  You 
perceive  we  seldom  have  recourse  to  arteriotomy  here;  it  may 
be  occasionally  necessary,  and  when  it  is,  we  employ  it ;  but 
■s  a  general  practice  it  does  not  ajipear  entitled  to  any  merit. 
Dor  can  we  give  it  our  recommendation. 
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The  examples  Trhich  yon  bare  seen  in  hospital  show  yoa  that 
local  mflanuuution  arises,  generallr  sjieaking,  at  a  period  vheu 
genend  bleeding  is  no  louger  admissible.  I  shall  speak  hereader 
of  the  mode  iu  n  hich  leeches  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  with 
the  view  of  relienog  headache  and  cenbfal  ooogestioo ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  say  utything  respeeting  tbeir  ajyliwtion 
to  the  epigastrium,  or  abdomen,  fur  the  relief  of  gastro-inteafttnal 
symptoms  iu  the  beginning  of  ferer,  as  there  is  rery  little  cfaancr 
of  year  doing  any  mischief,  even  by  the  free  use  of  leecbea,  at 
this  period :  it  only  remains  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarka  oo 
the  uso  of  leeches  and  cappiug-glasses,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease. 

Well;  your  patient,  soppoee  aboot  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 
gets  pain  in  the  side,  cough,  and  iuereased  frequenej  of  respira- 
taon,  and,  on  examination,  yoa  find  soffieient  evidence  of  the 
Mirteoce  of  pneumonia.  Or  he  complaina  of  abdominal  symptoins, 
and  jon  have  strong  reason  to  think  that  hq)«Utis  or  enteritis  is 
present.  Here  yoo  will  have  recoarse  to  le«cb««  or  cnpping. 
according  to  the  cireamstaoe«s  of  the  ease.  An  attack  of 
pneumonia,  -<«««»g  on  in  (erex.  fre^arutlr  acts  as  a  stimnlos  to 
the  eeonomj  ;  the  collapse  of  fever  disappesis  UM>re  or  leas,  and 
the  pnlae  becomes  nkora  firm  and  resisting.  This  is  a  fertonate 
ooconvucc,  for  under  such  drrumstanees  the  patient  is  better 
able  to  bear  deplstioQ,  and  you  nuy  proceed  at  onee  to  fffy 
onppingfilaBBes  or  feedies  to  his  chest,  regulating  the  qoavli^ 
of  blood  Toa  abstract  not  only  with  refemnoe  to  his 
:Qinptoais,  bat  also  to  his  future  condition.  Bat  it 
luiypsaa  that  pneamonia  oc«^'urs  at  a  Uter  period  of  the 
and  whan  yon  cannot  use  coppiag-^ansM,  or  even  leeches,  la 
any  great  extent.  In  sadi  eases  (and  the  saaw  maark  will 
apply  to  enteritis,  or  any  other  inflamaatioa  occiuiing  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  fever),  jroo  sbooU  leech  vrtth  great  casticB. 
Btf^  with  foor  or  six  at  a  time,  sad  when  they  drop  off,  esisr 
the  leech  bites  with  a  ei^pittg.glaaa.  In  this  vrsy  jwa  vrill  kaov 
pretty  ocariy  the  exact  quantity  of  blood  which  the  patient  bss 
lost,  and  yxra  can  arrest  it  with  kss  difficalty  afterwards.  Yoo 
can  then  have  reeoorae  to  calomel  and  opiom,  or  tartar  riaetie, 
aseocding  to  eireoaistaaeea.  Lc«eli  as  £tf  as  yoo  can,  and  then 
hnm  isBootse  to  imnwiJiBts  tliatering»  sod  sach  other  mesas  ss 
the  migmrim  et  ths  case  bm  j 
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Yon  may  leech,  then,  freely,  and  without  any  particular  caution, 
in  the  commencement  of  fever,  whether  it  be  for  cerebral  or  for 
thoracic  or  abdominal  symptoms ;  but,  as  the  fever  advances, 
you  must  exercise  more  discrimination  and  care,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  leeches  you  apply,  and  the  time  you  allow  them  to 
bleed.  In  applying  leeches  to  the  head,  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  put  them  on  both  temples  or  behind  both  ears  at  once,  as 
this  is  awkward,  and  prevents  the  patient  fiom  lying  on  either 
side.  You  may  also,  in  cases  of  cerebral  irritation,  apply  them 
to  the  nostrils  or  septum  narium ;  in  this  way  you  will  be  able 
to  get  away  a  large  quantity  of  blood  by  means  of  very  few 
leeches,  for  one  or  two  at  a  time  will  be  sufficient.  In  leeching 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  particular,  I  advise  you  never  to  have 
recourse  to  fomentations  with  the  view  of  getting  moro  blood 
from  the  leech-bites.  Fomentations  are  too  often  a  source  of 
fresh  mischief  in  cases  of  this  kind,  leading  to  exposure  of  the 
patient  to  cold,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  having  his  linen  and 
bedding  kept  wet  for  hours  together,  .\lways  give  directions  to 
have  cupping-glasses  or  hot  dry  llaanel  cloths  applied  as  soon 
as  the  leeches  drop  off,  and  you  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
arresting  its  flow  afterwards,  a  point  of  some  importance  in 
cases  where  the  loss  of  even  a  trifling  quantity  of  blood  is  often 
of  great  moment,  and  likely  to  have  a  very  powerful  eflfect  on  the 
state  of  the  patient. 
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the  stimulant  effects  of  blistering,  but  not  followed  by  tboir 
tlebilitating  consequeuces.  You  are  aware  that  blisters  applied 
in  tlie  ordinary  way  hare  a  twofold  effect ;  thoy  first  rouse,  and 
then  depress ;  acting  primarily  as  stimulants,  and  secondarily 
as  evacnauts.  They  first  act  as  stimulants,  producing  pain, 
heat,  and  redness  of  the  part ;  after  a  few  hours  these  sjinptoms 
diminish,  and  are  followed  by  an  effusion  of  serum — in  fact,  a 
quantity  of  white  blood  is  abstracted  from  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries, and  in  this  way  an  evacuation  is  produced,  calculated  to 
diminish  any  accidental  congestion  in  neighbouring  parts.  The 
capillaries,  by  means  of  their  increased  action,  draw  a  quantity 
of  white  blood  to  the  part ;  and,  in  saying  this,  I  think  I  am 
only  using  a  perfectly  physiological  expression,  for  the  <]uautity 
of  circulating  fluid  in  any  part  of  the  body  must  depend  on  the 
vital  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  that  part.  It  is  to  the 
pecuhar  state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  as  I  have  proved  in  a 
previous  lecture,  that  tlie  quantity  of  blood  in  any  part  is  to  be 
refen-ed,  and  not  to  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  heart's  action. 
It  is  by  means  of  changes  produced  in  them  that  the  phenomena 
of  active  congestion  and  inflammation  are  produced  ;  the  capil- 
laries of  the  affected  part  enlarge,  increase  in  number,  and 
multiply  ;  and  those  which  were  invisible  become  visible.  These 
phenomena  have  been  falsely  attributed  by  Hastings  and  others 
to  debility  and  impaired  action  of  the  capillaries. 

Blisters,  then,  produce  flrst  increased  action  of  a  part,  and 
Hftcrwards  act  as  evacuants.  They  also  stimulate  the  system 
■  generally ;  but  if  left  on  until  full  vesication  is  produced,  they 
act  as  evacuants  and  depletives,  and  lower  the  general  tone  of 
the  economy.  I  have  frequently  observed  this  succession  of 
eronts  in  chronic  cases,  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  blister 
repeatedly  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  patients  geue- 
nJly  told  me  that  they  felt  better  and  lighter  on  the  day  on  which 
the  blistt-r  was  applied,  but  on  the  next  day  they  usually  felt 
weaker  and  more  depressed ;  and  this  state  sometimes  lasted 
moro  than  a  single  day.  You  may,  therefore,  apply  blisters  as 
excitants  and  stimulants  ;  yet  there  are  many  persons  who  seem 
to  forget  this  distinction.  If,  in  a  case  of  inflammation  occurring 
in  a  low  state  of  the  system,  you  propose  to  apply  a  certain 
uumlH-r  of  leeches  over  the  inflamed  organ,  they  say,  no ;  but 
they  have  no  hesitation  in  applying  a  largo  blister,  leaving  it  on 
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A  man  in  the  lowest  class  of  life,  and  at  a  distance  £rom 
BMdical  nil],  \h  iif'  '  ^  '  *  r  ;  for  the  first  ei<?bl  or  t«n 
d>J>9  li«i  iH  ritlior  n  i  or  altti^ether  neglected,  and 

in  thiN  Nlat4'  Mymptorun  ariw  and  superinduce  others,  caasing  the 
ni(»«it  iinr  '  Ir  complicationa,  and  rciidfiring  the  care  difficnlt. 

If  not  ii.  ^  Now,  of  nil  the  Bynijitoina  which  iK-cur  in 

msoa  of  fitver,  where  the  state  of  the  principal  organs  has  been 
nogleeted,  there  aro  none  uioro  furmidulili;  or  nion^  futul  than 
tlie  cerebriil ;  nor  is  th<;ro  anv  local  uffcction  in  fever,  iii  which 
tlm  »oluo  of  pnnrentiou  is  no  an(>.qnivocal  and  decided.  What  I 
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irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Tliis  is  tho  state  of  the 
respiratory  function.  In  fever,  the  breathing  will  often  announce 
the  approach  of  cerebral  smptoms  for  daj'H  before  their  actnal 
occurrence.  WTien,  in  cases  of  typhus,  you  find  the  patient's 
breathing  permanently  irregular,  and  interrupted  by  frequent 
sighing — when  it  go^s  on  for  one  or  two  minutes  at  one  rate,  and 
then  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  minute  at  another  rate,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  sooner  or  later  an  affection  of  the  brain  will  make 
its  appearance.  You  will  frequently  observe  the  same  kind  of 
breathing  preceding  attacks  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  and 
indeed  it  was  tho  occurrence  of  this  symptom,  in  these  and  other 
cases  in  which  the  functions  of  tho  brain  were  deranged,  that  first 
drew  my  attention  to  this  kind  of  breathing.  The  first  time  it 
engaged  my  attention  was  in  a  remarkable  case  of  an  apoplectic 
nature,  which  I  sat  up  a  whole  night  to  watch.  On  recollection 
I  found  that  I  had  frequently  observed  an  analogous  state  of  the 
respiratory  function  in  fever  on  several  occasions,  although  its 
connexion  with  excitement  of  the  brain  Lad  not  struck  me 
before.  I  speak  here  of  irregularity  of  breathing,  independent  of 
any  pectoral  affection.  But  when  the  patient  breathes  in  a  per- 
manently irregular  manner,  at  one  time  at  a  certain  rate,  and  at 
miolher  at  a  difl'erent  rate, — when  his  respiration  is  suspicious 
and  heaving,  without  any  disease  of  the  cheat  or  great  debility, 
— you  will  have  some  grounds  to  suspect  the  existence  of  cerebral 
derangement.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  kind  of  breathing 
cerehral  rettpiration,  becanse  my  experience  has  told  me  that  it 
ia  almost  invariably  connected  with  oppression  and  congestion  of 
the  brain. 

To  recapitulate : — WTien  yon  find  a  patient  in  fever  lying 
constantly  awake,  or  when,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  him  con- 
liuaHlly  slumbering, — when  there  is  a  certain  quickness  of 
manner  and  irritability, — and  when  the  cerebral  respiration  has 
been  noticed  for  some  time,  without  any  concurrent  debility  or 
pulmonary  disease, — under  such  circumstances,  you  may,  in 
cases   of  maculated  typhus,   predict  the  approach  of  cerebral 

yroptoras  ;  and  the  period  about  which  they  generally  manifest 

bemselves  is  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day.     Now,  in  cases 
of  this  description, — if  you  have  previously  used  leeches  and 

atiphlogistics  to  a  sufficient  extent, — your  best  plan  will  be  to 

bave  and  blister  the  vhole  scalp. 
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heart  unccrtaiu  in  its  action,  the  pulso  irregular,  the  respiration 
feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  patient  so  weak  that  he  cannot  be 
Uft«d  np,  or  even  turned  in  bed,  without  having  a  tendency  to 
faint.  Here  we  have  to  superadd  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
fever  the  prompt  exhibition  of  remedies  calculated  to  meet  such 
emergencies,  and  in  addition  to  internal  stimulants  we  have 
recourse  to  powerful  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  by 
what  are  termed  flying  blisters.  One  of  the  best  remedies  in  such 
cases  is  a  large  bhster  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  to 
be  left  on  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  until  the  vascular  action  of 
the  skin  is  sufficiently  excited.  When  the  patient  appears  to 
labour  not  only  under  sudden  weakness  of  the  heart,  but  also 
of  the  capillary  and  nervous  systems,  as  shown  by  coldness  of 
the  extremities  and  sinking  of  the  pulse,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  flying  blisters  not  only  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  but 
also  over  various  parts  of  the  chest,  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  You  will  find  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment frequently  succeed  in  cases  which  have  a  very  unpromising 
aspect.  I  have  now  witnessed  many  instances  of  this  description, 
in  which,  from  cold,  neglect,  or  debilitating  treatment,  the 
patients  appeared  moribund,  with  lividity  of  the  extremities, 
hippocratic  face,  cold  skin,  and  failing  pulse ;  and  I  have  seen 
them  saved,  as  it  were  miraculously,  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  musk,  and  wine,  and  the  application  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  limbs,  followed  by  a  succession  of  flying  blisters. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  Christopher  Nolan, 
which  I  trust  you  have  all  watched  with  attention.  When  this 
man  came  into  the  hospital  his  condition  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely desperate,  he  has,  however,  not  only  rallied,  but  is  now 
convalescing  rapidly.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  his  case,  as  I  trust  you  have  all  observed  it  through  its 
diflTercut  stages  ;  I  shall  only  remark,  that  on  his  admission  he 
was  labouring  under  fever  of  the  worst  character,  his  body  was 
covered  with  macule,  he  lay  constantly  on  his  back,  and  had  low 
muttering  delirium,  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  questions, 
bis  breathing  was  oppressed,  his  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  failing, 
the  powers  of  life  awfully  prostrated, — in  fact,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  apparently  threatening  dissolution. 

My  first  object  was  to  rouse  the  sinking  powers  of  the  system, 
0(1  with  that  view  I  adopted  the  following  treatment.     He  was 
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and  advised  the  child's  father  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
blistered  scalp  well  rubbed  with  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The 
boy  recovered  completely.  I  derived  also  a  very  striking  ad- 
vantage from  tlie  use  of  the  same  remedy  in  a  very  remarkable 
epidemic  which  attacked  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath- 
mines,  and  which  was  witnessed  throughout  its  whole  course  by 
Dr.  Burke  and  myself.  One  of  the  family,  a  joung  lady,  was 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  fever,  accompanied  by  a  pain  in  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  stiflTuess  of  the  neck.  After  a  few  days, 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  cerebellum  and  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  became  developed.  About  the  seventh  day 
she  got  strabismus,  and  soon  afterwards  was  attacked  with 
convulsions :  the  pupil  became  permanently  dilated,  and  she 
was  quite  blind.  I  was  called  to  see  her  at  this  period,  and 
found  her  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  urine  and  feces,  cold  extremities,  and  irregular  pulse. 
Thinking  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her,  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  when  I  asked  the  nurse  could  she  swallow  ?  She 
replied  she  could,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  ofler  the  young 
lady  some  drink,  which  she  swallowed  without  any  difficulty. 
This  at  once  arrested  my  attention.  I  said  to  myself,  if  this 
patient  can  swallow,  she  must  be  still  conscious,  and  while  she 
ia  80,  there  is  a  chance  of  saving  her.  I  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
scalp,  which  had  been  previously  blistered,  to  be  rubbed  with 
tartar  emetic  ointment ;  violent  inflammation  ensued,  and  she 
recovered  completely.  But  the  curious  part  of  the  case  is  this : 
— her  brother  and  sister  were  attacked  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  a  few  days  afterwards,  although  less  formidably,  and  were 
cured  by  the  same  treatment.  Shortly  afterwards  two  of  the 
servants  got  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  stiflucss  of  neck, 
followed  by  signs  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  spinal  cord.  They  were  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  recovered. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  fever,  manifesting 
itself  in  exactly  the  same  wuy  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  family 
who  were  attacked  ?  I  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  cause,  bnt 
conid  not;  and  I  merely  state  the  facts,  without  wishing  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  explanation.  But  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  form  of  disease  is  exactly  as  I  have  told  yon. 

The  next  use  to  which  we  apply  blisters  ia  in  the  treatment 
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of  those  pulmonary  affections  which  arise  during  the  course  of 
typhus.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  present  epidemic,  you 
must  be  convinced  that  bronchitis  is  one  of  its  most  frequent 
compUcations,  and  that  few  persons  pass  through  fever  without 
having  some  affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  You 
are  also  aware,  that  when  bronchitis  attacks  the  more  minute 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  is  very  apt  to  produce 
congestion  and  engorgement  of  the  lung.  We  meet  with  pneu- 
monia much  less  frequently  in  fever,  but  it  is  occasionally 
observed,  and  requires  the  most  prompt  and  decided  treatmeut. 
In  pneumonia,  as  well  as  in  congestion  of  the  lungs  accompanied 
by  inflammation  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  blisters  afford 
us  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  other  means  which  we  employ, 
and  admit  of  being  used  in  cases  where  no  other  mode  of  depletion 
could  be  safely  borne. 

The  affections  of  the  lung  in  fever  are  of  no  small  importance, 
and  the  stethoscope  has  not  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on 
practical  medicine,  than  by  indicating,  in  diseases  of  the  chest, 
not  merely  the  existence  of  disease,  but  also  its  locality,  extent, 
and  precise  nature.  It  points  out  to  us  the  portion  of  the  chest 
in  which  the  bronchial  tubes  are  chiefly  engaged,  and  informs  us 
with  certainty  when  the  affection  of  the  smaller  tubes  has  given 
rise  to  pulmonary  engorgement.  The  experienced  stethoscopist 
will  in  such  cases  be  aware  of  the  exact  site  and  nature  of  the 
affection,  where  the  mere  symptomatic  practitioner  would  be 
unable  to  acquire  anything  more  than  a  loose  and  undefined 
notion  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  latter  employs  his  depleting 
means  at  random,  and  frequently  abstracts  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  with  little  benefit  to  his  patient;  the  former,  aware  of 
the  precise  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease,  applies  his  leeches 
or  cupping-glasses  immediately  over  the  engorged  or  inflamed 
portion  of  the  lung,  and  relieves  his  patient  at  the  expense  of  a 
comparatively  small  loss  of  blood.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  and  application  of  blisters. 

A  good  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  stethoscopic 
phenomena  is  besides  of  so  much  more  value  in  the  treatment 
of  fever,  as  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  almost  every  case  of  fever 
will  bo  complicated  with  pulmonary  derangement ;  and  it  may 
happen,  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  that  the  lungs  may 
bo  the  organs  which  are  chiefly  engaged.    Although  cerebral 
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tbe  excoriated  sarfsce  with  some  sharp  stimnlant  ointment,  so 
that  the  bliutcred  surface  most  commonly  resembled  that  of  a 
severe  bum. 

Ask  those  who  are  oar  seniors  in  practice,  and  they  will  tell 
you  what  bUstering  was  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They 
fir^i  produced  excessive  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  leaving  the 
lilist^rs  on  too  long ;  they  then  irritated  the  denuded  surface  with 
Btimalating  ointments,  and  in  this  way  brought  on  extensive 
sores  of  a  bad  character,  which  remained  long  after  the  disease 
for  which  the  bUsters  were  applied  had  disappeared,  and  which 
formed,  in  fact,  a  new  ailment,  requiring  new  medicines  and 
a<lditional  attendance.  If  you  look  over  Mr.  Moore's  account 
of  the  principal  remedies  employed  in  the  practice  of  Dublin 
physicians  about  the  period  I  allude  to,  published  in  the  tenth 
Tolume  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Mediad  Science,  you  will  find 
that  nothing  was  more  common  then  than  the  application  of 
stimulant,  and,  as  they  were  termed,  digestive  ointments,  to 
blistered  surfaces.  I  was  among  the  first  who  assailed  this 
barbarons  treatment,  and  showed  that  all  the  good  efifects  of 
blisters  might  be  secured  by  leaving  them  on  for  a  much  shorter 
of  time.  I  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  that  in  many 
es  it  was  not  necessary  to  leave  them  on  more  than  four  or 
ire  hours  in  the  adult,*  and  that  they  might  then  be  removed 

^•nd  the  blistered  part  dressed  with  spermaceti  ointment.  In 
addition  to  this,  you  entirely  avoid  the  irritating  efiects  which 
blisters  arc  known  to  produce  on  the  urinary  organs.     You  will 

l_Tcry  rarely  meet  with  dysuria,  or  hematuria,  where  the  blister 

J>een  left  on  for  the  spaces  of  time  I  have  mentioned. 

Blistering  is  then  to  be  used  with  the  restrictions  I  have 

mentioned,  and  you  will   find   it  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the 

treatment  of  fever  and  its  complications.     It  may  bo  employed 

Nlhcr  as  a  derivative  and  revulsive,  or  you  may  have  recourse  to 

'^jing  blisters  over  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  certain  forms 

of  fever,  where  there  is  marked  and  sudden  depression  of  the 

powers  of  life. 

Speaking  of  depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  reminds  me  of  a 

curious  incident  which  occurred  some  time  ago  in  my  practice, 

*  0(  ooana  blinien  applied  to  the  fcojp  niuit  be  excepted.    They  leqnira  at  least 
t««lva  hoon.    In  old  i«rtoua  gunenll;  tbe  alcin  u  much  leas  Tucular  than  daring 
I  and  middlu  age ;  and  conaoqoently,  is  tbe  old,  bliiters  require  a  mach  longer 
t  to  prodate  the  dctiied  e&ct. 
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LECTURE  Xra. 

WABM  FOMENTATIONS  TO  THE  DEAD  IN  FEVER. USE  OF  MERCCBY. 

BUBSULTUS  TENDDOIM. CEREBRAL  SYMPTOMS. 

"T   HAVE    already  laid   before  you  my   views  as  to  the  use  of 

^general  and  local  bleeding  in  fever,  and  pointed  out  the  circum- 

ices  nnder  which  they  might  be  employed.     Li  treating  of 

[general  bleeding,  I  stated  that  we  used  it  at  the  commencement 

rof  fever,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  disease  altogether,  or  of 

rendering  it  milder  and  less  dangerous,  by  moderating  excessive 

^inflammatory  action,  and  controlling  cerebral  excitement.    I  have 

[also  spoken  of  the  use  of  leeches  and  blisters,  and  it  only  remains 

for  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  application  of  cold  to 

the  head  as  a  means  of  moderating  or  removing  symptoms  of 

cerebral  excitement. 

In  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fever,  you  will  find 

'  snaoy  cases  and  arguments  to  show  that  where  headache  and 

f  delirium  are  present,  and  where  the  lancet  is  inadmissible,  if 

yoa  place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  and  direct  a  forcible  small 

I  stream  of  very  cold  water  on  his  head,  he  soon  l>ecomes  more 

lealm,  experiences  great  relief  of  his  headache,  and  is  frequently 

Ibrought  back  to  bed  quite  free  from  cerebral  symptoms.     The 

boming  heat  of  the  skin  is  quickly  replaced  by  a  sensation  of 

coolness,  or  even  cold,  the  flushing  of  the  face  disappears,  the 

delirium  vanishes,  and  a  favourable    crisis  is  often  produced. 

■Indeed,  the  effects  of  this  remedy  are  extremely  remarkable,  and  I 

ire  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed 

tl&rtar  emetic  with  such  signal  advantage  would  derive  equal 

'benefit  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

The  cold  affusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  practised 

at  the  Charity  Krankenhaus  at  Berlin,  is  most    certainly  an 

M«xcellent  and  energetic  remedy,  and  I  regret  that  we  have  not 

itus  in  this  hos])ital  for  applying  it ;  but  I  fear  its  utility 

Vtat  he,  at  least  for  some  time,  limited  to  public  institutions, 
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and  that  it  cacnot  be  employed  to  any  extent  in  private  practice. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  prejodice  against  applications  of  the 
kind  in  this  country.  At  the  time  that  cold  affusions  were 
used  ill  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  much  mischief  was  done 
by  their  indiscriminate  employment,  and  this  added  to  the 
general  feeling  of  dislike  towards  them.  At  all  events,  cold 
affusion  is  a  remedy  which  requires  an  apparatus  seldom  at  the 
command  of  the  physician  in  private  families,  and,  indeed,  I 
think  that  in  most  cases  we  may  do  very  well  without  it. 

You  are  all  aware  that,  in  cases  of  determination  to  the  head, 
the  common  practice  is  to  shave  the  scalp,  and  apply  cold 
lotions.  In  my  lectures  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
imperfect  and  even  hurtful  mode  in  which  this  remedy  is 
ordinarily  applied,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  calculated 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  heat  of  the  integuments. 
Cold  lotions  act  as  a  jwwerful  refrigerant,  if  constantly  repeated, 
BO  as  to  keep  the  part  below  the  standard  temperature  of  the 
body.  But  this  is  seldom  or  never  done.  The  nurse  applies  the 
lotion,  and  then,  perhaps,  drops  asleep,  or  occupies  herself  with 
some  other  business,  until  at  last  she  is  attracted  by  the  vapour 
arising  from  the  patient's  head,  and  then  she  renews  the  applica- 
tion. I  need  not  say,  that  in  this  vr&y  all  the  good  effects  of 
cold,  as  a  refrigerant,  are  entirely  lost,  and  that  a  degree  of 
reaction  is  priHiuced  which  must  altogether  mar  and  nnlliiy  its 
Application.  I  hare,  therefore,  given  up,  except  in  \eiy  few 
fluee,  the  practice  of  applying  cold  lotions,  and  give  a  pre- 
fennee  to  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar 
and  hot  water,  applied  to  the  temples  and  shaven  scalp,  and 
frequently  reitt'ated.  I  am  quite  sore  we  employ  warm  applica- 
tions for  the  relief  of  hcadadie  and  cerebral  symptoms  much  leaR 
frequently  than  we  ought.  Yon  are  aware  that  surgeons  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  some  lo<-al  infianunations  with  warm,  and 
oUien  with  cold  applications,  and  that  the  rales  laid  down  for 
diatingniahiug  the  cases  in  which  cold,  and  thoae  in  which  warm 
fomeatatiou-^    °  >ed,  are  J'  u  precision,  and  that 

notiMnami^"  ^         nonerhai:  to  his  onii  iudiridoal 

exparkoce  for  the  goidasee  and  determination  of  his  choice.  So 
it  ia,  also,  with  mp«et  toltbe  qm  of  fomeatatious  to  relieve  the 
pain  and  eoogeation  of  internal  paits,  aaaog  which  I  Jncfade 
detemtnation  to  the  bead  in   fever,  aoeompanied  bj  iBlenae 
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headache,  restlessness,  and  delirium.  In  some  cases  of  this 
description,  cold  applications  will  give  ease ;  in  others  most 
relief  is  obtained  by  fomenting  tho  bead  with  water  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  borne. 

The  idea  of  employing  hot  fomentations  in  cases  of  this 
description  was  first  communicated  to  me  in  1833,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Swift,  who  became  accidentally  aware  of  their  value  whilst 
washing  his  face  one  day  in  very  warm  water,  at  a  moment  when 
labouring  under  severe  headache.  The  sudden  relief  obtained 
by  the  application  of  hot  water  induced  him  to  try  it  exclusively 
in  the  headache  of  influenza,  and  with  tho  most  satisfactory 
suits.  In  the  influenza  which  apjwared  in  this  country  in 
833  and  1837,  and  again  recurred  in  1847,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  symptoms  was  intense  headache.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  great  debility,  and  was  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
modes  of  depletion.  Now,  in  the  first  of  these  epidemics,  Mr. 
Swift  found  that  by  applying  water  as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne  to 
the  forehead,  temples,  and  back  of  the  head,  great  and  almost 
instantoucoDS  relief  was  obtained,  and  that  in  this  way  he  was 
able  to  keep  a  most  aupleasant  symptom  in  check,  while  he  was 
taking  measures  to  remove  tho  disease.  I  have  also  hoard  from 
my  friend  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  Hamburg,  that  he  had  discovered 
that  this  was  the  best  means  of  aflTording  relief  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Mr.  Swift's  observations  first  led  me  to  think 
of  applving  hot  fomentations  to  the  head  in  other  diseases,  and 
although  I  cannot  give  yon  any  particular  rules  for  determining 
the  cases  in  which  you  should  employ  them,  I  can  say  that  you 
will  generally  find  warm  vinegar  and  water  tho  best  and  most 
efficacious  application  in  the  ordinary  headache  of  fever. 

I  shall  next  ofi"er  you  a  few  observations  on  tho  use  of  mercury 
in  fever ;  and,  first,  are  we  to  have  recourse  to  mercury  or  not  in 
typhus  ?  I  do  not  allude  here  to  its  use  as  an  aperient ;  but, 
when  called  to  treat  a  cnso  of  fever,  are  you  to  proceed  at 
once  to  bring  tho  patient's  system  under  tho  influence  of 
mercury  ?  Are  you,  in  addition  to  the  other  measures  usually 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  to  go  on  with  the  administration 
of  mercury  until  you  affect  the  mouth,  and  bring  on  salivation  ? 
This  was  tho  practice  in  my  earlier  days,  and  great  confidence 
uros  placed  in  it  by  tlio  majority  of  practitioners.  It  has  beeu 
very  extensively  recommended  by  army  and  navy  surgeons 
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in  the  treatment  of  tropical  fevers,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt  this  practice,  and  that  I  have  seen 
abundant  reasons  why  I  should  neither  employ  nor  recommend 
it.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  observed  in  our  wards  that 
patients  with  other  diseases  have  frequently  caught  fever  from 
exposure  to  infection,  at  a  time  when  they  were  fully  under  the 
influence  of  mercury.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  observed 
that  persons  who  were  thus  attacked  with  fever  while  in  a 
state  of  salivation  did  not  escape  better  than  others,  and  that 
in  them  the  disease  ran  its  full  course,  aggravated  rather  than 
diminished  in  its  danger  by  the  pre-existing  mercurialization. 
These  facts  I  have  frequently  seen  verified  in  hospital  and 
private  practice. 

You  perceive,  then,  that  mercnriahzation  neither  protects  a 
man  from  the  contagion  of  typhus,  nor  does  it  produce  a  favour, 
able  modification  in  its  type  or  progress.  Again,  I  have  repeat- 
edly witnessed  the  daily  and  continued  exhibition  of  mercury  in 
fever,  and  I  cfmnot  recollect  a  single  case  in  which  it  appeared 
to  chock  the  disease,  moderate  its  symptoms,  or  bring  about  a 
favourable  crisis.  I  am  aware  that,  in  entering  my  protest 
against  this  practice,  I  dissent  from  a  very  considerable  body  of 
my  brethren,  who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  fever,  never 
ceaso  in  their  attempts  to  bring  the  patient's  system  under 
the  influence  of  mercury.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  cases  in 
which  recovery  is  stated  to  have  followed  this  practice,  the  post 
luK  has  been  mistaken  for  the  propter  hoc.  Besides,  fever  is  one 
of  those  aflections  in  which  you  will  find  it  extremely  difficult, 
and  often  impossible,  to  bring  the  system  fully  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mercurj'.  There  are  certain  states  of  the  system  which 
prevent  altogether  the  full  operation  of  mercury,  and  bad  typhus 
is  one  of  the.se  states.  Where  fever  has  laid  deep  hold  of  the 
oonatitution,  you  cannot  affect  it  with  mercury.  When  a  patient 
recovers  who  has  been  mercurialized  during  the  courao  of  fever, 
ho  does  not  recover  because  his  system  came  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  hut  he  comes  under  the  influence  of  mercury  because 
"he  reco^'ers  from  the  fever.  Add  to  this,  that  mercury  is  a 
remedy  which  requires  a  peculiar  regimen,  and  that  it  is  very  apt 
t«  engross  the  practitioner's  attention,  and  prevent  him  from  the 
♦'xhibition  of  remedies  which  are  more  directly  indicated,  and 
in  reality  more  useful. 
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did  not  expect  that  the  case  would  terminate  fatally  in  such  a 
short  time,  and  I  anticipated  benefit  from  the  remedy  prescribed. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  the  tartar  emetic  solution  in  full  doses ; 
but,  on  visiting  him  next  morning,  we  found  that  he  had  obsti- 
nately refused  to  take  his  medicine,  and  thot  his  symptoms  were 
greatly  aggravated. 

In  delirium  of  this  kind  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  manage 
the  patient,  and  wo  are  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
force  and  stratagem  to  make  him  take  his  medicines.  I  regret 
extremely  that  this  man's  head  was  not  leeched  on  his  admis- 
sion, as,  from  the  state  of  his  pulse,  I  think  he  would  have  borne 
it  well.  Eight  leeches  might  have  been  applied  to  his  temples, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  the  same  day,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  pulse  and  strength.  I  think  I  was  wrong  in  content- 
ing  myself  with  ordering  the  tartar  emetic  solution  and  a  blister 
to  his  head,  and  I  should  have  anticipated,  from  the  violence  of 
his  behaviour,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  manage  him. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  tartar 
emetic  (and  this  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  employ  in 
cases  of  cerebral  excitement  in  fever),  you  should  be  always 
prepared  to  obviate  any  omission  arising  from  the  obstinacy  of 
the  patient ;  and  when  he  will  not  take  his  medicines  voluntarily, 
you  may  secure  its  effects  on  the  system  in  two  different  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  secretly  mixed  with  the  patient's 
ordinary  drink ;  and  as  such  persons  are  generally  thirsty,  and 
seldom  refuse  drink  altogether,  on  intelligent  nurse  will  readily 
find  means  to  make  the  patient  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to 
secure  its  full  effect  on  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Another  expedient  which  you  may  resort  to  in  similar  emer- 
gencies is  to  give  the  tartar  emetic  in  the  form  of  enema,  I 
had  recourse  to  this  plan  some  time  since,  in  a  similar  case  of 
delirimn,  and  with  the  best  results.  After  leeching  the  head  I 
gave  the  solution  of  tartarisod  antimony  in  enema ;  and  this 
can  bo  always  done,  whether  the  patient  likes  it  or  not,  if  you 
take  care  to  prevent  his  struggles  by  confining  him  in  a  strait 
waistcoat.  The  best  way  of  administering  it  is  to  dissolve  two 
or  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  mucilage 
of  starch  or  isinglass,  and  iujoct  it  with  the  aid  of  a  long  rtexiblo 
tube,  so  as  to  make  the  contents  of  the  syringe  pass  high  up  into 
Uio  bowel.     In  this  way  you  can  secure  all  the  good  effects  of 
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tartarized  antimony,  in  overcoming  the  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  procoring  sleep. 

In  all  cases  of  alarming  congestion  of  the  head  in  fever,  I  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  tartar  emetic  in  this  way,  if  the 
stomach  be  deranged,  and  incapable  of  bearing  it  safely  ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  to  have  such  a 
powerful  resource  in  all  cases  of  the  kind.  I  have  also  not  un- 
froquently  given  expectorant  medicines  in  the  same  way,  where 
from  the  state  of  the  stomach,  or  the  debility  of  the  patient,  the 
ordinary  remedies  could  not  be  administered  by  the  mouth  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  or  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  In  this  manner  I  have  often  given  the  infusion  of 
ipecacuanha — a  remedy  of  very  considerable  value,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  most  modern  practitioners.  I  may  also 
remind  you  that  vomiting,  and  all  the  benefits  derivable  from  it, 
may  be  likewise  thus  produced.  Of  course,  the  cases  in  which 
these  expedients  are  required  are  comparatively  rare,  but  tho 
practical  physician  must  be  always  prepared  for  such  exigencies, 
and  be  provided  with  means  of  meeting  them. 

Another  of  our  patients  died  also  within  the  last  few  days  in 
the  fever  ward.  He  laboured  under  a  very  bad  form  of  macu- 
lated fever,  and  when  admitted  was  evidently  in  a  hopeless 
state.  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  this  case,  except  to  use 
it  as  an  occasion  for  making  a  few  observations  on  a  particular 
state  of  the  cerebro-spiual  Bystem,  which  we  nut  uu frequently 
observe  in  cases  of  maculated  typhus,  and  occasionally  in  other 
Tarieties  of  fever.  Now  you  observed  that  this  man  had  not  tho 
slightest  teudency  to  sleep ;  that  ho  lay  with  his  eyes  constuuLly 
open,  raved  incessantly,  had  subsultus  teudiuum,  tloccitatio,  and 
cold  extremities,  and  often  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed.  Yet  we 
could  not  find  iu  him  anything  like  decided  evidence  of  cerebral 
inflammation.  Tho  tunica  adnata  was  of  a  clear  pearl  white, 
the  face  pale,  and  the  scalp  and  integuments  of  the  face  cool. 
You  perceive,  then,  that  sleeplessness,  delirium,  and  subsultus 
tendiuum  may  depend  on  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  having 
no  connexion  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  This  occurrence  has  struck  me  veiy  forcibly 
in  many  cases  of  fever.  But  I  have  been  most  particularly 
struck  with  tho  occurrence  of  subsultus  tendinum  in  such 
iustauces.     In  the  present  caso  we  had  a  patient  with  sleepless- 
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nes8  and  subsultus.     Bat  this  concurrence  of  symptoms   doe? 
not  always  exist. 

You  recollect  the  case  of  the  boy  in  the  small  fever  word,  who 
laboured  under  excessive  subsultus,  and  to  whom  we  pave  the 
oil  of  turpentine  in  drachm  doses  with  so  much  benefit.  Yet 
this  boy,  as  you  all  remember,  slept  remarkably  well.  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  to  the  class,  patients  labouring  under 
subsultus  tendinum,  who  slept  well,  and  in  whom  the  tunica 
adnata  was  of  a  pearl  white  colour,  without  the  slightest  suffu- 
sion. We  have  subsultus,  therefore,  occurring  in  two  very 
opposite  states  of  the  nervous  system  ;  we  have  it  accompanied 
by  loss  of  sleep,  and  we  have  it  existing  in  that  condition  of  the 
system  where  the  patient  slumbers  long  and  heavily,  and  cannot 
be  easily  roused.  Hence  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause 
of  subsultus  resides  not  so  much  in  the  nervous  centres  as  in 
their  extremities. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  advance  the  proposition,  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  fever  to  go  on,  and  life  to  continue  al\er  the 
removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
subsultus  would  continue.  I  am  almost  confident  that  subsultus 
tendinum  is  the  result  of  some  derangement  of  the  nervous  ex- 
tremities. I  shall  show  hereafter,  when  lecturing  on  the  subject 
of  paralysis,  that  the  nervous  periphery  may  become  diseased 
primarily,  and  without  any  antecedent  affection  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  in  fever  the 
nervous  centres  are  subject  to  certain  derangements  producing 
coma,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium,  but  that  there  are  other 
nervous  symptoms  which  are  to  be  referred  rather  to  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  extremities,  and  among  the  latter  I  would 
particularly  include  subsultus  tendinum,  a  symptom  which  we 
tind  co-existing  with  such  opposite  conditions  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  case  to  which  I  first  alluded.  Never 
blister  in  tlie  early  stage  of  fever,  until  you  have  applied  leeches 
in  sufficient  quantity.  In  this  case,  it  is  tnie,  we  could  not 
well  ascortuin  what  the  period  of  the  fever  was ;  for  the  man 
WAS  brought  in,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  there  was  nothing 
known  respecting  his  previous  histor>'.  You  are  nil  aware  that 
a  great  deal  must  depend  on  our  knowledge  of  the  perio<l  of  the 
fcTcr,  and  the  medicines  which  have  been  employed.    Had  w« 
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acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  we 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  we  committed.  Wliat  I 
wish  to  impress  on  you  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  maculated  typhus, 
you  should  be  careful  in  examining  the  head,  and  ascertaining 
whether  there  are  any  evidences  of  cerebral  congestion  present. 
If  there  be  headache,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  Bu£fusiou 
of  the  eyes,  and  heat  of  the  face  and  scalp,  along  with  the  other 
signs  of  functional  lesion  of  the  brain  present,  you  should  have 
recourse  to  leeching ;  beginning  cautiously,  and  continuing  their 
apphcation  as  long  as  the  patient  will  bear  it  with  safety. 
When  you  have  the  sj-mptoms  already  mentioned,  and  the 
patient  is  in  the  early  stage  of  fever,  you  may  commence  by 
applying  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  nostrils,  or  six  or  eight  to 
the  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  repeating  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  best 
way  of  using  leeches  is  to  apply  them  in  small  numbers  every 
six  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  drain  from  the 
head.  After  you  have  leeched  sufiBciently  you  may  then  have 
recourse  to  bUsters.  In  making  this  change  much  will  depend 
on  the  sagacity  and  skill  of  the  practitioner ;  for  it  requires  no 
ordinary  tact  to  hit  on  the  proper  time  when  you  should  give  up 
leeching  and  commence  with  bhsters. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  here  what  I  consider 
to  bo  an  important  observation,  with  reference  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  fever.  We  had  a  striking  instance  of  the  fact 
on  which  I  am  about  to  offer  some  comments,  in  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  who  died  lately  here,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
Everj'  fever  which  commences  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
whether  it  be  scarlatina,  or  measles,  or  typhus,  is  a  fever  of  a 
threatening  aspect ;  and  in  all  such  fevers  the  practitioner  should 
be  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  pay  the  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  tho  state  of  the  brain.  There  is  much  difference  between 
the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  of  gastro-enteritis  and  this  cerebral 
diorrliun  und  lomitinij.  The  latter  sets  in  generally  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  disease,  perhaps  on  the  first  or  second  day, 
.and  is  seldom  accompanied  by  the  red  and  furred  tongue,  the 
ibHtor  taste  of  the  mouth,  the  burning  thirst,  and  the  epigastric 
tenderness  which  belong  to  gastro-enteric  inflammation. 

There  is  also  another  source  of  diagnosis,  but  of  a  less  valu- 
able  kind ;  and  this  is  founded  on  the   results  of  treatment. 
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frastro-enteric  vomiting  and  diarrhcca  are  relieved  by  l 
the  belly  ;  bat  I  n^ed  not  tell  you  that  this  mode  of  treatment 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  vomiting  and  purging  produced  by 
cerebral  disease.     There  is  also  another  means  of  distinguish- 
ing :   the  vomiting  and   diarrhoea  which   result   from   gastro- 
enteric inflammation  are  never  accompanied   bj  such  copious 
discharges  of  bile  as  when  they  depend  on  disease  of  the  bmin. 
In  diarrhoea  from  derangement  of  the  brain  the  quantity  of  bile 
passed  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  equally  curious,  that  wbea 
vomiting  follows    derangement  of  the  cerebral   circulation,    in 
ordinary  cases,  and  without  fever,  bile  is  thrown  up  in  verj*  large 
quantities.     This  is  frequently  observed  in  persons  who  become 
sick   from   swinging   or   sailing.     In   such   instances   a   larger 
quantity  of  bile  is  vomited  than  could  occur  from  mere  gastric 
irritation.     Now,  in  the  commencement  of  cerebral  disease,  where 
congestion  or  inflammation  is  present,  one  of  the  first  symptoma 
is  copious  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  bilious  character.     This  is 
very  often  the  case  in  scarlatina,  and  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
there  is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended.     We  had  these  symp- 
toms, under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  in  the  little  girl  to 
whom  I  have  just  alluded.     From  the  imperfect  history  of  the 
case  which  we  were  able  to  obtain,  it  appeared  ihat  she  had  been 
ill  of  fever  for  fourteen  days  before  her  admission,  and  had  in 
addition  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.     She  the: 
got  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  finally  congestion  of  th 
brain,  as  indicated  by  the  cerebral  vomiting  and  purging.     We| 
employed  every  means  in  our  power  to  check  these  symptoms, 
but  without  success ;  she  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  8h( 
ultimately  sank  under  a  combination  of  affections,  which  yon  wf 
frequently  observe  in  many  forms  of  disease  as  well  as  fever ;  an 
it  is  to  this  point  in  particular  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 
You  will  frequently  observe  that  at  a  certain  period  of  foTer, 
whether  it  be  inflammatory,   nervous,  bilious,  or  t\^boid,  an 
veiT  often  in  other  forma  of  disease,  whether  deptiiding  on 
general  affection  of  the  system,  or  connected  with  inflammatioi 
of  important  organs,  when  the  patient  has  been  going  on  prott 
well  for  some  time, — you  will  find  that  about  the  period  whe 
you  would  naturally  expect  the  fever  to  go  off,  and  convalosceno 
begin,  a  new  form  of  fever  makes  its  oppearance,  and  carries  ol 
the  patient  in  spite  of  all  your  exertions.     To   this  form 
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Becondary  fever  I  would  give  the  name  of  scrofulous,  because  it 
resembles  in  its  chief  features  the  intractable  form  of  fever  which 
is  frequently  observed  in  persons  of  an  originally  scrofulous 
habit,  or  who  have  became  so  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or 
other  debilitating  causes. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  not  well  understood,  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  author  who  has  devoted  to  it  that  share  of 
attention  to  which,  from  its  great  importance,  it  has  such  decided 
claims.  Its  chief  characters  are  that  the  patieut,  during  its 
existence,  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  inflammatory  affections 
which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  scrofulous,  both  in  their 
intractable  character,  in  the  facility  with  which  they  pass  from 
one  organ  to  another,  and  in  their  frequoitly  unfavourable 
termination.  A  patient  of  this  description,  while  labouring  under 
fever,  will  frequently  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  succession  of 
inflammatory  affections.  If,  during  the  course  of  his  fever,  he 
gets  an  attack  of  gastro-enteritis,  you  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
managing  it ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  overcome  than  he  is  seized 
with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia ;  and  when,  by  great  care  and  the 
most  skilful  treatment,  you  have  overcome  this  also,  he  gets 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  dies. 

Now  you  will  frequently  meet  with  patients  who,  during  the 
coarse  of  typhus,  will  be  attacked  with  this  bad  form  of  fever, 
and  get  what  may  bo  termed  scrofulous  inflainraation  of  the 
brain,  which  cames  them  off  in  five  or  six  days,  in  spite  of  all 
your  care.  Yon  are  aware  that  persons  who  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  observing  diseases  of  the  brain,  can  generally  distinguish 
between  sero/itloiiK  inflammation  of  the  braiu  and  its  membranes, 
and  that  inflammation  which  occurs  in  persons  of  healthy  habit. 

"In  cases  of  the  hitter  description,  the  treatment,  if  commenced 
at  tlie  tirst  ai>pearauco  of  the  disease,  is  simple  and  successful. 
Appropriate  bleeding  and  leeching,  with  the  use  of  calomel  and 
James's  pc>wder,  are  almost  always  sufficient  to  accomplish  a 
cure.  When  once  you  have  succeeded  iu  touching  the  gums 
with  mercury,  the  patient's  safety  is  tolerably  certain,  and 
recovery  is  in  general  rapid.  But  in  the  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  braiu,  although  you  may  have  fully  mercurialized  your 
patient,  you  will  too  often  discover  that  you  have  merely  retarded 

^the  progress  of  the  comjjlaint  for  a  brief  period ;  it  grows  bad 
lin,  and  carries  him  off'  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts. 
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In  the  scroMons  hydrocephalas,  a  mach  greater  time  elapses 
from  the  appearance  of  coma  and  strabismas  until  death  takes 
place,  than  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  meningitis.  This  hct  was 
well  illnstrated  in  the  case  of  the  girl  to  which  I  have  just 
now  referred:  she  continued  to  live  on  for  a  long  time  after 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  which  yon  woold  think  ought  to 
terminate  fatally  in  a  few  hours  after  they  had  been  developed. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  way  the  symp- 
toms come  on  in  cases  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Sometimes  blindness  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms.  I  recollect 
having  been  called,  with  Dr.  Beatty,  to  see  a  very  fine  boy  living 
in  Merrion  Square,  and  was  very  much  struck,  on  entering  the 
drawing-room,  to  find  him  walking  about,  and  in  apparent  good 
health,  but  quite  blind.  Here  amaurosis  was  the  first  symptom. 
This  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  others,  and  he  died  in  a 
convulsive  fit  about  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

We  have  many  excellent  observations  on  the  chronic  scrofulous 
fever,  but  I  think  that  there  is  no  author  who  has  described  this 
acute  form  with  the  precision  and  care  which  it  deserves.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  frequent  form  of  fever,  and  you  will  see  many 
examples  of  it  among  the  chronic  patients  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  wards.  You  will  frequently  observe  persons  who  are 
labouring  under  acute  disease,  from  accidents  or  other  causes, 
become  feverish  and  ill  again  at  a  time  when  you  expected  a 
remission  of  their  symptoms,  or  even  recovery  ;  and,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  they  will  get  scrofulous  inflammation  of  some 
other  part  or  organ,  and  quickly  fall  into  a  state  of  hopeless  and 
incurable  disease. 
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HEAD    SYMPTOMS   IN  FEVER. 

I  SPOKE  at  my  last  lectnre  of  a  man  named  Cassels,  who  died 
in  tlie  fever  ward  with  aj-mptoms  of  cerebral  excitement,  and 
stated  that  I  rc|:^etted  having  omitted  to  leech  his  head,  and 
prescribe  tartar  emetic  in  the  form  of  enema.  Since  that  time 
we  have  had  an  opportunitj'  of  examining  his  body,  and  the 
rcsalts  of  the  dissection  are  well  worthy  your  attentive  considera- 
tion. He  was  a  young  man  of  robust  habit  and  apparently  good 
constitution,  and  laboured  under  the  ordinary  form  of  maculated 
typhus.  Shortly  after  his  admission  he  was  attacked  with 
delirium,  which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  coma  and 
death. 

Now,  suppose  you  were  called  to  see  a  patient  not  labouring 
under  typhus,  but  exhibiting  a  similar  train  of  symptoms — that 
is  to  soy,  violent  delirium,  accompanied  by  flushing  of  the  face, 
suffusion  of  the  eyes,  headache,  and  a  tendency  to  get  out  of 
bed — in  fact,  a  state  of  furious  excitement  requiring  the  restraint 
of  the  strait  waistcoat — what  idea  would  you  be  likely  to  form  of 
the  condition  of  the  brain  ?  If  a  patient  of  this  kind  had  no 
typhoid  symptoms,  you  would  certainly  say  that  he  was  labouring 
onder  meningitis  or  ccrebritis ;  and,  if  the  case  proved  fatal, 
yon  would  naturally  expect  to  find  lesions  of  the  briin  fully 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  his  symptoms.  And  yoi  would  in 
all  )>robability  find  extensive  thickening  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  with  sub-arachnoid  effusion,  or  you  would  discover 
soft«ming,  increased  vascularity,  and  suppuration  of  the  ence- 
phalic mass. 

But  here  a  man  in  fever  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
inflammation  ;  the  cerebral  affection  runs  on  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion with  great  rapidity ;  he  dies  comatose.  And  what  do  we 
find  on  dissection  ?  Doubtful  signs  of  congestion,  and  no  dis- 
tiact  ovidcuco  of  inflammation,  a  slight  opacity  of  the  arachnoid 
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at  the  base  of  the  brniu,  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  clear  sub- 
arachnoid effusion.  Now  this  is  a  point  to  which  I  would 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  every  inquiring  student.  A 
patient,  during  the  course  of  tyjjhus,  is  seized  with  symptoms 
which  ore  generally  regarded  as  characteristic  of  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain ;  ho  dies,  to  all  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intensity  and  violence  of  these  symptoms,  and,  on 
dissection,  little  or  no  trace  of  cerebral  disease  is  found.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  symptoms  present  were  strongly 
indicative  of  congestion,  if  not  of  inflammation ;  and  had  the 
man  been  free  from  typhoid  s^-mptoms,  you  would  expect  to 
find  decided  traces  of  inflammatory  mischief.  This  seems  to 
prove  that,  in  tho  production  of  cerebral  symptoms  in  typhus, 
some  cause  not  to  be  recognised  by  the  production  of  cerebral 
lesions,  or  in  other  words  something  besides  mere  congestion  or 
inflammation,  exists.  I  have  now  examined  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  this  description,  and  the  examination  has  brought  home 
to  me  a  strong  conviction,  that  the  delirium  of  fever  depends 
upon  something  more  than  mere  inflammation  or  congestion. 

There  is  another  fact,  the  study  of  which  is  well  worthy  of 
attention,  as  it  appears  to  support  very  strongly  the  views  I 
have  put  forward  ;  and  that  is  the  occurrence  of  analogous 
symptoms  under  opposite  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 
Take,  for  example,  the  phenomena  of  vertigo  and  headache. 
Now  these  sj-mptoms  are  found  in  states  of  the  brain  which 
are  directly  opposite.  In  incipient  congestion  of  the  brain,  iu 
that  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  vessels  which  precedes  apoplectic 
seizures,  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  is  vertigo,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  headache.  But  we 
observe  the  very  same  sjinptoms  under  circumstances  totally 
dissimilar.  Frequently,  while  bleeding  a  patient  for  some  affection 
of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  or  fur  some  accident,  we  find  that  utter 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood  has  been  lost,  the  patient  becomes 
pale ;  and  while  the  pallor  is  coming  on,  he  often  gets  quite 
giddy,  and  sometimes  complains  of  headache.  Gentlemen  who 
lire  attending  lying-in  hospitals  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
headache,  giddiness,  and  tinnitus  anrinm,  so  constantly  com- 
plained of  by  females  who  have  suffered  from  excessive  aterine 
bemorrliage. 

Hence  you  perceive  facts  arc  not  wanting  to  show  ihat  opposite 
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states  of  tbo  cerebral  circulation,  a  saperabundance  or  deficiency 
of  pressure  on  tbe  brain,  may  give  rise  to  similar  phenomena. 
You  saw  an  illustratiou  of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  patients 
iu  the  fever  ward  this  morning.  He  was  quite  free  from  head- 
ache as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  horizontal  posture,  but  the 
moment  he  sat  up  in  bed  ho  complained  of  headache.  Yet  this 
was  u  man  who  bud  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  determination 
to  the  head,  and  who  hod  been  sufficiently  depleted  during  his 
jllnesa.  You  will  also  recollect  the  fact,  that  persons  who  have 
had  a  long  illness,  and  remained  for  many  days  iu  the  horizontal 
posture,  generally  get  weakness,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  head- 
ache, when  they  first  attempt  to  sit  up  during  convalescence. 

This  is  a  point  which  should  be  always  borne  in  mind.  You 
are  consulted  by  one  person  who  complains  of  giddiness,  tinnitus 
aurium,  and  frequently  recurring  headache.  You  examine  the 
patient  carefully,  and  you  find  all  the  symptoms  of  unequivocal 
determination  to  the  head.  You  are  apphed  to  by  another  person 
labouring  under  the  same  symptoms  ;  but  how  different  is  the  state 
of  the  brain  found  to  bu  on  a  careful  L-xiiiuiuatiou.  One  j)atieut 
is  robust,  of-  florid  complexion,  and  with  a  hard  bounding  pulse ; 
the  other  is  a  weak  clilorotic  female,  who  has  been  ailing  for 
months,  and  whose  pulse  is  so  weak  that  a  shght  degree  of 
pressure  obliterates  the  canal  of  the  artery.  Yet  the  tinnitus 
anrium,  giddiness  and  headache  complained  of  by  the  latter  are 
just  an  bad  and  as  troublesome  as  in  the  case  of  the  former. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  points  you  will  perceive  that, 
for  the  production  of  cerebral  symptoms  in  typhus,  there  mast 
be  something  more  than  mere  congestion  or  inflamDuitiou  of  the 
brain ;  but  you  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  taking  any  steps  to  obviate  or  remove  congestion 
of  the  head  iu  fever.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  iu 
typhus  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  danger  is  connected  with 
the  head,  and  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  should  ho  always 
watched  witij  tbe  most  unremitting  and  anxious  attention. 

It  is  Uiis  which  constitutes  the  great  difi'erence  between  the 
mortality  in  private  and  hospital  practice.  In  private  practice 
the  physician  is  called  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  has 
an  op[K)rtunity  of  checking  the  cerebral  symptoms  before  they 
rise  to  a  dangerous  height ;  but  hospital  patients,  in  general, 
arc  admitUid  at  an  advanced  stage  of  fever,  and  iu  many  iustauces 
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Muuc  ou,  but  probably  our  treatment  prevented  them  from  being 
fatal;  for  when  they  appeared,  the  application  of  tartar  emetic 
ointment  induced  a  purulent  discharge  from  tlie  whole  surface  of , 
the  twice  blistered  scalp,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  uud  three 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  given  in  divided  doses  that  day  procured 
a  complete  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  after — mark — after  the 
pupils  had  been  diluted,  and  one  tit  of  slight  paralysis  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  had  taken  place. 

The  result  of  all  my  experience  in  fever  is,  that  the  majority 
of  fatal  coses  are  rendered  so,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  severe 
cerebral  symptoms  supervening  sooner  or  later  in  the  disease. 
Delirium,  sleeplessness,  stupor,  convulsions,  extreme  subsultus, 
jactitation,  sluggish  and  dilated,  or  else  extremely  contracted, 
pupils — these  oi-e  the  sjTiiptoma  we  have  to  fear  after  the  fever 
has  lasted  some  time  ;  and,  let  me  repeat  it,  the  chief  art  of  the 
physician  consists  not  so  much  in  remedying  these  symptoms  as 
in  anticipating  them.  When  he  judiciously  attempts  this,  he 
may  not,  indeed,  always  succeed  in  preventing  their  supervention, 
but  he  will,  in  many  cases,  be  successful  in  diminishing  their 
violence,  and  preventing  their  usually  disastrous  effects. 

Permit  me  next  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
patient  Murphy,  wlio  died  last  week.  This  case  excited  u  good 
deal  of  our  attention  at  the  time,  and  I  wish  to  make  some 
farther  obseni'ations  on  it  while  it  remains  fresh  in  your  minds. 

It  was  one  of  those  mixed  cases  of  typhus  in  which,  as  the 
fever  advances,  we  observe  the  usual  phenomena  of  determination 
to  the  head,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  symptoms  which  bear  a 
close  aniilogy  to  those  of  delirium  tremens.  Among  the  pauper 
population  which  we  have  to  treat,  you  will  frequently  meet  with 
cases  of  this  description.  We  witnessed  many  examples  of  it 
here,  but  not  so  many  as  are  to  be  seen  In  other  hospitals.  It 
is  a  melancholy  but  well-known  fact,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  diseases  which  come  under  our  notice,  in  the  acute  as  well 
as  in  the  chronic  form,  are  more  or  less  complicated  with 
iotemperance.*  This  you  should  never  forget.  In  persons  of 
the  lower  class,  who  are  addicted  to  the  daily  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  you  will  tiud  disease  assuming  a  thousand  unfavourable 

*  Since  tkU  iMtoro  im»  delivered,  a  great  change  for  tho  bettor  lias  been  eifected 
tij  ihe  efforu  uf  tbe  Rft.  Mr.  Matthew  ;  the  [loorer  and  working  Classes  of  Ireland 
•n  aoti  (ur  tbe  most  |>arl  diitiuguiahcd  {or  temperance. 


chafw  Mil  MMffiMtftMi   YmvSI  Cm 

4iM«M,    Yon  vBl  W  tiflifly  gtraek  with  th» 
PTOMMi  cnMBcttf  wMni  wmm*  mmbdm  asMr  toe 

JMV  prMtiM,  bcf*  to  mi4an  the  MBoayt 
of  aiminfi  J'**"  p»tiM»t  canted  off  bj  mmdo  sew  aad 
MaImIj,  aIW  70a  bftT*  Mcewded,  by  iafinite  toil,  : 
|ffiMl«M*,  in  mnovisff  cwry  tnee  of  but  frinmrj  1 

Tbii  CMM  of  Marpljy  wm  od«  of  tbo«e  wbieh  hire  baca 
MgUeUnl  in  tfa*  bt^tadag,  wlMre  the  Tantoge  groaad  baa  beeo 
ln«i,  unil  Uia  ehaaaaa  of  moceai  are  dimini'ghed  almost  to 
luAiiittfi,  Yoa  bavo  obMrrud  that  all  tb«  fatal  cases  of  tent 
whi<'ii  ««<  linvd  lin<i  in  liriHpital  wit«  cartes  admitted  at  an  adtancad 
firriod  of  llio  diNttfuM\  nii'l  in  which  the  bead  bad  been  negleetad. 
Yuii  havo  niMO  olmcrvod  how  exceediugl}'  difKcolt  it  mnst  be  to 

I  '  r  Uiio  iloMrriplion.     Tbi'  patient  is  admitted  at  an 

II  I'  «f  ffvrif,  and  at  a  period  whin  he  can  give  uo 
no(v(itint  of  hi*  proHcnt  or  past  syniptoniii,  or  the  mode  of  treat- 
Intml  to  which  hi<  Iium  hccn  Kiiliniitted.  lie  eomcs  in  with 
dohi'iiun,  or  riitim,  niiil  MuhHulliiB  teudinum  ;  hi;*  svtuploms  are 
ourtainly  nerphrni,  and  ho  exliihitM,  porbap«,  a  blistered  scalp; 
but  wii  rati  hiivn  no  nu'iiMH  uf  aHi-ortitiniu^  \\htither  he  hus  hud 

'  bt'itiliii'lu',  hiMit  nf  Mcul]>,  (lirolthin);  of  the  carotid  luid  temporal 
nriorloii)  or  vorti((<i, — we  oanuot,  iii  fuct,  decide  with  procisiou  as 
to  tli<>  oxiiot  tttate  of  the  brain,  iind  our  practice  must  be 
i>rolMtrruMH<'d  li^  nidi'o  or  Icmm  doubl  und  obscurity.  I  bare 
alrvwlv  liu])r«>iiNt<d  npoii  your  attention  the  urKout  necessity  of 
u  '  '  '  llie  heud  in  fever,  and  I  think  I  cannot  too  often 
(he  t«dv(eo  wliioh  I  have  pvou  you,  to  oudi<avour  to 
tsklMk  Mirvbral  Mymptointt  before  tbey  amount  to  any  dcgrvo  of 
"ii'     '  ■      '  The  fttti«  of  those  w1m>  have  died  bcra  will 

Mhen  cerehral  di«raae  baa  ODoe  arrived  at  its 
ettw,  Ihr  nuMt  eiu<r^;eUe  uteaaures  will  often  fail  in  arresting 

*•    '1  A  umtti'      '   •  '■'  -iance,  tbeu,  to  prcvDnt  this 

U>  f)tKi<'  I  Uiir<<  alrvadr  neimarkrd  in 

■us  of  cenbral 

aiitti. t|%,,v  Ak.-«  \%ity  on£ui«  and 

sitb  cwtaiatj.  itynpttma  whiab 
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assame  such  a  fearful  aspect  iu  cases  where  cerebral  disease  has 
been  allowed  to  go  on  unregarded.  This  is  the  practical  lesson 
which  I  wish  you  to  draw  from  the  four  fatal  cases  which  have 
occurre*!  in  this  hospital  within  the  last  month. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  case  of  Murphy  to  which  I  wish 
to  recall  your  attention,  as  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  make 
them  the  subject  of  reflection.  For  some  days  before  his  death 
he  had  been  delirious  and  unmanageable,  with  total  loss  of  sleep, 
and  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupil.  The  antipldogistic  and 
derivative  treatment  had  been  employed  without  eflect ;  and 
seeing  that  his  symptoms  were  advancing,  and  his  sleeplessness 
undiminished,  I  ventured  to  give  him  an  injection,  consisting  of 
two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum.  I  am 
cautious  in  the  administration  of  opium  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
fever,  where  there  is  evidence  of  determination  to  the  head  ;  and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  I  ordered  it  to  be  combined  with 
tartar  emetic,  giving  also  directions  that  the  effect  of  each  dose 
should  bo  carefully  watched.  He  got  three  euemata  during  the 
course  of  the  night — that  is,  thirty  drops  of  laudanimi  altogether. 
He  dozed  after  the  last  injection,  and  appeared  more  tranquil ; 
but  at  our  morning  visit  we  found  him  in  a  state  of  coma,  with 
rapid  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  death  took  place  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards.  I  must  confess  the  issue  of  the 
case  gave  me  some  degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  time,  as  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  precipitated  by  the  administration  of  the 
opium.  I  could  not  say  but  that  even  this  small  quantity  of 
Lopiura  might  have  greatly  aggravated  the  cerebral  symptoms,  and 
raccelornted  the  fatal  event. 

Dissection,  however,  revealed  the  true  cause   of  death.     On 

l.opening  the  brain,  we  found  extensive  arachnoid  inflammation, 

rHome  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  an  intensely  con- 

gestetl  stAte  of  its  vessels.     The  patient,  altogether  dissipated  in 

bis  bubits,  and  greatly  reduced  by  fever,  had  been  a  young  man 

of  rather  robust  constitution  previous  to  his  illness ;  he  had  been 

neglected  in  the  beginning  of  his  fever,  which,  from  the  phe- 

■.nomena  observed  after  death,  must  have  been  charactirisod  by 

riy  and  decided  determination  to  the  brain,  producing  delirium, 
watchfuhiess,  coma,  and  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  which 
all  our  antiphlogistic  measures  were  inadequate  to  remove  or 
control.    We  did  everything  in  our  power :  wo  leeched,  blistered, 
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we  meet  with  the  occurrence  of  analogous  symptoms  in  cases 
which  exhibit  a  very  different  state  of  the  brain  after  death.  We 
are  encountered  with  the  same  puzzling  contrarieties  in  many 
cases  of  scarlatina.  Cases  come  under  our  notice  in  which  the 
patients  appear  to  die  entirely  from  the  violence  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  yet,  on  examination,  we  find  very  dissimilar 
states  of  the  brain.  In  some,  there  is  palpable  and  fatal  lesion  ; 
in  others,  there  ore  some  dubious  marks  of  congestion,  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms ;  or  the  brain  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  sound  and  normal. 

It  would  appear  that  in  scarlatina  and  fever,  the  poison  of 
the  disease  exercises  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  brain,  inde- 
pendently of  inflammation,  but  capable  of  producing  an  analogous 
train  of  symptoms.     Hence  it  is  in  many  instances  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  the 
poisonoas  influence  of  fever  on  (bo  brain,  from  those  which 
depend  on  true  inflammation.     The  one  gives  rise  to  delirium 
and  fatal  coma  as  well  as  the  other  ;  and  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  fever,  when  the  manifestations  of  nervous  energj-  arc  feeble 
and  imperfect,  and  when  the  circulating  and  respiratoiy  organs 
act  with   diminished  power,  the  distinction  between  mere  irri- 
tation   and   actual    inflammation    becomes   a    matter   of  great 
difficulty. 

In   alluding  to  the  occurrence  of  analogous  symptoms  under 
opposite  conditions  of  the  brain,  I  noticed  that  headache,  tinnitus 
aarinm,  and  giddiness,  have  been  observed  in  cases  where  there 
was  distinct  evidence  of  determination  to  the  head,  as  well  as 
where  there  wus  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain  was  greatly  diminished.  You  will  find  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  first  volume  of  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  which  contains  a  verj'  interesting  paper  from  Sir  Astloy 
Cooper,  on  the  eflects  produced  by  tying  tie  carotid  and  vertebral 
•rtcries.     Among  other  results,  it  appears  that  when  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood  destined  for  the  brain  is  diminished,  the  animal 
experimented  on  becomes  stupid,  is  to  a  certain  extent  incapable 
of  volantnry  motion,  and  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  dilatation 
of  the  pupils.     This  is  an  extremely  curious  fact.     You  are  all 
aware  tbiit  dilatation  of  the  pupils  has  been  long  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  extravasation  and  increased 
pressore  on   the  brain  ;  and  yet  it  appears  the  very  same  coudi- 
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tion  of  the  pupil  is  observed  when  you  cut  off  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  We  are,  I  fear,  as  yet  very  much  in 
tlic  dark  as  to  the  derangement  of  function  which  occurs  in  the 
brain  under  opposite  states  of  its  vessels  ;  and  I  think  wo  have 
equally  imperfect  and  confused  notions  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  that  organ  as  the  result  of  fever. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupils  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sign  of  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  brain  ;  and  when  hydrocephaUc  symptoms 
are  present,  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  pathognomonic  of 
effusion.  Yet  from  the  experiment  just  alluded  to,  we  find  that 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  also  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  we  cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  anything  like  increased 
pressure  on  the  brain.  When  I  speak  of  increased  or  diminished 
pressure  on  the  brain,  I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  such 
is  actually  the  case,  or  that  when  a  man  becomes  giddy  and  faints 
after  bleeding,  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  tho 
brain  is  diminished,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  pressure  ; 
but  when  a  man  gets  headache,  vertigo,  or  syncope,  from  tho 
loss  of  blood,  it  must  depend  upon  causes  different  from  those 
which  ore  connected  with  congestion  of  tho  brain,  or  extravasa- 
tion on  its  surface,  or  into  its  substance.  What  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  your  minds  is,  that  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  be 
connc<cted  with  very  op}K>site  states  of  the  cerebral  circulation ; 
ond  that  in  fever  it  cannot  of  itself  1)0  regarded  as  u  sign  of  para- 
mount value  in  determining  tho  existence  of  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  briedy  on  the  presc-nl  occasion, 
tho  details  of  a  very  remarkable  communication,  by  Surgeon 
Russell  of  the  78rd  regiment,  formerly  a  pupil  in  this  hospital. 
This  communication  was  read  by  Dr.  Wilson,  at  one  of  tho 
toincs  of  tho  College  of  I'hyoiciaus  in  London,  and  afterwards 
published  in  tho  Mnllctil  Gazette.    Mr.  Russell  observes : — 

"  I  was  led,  by  the  following  circumstance,  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  coup  de  aoUil ;  which,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  is 
treated  of  by  all  authors,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  true  apoplexy,  prcKluccd  by  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays  ;  tliat  its  pathology  is  the  same,  and  ita  utixla 
of  treatment  simiUr — that  is,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
attendauta  bhoold  Ih)  directed  to  the  brad,  as  tho  chief,  oar, 
aloaost  tbe  only,  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  here  it  strikes  me  a 
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lalkcy  exists,  leading  to  erroneous  principles  of  practice.     In 
Hay,  183 J,  while  I  was  in  medical  charge  of  the  68th  regiment 
(a  fine  corps,  composed  of  men  in  robust  health),  then  recently 
arrived  at  Madras,  the  funeral  of  a  general  officer  took  place ; 
to  which,  unfortunately,  the  men  were  marched  out  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  buttoned  up  in  red  coats  and  military 
stocks, — at  a  season,  too,  when  the  hot  land  winds  had  just  set 
in,  rendering  the  atmosphere  dry  and  suffocating   even  under 
shelter  of  a  roof,  and  when  the  sun's   rays  were   excessively 
powerful     The  consequence  was,  that  after  proceeding  two  or 
three  miles,  several  men  fell  down  senseless.     As  many  as  eight 
or  nine  were  brought  into  hospital  that  evening,  and  many  more 
on   the  following  day ;  three  died — one  on  the  spot,  and  two 
within  a  few  hours.     The  symptoms  observed  (and  they  were 
alike  in  these  three  cases)  were,  first,  excessive  thirst,  and  a 
sense  of  faintness ;  then  difficulty  of  breathing,  stertor,  coma, 
lividity  of  the  face,  and  in  one,  whom  I  examined,  contraction  of 
Uie  pupil.     The  remainder  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  attack  was 
slighter,  and  the  powers  of  reaction  perhaps  greater,  or  at  all 
events  sufficiently  great,  rallied ;  and  the  attack  in  them  ran 
on  into  either  an  ephemeral  or  more  continued  form  of  fever. 
The   symptoms   of  these   three    cases    did   not   more    closely 
resemble   each  other  than   did   the   post-mortem   appearances. 
The  brain  was,  in  all,  healthy ;  no  congestion  or  accumulation 
of  blood   was  observable ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  serum  was 
efTosed  under  the  base  of  one,   but  in  all   three   the    lungs 
were  cottijcslcd  evi-n  to  blackness   through   their  entire  extent; 
and   so   densely   loaded   were  they,  that   complete   obstruction 
mast   IiBve   taken   place.      There   was  also  an  accumulation 
^pf  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  great  vessels 
^^%pproaching  it." 

Since  oar  last  meeting,  some  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  in 
oar  warda,  which  have  presented  too  many  points  of  interest  to 
bo  passed  over  without  any  observation.  A  very  curious  case 
occurred  here,  in  a  man  named  Toole,  who  was  admitted  on  the 
4th  of  January.  This  patient  is  a  robust  labouring  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ill  with  fever  for  ten  or  eleven 
days  before  admission.  Of  his  previous  history  we  could  learn 
nothing  ;  but  when  he  came  under  onr  care  he  appeared  very  ill, 
and  exhibited  great  depression  of  the  vital  energies,  so  that  we 
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fonnd  it  necessary  to  enconrage  reaction  by  the  application  of 
beat  to  tbe  sarface  of  the  body,  frictions,  warm  fomentations,  and 
the  internal  administration  of  wine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  the  following  night  reaction  became  established ;  next  day 
he  became  irritable  and  restless,  and  towards  night  was  seized 
with  delirium.  The  nurse  omitted  to  report  his  state  to  our 
apothecary  Mr.  Parr,  or  the  resident  pupil ;  he  was  thus  left 
without  any  treatment  until  next  morning.  Now,  this  is  a 
matter  of  much  regret  to  me,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  a  more 
essential  service  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  than  to  impress,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  watching  fever  patients  with  the  most 
anxious  and  unremitting  diligence.  In  a  case  of  bad  fever  a 
single  visit  in  the  day  will  never  suffice ;  two,  and  even  three 
visits  will  be  required  ;  and  when  the  patient  is  in  a  doubtful  or 
dangerous  condition,  it  wUl  bo  often  necessary  to  have  a  properly 
educated  medical  person  in  constant  attendance,  prepared  to  meet 
every  emergency,  and  counteract  or  modify  every  unfavourable 
change.  Fever  will  often  run  on  for  several  days  without  any 
change  calculated  to  arrest  our  attention,  or  call  for  the  adoption 
of  any  new  measures,  and  yet,  in  the  space  of  six  hours  an 
alteration  may  occur,  of  which  the  physician  should  have  early 
and  full  information. 

Well,  this  man  remained  without  any  treatment  for  several 
hours  after  deUrium  commenced.  On  the  6th  we  ordered  bis 
bead  to  be  shaved  and  leeched,  and  prescribed  tart&r  emetic,  ia 
doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  gi"aiii,  every  second  hour.  Next  day  we 
fonnd  him  as  bad  as  ever.  The  tartar  emetic  had  failed  in 
diminishing  the  cerebral  symptoms,  and  bis  delirium  had  rather 
ineicased.  Wo  found  also,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  no  sleep  for 
the  last  ilirec  nights.  His  pulse  was  weak  and  rapid,  his  eyes 
suffused,  his  restlessness  and  delirium  such  that  he  required  • 
person  to  sit  by  him  constantly,  and  prevent  him  from  getting 
oat  of  bed.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  ordered  five  drops  of 
black  drop  to  be  added  to  each  dose  of  tho  tartar  emetic  mixture, 
of  which  he  took  an  ounce  every  third  honr.  that  is,  about  a 
qoarter  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic.  He  took  four  doses  uf  this 
daring  the  night,  and  next  morning  we  found  that  the  deliriiun 
and  aleeplessneaa  continued  still  unabated,  and  that  tbe  man  was 
cinkiag  fast  into  a  state  of  stupor  and  insensibility.    He  neitlier 
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. lUlswered  qnestiona  nor  put  out  his  tongue  when  desired;  he  had 
llbsultus,  and  was  muttering  to  himself  with  great  volubiUty  and 
rapidity  of  utterance.  Indeed,  bis  condition  was  such  that  I  had 
no  hope.  Among  other  symptoms,  I  should  mention  that  be  had 
contraction  of  the  pui)ils,  a  symptom  of  very  unfavourable  augury 
in  fever.  Having  failed  with  tartar  emetic  alone,  and  afterwards 
with  tartar  emetic  in  combination  with  opium,  I  had  now  to  seek 
for  some  other  means  of  subduing  cerebral  irritation,  and  in  this 
emergency  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  turpentine — a  remedy  which 
I  was  inclined  to  adopt  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  there  was 
some  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  and  other  symptoms  indicating  the 
existence  of  congestion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  I 
therefore  ordered  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  to  be  made 
up  into  a  draught  with  a  little  oU  and  mucilage,  and  administered 
every  second  hour. 

I  was  guided  hero  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  turpentine 
exercises  a  very  remarkable  influence  over  many  forms  of  nervous 
irritation.  I  can  refer  for  illustration  to  many  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  characterized  by  excitement,  in  which  turpentine 
has  been  employed  with  the  most  signal  benefit.  Thus,  we 
frequently  find  it  a  most  valuable  ogent  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea,  of  epilepsy,  and  of  the  convulsive  fits  of  children.  We 
have  frequently  experienced  benefit  from  its  use  in  the  treatment 
of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  in  hysteria, 
tympanitis,  and  the  subsultus  of  fever  wo  often  derive  from  it 
the  most  rapid  and  effectual  relief.  You  recollect  a  case  of 
typhus  which  was  lately  under  treatment  in  our  wards,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  most  prominent  sj-mptoms  was  general  nai 
continued  subsultus ;  and  you  have  all  witnessed  how  nincU 
relief  the  patient  obtained  from  small  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine- 
Hence  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  might  bo  ernploved      -fb 


benefit  in  the  latter  stages  of  fever,  whore  vascular 

greatly  abated,    and  where 

irritation  of  the  nenous  centr( 

the  gostro-intestiual  mucous  membrane 


excitcnieut  i* 


the  most  prominent  syn^ptoQ.^'    e 
Lres,  with  more  or  less  conrT  f 


^"  ^^'s  case 
I  must  confess  I  used  it  as  a  last  resource,  and  did 


geatioo 


tljo  very  striking  results  which  followed  so  uncxpecto     **'^Vicvp*^^ 
the  second  or  third  dose   the   patient  had    two        ^^5«     iS^^\ 
motions  of  the  bowels,  and  shortly  afterwards  felj  j/^     ^Vvieo  ^**  \ 
and  tninquU  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  rational  aii^^*^   ^  %o<*^7' 
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BED-SOBES     IN     FEVEB, — CONTAOIOX. — SYMPTOMS    OF     COSOESTION 
OB  INFLAMMATION   OF   THE    DRAIN   IN   FEVEB. 

A  WOMAN  has  been  admitted  lately  who  had  been  labouring  under 
fever  for  a  considerable  time  before  she  came  into  the  hospital. 
This  poor  creature  seems  to  have  been  in  very  miserable  circum- 
stances during  her  illness  ;  her  bedding  must  hare  been  totally 
neglected,  and  no  attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  for  on  her 
admission,  though  nearly  free  from  fever,  she  was  covered  with 
bed-sores  to  a  frightful  extent.  Almost  every  point  which  had 
been  subjected  to  pressure  had  ulcerated,  aud  the  ulcers  wont  on 
undermining  the  skin,  aud  committing  terrible  devastation  in  the 
areolar  substance.  Cases  like  this  require  great  care  and  nu- 
remittiug  attention ;  it  is  on  the  exercise  of  an  active  and 
untiring  humanity  that  the  cure  will  mainly  depend.  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  to  recollect  that  the  efforts  of  the  constitution 
tow  ards  the  re-establishment  of  health  are  impeded  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  sores  ;  sleep  is  prevented,  and  the  patient  kept  in  a 
state  of  continued  suffering,  while  a  constant  drain  from  the 
system  is  kept  up  by  the  ulcerative  discharge,  adding  to  the 
amount  of  existing  debility.  Hence  a  pseudo-febrile  state  arises, 
characterized  by  quick  pulse,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep, 
somewhat  akin  to  that  which  is  produced  by  scrofulous  irritation. 
The  appearance,  however,  of  general  excitement  of  the  system 
should  never  prevent  the  physician  from  adopting  every  mode  of 
strengthening  the  patient  as  much  as  possible.  You  will  not 
succeed  in  removing  this  condition  by  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  ; 
the  patient  requires  tonics  and  narcotics,  «ith  a  nutritious  bat 
not  stimulating  diet.  If  you  put  him  on  a  low  regimen,  and  give 
anti- febrile  metUcines,  you  will  do  mischief,  you  will  increase  the 
existing  debility,  and  add  to  the  source  of  febrile  excitement. 
Your  practice  should  bo  to  prescribe  a  nutritious  diet,  wine,  and 
the  sulphate  of  quiua,  and  to  treat  the  sores  witli  stimulant 
applications.  The  local  application  which  we  find  most  beneficial 
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ia  snch  cases,  is  one  composed  of  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  and 
one  of  balsam  of  Peru,  which  is  to  be  applied  on  pledgets  of  lint 
and  covered  with  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  we  direct  the  sores  to  be  washed  night 
and  morning  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  We  also  direct  the  patient  to  lie  occasionally 
on  her  face,  and  enforce  the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness  on 
ihe  part  of  the  nurse.  Dr.  Arnott's  hydrostatic  bed  is  an 
excellent  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Snch,  then,  is  an  outline  of  our  mode  of  treatment  of  bed- 
sores in  fever.  We  order  the  patient  nourishing,  but  not  heating 
food;  we  give  wine,  regulating  its  quantity  according  to  its  effects 
on  the  system,  and  the  liking  of  the  patient ;  we  prescribe  small 
doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quina,  and  administer  an  opiate  at  night 
to  allay  irritability,  and  procure  sleep.  The  local  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  stimulant  and  detergent  applications, 
poultices,  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  change  of  position. 

Let  me,  however,  beg  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  while 
I  dwell  a  little  more  at  length  on  the  subject  of  bed-sores,  a  very 
troublesome  occurrence  common  to  most  cases  of  protracted  ill- 
ness, requiring  the  greatest  attention  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  much  ignorance  is  too 
often  displayed  by  young  as  well  as  old  practitioners.  If  the  dura- 
tion of  your  potient's  complaint  renders  him  liable  to  such  affec- 
tions, how  are  you  to  act  so  as  to  obviate  them  ?  In  the  first  place, 
you  mnst  pay  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  his  bed.  One 
of  the  best  modes  I  am  acquainted  with  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  bed-sores  is,  to  keep  your  patient  perfectly  clean,  to  shift 
blm  frequently,  and  to  take  particular  care  to  prevent  him  from 
lying  in  the  wet.  A  physician  should  never  trust  the  arrangements 
connected  with  his  patient's  manner  of  lying  to  the  discretion  of 
narses ;  he  should  always  look  to  it  himself.  You  are  advised  to 
make  your  patient  change  his  posture  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
pressure,  and  to  use  cushions  of  various  kinds.  All  these  rules 
are  good.  You  are  also  told  to  wash  the  parts  with  camphorated 
spirits  of  wine  when  any  discolouration  appears.  This,  too,  is 
useful.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  after  fever  has  continued  for 
some  time,  and  your  patient  has  become  debilitated,  bed-sores 
will  come  on  not  only  in  consequ«ao«  qf,ltiB  6ffa<itB  of  pressure,  but 
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also  firom  the  tendencj  in  the  constdtution  to  form  those  sores. 
Yoa  remember  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  bed-sore  onder  the 
akin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  another  under  that  of  the  heel, 
—parts  totally  exempt  from  pressure. 

When  the  first  redness,  indicating  the  approach  of  a  bed-sore, 
baa  made  its  appearance,  various  other  means  are  osuslly 
adopted.  Some  advise  the  application  of  pledgets  of  lint  moistened 
with  camphorated  spirits,  and  thev  endeayonr  to  keep  these 
pledgctfl  in  contact  vrith  the  part,  br  means  of  bandages  or 
■dheahe  plaster.  Others  nso  dry  lint,  or  hair-powder,  and 
ouuiT  are  in  the  habit  o(  immediatelj  covering  the  afliBeted 
portka  of  the  skin  with  adheaiTe  ptaater  akne.  The  latter 
>ppiJnation  too  often  a^rgraTates  the  miadiief,  by  tociting  a  raah 
and  itchiness  in  the  aarroanding  integnmeota,  which  beoooM  an 
■ddhjonal  Muee  of  incoDrenienee,  and  often  foiee  the  patient  to 
1  the  iiiitatod  parts  in  aneh  ■  manner  as  to  disturb  and 
all  the  dxc68ingB.  Yon  most  recollect,  too,  gentlemen. 
that  favar  patiODts  are  always  wadew,  and  fwn«itJy  deliiiaos, 
•ltd  eoaaefoeelly  tbey  are  eonstantly  chauging  tikeir  poeition, 
and  toasiDg  aboat  in  the  bed.  so  that  it  is  quite  impoanUe  to  make 
aa»  of  any  emtriTano*  eapabfe  of  keeping  tbeae  applifatiana  in 
thMrphe^  After Umj b«TO been  txed  «■  and a^pnted with  the 
fiMdacI  eaae,  if  yon  ictnm  in  a  few  bows  yon  will  find  tbcm, 
if  not  teBoi«d  •hogetkar  fraa  the  part,  so 
to  fcna,  bf  tbe  ineqoalily  af  their 
loftrnUtioQ.  \rbat.  then,  is  to  bedow?  What 
ib  1  wwMnad  »e  aaabte  wa  to  awd  —  iiwiaai  an  enl?  A 
» of  lUi  kiM  CMMt  bo  too  ^rigikatflT  waidbei.  and  it  k  anly 
br  the  most  an: 
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subsided  nnder  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  to  me  it  was  perf«flt1i 
novel ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  its  utility  in  erysiiwlas,  we  are 
only  surprised  that  it  was  not  before  suggested  in  the  treatment 
of  incipient  bed-sorcH. 

With  respect  to  the  present  epidemic  fever,*  we  hare  now 
seen  so  mauy  instances  of  its  direct  commuiiicution  from  one 
point  to  another,  in  our  wards,  that  wc  are  inJuL-ed  to  believe  it 
to  be  contagious.     From  the  great  number  of  applicants  labouring 
nnder  serious  and  threatening  diseases,  we  are  sometimes  obli;,'ed 
to  put  into  our  fever  wards  patients  aflfected  with  local  intlumrau- 
tions,  accompanied  b}'  symptomatic  inflammatory  fever ;  several 
of  these,  while  recovering.  Lave  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
the  present  epidemic.     A  man  was  admitted  last  week  into  the 
fever  ward  with  violent  pneumonia ;  the  right  lung  was  extensively 
hepatized,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pleura  was  found  to  be 
engorged  over  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.     The  case  was  one 
of  extreme  distress,  and  the  state  of  the   patient  apparently 
hopeless;  however,  by  appropriate  depletion,  assisted  by  mercury 
and  blisters,  convalescence  became  established,  and  the  pulmonary 
systems  were  rapidly  subsiding.     His  system  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  his  fever  had  disappeared,  his  dyspnoea 
was  relieved,  his  cough  and  all  the  other  symptoms  nearly  gone, 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  fever,  and  that  of  the  same 
character  as  prevailed  among  the  patients  in  the  same  ward. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  sixth  or  seventh  case  in  which  patients 
labouring  under  some  other  form  of  disease  have  been  seized 
with  sjTuptoms  of  the  present  epidemic,  while  lying  in  the  same 
ward  with  fever  patients.     I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
this  observation,  because  you  will  find  it  asserted  in  medical 
works,  and   by   physicians   of  considerable   eminence,  that   in 
hospitals  fever  does  not  spread  from  one  patient  to  another,  and 
that  where  it  does  appear  among  many  individuals  in  the  same 
house,  its  spread  is  chiefly  favoured  by  want  of  cleanliness  and 
proper  ventilation.     This,  however,  we  can  state  to  be  the  fact, 
that  fever  will  spread  among  patients  in  the  same  ward,  inde- 
pendent of  anything  connected  with  filth  or  foul  air,  for  we  have 
seen  it  occur  in  our  wards,  which  I  can  assert  are  kept  as  cleuu, 
and  as  wi'll  ventilatc^d,  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  case  worthy  of 
*  Tal*  olMcrTKtion  ippUe*  to  the  epidemic  o(  1894. 
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remark,  with  reference  to  the  supposed  anti-febrile  properties  of 
mercury.  It  has  been  stated  that  mercury  exercises  a  pro- 
phylactic influence  over  the  system,  and  several  persons  who 
have  cultivated  medicine  with  success,  but  particularly  some 
army  surgeons  of  high  authority,  have  asserted  that  the  use  of 
mercury  not  only  cures  fever,  but  also  secures  against  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  this  and  other  cases  mercury'  has  more  credit 
than  it  deserves.  I  have  seen  persona  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  take  cholera  and  die  of  it ;  and  here  we  find  a  man 
whose  mouth  is  still  sore,  in  whom  salivation  had  not  ceased, 
getting  an  attack  of  fever  at  a  time  when  be  had  just  recovered 
from  another  disease.  This  shows  that  mercury  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prophylactic  in  cases  of  fever  of  a  contagious 
nature.  We  cannot  always  cure  or  prevent  fever  with  mercury ; 
on  the  contrary,  where  fever  of  a  particular  kind  is  present,  it 
prevents  the  constitution  from  yielding  to  its  influence.  Thus, 
in  a  case  of  hectic  fever,  brought  on  by  suppuration  of  the  liver, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  bring  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  mercury. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  female  ferer  ward  which  requires  a 
passing  observation.  A  )'ouug  woman,  previously  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  fever  after 
arposure  to  cold ;  she  got  rigors,  followed  by  headache,  hot  skin, 
thirst,  nausea,  and  acceleration  of  pulse.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  detail  the  symptoms  which  attended  her  illness  during 
the  past  week ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the 
symptoms  which  particularly  attracted  my  attention  to  hor  case 
on  Saturday  morning.  At  that  time  her  fever  had  increased ; 
she  complained  of  severe  headache  and  restlessness ;  had  foul 
tongue,  thirst,  and  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 
Such  matters  demand  no  very  particular  consideration  ;  what 
chiefly  fixed  my  attention  was  the  occurrence  of  slight  and 
transient  rigors  during  my  examination :  I  observed  her 
shuddering  three  or  four  times  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 
On  questioning  her  respecting  these  brief  rigors,  she  informed 
me  that  they  had  occurred  with  more  or  less  frequency  for  the 
last  three  days.  Now,  whenever  you  meet  with  a  sjTnptom  of 
this  description  in  fever,  be  on  your  guard  ;  watch  the  case  with 
;_anxions,  unremitting  attention,  and  never  omit  making  a  careful 
RxaminatioD.    It  is  in  this  way  that  one  of  the  worst  complica- 
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tions  of  fever — treaclierous  and  fatal  disease  of  tlie  brain — very  I 
often  commences.  On  examining  ^this  girl,  we  foond  that  she 
had  not  only  headache,  but  also  acute  puin  referred  to  the  left 
ear,  the  external  meatus  of  which  was  observed  to  bo  hot  and 
tender  to  the  touch.  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  informed  byj 
the  nnrse  that  she  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  Tomitinjff 
shortly  after  we  left  the  ward  on  the  day  before.  Here  was  an 
array  of  threatening  sjinptoms  calculuted  to  awaken  attention  in 
any,  even  the  most  heedless  observer.  A  patient,  after  exposure 
to  cold,  is  attacked  with  symptoms  of  fever ;  she  has  headache 
and  restlessness ;  she  then  begins  to  complain  of  acute  pain  iu 
the  ear,  darting  inwardly  towards  the  brain ;  and,  finally,  is 
seized  with  sudden  vomiting.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  difficnlt  to  form  a  diagnosis,  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
but  that  the  phenomena  here  presented  were  indicative  of  in- 
cipient inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  in  such  cases  the  inflammatory  afi"ection  of 
the  membranes  precedes  the  external  otitis,  or  whether  tlje 
inflammation  commences  in  the  external  ear  and  spreads  in- 
wards, though  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  supposition,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  fever  and  earache  arisiug  from  cold  seems 
to  give  an  additional  degree  of  probability  to  this  view  of  the 
qnestion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  girl  was,  on  Saturday,  labouring  under  incipient  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  denoted  by  headache, 
rigors,  acute  pain  in  the  ear,  and  vomiting. 

Here  let  mo  obsene,  gentlemen,  that  in  cases  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion, I  look  on  the  occurrence  of  external  tenderness,  not  merely 
as  an  indication  of  an  internal  disease,  but  also  as  a  favourable 
symptom.  I  have  remarked  that  in  all  cases  where  this  happens, 
the  physician  becomes  more  speedily  and  sensibly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  internal  disease,  and  the  remedial  means  employed 
act  with  a  more  decidedly  beneficial  efl'ect.  I  would  prefer  ha\"ing 
to  deal  with  on  inflammatory  afifection  of  the  brain  or  bowels, 
accompanied  by  external  tenderness,  and  would  feel  much 
more  certJiin  as  to  the  result,  than  if  this  symptom  were  bat 
(aintly  marked,  or  totally  absent.  This  observation  is  founded 
00  experience. 

In  treating  this  case,  yon  haTO  sean  that  I  have  ordered  teimyv 
of  leeches  to  be  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  afifected  ear  until 
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ac  earache  has  ceased.  I  have  long  followed  this  practice  of 
apphiug  a  number  of  leeches  in  succession  for  the  rehef  of  local 
inflammation,  and  I  can  state  with  confidence  that  the  result  has 
been,  in  the  majoril}-  of  cases,  highly  satisfactory.  Some  prefer 
the  application  of  a  great  many  leeches  at  once ;  but  my  ex- 
perience speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  applying  a 
small  number,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  until  the  violence  of 
the  local  inflammation  is  subdued.  Relays  of  six  or  eight  leeches 
will  suffice  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  pectoral,  cerebral,  or  ab- 
dominal inflammation.  In  some,  however,  when  the  attack  is 
^-iolent,  fifteen  or  twenty  must  be  applied  at  once;  each  suc- 
ceeding relay  may  consist  of  a  smaller  number  than  that  which 
preceded  it.  In  this  manner  I  have  maintained  a  constant 
oozing  of  blood  from  the  integuments  over  an  inflamed  organ, 
for  twenty-four,  or  even  thirty-six  hours.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
determined  to  bring  her  system  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
mercurj-,  and,  wilh  this  intent,  administered  calomel  to  the 
amount  of  a  scruple  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  These  means 
have  acted  favourably,  and  she  feels  much  better  to-day. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  observation  more  which  this  case  sug- 
gests. This  young  woman,  you  recollect,  had,  on  her  admission, 
Bomo  epigastric  tenderness,  which  we  removed  by  leeching,  and 
she  remained  free  from  any  symptoms  of  gastric  in-itation  until 
last  Saturday,  when  she  got  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting.  Now, 
in  all  feverish  complainta,  uhcrc,  during  the  emtrse  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  stomach  becomes  imtahle  without  any  obvious  cause, 
and  where  vumitinr)  occurs  without  any  epirjastric  tenderness, 
you  may  expect  congestion,  or  incipient  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes.  If  called  to  a  case  of  scarlatina,  where 
there  is  severe  vomiting,  and  perhaps  diarrhoea,  unaccompanied 
by  thirst  or  epigastric  tenderness,  what  should  your  practice  bo  ? 
Are  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
endeavour  to  arrest  these  symptoms  ?  No.  The  vomiting  here 
depends  on  active  congestion  of  the  head,  and  such  cases  ore 
very  apt  to  end  in  coma,  convulsions,  or  death,  from  disease  of 
Uie  brain.  You  are  all  aware,  that  in  cases  of  injuries  of  the 
head,  followed  by  congestion  of  the  brain,  vomiting  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  symptoms.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  febrile 
afl'ections,  attended  with  determination  to  the  head.  You  are 
not  to  conclude  that  a  fever  is  gastric,  because  it  commences 
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with  nansea  and  Tomiting ;  thia  is  a  serioas,  and  Tory  oflen  a 
fatal  mistake ;  j-et  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  committed  by 
tmany  practitioners,  and  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  myself.  In  such 
eases,  you  should  not  waste  time  in  attempting  to  relieve  gastric 
irritation  by  cold  drinks,  and  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  or  to 
check  diarrhoea  by  chalk  mixture  and  opiates  ;  you  shonld 
direct  your  attention  at  once  to  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  employ  prompt  and  effectual  means  to  relieve  the 
cerebral  congestion.  Where  the  disease  sets  in  \nth  severe 
vomiting,  unaccompanied  by  distinct  evidences  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation, whether  it  be  common  fever,  or  scarlatina,  or  measles, 
or  small-pox,  I  commence  the  treatment  by  applying  leeches  to 
the  head,  conrinced  that  in  this  way  I  shall  bo  most  likely 
to  prevent  an  approaching  dangerous  congestion  of  the  brain. 
I  am  anxious  to  impress  this  observation  on  your  minds,  because 
I  um  fully  sensible  of  its  importance,  and  feel  certain  that  yon 
will  derive  much  advantage  from  bearing  it  in  recollection  during 
the  course  of  your  future  practice. 

There  is  another  subject  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  to- 
day, namely,  the  scat  of  the  swellings  which,  in  the  latter  stages 
of  fever,  are  usually  ottributed  to  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
and  sub-maxillary  glands.  Every  writer  on  the  subject  of  fever 
has  noticed  the  occurrence,  in  the  last  stage  of  that  disease, 
of  tumors,  which  not  unfrequently  suppurate,  and  which  all 
considered  as  the  consequence  of  inflammation  in  the  glandular 
system ;  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands  being  tho  parts 
most  frequently  engaged.  Foui-  such  cases  have  lately  presented 
themselves  to  our  observation — two  with  a  favourable,  two  with 
a  fatal  result.  The  latter  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing tho  nature  and  seot  of  this  affection,  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  correctness  of  tho  opinion  generally  entertained  concerning 
these  points. 

According  to  the  best  authors,  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillarv 
ghiudfi,  towards  tho  termination  of  fever,  are  liable  to  become 
piiiuful,  tender,  and  very  considerably  enlarged ;  and  the  turn 

,         1  :_    :.. r...„i  sjmptom,  or  else,  becomins  the  sTt 
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so  formed  is  either  a  fatal 

of  a  benign  suppuration,  proves  salutary,  or  even  critioal 


of  tho  former  unfavourable  character,  they  are  said  somet' 

l.*ttain  to  a  considerable  size  in  a  very  short  space  of  f  "^^ 

su  to  lie  liablp  to  a  disappearance  equally  rapid.    "       ^^^' 
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of  hardness ;  while  that  on  the  left  side,  which 
only  of  two  dajs  standing  at  that  period,  was  situated 
down,  and  was  mnch  less  firm.  These  swellings  subsided  a 
good  deal  a  few  hoars  before  his  death.  The  areolar  tissue, 
in  the  parts  before  ennmeratcd,  was  not  infiltrated  mereljr  with 
bloodj  sernm,  as  in  the  other  tomors,  but  thb  senun  was  ererj- 
where  mixed  with  pus,  and  the  areolar  tissue  itself  had  become 
dense  and  friable,  and  was  of  a  reddish,  or  rather  a  flesh  colour. 
The  parotid  and  sab-maxillarj  glands  shared  in  this  aflection 
the  aredar  ttssoe,  and  consequently  contributed  their  proportion 
to  the  formation  of  the  lomois ;  but  they  by  no  meftns  con- 
■titnted  the  whole  of  the  swellings,  or  indeed  anything  like  the 
greater  portion  of  them. 

A  few  days  after  Connor  had  been  attacked,  a  similar  swelliog 
arose  in  a  boy,  named  Byrne,  who  lay  in  the  bed  next  to  Connor  ; 
bnt  it  was  confined  to  one  side,  and  it  oecapied  a  position  eorre* 
sponding  to  the  parotid,  where  it  was  most  swollen ;  but  in  its 
less  tumefied  parts  it  extended  both  further  downwards  «nd 
backwards.  This  tumor  suppurated,  and  formed  an  abseeas, 
which  was  apparently  mnch  more  superficial  than  the  great  maaa 
of  the  swelling,  and  unconnected  with  it ;  for  when  it  was 
opened,  and  its  contents  were  discharged,  the  hardness  and 
swelling  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  seemed  undiminished.  The 
absoeaa,  howcTer,  continuing  to  discharge  matter,  this  swelling 
gradnallT  declined,  and  finally  disappeared. 

At  this  Tcry  time  a  woman  in  the  fsrer  wards  was  attadced 
with  a  similar  swelling,  bat  which  was  evidently  neither  in  the 
situation  of  the  parotid  or  submaxillary  gland  :  it  wws  confined 
to  the  subcutaneous  tissoe  immediately  below  the  ear,  and  wms 
prerented  from  sapjuumting  by  the  application  of  lefabw. 

The  bets  jnst  stated  are,  I  think,  gentlemen,  eondnaiTe  in 
proring  that  the  tumors  hitherto  saj^iosed  to  arise  from  infiam- 
mataon  of  the  parotid  or  submaxillary  gbond,  and  which  in  ferer 
•ometimea  Sarfiode  death,  and  are  nmetimea  the  precorson  of 
retoming  health,  are  not  owing  to  an  affsetion  confined  in  its 
action  to  these  glands  ;  bat,  on  the  eontntr.  the  inffanwmatioa 
■ad  it*  eoBseqnent  tmnHartion  are  aeatod  in  the  areolar 
bnoB  of  all  the  ndghbtmring  parts;  so  that  the  balk  of 
tmnor  is  aometimea  altogether,  and  genenlly  for  tha  greatctf^ 
part,  mada  op  iadqwadently  of  disease  of  these  ^aads. 
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woald  be  rash  to  extend  this  conclusion  to  the  mumps — 
oynanehe  parotidea  —  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  that  the  seat  of  the 
tumors,  so  called,  has  not  been  assumed  without  sufficient 
grounds.  Indeed  this  disease  so  rarely,  if  ever,  proves  fatal 
while  the  swellings  perdiat,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  tumors  of  mumps  on  record.  Our 
only  guide,  therefore,  is  analogy ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
our  swellings  agree  with  mumps,  not  only  in  general  appearance 
and  situation,  but  also  in  the  sudden  manner  in  which  they 
arise,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  authors,  in  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  they  occasionally  disappear ;  when  we  recollect, 
also,  that  like  mumps,  they  show  a  decided  tendency  to  be 
epidemic  ;  we  cannot  avoid  conceding  that  the  points  of  resem- 
blance are  strong  ;  the  more  so  that  in  both  diseases  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  tumor  is  always  dangerous.  The  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  of  the  mammo!  in  females,  and  of  the  testes 
in  males,  which  not  very  unfrequently  follows  retrocession  of  the 
tumors  in  cynanche  parotidea,  may  be  objected  to  this  analog)-, 
and  may  be  considered  as  proving  the  glandular  nature  of  the 
flwelliug  in  mumps.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  no  other 
glands  which  are  liable  to  become,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, so  enormously  enlarged  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  hours,  as 
the  parotids  in  mumps  (if  that  disease  really  depends  on  an 
affection  of  these  glands  alone)  ;  and.  indeed,  it  may  be  observed 
that  acute  inflammation  seems,  in  all  other  glands,  incapable  of 
causing  a  degree  of  swelling  at  all  comparable  to  that  observed 
in  mumps.  The  swelling,  too,  in  other  glands  is  belter  defined 
and  more  circumscribed,  and  scarcely  liable  to  the  sudden  retro- 
cession obsen-ed  so  frequently  in  cynanche  parotidea.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  salivary  secretion  is  not  notably  altered  in 
nmmps,  and  yet  were  this  disease  dependent  on  inflammation  of 
the  parotids,  a  suppression,  or  at  least  some  alteration,  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  that  secretion  might  be  expected.  Such, 
gentlemen,  are  the  ideas  which  have  at  the  moment  occurred  to 
me  concerning  the  pathology  of  these  afi'octions — ideas  which  I 
haTe  ventured  to  bring  forward  merely  with  a  view  of  exciting 
further  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
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TAETAB  EMETIC   AND   OFIDH   IN   FETE8  ATTENDED  WITH    CEREBRAL 

EXCITEMENT. 

I  HAVE  several  times  alluded  to  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  iu  the 
treatment  of  the  cerebral  excitement  and  determination  to  the 
bead,  which  are  so  frequently  witnessed  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  typhus  fever ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  in  detail  some 
of  the  beneficial  effects  derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment,  as 
illustrated  by  cases  which  have  recently  occurred  in  my  own 
practice,  or  in  that  of  other  members  of  the  profession. 

Did  I  bring  forward  this  plan  of  treatment  as  infallible,  or  if 
I  boasted  that  it  never  failed,  then,  indeed,  you  might  well 
doubt  my  judgment  in  recommending  it  to  your  notice,  for 
infallible  remedies  never  earn  the  sanction  of  experience  ;  bat 
snch  is  not  the  fact.  This  troatment  we  ourselves  have  seen 
will  not  always  succeed ;  nay,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  has 
occasionally  disappointed  us,  even  where  we  seemed  justifiod  in 
calculating  upon  success.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  recollect 
that  every  useful  remedy  is  subject  to  the  same  charge,  and  that 
in  the  long  list  of  therapeutic  agents  there  does  not  exist  u 
single  medicine  which  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
true  and  infallible  specific. 

We  have  failed  in  several  cases  with  tartar  emetic,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  opium  and  other  medicines,  and  patients 
labouring  under  typhus  have  fallen  victims  to  cerebral  disease, 
although  we  applied  the  remedy  with  all  due  diligence.  Yet  I 
think  it  but  fair  to  observe,  that  most  of  the  instances  in  which 
wo  failed  were  cases  that  had  come  under  our  notice  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  fever,  and  where  the  cerebral  symptoms  had 
been  wholly  overlooked  or  improperly  treated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  I  may  observe  also,  that  cases  of  this 
description,  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  permitted, 
before  admission  into  hospital,  to  form  themselves  fully,  are 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  manage,  and  terminate  fatally  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  ordinary  cases  of  typhus  observed  in 
private  practice. 

Maculated  typhus  with  determination  to  the  head,  when 
improperly  treated,  terminates  not  unfrequently  about  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  or  twelfth  day ;  sometimes  it  is  protracted  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  but  most  usually  it  ends  fatally  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  In  neglected  cases,  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms frequently  assume  a  fearful  violence  on  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  day,  and  in  such  instances  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  plan  of  treatmeut  will  fail  in  rescuing 
the  patient  from  impending  dissolution.  IS,  however,  we  can 
find  out  a  remedy  which,  in  many  cases  apparently  desperate, 
Bnooeeds  in  rescuing  the  patient  from  the  jaws  of  death,  we  must 
be  satisfied.  A  case  of  this  description  has  occurred  since  our 
last  meeting.  It  has  excited  the  attention  of  all  who  witnessed 
it,  as  well  from  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  apparently 
hopeless  state  of  the  patient,  as  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  exhibition  of  the  remedies  employed  was  followed  by  a 
striking  and  decided  alteration  in  the  symptoms.  Any  one  who 
saw  him  yesterday  would  scarcely  recognise  him  as  the  same 
individual  to-day. 

This  man,  named  Fogarty,  was  admitted  about  the  seventh  or 

I  eighth  day  of  his  fever,  according  to  the  account  of  his  friends. 

'  Of  course  in  such  cases  we  cannot  give  imphcit  credence  to  those 
loose  statements,  for  the  lower  class  of  persons  in  this  country 

Lnever  calculate  the  time  during  which  the  patient  remains  out  of 

I  bed  struggling  against  the  disease,  a  period  which,  in  a  people 
inured  to  suffering  and  privation,  frequently  lasts  three,  four,  or 

^Aven  six  days.     Well,  this  man,  aged  five-and -twenty,  and  of 

'»ther  robust  constitution,  was  admitted  on  the  20th  of  December, 
being  then  about  eight  or  nine  days  ill.  Previously  to  admission 
hod  taken  purgative  medicines,  had  his  head  shaved,  and  six 
ches  applied  behind  his  ears  or  to  his  temples,  I  forget  which. 
Now  all  these  measures,  although   perhaps   insufficient,   were 

Lexlremely  proper,  and  must  have  produced  more  or  less  benefit. 

Vlion  we  examined  him  on  the  21  at,  we  found  him  in  a  state  of 

high  excitement,  as  manifested  by  continued  mental  wandering, 

Biujssttut  talking  and  raving,  and  frequent  attempts  to  get  out  of 

He  had  illusions  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  con- 
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BiBting  of  terrific  ocular  spectra,  and  alarming  sounds,  which 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  intense  agitation  ;  '*'  his  eye  was  red 
and  watchful,  and  he  never  slept.  Here,  then,  was  a  Terjr 
threatening  array  of  symptoms  —  perfect  insomnia,  ocolar 
spectra,  illusions  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  a  fiery  eye,  and  inces- 
sant mental  wandering.  To  this  was  added  great  derangement 
of  the  whole  nervous  system.  His  body  was  agitated  from  head 
to  foot  by  continual  tremors,  and  he  bad  violent  and  persistent 
subsultus ;  his  respiration  was  interrupted,  suspirous,  and 
irregular,  amounting  at  one  time  to  40  in  the  minute,  after- 
wards not  exceeding  25 ;  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration were  extremely  unequal,  and  occasionally  accompanied 
by  blowing  and  whistling.  In  a  former  lecture  I  made  some 
observations  on  this  form  of  respiration,  which  I  tenQcd  cerebral, 
from  having  first  observed  it  in  persons  subject  to  apoplectic 
attacks,  either  before  or  during  the  paroxysms.  It  is  frequently 
observed  in  bad  cases  of  fever,  and  is  a  symptom  of  the  greatest 
importance.  He  also  lay  constantly  on  his  buck ;  his  pulse  1*20, 
soft,  and  very  weak,  so  that  the  canal  of  the  artery  could  be 
obliterated  by  very  slight  pressure ;  his  pupils  were  somewhat 
dilated ;  tongue  parched,  and  brown  in  the  centre,  red  at  the 
edges  and  tip ;  skin  covered  with  macuLe ;  abdomen  soft  and 
fnU. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  case  will  acknowledge  that  the 
picture  I  have  drawn  is  not  too  highly  coloured,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, falls  far  short  of  the  reality,  and  no  doubt  you  all  expected 
that  if  wo  did  not  succeed  at  once  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
his  symptoms,  the  case  must  have  proved  rapidly  fatal.  Observe 
the  position  in  which  we  were  placed.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  fever,  certain  appropriate  but  inadequate  remedies  bad  been 
employed,  and,  under  a  treatment  proper  but  insufficient,  the 
disease  had  progressed.  It  was  an  examplo  of  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  fever,  characterized  by  intense  cerebral  excitement, 
and  accompanied  by  total  want  of  sleep,  jiersistent  delirium, 
and  excessive  disturbance  of  the  nervous  functions.     All  these 

*  Ib  toy  liBt  lecture  I  mentioned  that  analogooieymptom^  result  from  mcreued  or 
dSmlnlibeil  tmagaineoiu  preuare  on  the  bnia ;  the  ocuUr  spectra  in  Fogart;'i  oaM 
CTUientljr  depemled  oa  dutrrmiiuUon  of  blood  to  the  head,  but  in  the  cue  of  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  an  eminent  (ihjuciin,  a  coDtinncd  and  raried  ■ncocaaion  of  spectral 
Uliuloni  funned  one  of  the  chief  Bymptoma,  prodooed  by  exhaiuting  hemorrhage  aftcc 
I  dsUroiy 
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symptoms  bad  come  on  gradaally,  and  arrived  at  their  acme 
at  a  period  when  the  low  and  debilitated  state  of  the  patient 
precluded  the  use  of  depletive  measures  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
exert  any  eflicient  control  over  the  most  dangerous  8}Tnptom8. 
The  application  of  a  few  leeches  would  be  extremely  hazardons, 
and  blistering  would  have  been  wholly  useless  and  nugatory,  for 
before  the  blister  could  rise  the  man  would  bo  dead. 

For  these  reasons,  we  concluded  that  the  only  remedy  we 
could  have  recourse  to  with  any  prospect  of  success  was  tartar 
emetic.  We  therefore  ordered  a  draught  composed  of  two 
draciims  of  mint  water,  two  of  common  water,  and  a  quarter  of 
«  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  to  be  given  every  hour,  until  it  produced 
some  decided  effect  on  the  constitution.  You  will  recollect  here 
that  the  scale  was  vibrating  between  life  and  death,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  our  plan  of  operation  should  be  at  once  prompt 
and  prudent,  decisive  and  cautious.  One  of  the  pupils  promised 
to  stay  by  him  the  whole  day,  and  watch  the  effects  of  the 
remedy,  and  I  determined  to  visit  and  examine  him  personally 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  course  of  four  hours  he  took  four  doses  of  the  tartar  eme- 
tic ;  the  first  and  second,  in  fact  almost  every  dose  vomited  him, 
but  not  immediately.  He  retained  each  dose  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  threw  it  up.  After  the  fourth  dose,  it  began  to 
act  on  his  bowels,  and  then  the  medicine  was  suspended  for  some 
time,  and  a  small  quantity  of  porter  administered.  When  I  saw 
him  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  had  been  freely  purged, 
and  had  discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of  bilious  yellow  fluid 
from  his  bowels.  He  had  also  enjoyed  about  an  hour's  sleep ; 
bis  respiniliou  was  now  more  uniform  and  natural ;  his  raving 
greatly  diminished ;  the  subsultus  and  tremors  were  nearly  gone, 
and  the  man  appeared  quite  tranquil.  I  then  ordered  him  a 
wine-glassful  of  porter,  with  two  drops  of  black  drop,  to  be 
repeated  every  second  hour  for  three  or  four  turns  successively. 
I  saw  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  evidently  diminished, 
and  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  returning  tranquillity  and 
repose,  and  I  wished  to  follow  up  and  assist  the  operations  of 
natore.  To-<1ay  this  man  is  in  a  most  favourable  state.  His 
skin  is  covered  with  a  most  profuse  warm  perspiration  ;  he  has 
slept  well ;  belly  soft  and  natural,  respiration  slow  and  regular, 
nod  pulse  diminished  in  frequency.     He  is  calm,  rational,  and 


I  BO  nswer,  bat  kept  hereytm  ttMfilj  directed  tomrda 
th«  foot  of  the  bed.  Her  aspect  was  altogether  frightiiil,  u>d 
Dr.  Beaoehainp  obserrcd  that  her  state  ■ppMiid  to  be  a  com- 
hiimtioa  of  deliriam  with  bjBteria. 

"  The  qofstioD  now  wm,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  We  dared  not 
applj  leeches,  blisten  would  be  doabtfid«  and  the  piobabilitj 
WM  that  the  patient  wonld  sink  before  tbey  vedeated.  There 
was  no  indication  for  cold  to  the  head,  for  the  scalp  was  cool. 
CooLl  we  rely  with  safety  on  nerroos  raedidoea  ?  Their  very 
stimolns  might  hasten  her  to  the  tomb.  The  indication  was  to 
relieve  the  brain  ;  and  the  qnestion  was,  what  medicine  or  combi- 
nation of  medieiDes  would  effect  this  with  safety  ?  Under  tbeaa 
eircamstiiijccs,  we  happily  thought  of  the  treatment  employed 
by  you  in  somewhat  similar  cases.  We  immediately  ordered  a 
mixture  contaiiiiu-^  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  >n«lf  a  drachm 
of  lauikuam,  aud  six  ounces  of  water ;  of  this  a  tablespoonfol 
was  administered  every  half  hour,  its  effects  being  watched.  We 
saw  her  again  at  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and  had  the 
pleasore  of  finding  her  mnch  improved.  She  hod  taken  three 
doses,  and  vomited  twice.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  much  changed,  it  had  lost  its  ferocity  and  wildness ;  her 
tongue  was  uow  moist,  perspiration  was  beginning  to  appear  over 
her  body,  the  pulse  was  soft  and  about  100,  and  the  intelligence, 
which  had  been  absent  for  a  considerable  period,  now  reappeared. 
She  was  ubie  to  answer  our  questions,  and  expressed  herself 
relieved.  We  ordered  the  medicine  to  be  continued,  giving  a 
t.  V  -  onfid  every  hour.  After  taking  two  doses,  she  becume 
J  (juiet,  ft'll  into  a  profound  and  tranquil  sleep,  perspired 

copiously,  and  at  our  visit  next  morning  at  ton  o'clock  we  found 
her,  to  our  astonishment,  almost  well.  She  looked  cheerful  and 
rofreHhed,  and  spoke  of  tlio  wonderful  relief  she  obtained ;  her 
poise  was  soft,  and  about  80  ;  her  skin  niitunil,  and  her  tongue 
moist  and  clean.     Dr.  Beancbamp  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 

'«outintie  his  visits,  tind  all  that  remained  for  me  Avas  to  conduct 
her  bj'  proper  regimen  from  convalescence  to  perfect  health. 
8ho  is  now  quite  well. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  have  had  the  able 
BsiKtiinc/^!  of  Dr.  Heaucbamp  on  this  occasion,  and  his  presence 

Inring  the  eventful  period  tulda  much  raiue  l«  the  case.     Dr. 

Bcaacliuinp  remarked,  at  the  time  when  hope  had  iled,  that  he 
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knew  of  no  routine  of  practice  which  afforded  a  probability  of 
being  of  service,  so  that  \vc  may  fairly  coucluJo,  that  but  for  your 
happy  combination  the  patient  must  have  died." 

This  is  a  very  strong  case ;  indeed  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
lore  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  tartar  emetic  and 
opium  in  the  treatment  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  fever. 
The  case,  too,  was  one  of  great  danger ;  the  patient  was  of  a 
nervous  weakly  habit,  and  during  the  acme  of  the  disease  she 
had  an  attack  of  convulsions.  This  is  a  very  important  and 
most  formidable  symptom  in  fever,  particularly  when  super- 
added to  others  indicating  a  deranged  state  of  the  sensorium. 
We  had  a  patient  here,  some  time  back,  who  had  two  convul- 
sive paroxysms  during  the  course  of  his  fever,  and  you  recollect 
that  I  told  you  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  unusual  danger. 
Some  time  ago  a  gentleman,  in  discussing  my  cases,  said 
that  convulsions  in  fever  were  not  so  dangerous,  but  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  quoting  for  him  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  to 

i.»how  that  persons  who  had  been  attacked  in  this  way  very 
seldom  recovered. 

I  shall  next  detail  a  very  remarkable  case,  which  was  com- 
municiitcd  to  me  by  Mr.  Swift : — 

"  J.  Kinselu,  a  labourer,  aged  23,  of  powerful  make,  aud 
robust  constitution,  was  attacked  with  fever  about  the  14th  or 
I5th  of  Jauuar}'.  He  complained  during  the  ensuing  week  of 
itouse  headache,  thirst,  and  debility,  but  bad  no  medical  treat- 
ment. On  Saturday,  the  2l8t,  he  was  extremely  ill  and  restless, 
ind  on  Sunday  morning,  while  his  clergyman  and  several  of  his 

Ffriends  were  with  him,  he  got  out  of  bed  in  a  state  of  furious 
delirium,  seized  a  knife,  and  having  cleared  the  room,  rushed 

|i>ot  into  the  street  in  his  shirt,  where  he  was  secured  by  a  police- 

rman  and  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  brought  back  to  bed, 
having  previously  wounded  several  of  his  captors  in  the  struggle. 
He  then  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  and  when  I  saw  him  on 
the  following  Thursday,  the  2Gth,  he  exhibited  the  following 
symptoms: — Decubitus  on  the  back;  eyes  nearly  closed;  lips 
red,  dry,  and  chapped  ;  forearms  bent  and  agitated  by  apparently 
nncousctous  movements;  convulsive  twitches  of  the  eyebrows 
and    angles   of   the  mouth;    breathing   irregular,    heavy,    and 

,8omowbiit  stnrtorons  (of  that  description  which  you  have  aptly 
ted  vert-bral) ;  pulse  oppressed,  uuequal,  weak,  and  about 
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110;  great  heat  of  scalp  and  face;  temperature  of  the  body 
normal ;  feet  very  cold.  He  had  no  pulmonary  symptoms  ;  hia 
belly  was  soft  and  apparently  natural,  but  he  gave  indications  of 
uneasiness  when  firm  pressure  was  made  over  the  situation  of 
the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  He  was  raised  up  in  bed, 
shaken  rouf^hJy,  and  spoken  to  repeatedly,  but  gave  no  answer ; 
nor  would  he  put  out  his  tongue,  or  open  his  eyes  when  requested. 
His  tongue,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  appeared  red,  dry,  crusted, 
and  fissured  ;  and  on  raising  his  eyelids,  I  found  the  eyes  greatly 
suffused,  and  the  pupils  contracted  nearly  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head. 

"  His  face,  hands,  and  head,  were  bathed  with  warm  vinegar 
and  water,  jars  filled  with  hot  water  applied  to  his  feet,  and 
about  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  ho  commenced  taking  tartar  emetic  in 
doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  hour.  It  was  combined  with 
a  small  quantity  of  opium. 

"  When  I  saw  him  again,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  was  wonderfully  improved.  He  could  bo  easily  roused, 
answered  questions  distinctly,  put  out  his  tongue  when  desired, 
and  appeared  quite  rational.  He  had  token  about  two  grains  of 
the  tartar  emetic,  the  effects  of  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  circulating  system.  His  pulse  was  now  equal 
and  regular,  the  temperature  of  his  body  nearly  uniform,  and  a 
slight  degree  of  moisture  could  be  felt  on  his  skin,  but  he  was 
neither  vomited  nor  purged.  A  mixture,  containing  nitrate  of 
potash  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  was  substituted  for  the 
tartar  emetic  ;  the  fomentations  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  were 
continued,  and  he  had  a  purgative  enema  with  turpentine,  which 
was  followed  by  a  full  discharge  from  the  bowels  and  copious 
diuresis.  On  Saturday,  the  28th,  he  had  an  indistinct  but 
favourable  crisis ;  his  tongue  became  clean  and  soft,  and  hia 
pulse  diminished  in  frequency.  On  the  following  Tuesday  his 
pulse  was  76,  his  tongue  clean,  eyes  clear,  pupils  natural, 
nppvtite  returning,  so  that  I  considered  it  unnecessary  to  con* 
tinue  my  visits  beyond  the  following  day.  Hia  convalescence  is 
now  completely  established. 

"  I  have  been  particular  in  describing  the  cerebral  symptoms 
in  this  case,  as  the  patient's  head  was  neither  shaved,  blistered, 
nor  leeched.  A  portion  of  his  huir  was  cut  off  with  a  scissors, 
and  this  was  all  that  was  done  in  addition  to  what  I  have  men- 
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tioned.  I  attribato  his  recovery  to  the  tartar  emetic  and  opium, 
as  under  its  use  be  recovered  in  a  few  bours  from  a  state  of 
stupor  and  coma,  wbicb  otherwise  must  have  speedily  terminated 
in  dealb,  and  I  think  this  valuable  remedy  bas  additional  claims 
to  notice,  if  (as  it  would  appear  from  Kinsela's  case)  it  can  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  all  the  ordinary  and  expensive 
remedies  used  on  such  occasions — remedies  which,  in  dispensary 
practice,  and  among  a  pauper  population  like  ours,  it  is  often 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  procure." 

It  is  well  known  that  delirium  tremens  requires  very  different 
modes  of  treatment,  varying  according  to  the  constitution, 
strength,  age,  and  habits  of  the  patient.  In  the  young  and 
robust,  more  especially  when  it  is  produced  directly  by  excessive 
drinking,  it  often  assumes  a  form  exceedingly  resembling  that  of 
delirium  arising  from  sudden  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  and  then  demands  strictly  antiphlogistic 
measures,  such  as  venesection,  leeching,  cold  to  the  head,  and 
very  active  cathartics.  These  remedies  will  often  speedily  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  baud,  we  most 
frequently  meet  with  delirium  tremens  calling  for  a  totally 
opposite  plan ;  for  when  it  occurs  in  the  old,  debilitated,  and 
confirmed  drunkard,  who  has  been  repeatedly  subject  to  its 
attacks,  we  are  obliged  to  exhibit  opium  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, and  that  in  large  doses,  combined  nith  porter, 
punch,  or  some  other  cordial.  These  two  form  the  extremes, 
between  which  there  are  many  intermediate  varieties,  each 
requiring  a  special  modification  of  practice. 

Thus,  some  must  be  treated  rather  actively,  on  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  at  first,  and  immediately  afterwards  opiates  may 
be  used  with  advantage  ;  while  in  others,  opiates  cannot  be  given 
alone  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  so  prominently  marked  are 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  ;  and  yet  these  cases  cannot 
be  cured  without  narcotics.  How  then  are  they  to  bo  exhibited  ? 
Do  we  possess  any  medicine  capable  of  modifying  and  diminishing 
their  injuriouB  effects  when  given  where  cerebral  congestion 
exists  ?  Undoubtedly  we  do ;  tartar  emetic  will  often  accomplish 
this  desirable  object,  and  in  delirium  tremens  the  value  of  its 
combination  with  opium  is  recognised  by  every  practitioner  of 
experience.  Tartar  emetic,  boldly  exhibited,  is  often  our  sheet 
anchor  in  delirium  tremens,  especially  when  the  evidence  of 
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actiye  dftermination  to  the  bead  is  nndoabt^  Then  tsrtar 
euivtic  alone,  in  repeated  doses,  often  powerfully  contribates  to 
produce  tranquillity  and  sleep ;  but  there  are  other  more  mixed 
cases,  where  wc  cannot  cure  without  adding  opium,  sometimes 
in  larger,  sometimes  in  smaller  quantities,  to  the  solution  of 
tartar  emetic ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  delirium  and  sleeplessnees, 
so  often  met  with  in  fever. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  indications  denoting  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  antiphlogistic  practice  when  these 
symptoms  make  their  appearance  in  the  commencement  of  fever. 
Then  the  lancet,  leeches,  purgatives,  cold  apjiUcations  to  the 
head,  and  finally,  rej>eated  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  tend  powerfully 
to  reduce  vascular  action,  and  diminish  the  violence  of  symptoois 
depending  on  cerebral  congestion  and  excitement.  Here  the 
liiucet  and  tartar  emetic  are  our  best  opiates,  our  best  >  "■•es 

of  tranquillity  and  sleep.     As  the  fever  progresses,  ai  we 

have  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  'when 
maculfe  make  their  appearance  on  the  skin,  and  sv-mptoms  of 
general  dtbility,  announcing  the  tj-phoid  type,  begin  to  pre- 
dominate, then  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  even  though 
our  patient  is  totally  deprived  of  sleep  and  is  violently  delirious. 
The  lancet  cannot  now  be  resorted  to ;  leeches,  indeed,  may  be 
applied,  but  their  effects  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  the 
patient  will  not  bear  copious  depletion  of  any  sort ;  tartar  emetic 
may,  nevertheless,  be  still  given  boldly,  and  will  be  found  to 
answer  our  expectations. 

But,  if  we  have  to  contend  with  wiuit  oi  sleep  and  delirium  at 
a  still  more  advanced  period  of  fever,  we  now  often  recognise 
that  very  combination  of  symptoms — the  tmion  of  general 
debility  and  cerebral  congestion,  which  in  certain  varieties  of 
delirium  tremons  wc  have  seen  so  successfuUj'  treated  with 
tartar  emetic  and  opium.  ^Tio  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  th« 
similnrity  between  these  cases  of  fever  delirium  and  many 
varieties  of  delirium  tremens  ?  Are  there  not  in  both  the  some 
tremor  and  snbsnltus  of  the  extremities ;  the  same  trembling 
of  the  tongue  when  tl-  •  - '  nt  endeavours  to  put  it  out;  the 
same  starting  and  si'  -s ;    the  same  rambling  delirium 

or  incohereno(%  combined,  ni'vertheloss,  with  the  power  of 
answering  rationally  when  spoken  to ;  the  same  character  of 
the  mental  wandering,  for  in  both  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
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rave  as  if  employed  in  their  ordinary  occapations,  and  as  if 
BiuTonnded  with  their  usnal  associates ;  in  short,  can  any 
greater  resemblance  exist  between  two  diseases  arising  from 
the  operation  of  remote  causes  so  different  ?  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  finding  the  same  treatment  applicable 
to  both. 


LECTURE   XTH. 
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THE    CSE   OF   TAStkB.  EICETIC   AST)  OPIVM   »   FSYSK — COfUUMMU 

l5  mj  last  leetnre  I  alluded  to  the  pecoliar  mueotic  power  of 
the  preparations  of  antimonT,  and  dvelt  on  the  benefits  derired 
from  a  combination  of  antimonials  with  those  medieinea  which  ara 
■trictlj  termed  narcotics.  I  told  von  in  that  leetare  that  the 
good  effects  of  tartar  emetic  in  deliriom  tremens  seem  to  be 
totally  independent  of  its  action  on  the  stomach ;  for  we  have 
witnessed  those  effects  when  it  bad  not  excited  either  nanaea  or 
vomiting.  I  referred  also  to  many  instances  of  deliriom  tremens, 
in  which  opiam  in  eTery  form  had  failed  in  procuring  sleep,  and 
where  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  and  laadannm  had  succeeded 
in  tranquillizing  the  patient  and  producing  sound,  refreshing 
sleep.  Bearing  this  important  fact  in  mind,  we  shall  proceed 
to  a  farther  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  require  the 
use  of  tartar  emetic  in  fever. 

There  is  a  peculiar  stage  in  one  form  of  fever,  and  that  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  and  threatening,  in  which  I  have  derived  most 
signal  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  remedy.  A  patient,  suppos 
gpetaan  attack  of  fever,  be  has  all  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  thirst^l 
resUessness,  heat  of  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  headache.  You  are 
eaOed  in  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  find  that  he  has  all 
the  symptoms  I  hare  mentioned  still  present ;  his  face  is  flushed, 
hia  head  aching,  his  pulse  from  100  to  110,  but  not  remarkably 
RtrouiC ;  you  find,  also,  that  he  has  been  sweating  profuselj 
from  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  but  without  any  proporJ! 
tionate  relief  to  his  symptoms,  and  that  he  is  restless  and 
watchful.  Yon  are  informed  that  his  perspirations  are  so  great 
that  his  linen  has  to  be  changed  frequently  in  the  day,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  pulse  has  not  come  down,  the  headache 
is  nndiminishixl,  and  the  patient  has  become  more  and  mor 
•keplesa.  Here  comes  a  very  important  practical  qnestioi 
How  «r«  yon  to  treat  such  a  case  ?    The  patient  has  no  epigastric 
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tenderness,  no  cough,  no  sign  of  local  disease  in  either  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities ;  he  has  been  purged,  taken 
diaphoretics,  and  perhaps  mercurials ;  every  attention  has  been 
paid  to  regimen,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  ;  but  still  he  lies 
there  in  a  state  of  undiminished  fcbrUe  excitement,  with  persistent 
headache,  quickness  of  poise,  and  sleeplessness. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  sweat- 
ing ;   it  will  never  produce  any  relief.     I  was  called  some  time 
back   to  sec  a  young  gentleman  in  fever,   who  was  placed  in 
.similar  circumstances  to  those  which  I  have  just  detailed.      It 
[was  about  the  sixth  day  of  his  fever,  and  I  found  him  with  a 
poise  of  about  110,  with  considerable  restlessness  and  headache, 
and  was  informed  that  he   had  j>erspired   profusely   &om   the 
[commencement  of  his  illness.     On  hinting  the  necessity  of  more 
[tctive    treatment    than    that    which    hud    been   employed,   his 
physicians  appealed   to   the  pernpirations   as  decidedly  contra- 
indicating   depiction.      They   said    that    the  profuse   sweating 
pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  active  measures,  and  that  it  was 
a  symptom  which  would  be  speedily  followed  by  relief.     I  was 
convinced  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  case,  and 
I  stated  as  my  opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
pirations ;    that  when  co-existing  with  a  persistent  febrile 
condition  of  the  system,  when  accompanied  by  quick  pulse,  head- 
.•che,  and  restlessness,  perspirations  always  indicated  the  necessity 
'  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  in  particular  for  the  use  of  the 
lancet.     I  instanced  the  case  of  patients  labouring  under  arthritis 
with  profuse  perspirations,  which  gave  no  relief,  and  said  that  it 
'•WM  well  known  that  such  cases  were  most  successfully  treated 
by  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm.       I  accordingly  stated  that 
although  the  disease  was  of  five  or  six  days'  standing,  and  the 
pulse  not  very  strong,  I  would  advise  immediate  bleeding.     Six- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  therefore  abstracted,  with  some  relief 
to  the  patient,  and  without  increasing  his  debility ;  and  it  was 
then  a  question  what  further  steps  were  to  be  taken. 

The  young  gentleman  had  been  actively  purged ;  he  had  no 

L«oagh  or  abdominal  tenderness ;  his  symptoms  were  headache, 

'flweating,  and  sleeplessness  ;  aud  to  these  nervous  agitation  had 

now  become  superadded.      I  proposed  here  what  surjirised  my 

eolleagoes  very  much,  and  this  was,  to  give  our  patient  large 

loses  of  tartar  emetic.     They  said  the  practice  was  very  strange, 
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ilia  voice  being  occasionaUy  loud  and  menacing,  at  other  times 
low  and  muttering.  His  friends  became  exceedingly  alarmed, 
and  every  remedy  which  art  could  suggest  was  tried  : — his  head 
was  shaved  and  leeched  until  they  could  leech  no  longer  ;  cold 
lotions  were  kept  constantly  applied  vnth  unremitting  diligence, 
and  he  was  purged  freely  and  repeatedly. 

At  this  period,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
fever,  I  was  requested  by  this  gentleman's  medical  friends  to  visit 
him.  On  examining  the  patient,  I  found  that  he  was  constantly 
maidng  violent  efforts  to  rise  &om  his  bed,  and  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  expression  of  countenance  which  belongs  to  a 
maniacal  patient.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  advised  the  use 
of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  mode  already  detailed, 
except  that,  in  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the 
delirium,  I  ordered  the  quantity  prescribed  for  a  dose  to  be  taken 
every  hour,  instead  of  every  second  hour.  The  patient  took  about 
ten  or  twelve  grains  during  the  course  of  the  night,  and  next 
day  his  delirium  had  almost  completely  subsided.  Under  the  use 
of  the  remedy  he  became  quite  calm,  fell  into  a  sound  sloop,  and 
began  to  recover  rapidly. 

In  the  two  preceding  cases  I  was  guided  by  ordinary  principles, 
recognised  by  all  physicians,  and  according  to  which  the  exhi- 
bition of  tartar  emetic  is  recommended  in  fever,  wherever  there 
is  undoubted  evidence  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
producing  headache,  loss  of  sleep,  and  delirium.  In  the  cases 
which  follow,  tartar  emetic  was  exliibited  at  a  period  of  fever,  and 
under  circumstances  that  were,  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of 
this  remedy,  not  less  novel  than  important.  The  principles 
which  led  me  to  this  practice  have  long  been  established,  but, 
neverlJieless,  the  practice  is  entirely  new,  and  (I  say  it  with 
pride,  for  it  already  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  valuable 
lives)  it  is  entirely  my  own. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  our  present  session,  Mr. 

Cookson,  a  pupil  at  this  hospital,  and  remarkable  for  his  diligent 

gttcution  to  clinical  pursuits,  caught  fever  while  attending  our 

■irards,  in  winch  many  cases  of  the  present  epidemic  were  then 

Rmdcr  treatment.     His  fever  was  of  an  insidious   nature,  not 

characterized  by  any  prominent  symptom,  not  exhibiting  any  local 

disease  to  combat,  or  any  tendency  to  crisis.     For  the  first  seven 

or  eight  days,  with  the  exception  of  headache,  which  was  iuu.Q.\i. 

VOL.   I.  \^ 
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relieved  bj  leeching,  he  seemed  to  be  goiog  od  veiy  well ;  lua* 
skin  was  not  remarkably  hot ;  he  had  no  great  thirst,  naasea,  or 
abdominal  tenderness ;  his  pulse  was  onl;  85 ;  and  he  bad  sweat •^H 
ing,  which  was  followed  by  some  relied     Abont  the  eighth  or^^ 
ninth  day  the  poise  rose,  and  be  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
hysteric  character.     Now,  in  every  case  of  fever,  when  qrmploms  J 
resembling  those  of  hysteria  come  on,  yoa  sboald  be  apprehensive 
of  danger.     I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  met  with  a  single  case 
of  this  kind,  which  did  not  terminate  in  nervous  symptoms  of  the] 
most  formidable  nature. 

I  prescribed  at  the  time  the  usual  anti-hysteric  mcdiciofls, 
but  without  any  hope  of  doing  good,  knowing  that  these  symptoms 
were  only  precursory  to  something  worse.     I  also,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  had  leeches  applied  to  his  head.     ITie  fever  I 
went  on,  the  headache  became  more  intense ;  he  grew  nervous  ' 
and  sleepless,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  great  debility.     Ua  the  , 
fourteenth  day  of  fever  his  tongue  was  black  and  parched,  his 
belly  tympanitic  ;  he  was  passing  everything  under  him  uncon- 
sciously ;  he  had  been  raving  for  the  last  four  days,  constantly 
attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  had  not  slept  a  single  hour  for  ! 
five  days  and  nights. 

Dr.  Stokes,  with  his  usual  kindness,  gave  me  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  and  assistance  at  this  stage  of  Mr.  Cookson's  illness, 
and  we  tried  every  remedy  which  experience  could  snggest. 
Blisters  were  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  head  was  kept 
cool  by  refrigerant  lotions,  the  state  of  the  belly  attended  to,  and, 
as  we  perceived  that  the  absence  of  sleep  was  a  most  prominent 
and  distressing  sjTnptom,  we  were  induced  to  venture  on  the 
cautions  use  of  opium.  It  was  first  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's 
powder,  with  hydrargjTum  cum  crcta,  with  the  view  of  relieving 
the  abdominal  symptoms  as  well  as  procuring  sleep.  This  fail- 
ing in  producing  the  desired  effect,  we  gave  opium  in  the  form  of 
enema,  knowing  its  great  power  in  the  delirium  which  follows 
wounds  and  other  injuries.  This  was  equally  unsuccessful  with 
the  former.  Ho  still  was  perfectly  sleepless.  We  came  again 
in  Ihe  evening,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  prescribed  a  full  dose 
of  black  drop,  and  left  him  with  the  couvictimi  lliut  if  this  failed 
be  hod  no  chance  of  life. 

On  visiting  liim  next  morning  at  an  early  hoar,  we  wero  highly 
mrirliili  il    to    fmil    tl'sit    niir    iirosc-iintion    Iiml    iji'tii    coinrilit.'K- 
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nnsucceSBfal ;  be  bad  been  more  restless  and  delirions  thaii  ever. 
Here  was  tbe  state  in  wbicb  we  found  bim  on  entering  bis 
chamber  at  ei^bt  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  of  tbe  iifteentb  day  of 
his  fever.  He  bad  universal  tremors  and  sabsultus  tendinum, 
bis  eye  was  suffused  and  restless,  be  bad  been  lying  for  some 
days  entirely  on  bis  back,  bis  tongue  was  dry  and  black,  bis 
belly  tympanitic,  bis  pulse  140,  quick  and  thready,  bis  delirium 
was  chiefly  exhibited  in  short  broken  sentences,  and  in  a  subdued 
tone  of  voice ;  and  it  was  now  eight  days  and  nights  since  he 
bad  slept.  Here  arose  a  question  of  great  practical  importance. 
How  was  the  nervous  agitation  to  be  calmed  and  sleep  procured  ? 
Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  cold  applications,  and  purgatives 
bud  failed,  opium  in  various  forms  bad  been  tried  without  tbe 
slightest  Vienefit ;  if  sleep  were  not  spDedily  obtained  he  was 

}08t. 

Xi  this  emergency  a  mode  of  giving  opium  occurred  to  me 
which  I  had  never  thought  of  before.  Recollect  what  his  symp- 
toms were  at  this  period,  quick,  failing  pulse,  black,  dry,  tremulous 
tongue,  groat  tympanitis,  excessive  prostration  of  strength, 
subsultus  tendinum,  extreme  nervous  agitation,  constant  mutter- 
in  j,  low  deUrium,  and  total  sleeplessness.  I  said  to  Dr.  Stokes 
that  I  mshed  to  try  what  effects  might  result  from  a  combination 
of  tartar  emetic  and  opium  ;  I  mentioned  that  I  bad  given  it  in 
eases  of  delirium  tremens  with  remarkable  success,  and  thought 
it  worthy  of  trial  under  the  circumstances  then  present.  Dr. 
Stokes  stated  in  reply,  that  he  knew  nothing  with  respect  to  such 
a  combination  as  adapted  to  the  case  in  question,  that  he  had  no 
experience  to  guide  him,  but  that  he  would  yield  to  my  suggestion. 
We  therefore  prescribed  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  ami 
Isadannra  in  tbe  following  form,  which  is  that  in  which  I 
generally  employ  the  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  dt-'lirium 
tremens  :  tartar  emetic,  four  grains  ;  tincture  of  opium,  a  drachm  ; 
camphor  mixture,  eight  ounces ;  mix.  Of  this  mixture,  a  table- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  second  hour.  Tbe  success  of  this 
WEB  almost  magical.  It  is  true  that  it  vomited  bim  ;  after  taking 
the  second  dose  he  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  but  it  did 
him  no  harm.  After  the  third  or  fourth  dose  be  fell  asleep, 
«u»J  awoke  calm  and  refreshed.  He  began  to  improve  rapidly, 
and  soon  recovered. 

The  next  case  to  wbicb  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is  that  of ' 


ffii  fiiinmiiB i  ■  ■rifinil  timn  flif  wfi  nf  ilii  mm 

AitnU  of  |Bt«th,  vitb  tbe  iMition  of  fira  Jmpo  of 

1  to  oadi  doae,  but  «■■  oUigei  to  gne  H  vf  mgun  ia 
of  Iho  intrroM  ia  hk  iJMtne  spmgima.     He  wm 

'  OMMonglj  IMUOM,  OBO  Ills  dfllllBIU  BQgn  to  OOmBO 

ftB  nttcDM  ekuaetec  Leeeboa  were  appfied  behind  lli«  ears,  Iub 
kwd  (haired,  aed  bis  teoiplea  btiatefed;  be  bad  abo  a  large 
blialer  over  the  abdomen,  vlddi  pive  bim  rnwaJderaMg  relief,  bat 
the  eerebnl  and  nenwu  fljnptoaa  became  moeb  worao.  The 
dnliriBiD  went  oo  taereaaiDg,  aoBompanied  bf  aobanltna  teodiDom, 
and  pieidng  the  bed-dothea;  he  waa  petfeeilj  aleepteas,  raTed 
iiifaaaiiltj.  aad  bad  to  be  kepi  down  ia  bed  bj  Ibree.  Ob  the 
j^vrateeath  dar  of  his  ferer  he  waa  in  the  (oHowiag  condition: — 
>  brown  ani]  nlber  dry,  no  remarltaMe  thirst  nor  abdominal 
leM,  ( -  1  fcrrctj,  no  sleep  for  fire  ni^ta,  eonstaat 

^'t"  sti4 :u  (which  had  now  assxuned  the  ehaiaeter 

rn  tnanena),  sabtralttis  tendinnm  and  jactitation  extreme, 

I  and  feces  paased  andcr  hiu  nneonseiooslj.     I  iltreeted  the 

ibfaiation  of  tartar  nnotic  and  laadanom  to  be  immediateljr 

iv*ri,  carefaliy  watching  its  effects.     He  bad  onlj  taken  two 

'U  a  def^eo  of  calmness  set  in,  brin^^ing  with  it  relief 

it.,  > *  aymptoms,  and  before  a  third  do«e  eoold  be  admin- 
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islered,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
rational  and  refreshed.  The  mixture  was  continued  every  four 
hours  with  increasing  benefit,  he  slept  long  and  soundly,  and 
began  to  improve  in  every  respect.  On  the  second  day  after  be 
had  begun  to  use  the  tartar  emetic,  he  took  a  little  porter,  which 
was  changed  the  next  day  for  claret  and  chicken  broth.  In 
about  a  week  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  seven  days 
afterwards  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  and  go  to  the  country 
for  change  of  air. 

Another  case  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is  that  of 
Mr.  Knott,  also  a  pupil  of  this  hospital,  a  gentleman  remarkable 
for  his  nnremitting  attention  to  clinical  pursuits,  and  from  whom 
I  derived  much  valuable  assistance  in  conducting  various  post- 
mortem examinations.     This  gentleman  was  attacked  with  fever 
about  the  latter  part  of  January,  which  went  on  for  some  time 
without  any  particular  symptom,  except  considerable  restlessness 
[and  nervous  excitement.     Ho  then  became  perfectly  sleepless, 
Jeomplained  of  violent  headache  and  thirst,  raved,  and  became 
sxcecdingly  irritable.      Opium,  in  various  forms  and  repeated 
loses,  either  alone  or  combined  with  musk  and  camphor,  totally 
failed  in  producing  sleep,  and  his  condition  became  daily  worse. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  ho  was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition ;  his 
racrvons  agitation  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  for  many 
lya  and  nights  he  had  never  closed  an  eye.     At  this  period  it 
ppeared   obvious   that   if  something  were   not  done   to   calm 
lervouB  excitement  and  restore  sleep,  he  had  but  little  chance  of 
life.      Under  these  circumstances  I  proposed  to  Dr.  M'Adam, 
^who  attended  with  me,  to  give  tartar  emetic  and  opium.     After 
id   had  taken   about  three  tablcspoonfuls,  he  had  a  copious 
bilious  evacuation,  and  immediately  afterwards  fell  into  a  sound 
leep,  during  which  he  perspired  profusely,  and  awoke  in  about 
elve   hours   with   every   bad   symptom   gone.      The   nervous 
ritability   was  completely   allayed ;   his   thirst   and   headache 
Blieved  ;  his  tongue  moist  and  cleaning ;  and  his  reason  quite 
stored.     From  that  period  everything  went  on  favourably,  and 
he  mpidly  gained  bis  health  and  strength. 

In  many  other  cases  of  fever  I  have  recently  employed  the 
tartar  emetic  and  opium  with  the  same  reroarkal>le  success.  A 
man  named  Christopher  Nowlon  was  admitted  into  Sir  Patrick 
Don's  Ilospital,  on  the  8rd  of  February,  labouring  under  fever. 
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He  bad  been  ill  teu  days,  bad  rnnag,  Bubsultus  tecdinum,  uiid 
appeared  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  questions  His  wife 
stated  that  ho  had  diarrhnia  for  the  proceJiu;,'  throe  days,  iind 
that  be  dozed  occasionally,  but  never  slept.  He  appeared  exceed- 
ingly low  and  prostrated,  and  lay  constantly  on  bis  back.  A 
succession  of  flying  blisters  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
chest  and  stomach,  and  wine  and  chicken  broth  prescribed.  He 
also  got  the  following  draught  every  third  hour : — 

R.  l^IistnriB  Camphorte,  f^j. 

Spiritus  /Etheris  oleoais,  fjss, 
Spiritus  Ammoniie  aromatici,  f5ss, 
Moschi,  gr.  viij. — Misee. 

Under  the  use  of  those  remedies  be  began  to  recover  from  bis 
prostration;  but  as  the  sleeplessness  and  delirium  still  continued, 
I  ordered  him  to  take  the  tartar  emetic  mixture  in  the  usual 
way.  It  produced  at  first  two  or  three  full  discbarges  from  the 
bowels,  and  after  be  bad  taken  the  fourth  dose  ho  fell  intu  u 
sound  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  much  better,  and  soon  became 
convalescent. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  named  Michael  Murray,  who  exbibit«d 
the  same  remarkable  nervous  irritability  and  sleeplessness,  this 
remedy  was  also  employed  with  very  striking  effects.  This  man 
bad  been  ill  of  fever  for  ten  days  before  bis  admission  into  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  and  appeared  so  much  prostrated  tbat  I 
ordered  him  arro«Toot  with  beer.  He  raved  a  little  on  the  night 
of  bis  admission,  and  remained  without  closing  an  eye  until 
murning.  The  same  symptoms  were  observed  on  the  following 
day,  and  his  nervous  irritability  became  increased.  On  the  14th 
of  February  he  bad  been  five  days  in  the  hospital,  and  biul  not 
enjoyed  a  single  hour's  sleep.  I  ordered  the  tartar  emetic 
luixture  to  bo  given :  three  doses  produced  sleep ;  be  bud  no 
other  bad  symptoms,  and  recovered  completely. 

lu  another  very  bad  case  of  maculated  fever,  the  same  results 
were  obtained.  The  patient,  Mary  Farmin,  had  got  an  attack  of 
fever  after  a  fright.  She  had  been  eight  days  ill  at  the  date 
of  her  admission,  February  '2.itb.  Slie  bud  irregular  pulse, 
sleeplessness,  headache,  and  snSfusiou  of  the  eyes ;  moaned  and 
nighfd  continually,  and  appeared  greatly  prostrated.  She  was 
bUstored,  bad  fuetid   enemsta,  and   took   the   chloride  of  soda 
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internally  with  some  benefit ;  but  the  sleepIesBncss  and  nervous 
f  xoitement  continued.  In  this  case,  though  the  tartar  emetic 
was  not  followed  by  speedy  convalescence,  still  it  produced 
remarkably  good  eflfects;  after  taking  four  doses  of  it,  she  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  next  morning. 

Several  other  coses  have  occurred  both  in  hospital  and  private 
practice,  to  some  of  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  your 
attention,  observing  that  I  have  in  every  instance  been  particular 
in  menliouing  the  names  of  other  professional  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  the  progress  of  each  case :  a  precaution  tending  to 
prevent  exaggeration  either  in  detailing  symptoms  or  describing 
the  effects  of  remedies. 

The  case  of  Mr.  William  Murphy,  an  extremely  diligent  and 

intelligent  pupil  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

The   father   of   this   gentleman,  a   practitioner  of  well   known 

reputation  at  Fermoy,  where  he  has  been  Physician  to  the  Fever 

Hospital  for  many  years,  arrived  in  Dublin  the  very  day  his  son's 

statu  appeared  to  bo  hopeless,  soon  after  the  consultation,  when 

Dr.  Stokes  and  I  agreed  to  use  the  tartar  emetic  and  opium  ; 

Dr.  Murphy  admitted  afterwards  that  he  never  felt  so  much 

tHurprised  as  he  was  at  this  treatment,  but  having  entrusted  the 

f  Cure  of  his  son  to  us,  he  very  properly  expressed  no  opinion  on 

the  subject,  a  mode  of  proceeding  be  has  never  since  ceased  to 

L  Congratulate  himself  on,  for  had  he  opposed  us,  the  case  was 

apparently  so  desperate,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  would 

buve  ventured  to  put  the  plan  into  execution. 

Mr.  Murphy,  aged  20,  having  been  engaged  in  the  diligent 
study  of  the  fever  cases  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  was  attacked  with 
violent  symptoms  of  fever  on  the  6th  of  January  last.  He  took 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  James's  powder,  and  went  to  bed ;  early 
next  morning  ho  was  worse,  and  although  ho  took  a  purgative 
draught  which  operated  freely  on  the  bowels,  he  complained 
much  of  headache,  and  was  very  feverish  ;  a  copious  sweat  broke 
out,  but  was  unattended  with  reUef,  notwithstanding  that  it 
coutinued  with  more  or  less  interruption  for  several  days.  His 
thirst  was  excessive,  and  he  was  very  restless,  depressed,  weak, 
and  nervoua  ;  the  autimonial  powder  and  calomel  were  persevered 
in  during  the  second  day,  and  on  the  third  he  took  more 
purgative   mixture,    and    twelve    leeches   were   applied   to    the 

up les,  but  they  gave  Uttle  or  no  relief  to  the  pain  in  the  head. 
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to  do  80.  The  Bubsultus  prevented  as  from  being  able  to  feel 
the  pulse,  now  weak  nud  rapid,  at  the  wrist.  In  the  meantime, 
tlioufrh  he  often  moaned  and  raved,  he  muttered  indistinctly  ;  he 
<>vidcntl3'  understood  what  was  said  to  him,  and  as  far  as  we  could 
collect,  he  seemed  to  sutfer  much  less  from  pain  in  his  head. 
Still  the  temporal  arteries  were  turgid,  and  his  eyes  sntfused. 
He  had  retention  of  urine,  and  since  yesterday  it  was  drawn  dS 
vfith  the  catheter. 

^Vhat  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Cold  lotions  to  the  shaved  head 
had  failed — a  bhster  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  had  proved  useless — 
we  could  not  venture  to  rely  on  more  blistering  of  the  scalp — 
some  more  powerful  remedy  must  be  instantly  brought  to  bear, 
or  our  patient  was  lost.  Alvine  evacuations  had  been  pushed  to 
the  fullest  extent :  leechoa  could  not  even  be  proposed,  so  great 
was  the  debility.  Opium  we  dared  not  venture  on,  seeing  that 
BO  recently  the  pain  in  his  head  had  been  urgent,  and  that  the 
temporal  arteries  and  the  conjunctiva  still  seemed  to  indicate 
I  cerebral  congestion ;  under  these  circumstances  we  resolved  to 
I       try  tartar  emetic,  and  we  ordered  the  following  mixture : — 


R.  Tartari  Emetici,  gr.  ij. 
MoBchi,  gr.  xxx. 
Mucilagiuis, 

Syrnpi  simplicis,  ii.  fjj. 
Aqnto,  fjx. 
Misoe,  samat  Jbs.  omni  hora. 


After  ue  liad  taken  about  six  doses  of  this  medicine,  he 
seemed  rather  better,  and  the  symptoms  of  determination  to  the 
bead  appeared  less  marked ;  we  therefore  added  fifteen  minims 
of  patent  black  drop  to  the  remaining  nine  ounces  of  the  mixture, 
and  directed  small  quantities  of  porter  and  chicken  broth  to  be 
given  repeatedly  during  the  night.  On  the  eleventh  day  we  found 
a  change  for  the  better  truly  surprising,  the  pulse  had  diminished 
remarkably  in  frequency,  and  had  become  softer  and  fuller  ;  a 
sweat  had  broken  out,  he  had  raved  but  little,  and  hud 
slept  tranquilly.  We  ordered  a  continuance  of  the  same  nourish- 
ment and  medicines,  the  latter  at  much  longer  intervals ;  the 
case  need  not  further  bo  detailed,  as  Mr.  Murphy  rapidly  recovered, 
and  enjoyed  a  speedy  convalescence.  Hero  then  is  a  case  which 
would  assuredly  have  been  lost  but  for  the  well-tried  application 
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of  tbe  new  method  of  treatment.  I  say  this  emphalicolljr,  for 
Mr.  Glyasan,  Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Murphy,  all 
anxious  and  competent  obsen-ers,  assured  ns  that  from  ibe 
moment  he  began  the  bottle,  its  good  effects  were  apparciil.  and 
increased  after  each  dose. 

The  next  case  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  John  Doyle,  admitLod 
into  the  Meath  Hospital,  May  '2l8t,  1835  ;  three  or  four  daya 
ill,  a  strong  young  man ;  the  symptoms  were  attended  with  con- 
siderable reaction  at  the  beginning,  his  face  being  flashed,  eyes 
wild,  and  head  aching ;  he  raved  much  during  the  night  from 
the  fourth  day,  and  had  then  a  full  bounding  pulse  at  105. 
Venesection  was  ordered,  but  he  fainted  when  four  ounces  of  blood 
had  been  drawn.  Leeches  were  then  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 
On  the  sixth  day  of  his  illness,  his  thirst  was  great,  no  sleep, 
skin  moist,  belly  soft,  pulse  1*20,  pain  in  head  severe,  copions 
eruption  of  maculie.  His  head  was  now  shaved,  and  six  leeches 
applied  behind  the  ear,  and  repeated  three  times.  He  was 
ordered  the  liquor  of  the  chloride  of  soda  on  the  seventh  day,  ns 
the  vascular  excitement  had  then  diminished,  and  the  macule 
constituted  a  prominent  feature  in  bis  case.  On  the  eighth  day 
he  was  not  worse,  but  his  skin  was  very  hot.  On  the  ninth  day, 
eyes  suflfused,  face  flushed,  much  thirst,  no  sleep,  bowels  free, 
belly  soft,  some  epigastric  tenderness,  tongue  loaded,  but  moist : 
cold  lotions  to  the  head.  Tenth  day,  delirium  violent  during  the 
night,  strait  waistcoat  necessary,  eyes  suffused,  belly  soft,  skin 
very  hot,  pulse  120,  respirations  40,  considerable  subsultus.  Six 
leeches  to  be  applied  behind  the  ear  three  times  successively. 

R.  Tartar!  Emetici,  gr.  iv. 

Aqnse,  fjxvj,     Miace,  samat  semionciam  om&i  bora. 

Eleventh,  slept  very  little,  delirium  less  violent,  one  very 
large  stool,  beat  of  skin  less,  eruption  copions. 

ft.  MistunE  Camphoric,  f'viij. 
Tarlari  Emetici,  gr.  iv. 
Tin  dura)  Opii,  f^j. 
Misee,  sumat  jss.  secmidii  qnuqne  born. 

Twelfth,  slept  tivo  hours,  seems  better,  but  still  he   passes 

I  •tools  under  him  ;  pulse  120,  eyes  sufl'uscJ,  skin  hot,  tongue 

ling,  bcUr  soft,  bowels  loose,  macula:  numerous.     The  samo 
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prescription,  except  that  the  tincture  of  opium  was  increased 
to  .'^iss.  in  the  eight  ounce  mixture. 

Thirteenth,  the  medicine  was  continued  for  several  hours, 
when  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so  much  and  so  tranquilly,  thiit  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  repeat  it.  Pulse  110 ;  subsultus 
not  near  so  violent ;  does  not  rave ;  knows  every  one,  and  answers 
rationally ;  light  nourishment. 

Fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  improvement  continues,  but  still 
there  is  much  fever,  and  many  maculie.  About  the  twenty-first 
day  he  was  free  from  fever,  but  he  got  no  medicine  after  the 
night  of  the  twelfth. 

This  case  exemplifies  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  three 
difi'orent  stages — 1st,  Bleeding,  leeches,  cold  lotions :  '2nd,  Tar- 
tar emetic  in  large  doses,  combined  with  leeching :  8rd,  Opium 
boldly  administered  in  combination  with  tartar  emetic. 

The  following,  communicated  by  Mr.  Knott,  excited  much 
interest  among  the  practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood : — 

"  On  the  20th  of  July  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  comfortable 
farmer,  residing  near  Boylo,  in  the  county  Roscommon,  named 
J.  E.  He  was  aged  30  years,  and  had  been  ill  twenty-one 
days.  His  fever  commenced  with  rigor,  headache,  and  pains  in 
the  loins,  the  headache  being  particularly  severe.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever  he  had  raved  incessantly  ;  slept  but  little ; 
had  frequent  retching;  bis  bowels  were  confined.  For  these 
symptoms,  he  was  purged  with  black  bottle  to  excess,  and  bled 
largely  and  frequently,  but  without  any  permanent  alleviation. 
n  the  twenty-first  day  of  his  fever  he  presented  the  following 
appearance  and  symptoms : — his  countenance  was  expressive  of 
great  anxiety  and  ferocity ;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  wild  ; 
teeth  covered  with  sordes ;  tongue  brown  and  furrowed  with 
clefts ;  he  raved  violently,  and  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  bed 
several  times ;  great  excitement  and  subsultus ;  his  skin  was 
very  hot  and  dry ;  all  the  secretions  much  diminished ;  urine 
high  coloured ;  no  eruption  ;  no  epigastric  tenderness ;  abdomen 
olightly  swollen  and  tympanitic,  but  pressure  seemed  to  give  no 
pain  ;  his  bowels  had  not  been  open  for  three  days.  That  night 
ho  was  ordered  40  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  enema  was  exhibited ;  the  bowels  were  once  opened  ; 
he  tilept  none  during  the  night,  and  the  excitement  was,  if  any- 
thing, greater  than  before.     Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
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wiry  than  on  yesterday ;  epigastric  tenderness  much  relieved, 
headache  gone,  maculae  less. 

To  have  a  pint  of  beer  and  arrowroot. 

R.  Solationis  Chloridi  Sodic,  min.  xt. 
Misttme  Camphors,  fjj. 
Gattffi  nigra),  min.  j. 
Mi8ce,^fiat  haustus  qaater  in  die  samendas. 

10th. — Raved  the  whole  night ;  subsultus  general  and  violent; 
poise  120,  sharp ;  slightly  dicrotous  ;  slept  none  ;  face  much 
more  flashed  than  on  yesterday ;  eyes  suflused  ;  passes  under 
her ;  macnlse  much  diminished  ;  has  no  headache ;  bowels  rather 
free  ;  lies  on  her  back  with  her  feet  drawn  up  ;  has  no  chest 
8}-mptoms ;  respiration  natural ;  ordered  ice  in  bladders  to  the 
head ;  with  a  mixture  composed  as  follows : — 

R.  Mistnrae  Camphora>,  fjviij. 
Tarturi  Emetici,  gr.  j. 
Misce,  Humat  fjss.  omnl  aemihoru. 

11th. —  When  seen  yesterday  evening  she  was  very  violent; 
endeavoured  to  got  out  of  bed ;  screamed  loudly,  and  complained 
of  bad  treatment ;  she  had  slept  none  at  this  period,  her  bowels 
had  been  fi-cod  copiously,  but  she  still  continues  to  pass  under 
her;  she  endeavours  to  throw  the  ice  bags  oflF  her  head,  and 
requires  some  violence  to  hold  her  in  bed  ;  subsultus  extremely 
violent ;  face  much  flushed ;  eyes  red ;  she  was  ordered  the 
following ; — 

R.  Mistnrm  Campliorae,  fjviij. 

Tartari  Emotici,  gr.  iv. 

Tincturm  Opii,  f^. 

Misce,  sumat  fjss.  seenndia  horis. 

She  liad  taken  but  two  tablespoonfuls  when  she  began  to  sleep; 
ahe  has  continued  to  doze  to  the  hour  of  visit ;  she  is  much 
improved  in  every  respect ;  she  answers  questions  rationally ; 
her  face  is  not  so  much  flushed  ;  eyes  less  suffused ;  has  no 
headache  ;  pnlse  120,  not  so  sharp  ;  skin  still  very  hot ;  tongue 
moist  and  cleaning.  She  was  ordered  not  to  take  any  of  the 
mixtoro  if  she  continues  better.  Enema  cmoUicns  statim. 
Improvement  went  on  steadily  until  convalescence  was  established. 
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The  next  case  I  read  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Dwyer,  who  was 

the  physician  in  attendance : — "  In  compliance  with  your  reqaest, 

I  send  you  an  abstract  of  the  case  of  Stephens.     It  was  one  of 

spotted  fever  occurring  in  a  youn*;  man  of  temperate    habits, 

setting  in  with  languor  followed  by  rigor.     I  saw  him  on  iho 

fourth  day,  when  there  was  unpleasant  heat  of  surface,    with 

general  tenderness  all  over  the  body,  particularly  remarkable  over 

the  epigastric  region  ;  the  chest,  arms,  and  hands  studded  with 

florid  maculiE  ;    headache  and  pain  of  back  distressing ;    light 

disagreeable ;  pulse  108  ;  tongue  moist.     He  had  an  oil  draught, 

followed  by  small  doses  of  hydrargvTum  cum  creta  with  Dover's 

powder.     On  the  sixth  day  of  his  fever,  being  very  restless  and 

sleepless,  eyes  slightly  suflFused,  and  pulse  120,  I  gave  him  an 

eight  ounce  mixture,  containing  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and 

a  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  in 

the  evening,  and  one  every  hour  afcerwards.     On  the  next  day 

the  report  was,  that  he  had  slept  a  good  deal  during  the  night, 

havinf  fallen  asleep  after  the  third  dose,  three  hours  after  which 

a  fourth  was  administered.    He  is  dozing,  pulse  120,  skin  hot  and 

dry,  bowels  four  times  moved  ;  ordered  to  continue  his  mixture  ; 

watching  its  effects.    On  the  eighth  day,  in  consequence  of  severe 

purgin-^  having  set  in  (be  had  taken  but  two  doses  of  the  mixture 

since  last  report),  the  epigastrium  becoming  very  tender,  and 

pulse  132,  his  medicine  was  omitted  and  a  cretaceous  mixture 

ordered  mstead.  a  small  quantity  of  port  ^vine  dilated,  and  a 

blister  to  the  abdomen ;   the  blister  was  not  applied,  yet   the 

purging  was  checked.     On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day.  aa  he 

complained  much  of  want  of  rest,  and  there  was  no  headache. 

I  directed  him  to  have  two  doses  of  the  tartar  emetic  and  opium 

mixture,  within  an  int«rval  of  two  hours. 

"  I  was  compelled  at  this  period  to  give  up  attendance  on  this 
case  in  oojisequence  of  an  accident ;  it  was,  however,  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Grant,  who  kindly  kept  notes,  and  with  whom  I  hud  daily 
conferences.  He  reports  our  patient  on  the  tenth  day  to  hare 
BufT<red  an  accession  of  fever,  seemingly  caused  by  ablominal 
irritation;  ho  complained  much  of  headache;  the  eyes  were 
injoct.^d  ;  skin  hot  and  dr>- ;  tongue  brown  and  crisp ;  pulse  144  ; 
respiration  411 ;  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ;  when  nndia- 
tnrbcd,  ranng  and  moaning,  but  answers  ;  ' 

full  and  U'n«e,  tenderness  in  region  of  colon. 
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plessness.  He  was  given  four  grains  of  calomel  and  three  of 
'extract  of  byoBcyamus,  followed  by  an  oil  draught ;  a  blister  was 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  cold  to  the  bead,  aud  warmth  to  the  feet. 
The  medicine  acted  well,  producing  a  number  of  dark-coloured 
motions,  with  some  relief  of  the  symptome ;  the  sleeplessness, 
however,  still  continuing.  On  the  twelfth,  raved  considerably  the 
vious  night,  with  great  restlessness  ;  headache  with  darting 
in  ;  pulse  120 ;  still  answers  rationally,  but  raves  when  left 
to  himself ;  abdomen  soft ;  he  was  again  put  on  the  use  of  the 
tartar  emetic  and  opium  mixture,  to  have  one  tablespoonful  every 
hour  for  three  doses,  and  then  only  everj*  second  hour.  Ou  the 
following  day  there  was  a  considerable  improvement ;  he  had 
pt  well,  and  perspired  freely  in  the  night;  no  raving;  head- 
he  hud  gone  ;  pulse  9(3 ;  heat  of  skiii  less ;  to  continue  his 
mixture.  Ou  the  fourteenth  day  he  was  much  better;  he  wished 
r  food.  On  the  fifteenth  he  suffered  a  relapse,  from  his  appetite 
ving  been  imprudently  indulged  ;  he  was  given  an  oil  draught, 
d  directed  to  resume  his  mixture  when  the  bowels  acted.  He 
ntinued  from  this  time  to  improve,  the  interval  between  the 
ses  of  his  mixture  was  gradually  lengthened,  and  on  tho 
venteenth  day  he  was  convalescent. 

"In  this  case  the  good  effects  of  this  mixture  were  evidenced 
perspiration  and  rest.     This  lad's  mother  and  sister  were  just 
luvalescent   from  spotted  fever ;    the   former   four  weeks,  tho 
ittor  a  fortnight.     In  the  mother's  case  I  was  not  applied  to  till 
c  tenth  day ;  it  went  on  till  the  twenty-first.     There  was  not 
lY  organ  particularly  imphcated ;  she  was  treated  with  stimu- 
ts,   carbonate   of  ammonia,    porter,    and   blisters.       lu    the 
lUghter  the  fever  was  very  severe  to  the  eleventh  day,  when 
tenninated    by  profuse    perspiration.      She    suffered    prin- 
cipally from  pain    in    her   head  and   buck,  with  intolerance  of 
ght,    and    was    treated    with    mild    aperients,    followed    by 
iaphoretics   with   hyoscyamus.      In   neither  was  sleejtlessness 
Btresaingly  remarkable.     Another  brother  was  seized  with  tho 
e  form  of  fever  a  few  days  after  the  subject  of  this  case  had 
ken  ill ;    he  was  on  the  fifth  day  transferred  to  Sir   Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital. 

"  I  experienced  marked  benefit  from  this  form  of  prescription 
in  u  case  of  melancholia,  occurring  in  a  female  aged  45,  con- 
sequent on  a  severe  domestic  affliction.     The  exhibition  of  it 
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here,  however,  was  followed  by  considerable  debility,  requiring 
Btiniulauts.  This  eflfect  I  consider  to  have  been,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  attributable  to  the  patient  having  for  some  days  previous 
to  its  exhibition  refused  food,  and  possibly  been  suffered  to 
remain  too  long  under  the  sedative  influence  of  this  medicine 
without  having  been  offered  nourishment." 

The  following  is  also  an  interesting  example  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  plan  of  treatment : — 

John  Dillon,  aged  15,  a  servant,  admitted  into  hospital,  5th 
Juue,  1835,  several  days  ill.  On  the  day  of  his  admission  he 
bad  headache,  thirst,  heat  of  skin,  loss  of  appetite  and  rest; 
his  face  was  flushed  and  bloated  ;  eyes  suffuat-d,  rod  and  promi- 
nent ;  skin  hot  and  dry.  He  complained  of  slight  epigastric 
tenderness  and  violent  headache ;  pulse  120,  full  and  bounding. 
His  whole  body  was  covered  with  maculie ;  bowels  regular, 
tongue  brown,  furred,  and  dry.     Ordered 


R.  Aquic,  f5j. 

Liqaoria  Chloridi  Sodre,  min.  x. 
Misoe,  fiat  LauEtas  quartis  boris  sumendns. 
Appliccntur  hinidines  xil.  post  aorem,  et  repetatur  applicafi 
si  opus  sit. 

7th. — The  leeches  bled  freely ;  head  appears  to  be  relieved ; 
he  raved  a  good  deal  during  the  night ;  his  pulse  has  fallen  to 
100,  but  still  very  full ;  has  a  slight  cough,  and  some  bronchitis. 
Ordered  to  repeat  the  draught,  and  apply  four  leeches  to  the 
larynx. 

8th. — Slept  very  little;    does  not    appear  improved;    very 
irritable  ;  raved,  and  was  rather  violent  during  the  night;  cough  : 
better;  tongue  very  brown  and  dry ;  bowels  coufiued ;  pulse  100; 
respirations  rather  hurried.     Ordered  to  repeat  the  draught,  and 
to  have  an  emollient  enema  in  the  evening. 

9th. — Epigastric  tenderness  much  increased ;  raved  continually 
daring  the  night ;  slight  subsultus ;  eyes  very  rod,  wild  and 
staring;  pulse  114,  very  full;  tongue  dry  and  brown;  teeth 
covered  with  sordes.  To  repeat  the  draughts,  and  apply  eight 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 

10th. — Appears  better  to-day ;  epigastric  teuJcmcss  much 
relieved  by   the  leeching;    his   strength  is   much   prostrated; 
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wishes  for  more  food;  poise  100,  and  still  fnll;  slept  none. 
Ordered  arrowroot,  and  to  repeat  the  draughts. 

11th. — The  fever  is  again  much  increased ;  raved  violently 
daring  the  night ;  great  prostration ;  slept  none  ;  subaultua  very 
violent ;  great  thirst ;  pulse  180 ;  complains  of  a  heaviness,  but 
no  pain  in  head ;  skin  very  hot  and  dry ;  eruption  undiminished. 
Ordered  to  repeat  as  before. 

12th. — All  the  symptoms  much  aggravated ;  face  flushed  and 
red  ;  eyes  sufifnsed  and  ferrety ;  teeth  covered  with  sordes ;  lips 
parched  and  cracked ;  tongue  black  and  very  dry ;  subaultua 
general  and  violent ;  does  not  sleep  either  by  night  or  day ; 
exceedingly  in-itable;  pulse  130  and  jerking ;  pupila  contracted; 
he  lies  on  his  back  with  legs  drawn  up ;  extremities  rather  cold. 
Ue  was  ordered  warm  applications  to  his  feet  and  the  following 
prescription : — 

R.  Tartari  Emetic!,  gr.  ij. 
MJBtanc  Camphorre,  fjviij. 
TinctursB  Opii,  f3ij. 
Misce,  Bomat  cochleare  anum.  ampliua  seconda  (jnoque  bora. 

13th. — The  nurse  reported  that  after  he  had  taken  the 
mixture  three  times,  he  slept  calmly  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  the 
first  time  for  the  last  week.  It  operated  largely  after  the  second 
dose,  the  stools  being  thin  and  bilious.  He  has  ceased  to  rave ; 
the  suffusion  has  quite  disappeared ;  tongue  is  moist  and  clean- 
ing. He  slumbers  continually ;  aabsultus  completely  subdued  ; 
answers  questions  rationally ;  pulse  baa  fallen  to  98  and  soft ; 
ordered  to  repeat  the  mixture. 

14th. — Slept  continually  since  last  report ;  general  appearance 
much  improved ;  perspired  profusely  during  the  night.  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  from  this  day  till  the  17  th.  He  continued  to 
improve  rapidly  in  strength  and  appearance. 

1 7th. — Convalescent. 

And  with  one  more  case  I  shall  conclude  for  to-day.  Mr. 
S.,  residing  in  College,  was  attacked  with  headache  on  the 
3rd  February,  1836,  and  fever  commenced  on  that  or  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  was  judiciously  treated  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  Britain 
Street,  until  the  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  when  an  increase  of 
headache  and  pain  in  or  behind  the  ball  of  the  right  eye  induced 
iiim  to  call  mo  in.  A  bleeding  from  the  arm  much  relieved 
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the  pain,  and  he  spent  a  traoquU  night.  He  got  calomel  and 
James's  powder  in  small  doses.  On  the  fifth  no  change.  Sixth 
day  of  fever,  macnlie  began  to  appear,  and  his  state  became  more 
alarming.  Seventh  day,  mocoliB  abundant,  restlessness,  debility, 
very  frequent  sighing,  thirst,  &c,,  with  a  sharp  pnlse,  and  return 
of  headache.  Leeches  to  head  and  nostrils  were  ordered;  the 
latter  because  of  an  evident  tendency  to  epistaxis.  Eighth,  Sir 
Henry  Marsh  saw  him  along  with  ns.  Ninth  and  tenth,  grain 
doses  of  Dover's  powder  added  to  his  medicine  four  times  in  the 
night,  but  did  not  procure  rest. 

Eleventh,  perfectly  sleepless  night  and  day;  ordered  in  the 
evening  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  four  ounces  of  camphor 
mixture,  and  one  scruple  of  laudanum :  one  tablespoonful  every 
second  hour.  Twelfth,  moisture  on  skin ;  began  to  sleep  after 
second  dose,  and  slept  soveml  hours  tranquilly ;  is  to-day  quite 
free  from  muttering  and  raving,  which  had  commenced  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  increased  on  the  eleventh ;  so  that  when  left  to 
himself  be  lay  on  his  back,  constantly  speaking,  but  not  in  a 
loud  or  boisterous  manner,  his  eyes  being  all  the  time  open; 
when  addressed  he  answered  quite  rationally,  but  on  our  quitting 
the  room  began  again  immediately  to  ramble.  This  group  of 
unpleasant  symptoms  ha\'ing  disappeared,  wo  did  not  continue 
the  medicine,  but  ordered  palliatives  and  mild  nourishment ;  in 
the  evening  it  was  judged  right  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Thirteenth  day,  niaculoB  abundant ;  was  quiet  during 
the  night,  bat  did  not  sleep  at  all ;  exhausted  and  nervous ; 
other  sj-mptoma  moderate ;  pulse  104 ;  tongue  moist ;  abdomen 
a  little  swollen  and  slightly  tjmpanitic ;  turpentine  injections ; 
palliative  diuretic  draughts ;  chicken  broth ;  claret  and  water. 
At  five  p.m.  I  again  saw  him,  and  found  him  still  quite  sleepless, 
but  without  headache ;  bowels  moved,  but  still  slightly  tympan- 
itic. Fearing  the  continued  exhaustion  from  want  of  rest,  I  now 
ordered  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arable,  seven  ounces  of  camphor  mixture,  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  one  drachm  by  measure  of  laudanum ;  half  an  ounce 
every  second  hour,  until  sleep  comes  on. 

At  ten,  Sir  Henry  Marsh  and  Mr.  Barker  saw  him ;  he  had 
slept  an  hour ;  appeared  drowsy,  and  did  not  complain  of  head- 
ache ;  two  doses  of  the  medicine  had  been  given ;  he  remained 
awake  nntil  eleven,  when  another  dose  caused  him  to  sleep  until 
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tbr^ ;  at  foar  another  was  given,  after  which  he  slept  until  eight, 
and  awoke  much  refreshed,  and  much  improved  in  every  respect ; 
his  belly  had  not  been  moved,  and  was  still  slightly  tympanitic, 
a  symptom  which  yielded  to  the  administration  of  two  drachms 
of  castor  oil  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  aromatic  emulsion.  In 
the  evening  he  was  ordered  to  take  four  drops  of  black  drop,  but 
this  procured  no  sleep  during  the  night.  On  the  morntog  of 
the  fifteenth  day  wo  found  him  somuwhat  exhausted  from  a 
sleepless  night,  but  with  much  less  fever  and  no  headache : 
pulse  94,  soft ;  for  the  first  time  we  remarked  subsaltus :  a 
ikmily  idiosyncrasy,  rendering  musk  peculiarly  disagreeable,  or 
even  intolerable,  we  ordered  a  draught  containing  two  drops  of 
black  drop,  and  fifteen  of  Hoffman's  liquor,  every  fourth  hour. 
In  the  evening  ho  had  slept  very  little,  so  that  I  resolved  again 
to  recur  to  the  antimonial  opiate,  two  spoonfuls  of  which 
produced  sound  refreshing  sleep  for  several  hours.  Li  the 
morning  he  again  got  castor  oil ;  and  on  this,  tho  sixteenth  day, 
his  pulse  was  only  70 ;  but  still,  though  the  subsultus  was 
diminished,  a  remnant  of  it  could  be  perceived,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  pronounced  out  of  all  danger. 

The  conclusion  of  this  case  is  peculiarly  instructive,  and  proves 
bow  insidious  is  the  progress  of  fever,  and  how  unsafe  tho  con- 
dition of  a  patient,  whose  brain  and  nervous  system  have  received 
a  violent  shock,  even  although  the  immediate  consequences  of 
that  shock  have  been  averted  by  tho  employment  of  decided 
treatment.  On  the  sixteenth  day  we  have  seen  an  abatement,  or 
rather  a  disappearance  of  almost  every  symptom  of  the  disease, 
Bave  and  except  a  slight,  a  scarcely  perceptible  remnant  of  the 
subsultus.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  his  being  disturbed, 
[and  the  strictest  attention  as  to  diet  was  enjoined  ;  indeed  he 
iras  remarkably  disinclined  to  taking  food,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  could  get  him  to  consume  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  mild  farinaceous  diet.  On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  day  he 
slept  tolerably.  The  seventeenth  day  was  passed  without  any 
change  ;  but  he  slept  none  that  night. 

The  eighteenth  day  he  was  perfectly  free  from  fever ;  pulse  70 ; 

tongue  moist ;  bowels  opened  by  medicine.     That  day  he  con- 

^  versed  too  much  to  his  friends  about  his  removal  to  the  country, 

his  future  plans,  &c. ;  but  nevertheless  he  slept  several  hours 

towards  evening.     This  sleep  was  disturbed  and  chequered  by 
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dreams,  and  on  awaking  about  eleven  o'clock,  ho  was  wandering, 
and  got  eight  drops  of  black  drop,  which  procured  no  rest ;  on  the 
contrary  he  got  several  times  out  of  bed,  and  spoke  incoherently. 
The  raving  had  all  subsided  at  10  a.m.  on  the  nineteenth  day,  ^d 
when  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  entirely  owing  to  temporary  excite-  ^M 
ment,  and  would  not  return ;  an  opinion  rendered  probable  by  a 
total  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  general  or  local  vasculor  excite 
ment,  of  headache,  &c.  In  this  expectation,  however,  I  was 
disappointed,  for  early  in  the  afternoon  he  became  incoherent; 
raved  more  and  more  every  hour ;  complained  of  headache ;  conld 
not  bear  the  light ;  and  when  I  saw  him  at  seven,  he  was  quit« 
irrational ;  supposed  himself  to  be  travelling ;  and  when  quea 
tioned  ho  seemed  not  to  understand ;  his  pulse  had  fallen  below 
60  ;  was  soft,  irregular,  and  intermitted  very  frequently ;  skin 
not  hot ;  feet  cold  ;  features  contracted  ;  tip  of  nose  cold ;  he  had 
eaten  stirabout  in  small  quantity  twice  during  the  day,  but  in 
a  voracious  unnatural  manner ;  his  eyes  were  a  Uttle  red,  and  i 
ever,vthing  wore  a  most  threatening  aspect.  ^M 

WTiat  was  now  to  ho  done  ?  In  directing  his  head  to  be  shaved 
anew,  and  in  applying  blisters  to  his  scalp  and  temples,  I  felt  I 
was  proceeding  on  sure  grounds ;  but  the  indications  for  the 
internal  treatment  were  less  obvious.  We  had  arrived  at  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  he  had  gone  through  a  debilitating  fever,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  a  very  active  mode  of  treatment.  Were 
we  to  leech  the  head  ?  were  we  to  apply  cold  ?  and  should  we 
immediately  endeavour  to  mercurialize  the  system  by  means  of 
mercurial  preparations,  given  internally  and  applied  externally  ? 
Such  would  have  been  the  treatment  a  patient,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  any  prac- 
titioner a  verj'  few  years  ago;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
treatment  of  this  nature  would  have  speedily  brought  matters 
to  a  fatal  tcrmiuatiou. 

The  writings  of  Gooch,  however,  who  pointed  out  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  certain  cases,  usually  confoimded  mth  inflam- 
matory hydrocephalus,  and  the  influence  of  tijo  truth  of  Dr. 
Gooch's  statement,  as  illustrated  by  several  examples  in  our  ovn\ 
practice,  determined  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Mr.  liarker,  and  mysolf 
to  rely  on  the  severe  blistering  locally,  while  internally  we  ordered 
a  draught  consisting  of  two  grains  of  carboimlo  of  ammonia, 
twenty  drops  of  Hoffman's  hquor,  and  one  ounce  of  cauiibon 
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ixture,  to  be  taken  every  third  hour.  Warmth  was  applied  to 
the  feet,  and  he  was  sapplied  with  warm  whey.     Shortly  al'ter 

r  visit  he  fell  asleep,  slept  with  little  interruption  for  iibout 

ven  hours,  and  awoke  perfectly  rational ;  and  at  eight  o'clock 
next  morning,  being  the  twentieth  day,  we  found  him  much 
better  in  every  respect ;  the  only  vestige  of  this  alarming  attack 

at  remained  being  some  intermission  in  the  pulse,  which  hud 

icome  in  other  respects  much  more  natural  and  fuller.  The 
B  had  not  been  opened  ;  a  circumstance  I  mention  because, 

y  doubt,  some  would  have  ordered  purgatives  on  such  an 
ergency,  a  practice  which  the  fallen,  soft  state  of  the  belly 
did  not  seem  to  us  to  call  for,  and  which  our  \-iew  of  the  nature 
of  the  case  prevented  us  from  proposing.  We  ordered  farinaceous 
diet,  and  a  repetition  of  the  draughts,  at  longer  intervals.    In  the 

ening  of  the  twenty-first  day  the  pulse  had  lost  all  remnant  uf 

egularity  or  intermission,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous 

stem  had  entirely  subsided  :  from  that  period  his  convalescence 
eommenced. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  cases  just  related  is  very  striking, 
.,  the  small  quantity  of  laudanum  which,  in  most  of  them,  was 

flicient  to  induce  sleep ;  a  circumstance  only  to  be  accounted 
by  the  presence  of  the  tartar  emetic,  which  no  doubt  exerts, 

■hen  given  in  duly  regulated  doses,  a  powerfully  tranquillizing 
effect  on  the  nervous  system.     It  is  also  deserving  of  remark, 

at  the  combination  very  seldom  gives  rise  to  any  of  the  un- 

easant  symptoms  that  so  frequently  arise  when  opium  alone, 
any  of  its  preparations,  are  given  with  a  ^^ew  of  producing 

leep  at  an  advanced  period  of  fever.  The  addition  of  one  ounce 
mucilage,  and  one  ounce  of  simple  sjTup  to  the  mistme, 
seems  to  render  it  less  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach. 
Towards  the  termination  of  fever,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  sudden  or  gradual  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
ses,  and  which  requires  a  repetition  of  a  modified  system  of 

tiphlogistic  treatment,  aided  by  blisters.  This  state,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  may  be  often  prevented  from  occurring  by  a 
timely  attention  to  procuring  sleep ;  for  a  patient  in  fever,  who 
has  passed  several  sleepless  nights,  is  on  the  verge  of  cerebral 
congestion  or  inflammation,  as  is  testified  by  headache,  wan- 
dering, and  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  Here  it  is  that  the 
treatment  I  recommend  is  so  advantageous,  when  timely  applied  ; 
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aplessneBS.  How  many  theories  of  fever  were  refuted  by  such 
a  case !  Usually,  as  the  disease  coutinued,  and  when  tbe  patient 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  state — but  seldom  or  never  before  tbat 
^-the  intestines  befjan  to  be  inflated,  and  the  belly  gradually 
le  tympanitic  ;  a  circumstance  of  bad  omen,  and  which  was 

en  the  precursor  of  hiccup. 

When  the  symptoms  did  not  yield  to  the  eflbrts  of  nature  or 

t,  the  congestion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  indicated 
these  symptoms,  was  soon  followed  by  indubitable  evidence 
cerebral  congestion — such  aa  restlessness,  sufl'usion  of  the 
adnata,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils ;  this  last  was  tbe  most 
fatal  of  all  symptoms.  In  two  or  three  cases — as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Mr.  Cookson — the  cerebral  congestion  produced  repeated 
fits  of  convulsions  on  the  thirteenth  day,  and  yet  he  recovered. 
The  same  happened  in  a  young  woman  in  Sir  P.  Dun'a  Hospital, 
in  whom  the  convulsions  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  day,  atid  were 
more  violent  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  producing  strabis- 
mus, and  insensibility  of  the  pupil  of  the  aflFected  eye.  This 
girl  lost  the  use  of  her  left  side  on  tbat  day,  but  recovered  it 
on  the  following ;  and  eventually,  though  with  difficulty,  was 
letely  cured.  Frequent  fits  of  convulsions,  affecting  the 
side  more  than  the  left,  took  place  on  the  seventh  day  in 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  residing  in  tbe  Liberty,  and  were 
owed  by  a  stupor  bordering  on  coma,  which  lasted  for  many 

ours.     All  these  patients  were  covered  with  maculas. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  epidemic, 
thich  I  have  also  frequently  witnessed  in  other  sporadic  and 

lidemic  fevers,  to  which  I  wish  forcibly  to  draw  your  attention ; 
it  is  the  existence  of  tenderness  generally  over  the  body;  and 
|hich  causes  the  patient  to  shrink  from  tbe  pressure  of  the 

ager,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  integuments.  This  tenderness 
ttrisea  from  an  irritated  state  of  the  nervous  system  generally, 

sd  ia  usually  accompanied  by  severe  dorsal   or   lumbar  pain, 

nljcaliug  spinal  congestion.  Now,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
this  tenderness  requires  attention ;  for  if  it  be  overlooked,  and 
if  the  physician  applies  pressure,  in  such  cases,  only  to  the 
epigastrium,  he  will  be  deceived  into  the  bchef  that  tbe  tender- 
ness he  there  discovers  is  confined  to  that  part,  and  indicates 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  dwelling  on  the  symptoms  manifestly 
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denoting  a  combination  of  primarr  general  nerroas  excitement 
with  a  secondary  cerebral  congestion  ;  for,  on  the  snccessiTe 
development  of  these  states  the  treatment  daring  the  latter 
stages  hinged.  I  wish  yoa  clearly  to  onJerstand,  that,  after  the 
headache  and  cerebral  excitement  which  accompanied  the  yerj 
commencement  of  the  fever  had  been  sabdned,  or  bad  ceased, 
after  sleep  and  calm  had  returned,  and  had  continued  for  many 
days,  then  a  new  order  of  things  commenced — subsultus,  watchful- 
oesa,  mattering,  raving,  involontary  discharges,  Sec,  all  denotLog 
great  derangement  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  still  there  was  no 
proof  that  this  derangement  depended  on  cerebral  congestion. 

After  a  few,  or  after  many  days,  however,  aneqaivoeal 
symptoms  of  the  latter  set  in  ;  the  face  and  eyes  became  saffased 
and  flashed ;  the  pupils  manifested  a  tendency  to  become 
contracted,  and  occasionally  convulsions  took  place ;  the  patient 
became  also  totally  sleepless.  When  the  latter  and  d&ngeroos 
period  of  the  fever  was  accompanied  by  the  former  nervous  groap 
of  s}-mptoms  alone,  they  yielded  to  wine,  musk,  porter,  and 
opiates ;  but  when  the  symptoms  indicating  cerebral  congestion 
were  superadded,  then  it  was  that  the  case  assumed  so  great  and 
striking  a  similarity,  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  nervoos 
system  were  concerned,  to  the  well-known  variety  of  delirium 
tremens,  accompanied  by  cerebral  congestion,  to  which  I  before 
referred — to  that  variety  of  delirium  tremens,  in  fact,  which  only 
can  be  successfully  treated  by  the  jadicious,  but  bold  exhibi- 
tion of  tartar  emetic  combined  with  laudanum.  It  it  the 
discovery  of  the  utility  of  thit  practice  in  the  advanced  utagtt 
of  spotted  fevers,  that  I  claim  peculiarly  as  my  own ;  for 
there  is  not  in  the  writings  of  any  aathor  on  the  subject  the 
slightest  trace  of  such  a  methml  of  treatment  to  be  found.  As 
this  method  has  manifestly  saved  many,  many  lives,  under  a 
combination  of  circomstances  apparently  hopeless,  I  cannot 
avoid  congratulating  myself  upon  being  the  first  to  propose  a 
practice  which  has  not  only  diminished  the  rate  of  oar  hospital 
mortality*  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  has  been  the  means  of 

*  Serenty-tliTee  farer  patient* — Duoely,  forty-one  nulea,  tod  Uurtj-two  ffmnTw 
w«n  tnated  in  tbe  clinical  wud*  at  Sir  P.  Dnn'k  Hoipital  during  the  moBtlit  eS 
Fcbraaij,  Haich,and  AphL  Of  these,  more  tbaa  tliy  wen  cases  o(  maculated  or 
q>otted  fever,  and  yet  we  lost  bat  two  femilei  and  ooe  male.  The  Utter  wm  is  a 
hoptiem  oonditioo  when  biooght  in,  and  ana  of  the  tooner  «aa  atta^sd  hj  nritdoM 
jnit  after  the  eilam  of  long-oontiixnad  q)ottod  trnnr. 
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saving  man;  of  my  friends  and  pupils ;  for  without  its  adoption 
oar  class  at  the  Meath  Hospital  would  have  boen  more  than 
decimated,  whereas  at  present  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  bat 
one  papil. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  plan 
was  applicable.  They  were  exactly  the  circumstances  which 
formerly  would  have  been  believed  to  demand  the  fresh  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  head,  of  cold  lotions,  and  of  blisters; 
for  it  was  formerly  argued,  and  justly,  we  have  in  this  advanced 
stage  of  fever  not  merely  debility  to  combat — not  merely  general 
nervous  excitement  to  overcome — but  we  have  also  to  contend 
with  cerebral  congestion.  The  latter  is  the  most  formidable  of 
the  whole ;  it  was  therefore  said,  lot  us  meet  it  boldly ;  let  us 
leech,  let  us  purge,  &o. ;  but  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  details 
of  cases  illustrating  the  ill  effects  of  this  practice.  Suffice  it  to 
remark,  that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  cure  delirium  tremens 
with  mere  leecJiing,  purging,  and  blistering.  Observe,  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  advanced  stages  of  fever  ;  for  where  cerebral 
congestion  takes  place  in  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  fever, 
then  there  is  no  room  for  opium — then  will  the  practitioner  have 
recourse  to  the  well-known  remedies  for  active  cerebral  conges- 
tion ;  viz.,  purging,  leeches,  cold  lotions,  ice  to  the  head,  &c. 
In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  present  epidemic,  many  important 
features  have  been  omitted.  The  outline  is  only  complete  in 
such  parts  as  were  required  to  be  filled  up  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  principles  which  directed  me  in  devising  and 
employing  this  new  plan  of  treatment.  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
these  principles  and  their  results  for  you  than  by  the  details  of 
some  additional  cases;  and  first  lot  me  call  your  attention  to 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  OTlalierty. 

This  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  the  nsual  symptoms 
}f  maculated  fever,  of  an  insidious  character,  and  not  attended 
ith  any  appearance  of  danger  during  the  commencement  of  the 
ise.  His  pulse  never  rose  above  100,  and  before  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  fever  it  had  fallen  to  70,  at  whi^h  it  remained 
iuriiuf  tiie  period  of  greatest  danger.  The  only  circumstance 
rhich  excited  alarm  in  my  mind,  at  an  early  period  of  his  illness, 
was  a  great  degree  of  mental  apprehension,  manifested  in  his 
^anticipating  an  unfavourable  result,  together  with  a  tendency 
sleeplessness  &om  the  beginning.     On  the  tenth,  abdominal 
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tjmpanitiB  was  obserred,  but  this  was  removed  in  two  dajs  by 
appropriate  remedies.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  was  very  restless, 
and  although  he  was  perfectly  rational  in  his  answers  to 
questions,  and  did  not  complain  of  headache,  Lad  neither  flash- 
ing of  face,  nor  heat  of  the  integuments  of  the  head,  yet  he 
frequently  talked  incoherently  when  left  alone,  and  towards  tlje 
latter  part  of  the  day  began  to  make  repeated  attempts  to  get  out 
of  bed.  On  one  occasion  he  succeeded,  and  walked  down  stairs, 
from  his  bedroom  to  the  parlour.  His  tongue  was  brown  and 
dry.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  ordered  him  the  mixture 
containing  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  and  one  drachm  of 
laudanum,  in  eight  ounces  of  camphor  mixture  ;  of  this  he  took 
two  drachms  every  second  hour.  The  effects  produced  by  this 
medicine  were  not  very  rapid,  but  still  they  were  decidedly  bene- 
ficial, for  he  gradually  became  calmer,  wandered  less,  did  not 
attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  and,  during  the  night,  got  some  sleep. 
His  bowels  being  confined,  the  mixture  was  now  laid  aside,  and 
purgatives  exhibited  ;  I  should  have  remarked  that  the  tartar 
emetic  mixture  caused  profuse  sweating. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fever,  his  bowels  having  been  acted 
on,  he  was  ordered  twenty  drops  of  Battley's  solution  of  opium 
at  night,  which  produced  a  comfortable  night's  rest — the  first  he 
had  enjoyed  since  his  illness.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  sweating 
continued,  the  belly  was  fallen,  and  he  was  quite  rational,  but 
bud  marked  subsultus;  he  got  another  dose  of  Battley,  but  it 
produced  no  sleep;  be  had  been  allowed  chicken  broth,  beer, 
Ac,  for  some  days.  On  the  seventeenth  day  the  sweating  had 
ceased,  and  his  akin  had  become  bot  and  dry ;  great  restlessness, 
constant  muttering  delirium,  subsultus,  tremors,  picking  the 
bed-clotbcs,  involuntary  discbarges  :  porter  in  small  quantities, 
chicken  broth,  fietid  injection,  and  twenty  drops  of  Battley  at 
night.  On  the  eighteenth,  he  was  reported  to  have  had  no  stool 
from  the  injection,  and  no  sleep  whatsoever.  He  answered 
incoherently,  thought  his  bed  was  covered  with  lancets,  some 
of  which  he  collected  carefully,  and  reserved  for  me ;  belly  not 
tumid,  but  obstinately  confined ;  pulse  100.  The  whole  of  that 
day,  and  the  following,  were  employed  in  procuring  alvine 
evucunlious,  prej^uriitory  to  again  giving  opium ;  in  the  mean* 
time,  all  his  sx-mptoms  were  aggravated,  and  when  I  visit«d  him 
OQ  the  evening  of  the  niueteenth  day,  his  stale  was  anxious 
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in  the  extreme,  as  he  had  enjoyed  no  sleep  for  many  days  and 
nights,  and  was  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mental  incoherence, 
raving,  tremor,  and  subsultas. 

Here  came  the  crisis  as  to  treatment.  I  remember  well  the 
time  when  a  patient  so  situated  would  hare  beeu  again  purged, 
his  head  shaved,  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  and  a 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  perhaps  wine  and  musk 
would  have  been  exhibited  internally.  How  many  persons  have 
I  seen  so  treated  by  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  how 
onsnccessful  was  the  practice !  To  have  talked  of  giving  opium 
ander  such  circumstances,  and  when  the  marks  of  cerebral 
congestion  were  so  evident,  would  have  been  regarded  as  absurd ; 
my  experience  on  former  occasions,  however,  determined  me  to 
give  opium,  and  as  the  danger  was  imminent,  I  gave  it  boldly. 
To  the  eight  ounce  mixture,  with  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic, 
we  added  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  laudanum  ;  of  this  he  took 
one  ounce  every  second  hour,  from  eight  in  the  evening  until  he 
hod  taken  five  doses.  This  produced  copious  sweating ;  the 
skin  became  cooler,  he  raved  less,  but  still  no  sleep ;  at  four  on 
the  following  morning  his  pulse  became  70,  and  respiration 
tranquil ;  he  got  twenty  drops  of  Battlcy,  and  at  half-past  live  in 
the  morning,  twenty-five  drops  more.  He  hud  now  taken,  within 
a  short  time,  about  one  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  forty-five  drops 
of  Bultley,  combined  with  nearly  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic. 
He  was  tranquil,  but  did  not  close  his  eyes,  and  muttered 
'occasionally  ;  subsultus  less.  His  pupils  now  became  more  and 
more  contracted,  his  eyes  less  expressive  and  duller,  and  when  I 
came  at  eight  in  the  morning,  he  was  evidently  deeply  narcotized, 
although  not  yet  asleep.  I  thought  that  all  was  lost ;  but  still, 
obser\"ing  the  respiration  to  be  tranquil,  and  the  pulse  regular, 
1  indulged  a  faint  hope  that  sleep  might  still  supervene.  His 
ijes  now  became  still  more  inexpressive,  the  lids  gradually 
osed,  his  breathing  became  prolonged  and  deep,  and  at  Imlf- 
8t  eight  he  was  buried  in  a  profound  and  tranquil  sleep,  which 
continued  for  nine  hours,  when  he  awoke,  spoke  rationally, 
id  he  had  no  pain  in  his  head,  took  some  drink,  and  fell 
leep  again.  Next  morning  not  a  single  symptom  of  fever 
remained. 

The  following  cases  prove  that  tartar  emetic  in  considerable 
doses  may  be  administered  with  advantage  at  a  period  of  fever  in 
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vfaich  it  ma  osiullj  thonght  to  be  inap^iMlilab  ani  to  ■: 
which  even  now  I  cannot  bat  consider  as  reoiariable.  When  I 
first  oaed  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  I  bad  not  poshed  the  fonner 
remedy  with  the  boldness  and  decision  I  hare  stnee  dooe^  far  mj 
experience  only  gradoaliy  accustomed  me  to  a  method  of  proeeed- 
ing  contrary  to  preconceived  opinions,  and  my  riews  of  the 
powers  of  the  remedy  only  gradaally  enlarged  as  I  became  mora 
confident  of  its  safety.  It  is  bat  right  to  add,  and  I  do  it  with 
gratitade,  that  I  received  mnch  assistance  and  eneoon^Bmait 
firom  the  views  of  Dr.  Marryatt  of  Bristol,  pablished  in  1788, 
bnt  of  which  I  and  the  profession  in  Ireland,  and  I  may  add  in 
England,  were  generally  ignorant  nntil  they  were  noticed  in  the 
first  volame  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  ftge 
416.  This  notice  of  a  work  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard, 
and  the  testimony  it  contained  that  tartar  emetic  may  be  exhibited 
in  considerable  doses,  and  with  advantage,  at  advanced  stages 
of  malignant  fever,  led  me  to  attach  more  importance  to  this 
remedy  alone,  and  oncombined  with  opiom,  and  determined  me 
to  adopt  a  bolder  line  of  practice  in  future — a  determination 
which  the  event  fully  justified. 

Some  there  are  who  will  take  occasion  to  remark  that  I  can 
have  no  claim  to  originality  on  this  occasion.  But  all  who  have 
watched  my  practice  in  the  hospital,  nay  all  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  reading  my  lectures  and  successive  publications  on 
this  subject,  wiU  at  once  acknowledge  that  I  proceeded  on  this 
path  of  investigation  with  no  other  guide  bat  an  analogy  derived 
from  an  observation  of  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium  in 
delirium  tremens,  a  disease  undescribcJ  in  the  time  of  Marryatt. 
Every  one  the  least  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  fever  in 
private  and  in  hospital  practice  in  Dublin,  London,  and 
Edinburgh,  will  allow  that  no  one,  during  the  present  century, 
ever  taught  or  practised  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic  at  the 
stage  of  typhus  fever  in  which  I  have  recommended  it.  Not  a 
single  hint  at  such  a  treatment  is  given  in  any  of  the  numerous 
contributions  on  the  treatment  of  typhus  which  form  the  ralaable 
work  edited  by  Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Cheyne.  Where  is  there  even 
one  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Armstrong,  Smith,  Tweedie? 
And  what  is  said  of  it  in  Good,  Thomas,  Mackintosh,  or  in  the 
Cychp'tdia  of  Praciicdl  M  "  '  '  Where  is  it  mentioned  or 
inculcated  in  the  Edinbur^i  d  and  SurgicalJournal,  or  in 
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Johnson't  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  ?  Nowhere,  although  the 
treatment  of  fever  is  often  the  subject  of  anxioas  discussion. 

So  far  suffices  with  regard  to  the  novelty  of  the  matter,  for  it 
is  nseless  to  argue  with  persons  so  stupid  as  to  confound  the 
practice  I  recommend  with  the  well  known  and  popular  use  of 
tartar  emetic  as  an  emetic  or  a  diaphoretic  in  the  commencement 
of  febrile  diseases  generallj.  That  I  did  not  come  upon  this 
method  sooner  I  regret  infinitely,  for  since  its  adoption  my 
practice  in  hospital  and  in  private  has  been  much  more  success- 
ful than  formerly.  Nay,  shortly  before  Mr.  Cookson's  illness,  I 
lost  several  of  my  friends,  relatives,  and  patients,  who  would,  in 
all  probabiUty,  have  recovered  if  so  treated ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  a  gentleman  the  very  week  before  the  first  trial  I  made  of 
the  practice  in  Mr.  Cookson's  case.  I  mention  this  fact  as  the 
strongest  and  most  convincing  proof  that  I  had  never  even 
thought  of  this  method  until  Mr.  Cookson's  case  occurred,  for, 
had  I  done  so,  I  would  have  surely  been  inexcusable  in  allowing 
my  patients  to  perish  without  even  tr}'ing  its  eflects.  But  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  the  cases  ihemsolvos. 

A  case  occurred  very  lately  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  its 
progress  was  anxiously  watched  by  many  students  and  several 
practitioners,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
patient  must  have  died  had  he  been  treated  according  to  the  plan 
usually  followed  under  similar  circumBtanecs.  This  patient  was 
attended,  under  my  directions,  by  Mr.  Harnett,  who  took  the 
following  notes  of  itH  progress,  and  visited  the  patient  with 
unremitting  attention  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

Joseph  Taylor,  aged  twenty-oue,  a  strong  young  man  of 
temperate  habits,  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  7th  May,  1836. 
HI  seven  days ;  sickness  commenced  with  rigors,  headache, 
pains  in  loins,  &c.  On  admission  he  complained  of  headache, 
tinnitus  aurinm ;  face  was  flushed ;  eyes  slightly  sufl'uacd  ;  was 
constantly  frowning;  skin  hot  and  dr\',  slightly  maculated; 
abdomen  full  and  soft ;  bowels  confined. 

Habeat  HaoBtom  Rhei, 

9th, — Slept  pretty  well ;  raved  little ;  ringing  in  ears  con- 
tinues ;  headache  increased ;  eruption  of  the  maculoi  much 
more  copious ;  slight  cough ;  some  bronchitic  rales  over  both 
lungs ;    abdomen  in  every  respect  natural ;    bowels  regular ; 
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Three  o'clock,  p.m.  Has  taken  half  the  mixture,  wa3  nan- 
seated  by  the  second  dose,  but  not  since ;  he  still  continues  very 
violent ;  fancies  he  has  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  which  he  is 
constantly  biting;  is  in  a  copious  perspiration  since  he  com- 
menced taking  the  medicine. 

Mr.  Harnett  ordered  Jj.  of  the  mixture  every  half  hour. 

Six  o'clock,  a.m.  Appears  a  little  calmer;  has  taken  the 
whole  of  the  medicine,  no  nausea  produced ;  has  bitten  his 
tongue  and  lip  severely ;  perspiration  continues ;  has  passed  a 
Lirge  quantity  of  urine  in  bed ;  pulse  soft  and  full. 

R.  Antimonii  Tartarizati,  gr.  iij. 
AqoiB,  fjvss. 

Syrupi  simplicis,  f,>s6. ;  Misce,  fiat  mistura,  cnjus  sumat  fjaa. 
omni  Bcmihorii. 

Eleven  o'clock,  p.m.  Has  taken  all  his  medicine  without 
being  nauseated ;  countenance  less  flushed ;  is  constantly 
ra>-ing ;  pulse  100,  full  and  soft. 

R.  Anlimoiiii  Tartarizati,  gr.  iv. 
Misturae  Camphoric,  fjviij. 

Tiuctunt'  Opii,  f^j. ;  Misce,  fiat  mistura,  cnjus  capiat  f^ss. 
omui  semihura. 

12th. — Continued  raving  during  the  night;  had  no  sleep; 
appears  much  quieter  this  morning ;    face  less  flushed ;   eyes 
Blill  wild  and  staring,  but  very  slightly  suffused  ;  brows  con- 
tracted ;  pupils  natural ;  speaks  rationally ;  pulse  80  and  regular, 
is  lost  the  dicrotous  tone  which  it  had  yesterday ;    bowels 
''confined. 

Habeat  enema  emoUiens,  et  rcpetatur  miatura ; 
To  have  one  pint  of  porter  and  chicken  broth. 

Three  o'clock,  p.m.  Having  taken  the  whole  of  the  mixture, 
containing  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  the  simple  tartar  emetic 
mixture  was  again  prescribed ;  after  taking  two  doses  of  which 
he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  in  which  he  is  at  present. 

Eight  o'clock,  p.m.  Has  slept  continually  all  day;  awakes 
ccaaioually,  but  falls  into  a  deep  sleep  very  soon  again. 

Omittatur  tinctura  opii. 
18th. — Slept  soundly  durwg  the  night;   appears  calm  and 
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mast  be  pronounced  to  be  largo  or  small,  not  according  to  tbeir 
weight  or  measure,  but  according  to  their  effects,  and  when 
confessedly  moderate  doses  are  frequently  given,  and  the  effects 
of  each  carefully  watched,  surely  caution  herself  can  require  no 
more.  The  same  remark  applies  to  my  directions  concerning 
opium. 

The  next  case  I  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  laying  before  you, 
inasmuch  as  its  progress  and  treatment  were  witnessed  by  Sir 
P.  Crampton,  who  was  struck  by  the  benefit  resulting  from  a 
mode  of  practice  he  had  never  before  seen  applied,  and  that 
ander  circumstances  which  he  considered  as  indicative  of  the 
greatest  danger.  Dr.  Campbell,  too,  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  for  the  iirat  time  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  ho 
since  assured  his  class,  that  when  I  recommended  it,  he  h:ul 
scarcely  a  hope  that  our  patient's  life  could  bo  saved. 

Mr.  C,  residing  in  Fitzwilliam  Square,  a  surgeon,  formerly  an 
apprentice  of  the  Surgeon-General,  a  young  man  of  a  powerfully 
athletic  make,  was  attacked  with  the  rigor  of  fever  on  Monday, 
9th  May,  1836.  Ho  was  attended  from  the  commencement  by 
Or.  Campbell,  and  had  a  copious  eruption  of  measlos-Iike 
macula)  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  fever,  when  I  first  saw  him.  No 
nuusual  symptom  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  head- 
aebe,  of  which  he  complained  much  at  the  commencement,  had 
disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  few  leeches. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  we  observed  that  every  now 
and  then  he  respired  irregularly,  as  if  repeatedly  and  gently 
sighing,  a  variety  of  respiration  often  indicating  a  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  which  I  have  repeatedly  observed  as  a 
precursor  of  cerebral  excitement,  and  to  which,  consequently, 
I  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  your  attention,  under  the 
ouiue  of  cerebral  respiration. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  we  had  the  benefit  of  Sir 
P.  Crampton's  advice,  who  thought  his  case  a  very  bad  one 
indeed,  for  his  pulse  was  almost  140  in  a  minute,  and  remark- 
ably shabby,  while  he  lay  on  his  back  thickly  covered  with 
macula; ;  and  we  found  that  a  rapid  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen 
bad  commenced  within  a  few  hours — a  very  bad  symptom, 
inasmuch  as  the  belly  had  been  in  the  morning  quite  soft  and 
fallen,  and  there  was  no  cause  to  account  for  the  sudden 
development  of  tympanitis,  unless   we   supposed    it,  as  it  too 
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freqnentlj  is,  a.  harbinger  of  dissolation  at  no  rei;  diaUat 
period. 

His  toDgne  was  parched,  and  he  complained  of  thint.  Tlie 
naoal  treatment  by  means  of  chloride  of  soda  was  detennined 
on,  in  consnitation ;  after  which  Sir  P.  Crampton  expreaaed  to 
the  gentleman's  friends  the  fears  he  entertained  for  the  result. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  oat  of  the  house,  and  jost  as  Dr.  Campbell 
and  I  were  prepuring  to  leave  it,  when  a  sadden  change  took 
place  in  oar  patient,  who  jamped  ont  of  bed,  and  nearlj 
BQcceeded  in  throwing  himself  oat  of  a  garret-window.  We 
found  him  riolentlj  delirioaa ;  bat  tliis  state  did  not  last  tar 
more  than  a  few  minates,  when  it  subsided  into  a  deliriam  of 
a  comparativelv  gentler  description.  He  refused,  howercr,  to 
return  to  bed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  allow  him  to  walk  about 
in  his  shirt,  supported,  for  be  was  feeble,  by  two  attendants; 
his  eyes  became  at  times  very  prominent  and  fiairoeioas ;  now 
and  then  he  threatened  all  those  about  him,  in  a  load  and 
terrifying  tone  of  voice,  and  he  seemed  every  moment  on  the 
border  of  frantic  madness.  Nothing  could  indnce  him  to  go  to 
bed  or  allow  even  a  blanket  to  be  thrown  over  his  cold  and  naked 
extremities.  Thus  seated  on  his  choir,  he  presented  a  frigbtfol 
pictare,  while  his  pulse  became  so  qaick  that  it  could 
be  counted,  and  was  at  the  same  time  exeeedingly  weak. 

^Miat  was  to  l>e  done  ?  The  state  of  his  circulation  did 
admit  our  endeavouring  to  control  the  cerebral  excitement  by 
arteriotomy  or  even  leeches,  and  the  last  remark  Sir  P.  Crampton 
made,  was,  that  a  very  few  leeches  would  kill  him ;  blisters 
would  be  too  slow  in  their  action,  and  might  even  aggravate  the 
disease ;  cold  effusion  seemed  inadmissible.  In  short,  it  seemed 
that  oar  patient  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  resources ;  as  to 
tartar  emetic,  I  felt  at  first  unwilling  to  order  it  on  my  own 
responsibility,  in  a  case  apparently  so  desperate,  and  afler  Sir 
P.  Crampton  had  left  the  house ;  in  fact  neither  Dr.  Campbell 
nor  I  thought  it  probable  that  our  patient  would  survive  twelve 
hoars :  jet,  as  I  saw  no  possible  means  of  saving  him  but  the 
tartar  emetic  treatment,  and  determined  at  all  risks  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort,  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  any  longer 
hesitating  about  the  matter,  and  ordered  a  mixture  containing 
one  ounce  of  syru])  of  white  poppies,  one  of  macilage,  and  six  of 
water,  with  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic.     Of  this  aoloUon  be 
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was  to  got  half  an  ounce  every  half  hour,  until  &  manifest 
impression  on  the  cerebral  excitement  was  produced. 

The  medicine  was  administered  by  the  late  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Kildare  Street,  who  told  mo  afterwards  that  he  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  treatment  adopted,  and  was  sure  that  neither 
it  nor  any  other  could  save  Mr.  C.'s  life.  The  first  six  doses 
seemed  to  sicken  him  a  little,  but  he  did  not  vomit  until  after 
the  seventh  dose ;  the  eighth  also  produced  very  copious 
vomiting  of  mucus  and  bilious  fluid.  After  the  second  vomit- 
ing he  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  bed,  and  was  evidently  more 
tranquil,  but  from  having  remained  up  uncovered  for  so  many 
Lours,  much  trouble  was  necessary  before  warm  aitplications 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  natural  temperature  of  his  limbs  and 
skin  generally. 

At  10  p.m.  we  saw  him  again,  aud  finding  that  the  medicine 
Lad  produced  so  powerful  an  efl'ect,  we  ordered  it  to  be  rei>eated 
only  every  second  hour. 

May  18th. — Ninth  day  of  fever  :  8  a.m.  Has  taken  five  doses 
since  last  visit ;  stomach  quiet  since  the  eighth  dose.  He  slept 
several  hours  quietly  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  {he  had  not 
slept  for  several  nights  before),  but  seems  more  excited  now  ; 
he  threatens  some  of  his  attendants,  and  appears  likely  to  he 
unruly.  It  was  therefore  judged  right  to  repeat  the  medicine 
every  hour  and  a  half. 

1  p.m.  Has  taken  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic  since  six 
o'clock  yesterday  evening.  A  solution  of  the  same  strength  in 
plain  water  was  now  directed  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  every  fourth  hour.  Ho  slept  a  good  deal  during  the  day, 
and  the  medicine  operated  on  the  bowels,  bringing  down  very 
large  fluid  stools,  consisting  of  a  great  quantity  of  healthy 
yellow  fa?cal  matter.  This  effect  is  often  produced  by  the  tartar 
emetic  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  is  always  a  good 
sign.  Although  he  was  evidently  more  tranquil  than  before,  it 
was  thought  ad^sable  still  to  keep  two  strong,  steady  men  con- 
stantly in  the  room,  ready  to  assist  the  nurse  in  case  of  emergency. 
He  still  raved  occasionally,  and  would  not  allow  certain  persons, 
me  among  the  rest,  to  approach  him,  having  conceived  a  strong 
Aversion  for  us. 

At  7  p.m.  we  found  that  the  fever  was  again  rising,  and  that 
the  cerebral  excitement  was  on  the  increase  ;  we  therefore  again 
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Ikid  recourae  to  half-hour  doaes,  ontil  the  exettcmoil  jiaMed ; 
■ft«r  which  it  waa  gireB  onlj  tmrjmeaai  boor. 

Ms7  Idth.— Toith  daj  of  ferer :  10  a.m.  He  took  kz  doMs 
duing  the  night.  He  got  oat  of  bed  and  daded  the  v^ikaee 
of  his  attendaiita  at  a  my  early  boar  in  the  ■■"■"i^g.  b«t  waOtad 
paaeedUj  aboot  the  hooae,  and  when  aakad,  retnmcd  qpiMj  to 
bed.  He  slept  weD  afterwards.  Aa  so  much  had  beea  gained, 
we  thought  it  ancecessary  to  perserere  in  the  oie  of  tba  tsHar 
emetic ;  it  was  disoontinaed.  He  took  in  all  twelve  gralBS  ;  it 
diminished  the  freqnenej  of  the  poise  notabW ;  and,  what  was 
fery  striking  daring  the  fortv-eigbt  hoars  we  emploved  it,  the 
poise  not  only  became  slower,  bat  mach  softer  aoil  maeh  fbller ; 
the  skin  became  softer  and  moist ;  the  belly  was  fallen  and  «A ; 
and  the  mscols  mach  diminished.  His  ferer,  notwithstaadfaig, 
■till  oontinaed ;  he  spoke  incoherently,  bat  did  not  again  get 
oat  of  bed. 

On  the  foorteenth  day  an  evident  abatement  of  general  ferer 
commenced  ;  the  pulse  fell,  and  the  respiration,  which,  when  he 
was  at  the  worst,  had  been  about  50  in  a  minute,  fell  to  35. 
This  improTement  continued  progressive,  and  on  the  seveotli 
day  precisely,  all  ferer  left  him  ;  his  poise  being  then  fiO. 

The  after  treatment  consisted  merely  ia  giving  a  mild  aperient 
•my  seeood  day,  until  convaleseence  mmmeaeed.  After  the 
use  of  the  tartar  emetic  had  cured  the  eerebral  excitement,  he 
slept  almost  continoally  until  the  terminaa'on  of  the  fever. 

The  next  ease  is  that  of  Mr.  31,  a  geotleman  of  sedentary 
habits,  full  and  corpulent,  40  years  of  age,  who  was  lately 
attacked  with  violent  symptoms  of  fever.  He  was  very  actively 
and  jndidon&Iy  treated  by  Dr.  Ireland  from  the  commencement. 
The  measle»-like  eniption  appeared  about  the  fifth  day.  He 
had  beoi  eofioasly  Ued  from  the  arm  twice,  and  leeches  were 
wpaatifdly  appBed  to  the  forehead  fior  the  porpoee  of  relieving 
pain  in  the  head.  He  was  likewise  TCfy  fr««ly  purged.  Aliout 
the  time  the  eruption  appeared,  his  restleasness  and  debility  in- 
cnaaed,  and  he  scarcely  slept  at  night.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few 
days  his  state  bad  become  very  alannint;,  and  I  saw  him,  in 
eoBsoitatioD  with  Dr.  Ireland,  oo  the  ninih  day  of  his  fever. 

Wc  foond  that  he  had  raved  constantly  during  the  preceding  I 
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ni^t,  and  was  bathed  in  an  exhar 


pspiratioo,  while  the 


pulse  rose  to  aboot  ISO ;  his  perspu-.. —  aos  very  freqnent,  and 
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his  face  wore  an  evident  expression  of  excitement,  not  of  a  Wolont 
but  of  a  very  restless  character.  His  tongue  was  parched,  and 
his  body  Uiickly  covered  with  maculaB.  In  short,  notwithstand- 
ing the  active  measures  of  depletion,  general  and  local,  applied 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  it  was  evident  that  cerebral 
excitement  had  come  on,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  fever  when 
debility  forms  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  farther  use  of  direct 
Bvacuauts.  His  exceedingly  gross  habii  of  body,  and  prominent 
ibdomen,  were  concomitants  of  the  worst  omen,  for  it  is  well 
lown  that  very  fat  people  seldom  recover  from  typhus  of  a  bad 
character.  In  this  state  of  things  tartar  emetic  was  given  to 
ftboat  the  extent  of  three  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  it  was 
(sontinuod  forty-eight  hours,  or  until  a  satisfactory  calm  of  the 
nervous  system  had  been  produced.  Besides  diminishing  the 
delirium  and  inducing  sleep,  the  remedy  here  brought  away 
numerous  and  copious  bilious  stools,  and  diminished  notably  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  aud  of  the  respiiation.     It  is  worthy  of 

|«emark  also,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  came  under  the  iutluencc 

lof  the  tartar  emetic,  the  useless  and  profuse  perspiration  began 
abate,  and  after  some  hours  ceased. 
This  gentleman's  life  was  evidently  saved  by  the  treatment, 
for  though  his  fever  continued  many  days  after,  yet  he  never  was 
in  danger  except  from  hiccup,  which  cume  on  about  the  thir- 
teenth day,  and  tormented  him  day  and  night.  Claret,  iced, 
seemed  to  have  more  power  in  relieving  this  symptom  than  any 
other  expedient  resorted  to.  Hia  fever  terminated  about  the 
nineteenth  day. 

Dr.  Ireland,  who  has  had  the  most  extensive  experience  in 
fever,  testified  the  pleasure  ho  felt  at  witnessing  the  good  effects 

■  of  a  mode  of  cure  to  him  quite  new,  and  applied  in  a  case  he 

f<honght  almost  desperate. 

The  following  case  presents  so  striking  and  convincing  an 
Qlustration  of  the  efficacy  of  my  treatment,  that  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  lay  it  before  you  also.  The  progress  of  the  case  was 
witnessed  by  several  practitioners,  who  all  declared,  and  I  myself 
concurred  in  this  opinion,  that  nothing  would  save  the  patient's 
life.  His  recovi'ry  was,  without  exaggeration,  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  us  all;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  evidently 
the  effect  of  the  remedies  employed,  that  many  who  had  been 
wavering   in   their   minds   as   to    the   utility  of  tartar   emetic 
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oa  the  1«  of  Jane,  after  tbe  aiaal  lu^  of  liaiUig  tiw 
It  «M  ifttMMj  Ait  ha  bad  ken  if  aatafly  and  viakBtlr 
the  cooBDeBeeBeBft  of  ha  ObMes  by  pDa  and 

I  aav  him  at  9  ajn.  on  the  »*''«^H  of  Ji 


,  «kift  it  «H  BeeaaaairT  fo  pH 

u  olistiBatciT  ailenl,  wOl  not 
wlian  tifiwJ.    Hia 

and  at  tinea  ^y 
I  aapeet ;  eras  grazed,  aad  sHghtlj  ^M 
I  of  ahaat  lather  ^  aai  hot,  bat  hia  ex-  ^^ 
tnoiitiea  mte  eold  and  find:  pake  139.  amall  aad  cempfeinad :  ^ 
leapiiatiaaa  43,  inegnkr ;  abdooMB  neither  swollen  nor  tender  ;  ^| 
he  ftipa  Brine  and  taem  vk  bed ;  hia  toogoe  b  dry,  and  darit-    *" 
bnnni  ia  eestre,  moiat  md  red  towuds  the  edgea.     The  vhoir 
aor&ee  of  his  bodT  is  covend  with  bucoIk.   Immediate  atteatioo 
was  paid  to  natoce  the  warmth  of  the  exttemitiea,  and  I  diracted 
him  to  get  every  hoar  half  aa  ooaee  of  e  mixtare,  < 
of  eight  oonees  of  water,  ioor  gnios  of  tartar  emetic,  and  two  | 
Bcraples  of  landaanm. 

1  pjn.  At  mid-daj  ha  began  to  gnaah  Ida  teeth,  knit  his 
brow*,  aerew  his  lipo,  and  ^it  at  eveiy  peraoD  that  appraaehedj 
hia  bed.  The  e^reaaion  of  the  bree  waa  leadeted  worse  br  the 
lafttd  notiona  of  the  ejebells  aad  a  freqoent  aqoiatiag.  In  bet 
be  became  so  oogoveraaUe  that  the  testraint  of  a  strait  waistcoat 
was  no  loeger  wiflirient.  aad  hia  legs  and  thigha  were  tied  down 

Tioleathr.  aac 


polaated 


alternately 


]mtt^lf»A  %ai  icreamed  aload.     Pulse  13*2,  still  small  and  wiry. 
As  BO  pereeptible  aetioo  had  been  prodnoed  by  the  medicine,  it] 
waa  ordered  in  doobk  doses. 
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6  p.m.  Countenance  much  improved ;  legs  morose ;  be  con- 
tinues, however,  to  speak  unconnectedly,  but  jocularly  ;  is  in  a 
copious  warm  perspiration  :  pulse  120,  soft  and  compressible  ; 
respirations  36,  regular.     To  continue  the  double  doses. 

9  p.m.  Has  been  in  a  composed,  tranquil  sleep  since  half-past 
six  o'clock  ;  perspiration  continues  ;  baa  passed  a  large  quantity 
of  urine ;  extremities  are  now  naturally  warm  and  moist ;  the 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  has  subsided.  He  has  taken  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  tartar  emetic  since  morning,  and  twenty-three  drops 
of  laudanum.  The  medicine  was  now  directed  not  to  be  given  at 
regular  intervals  as  before,  but  according  as  the  symptoms  seem 
to  require  it ;  it  had  neither  nauseated  nor  purged  him. 

3rd  June. — He  has  slept  tolerably  during  the  night,  and  got 
three  doses  of  the  bottle.  About  five  in  the  morning  he  became 
somewhat  restless,  whoa  a  double  dose  was  immediately  adminis- 
tered, after  which  he  slept  composedly  until  nine  o'clock,  the 
hour  of  visit.  His  tongue  is  red,  dry,  and  parched,  tiasured 
towards  the  tip  ;  his  thirst  is  increased,  and  he  drinks  very  freely 
of  cold  water ;  skin  moist  and  warm ;  pulne  90,  dicrotoua ; 
respirations  30,  regular ;  ho  seems  inclined  to  sleep.  His  ideas 
are  somewhat  confused,  altliougb  he  answers  rationally ;  bowels 
confined  ;  abdomen  a  httle  tumid  and  slightly  tympanitic.  Has 
taken  two  grains  and  a  half  of  tartar  emetic  and  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  since  yesterday  evening.  I  now  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  persevere  any  longer  in  the  use  of  this  mixture,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  soon 
yielded  to  emollient  lavements.  The  alvine  evacuations  so 
procured  were  very  copious,  and  were  followed  by  immediate 
subsidence  of  the  belly,  and  evident  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms. He  continued  to  sleep  qnietly  during  the  day ;  at  six  in 
the  evening  his  pulse  was  90,  soft  and  natural ;  respirations  SO ; 
akin  warm  and  perspiring ;  maculre  have  nearly  disappeared. 

7th  June. — Much  natural  sleep ;  pulse  65,  soft,  of  good  strength, 
and  without  any  of  the  dicrotous  character ;  intellectual  faculties 
rapidly  improving ;  now  passes  urine  and  feces  voluntarily ; 
abdomen  soft  and  fallen  ;  tongue  cleaning,  and  nearly  moist. 
In  fact,  convalescence  has  almost  commenced. 

With  one  case  more  I  shall  conclude.     A  gentleman  about  20 
Ljears  of  age  was  attacked  with  measles  of  an  irregular  form. 
The  eruption  did  not  come  out  favourably ;  and  notwithstanding 
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patient.     In  young  persons  of  tender  age,  the  opium  must  be 
driven  in  smaller  quantities. 

Before  concluding  I  may  mention  that  since  this  practice  was 
liist  proposed,  it  has  continued  to  afford  mo  the  greatest  satia- 
fiiction,  and  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
emploj'ed  it  in  this  country,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
have  hud  no  reason  to  lose  confidence  in  it. 

In  a  paper  on  typhus  fever  by  Dr.  Kilgour,  we  find  that  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Dyce,  of  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  is  strongly  in 
favoar  of  this  practice.  Ho  says : — "  For  mouths  together  the 
pulmonic  symptoms  prevailed  almost  entirely,  then  came  those 
marked  by  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  less  often,  though 
etill  continuing  fur  a  length  of  time  in  succession,  those  with 
high  cerebral  action.  The  first  set,  as  is  too  well  known,  were 
by  far  the  most  intractable  and  fatal ;  the  last,  though  sufKcieully 
alarming,  and  always  requiring  restraint,  were  more  amenable  to 
treatment  than  either  of  the  others,  if  anticipated  in  their 
approach,  or  seen  soon  after  their  onset.  liy  the  way,  the 
medicine  I  solely  relied  on  in  this  latter  class,  you  do  not  include 
among  your  list — /  mean  tartar  emetic.  Given  as  described  by 
Dr.  Graven,  I  have  found  it  eminently  sueeessful,  and  have  the 
(jreatest  conjidcnee  in  it." — Ediiibunjh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  Ivj.  p.  889. 

And  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal, 
you  will  find  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Certain  Kemedies  in 
Typhns  Fever,"  by  Dr.  Hudson  of  Navan.  Speaking  of  the 
treatment  by  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  he  says : — "  It  seems 
best  adapted  to  that  restless  kind  of  delirium  tremens,  in  which 
the  patient  cannot  be  restrained  from  attempting  to  leave  hia 
bed,  and  walk  about  the  ward  ;  when  every  muscle  is  tremulous, 
the  eye  is  red  from  want  of  sleep,  the  tongue  dry,  and  the  patient 
presenting  that  kind  of  spurious  excitement  which  might  induce 
the  attendant  (injudiciously,  no  doubt)  to  order  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood,  by  leeching  the  temples,  or  opening  the 
temporal  artery.  I  conld  here  give  reports  from  my  note-book 
of  several  cases  thus  treated,  but  that  I  consider  it  would  be 
rendering  tedious  a  paper  already  too  long.  In  prescribing  this 
medicine,  I  find  it  advisable  to  use  groat  caution  in  two  ways : 
Ist.  Not  to  give  it  after  it  has  produced  sleep;  2ud,  To  follow 
it  up  by  the  prompt  and  frequent  exhibition  of  wine,  and  such 
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noorishment  or  cordials  as  the  more  or  less  adTanced  stage  of 
the  disease  and  debility  of  the  patient  may  require,  as  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  increased  risk  of  the  patient  sinking  onless 
timely  supported  after  sleep  thus  induced." 

To  conclude,  I  must  observe  that  I  by  no  means  wish  to  re- 
commend tartar  emetic  as  a  specific  in  fever.  I  only  use  it  in 
the  complication  above  described.  In  fever  the  physician  mast 
use  an  almost  endless  variety  of  treatment  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual  case  before  him ;  and  he  only  will 
be  successful  who  watches  narrowly  the  progress  of  the  cases 
intrusted  to  his  care,  and  applies  the  appropriate  remedies  at 
the  proper  moment.  Bleeding,  leeches,  purgatives,  mercurials, 
absorbents,  acids,  stimulants,  tonics,  blisters,  chloride  of  soda, 
may  each  be  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  different  cases  at 
different  stages  of  their  progress,  or  in  different  types.  In  fine, 
the  treatment  of  fever  will  be  always  difficult,  always  complex, 
but  it  ought  to  be  successful. 
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LECTURE  XES. 

THE    ADMINISTRATIOS    OF   WINK     IN     FE\-ER, — SEQUEL^:    OF    FEVER. 

I  CANNOT  concludo  the  remarks  I  bavo  to  make  on  differeut 
points  connected  with  the  treatment  of  fever,  without  directing 
your  attention,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
heart's  action  as  an  intlf.r  for  the  adiniiilstration  of  wine.  In 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  Dublin  Medicul 
Journal  you  will  find  a  paper  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  Dr.  Stokes.  From  numerous  obser- 
vations be  concludes  that  certain  phonomenu,  which  I  shall 
presently  detail,  indicate  a  softened  state  of  the  heart,  and  that 
as  soon  as  these  phenomena  present  themselves,  we  should 
resort  to  stimulation  by  wine,  &c.  Dr.  Stokes  is  of  opinion 
that  the  pulse  is  a  fallacious  guide  in  fever,  and  that  our  atten- 
tion should  always  be  directed  to  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the 
heart  for  guidance  either  for  the  administration  or  withholding 
of  stimulants,  and  he  then  details  the  peculiar  characters  by 
which  this  weakened  condition  may  he  recognised.  I  shall  now 
read  from  Dr.  Stokes's  paper  the  leading  doctrines  contained 
in  it : — 

"  We  may  thus  arrange  the  cardiac  phenomena  obtained  in 
ur  typhus  fever  : — 

"  1.  Impulse  and  sounds  remaining  unaltered;  the  action  of 
the  heart  corresponding  with  that  of  the  pulse. 

"  2.  Vigorous  impulse,  with  distinct  and  proportionate  sounds, 
with  absence  of  pulse  for  many  days. 

"8.  Diminution  of  both  sounds  of  the  heart,  with  absence  or 
great  diminution  of  the  impulse  (fatal  chnnicter). 

"  4.  Diminution  of  the  first  sound,  with  cessation  or  great 
feebleness  of  the  impulse. 

"  5.  Complete  extinction  of  the  first  sound,  the  second 
remaining  clear. 

"  6.  Predominance  of  the  first  sound,  the  second  being  ex- 
tremely feeble. 
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"  In  the  great  majoritr  of  cases,  howerer,  the  following  were 
the  phenomena  observed  : — 

"  1.  Diminished  impulse. 

"  2.  Diminished  first  soand,  particularly  of  the  left  cavities. 

"  With  respect  to  the  impulse,  we  arrived  at  some  unexpected 
results.  In  most  cases,  considered  through  the  whole  progress, 
the  diminution  and  return  of  the  first  sound  were  accompanied 
with  the  diminution  and  return  of  the  impulse.  So  &r  the 
phenomena  were  what  we  might  expect.  But  in  some  instancet, 
at  particular  periods  of  the  case,  this  accorJunce  bftween  the 
impulse  and  sound  did  not  exist.  In  one  case,  the  sounds 
became  distinct  before  the  impulse  returned.  In  another  the 
impulse  became  distinct  on  the  eleventh  daj,  while  the  second 
sound  greatly  preponderated.  In  a  third  case,  we  found  that  on 
the  eighth  day  the  sounds  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  impulse  ; 
and  on  the  tenth  the  impulse  continued,  but  the  first  sound  was 
totally  absent.  On  the  next  day  no  impulse  could  be  felt,  yet 
the  first  sound  was  feebly  audible.  In  the  fourth  case,  the 
impulse  on  the  twelfth  day  was  less  perceptible  than  on  the  day 
previous,  but  the  first  sound  had  more  strength." 

Dr.  Stokes  adds — "  It  is  difficult  or  impossible,  in  the  preseni 
stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
apparent  anomalies  ;  but  it  seems  certain  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  typhoid  condition,  the  heart  may  have  sufficient 
force  to  give  an  impulse  with  little  or  no  sound,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  on  the  other,  its  contractions  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
sound,  although  the  impulse  be  absent.  Whether  we  ore  to 
explain  these  facts  by  referring  to  particular  states  of  innervation 
of  the  heart,  or  to  organic  alteration  of  the  muscular  fibres  or 
their  connecting  cellular  membrane,  is  still  to  be  determined." 

Farther  on  Dr.  Stokes  says — "  That  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
impulse,  and  feebleness  or  cessation  of  the  first  sound,  is  a 
softening  of  the  heart,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  endence  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  may  be  thus  stated : — 

"1.  That  softening  of  the  heart  exists  in  typhus  fever,  as  a 
local  disease,  and  without  any  analogous  condition  of  the  musclca 
of  voluntary  life. 

"  2.  That  in  our  dissections  in  the  last  epidemic,  we  met  with 
this  softening  of  the  heart  in  cases  which  during  Ufe  had  pre- 
sented the  phenomena  in  cjuestion. 
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"3.  That  the  physical  signs  indicate  a  debility  of  the  left 
ventricle  principally,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  organ  which  is 
most  often  altered  in  consistence. 

"4.  Laennec  has  stated  that,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  putrescent  phenomena  is  the  liability  to  softening  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  same  observation  is  found  to  be  true  of  the 
physical  signs  now  described. 

"  The  average  period  when  these  phenomena  appear  is  about 
the  sixth  day,  and  they  cease  about  the  fourteenth  day." 

Dr.  Stokes  considers  it  highly  probable  that  this  softened 
etate  of  the  heart  depends  on  an  iutiltration  through  its  muscular 
structure  of  a  peculiar  secretion,  identical  with,  or  closely 
resembling  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Staberoh  as  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of  follicular 
ulceration. 

"  This,  occurring  in  the  heart,  seems  to  impair  its  functions 
to  a  great  degree ;  but  the  rapid  restoration  of  the  heart  to  health 
points  out  that  the  disease  has  not  materially  impaired  its 
organic  condition. 

"  Finally,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  I  would  draw  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  my  readers  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  these 
,eases,  the  use  of  wine  was  followed  by  the  happiest  effects.  I 
iiuay  safely  refer  to  the  cases  in  proof  of  this  proposition,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  diininishrd  impuUe,  and  m  the  feebleness  or 
extinction  of  the  first  sound,  we  hare  a  new,  direct,  and  impor- 
tant indication  for  the  use  of  wine  in  typhus  fn'er." 

I  will  now  read  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Stokes  has 
Arrived : — 

"  I.  That  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  typhus  fever  must  be 
determined  by  the  application  of  the  baud  and  stethoscope,  the 
poise  being  an  uncertain  guide. 

"  II.  That  a  diminished  impulse,  or  a  complete  absence  of 
impulse  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  typhus  fever. 

"  III.  That  in  such  cases  we  may  observe  a  diminished  first 
soaud,  or  even  an  absence  of  the  first  sound. 

"  IV.  That  both  these  characters  may  exist  with  a  distinct  pulse. 

"  V.  That  although   in  most  cases  the  diminution  of  the 
impulse  and  first  sonnd  co-exists,  yet  that  impulse  may  exist 
without  corresponding  first  sound,  and  conversely,  that  the  first 
soond  may  be  heard  although  unaccompanied  by  impulse. 
VOL.  I.  1^ 
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"  TI.  That  these  phenomena  are  most  evident  as  eonnectedj 
with  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

"  VII.  That  when  the  impulse  or  first  soand  are  lessened  or 
lost,  the  return  to  the  healthy  character  is  ohserred  first  over  the 
right  cavities. 

"  VIII.  That  in  some  cases  both  sounds  are  equally  Jiminiahed. 

*'  IX.  That  in  a  few  cases  the  first  sound  prepondemtts. 

"  X.  That  these  phenomena  indicate  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  heart 

"  XI.  That  they  may  occur  at  an  early  period  of  the  dise&se,' 
and  thus  enable  ns  accordingly  to  anticipate  the  symptoms  of 
general  debility. 

"  XII.  That  the  existence  of  these  phenomena,  in  a  case  of 
maculated  od^iiamic  fever,  may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  a 
softened  statt*  of  the  heart. 

*'  Xm.  That  this  softening  of  the  heart  seems  to  ho  one  of 
the  local  lesions  of  typhus. 

"  XIV.  That  the  diminution  or  cfissatiou  of  impulse,  the  pro- 
portionate diminution  of  both  sounds,  or  the  preponderance  of 
the  second  sound,  are  direct  and  nearly  certain  indications  for 
the  use  of  wine  in  fever." 

Though  thcHe  doctrines  are  entirely  new,  and  may  appear  to 
some  rather  fanciful,  yet  for  their  general  accuracy  I  can  roncb. 
I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Stokes,  in  attributing  the 
phenomena  of  a  debilitated  heart  to  a  toftening  of  that  organ, 
much  less  to  the  interstitial  intiltration  of  a  peculiar  secretion 
analogous  to  that  which  Stuberoh  states  he  has  ohserred  on  tlie 
mucous  surfuco  of  the  intestines  in  dothonenterite.  On  the 
contrary,  I  consider  the  heart,  in  typhus  fever,  to  be  affected  with 
debility  from  the  same  cause  which  induces  a  debility  of  the 
voluutjiry  ujiisclis,  and  of  the  bladder  and  sphincter  aui — that 
cause  is  a  general  prostration  of  nervous  energy.  That  Dr. 
Stokes  has  seen  the  heart  softened  in  the  examination  of  subjecta 
that  had  been  affected  with  typhus  fever,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
I  would  impute  this  condition  to  the  effect  of  putrescence,  a  pro- 
o<«iS  which  it  is  well  known  sets  in  with  great  rapidity  in  cases 
Jirhcre  death  has  been  caused  by  any  malignant  disease.  It 
IS  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  heart  could  contract  iu  a  case 
iere  "  the  right  cavities  were  softer  than  natural,  admitting  the 
through  their  walls  without  much  resistance;  and  in 
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which,  in  the  muscular  structore  of  the  left  cavities,  this  change 
was  much  more  remarkable,  the  weight  of  the  finger  being 
almost  sufficient  to  penetrate  its  walls,  they  were  so  exceedingly 
softened  ;  it  was  very  easily  torn,  and  the  edges  thus  separated 
had  no  longer  the  moistened  appearance,  but  seemed  as  if  quite 
dry.  The  septum  cordis  was  equally  softened ;  there  was  some 
dark  fluid  blood  in  the  right  cavities." 

But  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  many  cases  of  typhus 
the  heart  becomes  weak,  that  this  weakness  is  manifested  by  a 
decrease  in  the  strength  of  its  impulse,  or  in  the  intensity  of  its 
sounds,  or  a  change  in  their  relative  loudness  and  duration — and 
though  I  have  never  witnessed  these  changes  without  accompany- 
ing debiUty  of  the  entire  muscular  system,  and  other  evidences 
of  prostration,  yet  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Stokes,  "  that  in  the 
diminished  impiiUc,  and  in  the  feehltness  or  extinction  ofthefirtt 
sound,  tve  have  a  «<■«',  direct,  and  important  indication  for  the 
tue  of  wine  in  typhus  fever,"  and  one  from  which  the  junior 
practitioner  in  particular  will  derive  the  greatest  assistance. 

But  I  also  agree  with  Dr.  Bell,  the  distinguished  American 
editor  of  Dr.  Stokes's  Lectures,  that,  "  important  as  is  the  guide 
tlius  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  heart  for  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  all,  without  some  experience, 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  practitioner  will,  therefore,  do 
well  to  attend  to  the  following  points,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, in  forming  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  persevering  in 
the  administration  of  wine  to  a  patient  in  typhus  fever : — 

"1.  If  the  tongue  become  more  dry  and  baked,  it  generally 
does  more  harm ;  if  it  become  moist,  it  docs  good. 

"  2.  If  the  pulse  become  quicker,  it  does  harm ;  if  it  be 
rendered  slower,  it  does  good. 

"  3.  If  the  skin  become  hot  and  parched,  it  does  harm  ;  if  it 
ome  more  comfortably  moist,  it  does  good. 
'  4.  If  the  breathing  become  more  hurried,  it  does  harm ;  if  it 
become  more  deep  and  slow,  it  does  good. 

**5.  If  the  patient  become  more  and  more  restless,  it  does 
harm  ;  if  he  become  more  and  more  tranquil,  it  does  good." 

I  have  long  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  students 
the  great  importance  of  studying  with  attention  that  stage  of 
fever  in  which  wine  suid  opium  are  occasionally  the  best  remedies, 
vkith  a  view  of  learning  what  symptoms  indicate  their  exhibition. 
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Iq  tbc  commencement  of  fever,  we  can  decide  with  a  good  deal 
of  certainty  npon  the  most  proper  course  of  proceeding,  but,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  become  more  complicated, 
the  indications  more  confused,  and  the  plan  of  treatment  con- 
sequently doubtful.  In  this  stage  of  fever  it  is  that  we  must  rely 
on  the  tact  acquired  by  previous  experience  and  reflection,  and 
must  often  depend  more  upon  a  correct  estimation  of  the  general 
state  of  the  patient,  than  upon  the  appearance  or  absence  of  any 
particular  symptom.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  do 
more  than  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  showing  that  the 
presence  of  some  symptoms,  commonly  supposed  to  contra- 
indicate  the  exhibition  of  wine  and  opium,  ought  not  to  deter 
the  practitioner  from  their  use,  provided  that  other  circumstances 
seem  urgently  to  require  it. 

Ist.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  tongue,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  fever  I  have  often  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  wine 
and  opium,  although  the  tongue  was  dry,  the  colour  of  old 
mahogany,  or  else  coatt^d  with  a  yellowish  brown  fur,  and  pro- 
truded with  difficulty,  while  the  teeth  and  gums  were  covered 
with  sordes.  Wine  and  porter  in  moderate  quantities  seem 
generally  to  agree  better  with  this  tongue  than  opium  ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  latter  is  indispensable. 

For  fear  of  misleading  you,  I  must  again  remark,  I  by  no 
lueans  wish  to  assert  that  such  a  tongue  uniformly',  or  even  fre- 
quently, indicates  the  use  of  these  medicines  ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  state  of  tongue  and  mouth  will  often  be  observed  at  a  time 
when  leeches  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  required.  Let 
Itbe  clearly  understood,  however,  that,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  fever,  this  state  of  the  tongue  may  exist,  and  yet  wine  and 
opium  may  be  given  boldly,  provided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  seems  to  require  it. 

2ndly.  The  observations  I  have  made  concerning  the  tongae 
are  applicable  to  suffusion  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  may  be  heav)-, 
a  little  red,  very  much  suffused,  and  may  have  the  singular  ex- 
pression of  watchfulness,  combined  with  great  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  is  termed  a  ferrety  eye,  and  yet  wine  or 
opium  may  bo  the  only  remedy  capable  of  saving  the  patient's 
life.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  want  of  sleep 
tends  to  make  the  eye  red,  and  that  this  condition  is  often, 
when  it  occurs  is  maculated  typhus,  analogous  to  the  similar 
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appearance  of  the  eye  which  is  observed  both  in  measles  and 
scarlatina,  in  which  diseases  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
erythema,  and  does  not  contra-indicate  the  use  of  wine  and 
opium  if  other  circumstances  call  for  their  exhibition. 

Srdly.  A  hot  and  dry  skin  does  not  necessarily  contra-indicate 
the  exhibition  of  wine  and  opium,  particularly  where  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

4thly.  The  presence  or  absence  of  delirium  must  always  excite 
onr  attention  when  the  question  of  giving  wine  or  opium  arises. 
I  believe  that  these  medicines  are  never  appUcable  when  the 
delirium  is  violent  and  continuous,  but  the  patient  may  rave  a 
great  deal,  particularly  at  night ;  he  may  mutter  and  speak  to 
himself;  he  may  point  to  various  imaginary  appearances,  and 
may  fancy  himself  surrounded  by  persons  or  things  which  have 
no  real  existence  ;  he  may  be  restless  and  irritable,  constantly 
endeavouring  to  leave  his  bed  for  the  purpose  of  walking  about 
the  room,  or  sitting  at  the  fire ;  and  yet  he  may  be  in  a  state 
urgently  demanding  wine  and  opium.  On  a  more  accurate 
examination,  we  find  that  his  delusions  are  not  so  strong  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  reason.  When  spoken 
to  emphatically,  he  answers  iu  some  cases  incoherently,  but  in 
others  with  perfect  precision  and  presence  of  mind,  and  docs  not 
for  some  minutes  relapse  into  his  former  wanderings.  This  state 
of  mind  is  usually  accompanied  by  aii  almost  total  want  of  sleep, 
and,  in  many,  by  a  great  anxiety  about  their  illness.  To  pro- 
cure sleep,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Latham,  iu  a  late 
number  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  is  hero  one  groat  object,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  means  of  wine  and  narcotics.  In  some  the 
menial  aberration  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  they  have  all  the 
churucters  of  great  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  without  any 
actual  raving  or  delirium.  There  is  general  tremor  and  subsul- 
tos.  The  tongue  is  tremulous  when  protruded,  or  when  moved 
in  speaking,  and  consequently  the  articulation  is  uncertain  and 
interrupted,  while,  in  general  manner  and  mode  of  answer- 
ing questions,  the  patient  strongly  resembles  a  person  affected 
with  delirium  tremens.*  This  group  of  symptoms  is  likewise 
accompanied  by  want  of  sleep,  and  best  treated  with  wine  and 
opium. 

*  It  u  in  thcK  porticnlur  fonnB  of  fever  that  I  have  discoTered  the  great  ntUity  o( 
UrMT  cmeik  aad  opiiuB ;  tea  lait  lectan. 
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5thly.  The  appearance  of  the  face  has  been  much  relied  on  by 
some,  as  capable  of  guiding  us  in  forming  our  decision.  Heat  of 
bead  and  face,  redness  of  the  cheeks,  and  strong  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  are  well  known  as  contra-indicating  wino  or  opium ;  but 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  the  face,  like  the  eye,  may  lie 
snfifused,  it  may  be  seen  occasionally  flushed,  and  when  flushed, 
it  may  be  hot,  and  yet  wine  and  opium  may,  neTerthelees,  be  our 
only  resource. 

6thly.  Headache,  when  violent,  is  at  any  period  of  fever  a 
decisive  circumstance.  Sleep  cannot  be  obtained  while  the  pain 
is  unmitigated,  and  we  must,  therefore,  attempt  to  conquer  it  by 
the  most  active  treatment,  by  local  applications  to  the  head,  by 
depletion  from  the  vascular  system,  and  by  purgatives.  Some- 
times, however,  these  means  fail,  and  the  physician  feels  that  ho 
cannot  pursue  this-  mode  of  treatment  any  further.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  dose  of  opium  boldly  exhibited  will  occasionally 
succeed  in  procuring  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  awakes 
nearly  free  from  headache.  Before  having  recourse  to  this 
remedy,  the  effects  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ought  to 
be  tried.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  fever,  the  headache,  or 
rather  the  heaviness  felt  in  the  head,  is  something  very  diflerent 
from  the  throbbing,  acute  headache  just  spoken  of,  and  con- 
stitutes no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  wine  and  opium. 

7thly.  The  state  of  the"  pulse  requires  to  be  duly  considered. 
Its  frequency  is  not  of  much  importance,  for  I  have  seen  wine 
and  opium  prove  highly  serviceable  in  all  its  varieties,  from  70 
to  130,  or  even  upwards.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  exhibiting 
these  remedies  when  the  pulse  is  strong,  and  more  particularly 
when  it  is  strong  and  hard;  but  the  case  is  otherwise  when 
it  possesses  only  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  small  and  thrilling,  not  resisting  compression  with 
the  force  the  sensation  of  its  hardness  leads  us  to  expect. 

Such  are  the  chief  observations  I  have  made  on  the  particular 
circumstances  and  symptoms  supposed  capable  of  throwing  light 
on  this  important  practical  question.  They  may  serve  to  prevent 
the  student  from  being  misled  by  rules  of  practice  dogmatically 
deduced  from  the  observations  of  any  single  symptom,  and  may 
lead  him  to  turn  his  attention  more  accurately  to  the  previous 
progress  of  the  fever,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient.  It  is 
&lmo8t  superfluous  to  add  that,  when  any  doubts  exist  concerning 
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the  propriety  of  giving  wine  and  opium  in  fever,  they  should  not 
be  tried  unless  their  effects  be  carefully  watched  by  the  physician 
himself. 


Permit  me  next  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  seqaeUe 
of  fever,  and  first  to  some  points  connected  with  sudden  and 
violent  delirium  succeeding  maculated  typhus  fever.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  writer  has  illustrated  with  sufficient  details 
the  fact  that  delirium  of  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  description 
sometimes  suddenly  supervenes  in  patients  who,  to  all  appear- 
ance, have  passed  favourably  thrcugh  the  various  stages  of 
maculated  fever.  I  published  on  a  former  occasion  the  case  of  a 
student  in  Trinity  College,  who  was  thus  attacked  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  have  passed  the 
crisis  favourably,  his  pulse  having  fallen  to  (JO,  and  all  other 
symptoms  of  fever  having  disappeared ;  since  that  observation 
was  made,  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  of  a  similar  description, 
that  I  think  it  right  to  impart  whatever  additional  experience  has 
tanght  me  concerning  the  history  and  treatment  of  this  singular 
species  of  delirium.  It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  nature  of 
the  means  successfully  employed  in  treating  this  affection,  that 
it  has  little  or  no  affinity  to  the  delirium  which,  in  the  first 
stages  of  fever,  so  often  accompanies  true  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  but  is  rather  allied  to  delirium  tremens, 
delirium  traumaticum,  and  acute  puerperal  madness.  As  in  each 
of  these  the  delirium  is  preceded  by  the  operation  of  some  cause, 
which  acts  unfavourably  on  the  nervous  system ;  so  in  the 
delirium  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  the  pre-existence  of  fever 
may  be  assumed  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Neither  does 
maculated  fever  seem  more  inadequate  to  produce  bo  serious  an 
effect,  than  the  act  of  parturition,  the  presence  of  a  wound  or 
fractore,  or  the  long-continued  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  for 
no  severe  typhus  fever  ever  runs  its  course  without  bearing 
heavily  on  the  nervous  system.  The  facts  I  am  to  relate  ought 
to  make  physicians  extremely  cautious  about  pronouncing  fever 
patients  out  of  danger ;  for  even  after  a  crisis,  occurring  in  due 
time,  and  apparently  the  most  aatisfactorj'  and  complete,  delirium 
may  suddenly  arise,  and  may  place  the  patient  in  the  greatest 
peril,  the  physician  having,  perhaps,  taken  his  leave,  in  the  fall 
assurance  that  his  visits  were  no  longer  necessary. 
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Four  yean  ago  I  attended,  with  the  late  Mr.  King,  a  gentle- 
man in  Grafton  Street,  who  bad  fever  witfaont  any  remarkable 
symptom,  or  an}-thing  that  required  the  adoption  of  active  mea- 
snres.  He  bad  maculte,  it  is  true,  bat  the  patient  was  young, 
and  went  through  the  disease  favourably  ;  on  the  sixteenth  day 
his  pulse  had  fallen  to  sixty,  and  all  danger  seemed  over.  He 
had  no  thirst ;  his  tongue  was  moist ;  eyes  clear ;  and  not  the 
slightest  headache,  or  appearance  of  cerebral  determination  :  in 
fact,  when  I  visited  him  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day, 
everything  betokened  a  speedy  recovery.  I  must  observe,  how- 
ever, that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  cases  of  the  kind  I  have 
wtnessed,  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  nervous  excitement 
present,  tending  to  produce  want  of  sleep,  and  consequently  on 
leaving  him  at  my  evening  visit,  I  directed  the  nurse  to  give  him 
an  opiate  draught.  This  was  unfortunately  omitted ;  the  young 
gentleman  became  gradually  more  restless  and  agitated,  began  to 
rave,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  King,  next  morning,  in  a  state  of 
high  delirium.  His  pulse  was  still  rather  slow,  not  mere  than 
GO  in  a  minute ;  his  skin  was  cold ;  his  countenance  collapsed ; 
and  he  had  been  during  the  night  wholly  sleepless.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  managing  this  patient ;  and  it  was  only  by 
means  of  great  attention,  stuping  his  legs,  a  nutritious  diet, 
wine,  and  black  drop,  exhibited  freely  and  repeatedly,  that  his 
life  was  saved. 

Another  case  of  the  same  kind,  and  calculated  to  excite  great 
interest,  was  that  of  a  pupil  of  the  Meath  Hospital.  This  gentle- 
man was  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever,  and  like  most 
patients,  exhibited  maculte  about  the  tifth  day.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  disease,  no  sjinptoms 
of  anomalous  character,  or  of  a  severity  requiring  very  active 
measures.  WTien  first  attacked,  he  felt  rather  nervous  ;  but 
this  was  very  little  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  person  who  had  been 
studying  intensely  for  a  considerable  time. 

At  a  verj'  early  period  he  exhibited  a  tendency  to  tremors  and 
Bubsultus  tendinum ;  but  all  his  other  symptoms  were  mild,  and 
by  strict  attention,  and  the  kind  care  of  his  fi-llow-students,  he 
went  through  the  disease  favourably,  and  appeared  quite  free 
from  danger  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the  seventeenth  day  I 
found  him,  at  my  morning  visit,  in  a  very  promising  condition, 
bis  pulse  down  to  60 ;  his  tongue  moist ;  his  skin  of  a  natural 
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temperature  ;  and  his  eye  clear,  and  nothing  present  but  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  nervous  excitement.  To  counteract  this  tendency 
the  late  Dr.  M'Dowel  and  I  bad  found  it  necessary  to  give  him 
every  night  an  enema  containing  twenty-five  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium.  Unfortunately  this  was  omitted  for  one  or  two  nights 
about  this  period.  The  fever  resolved  itself;  hut  resolved  itself 
during  the  period  of  sleeplessness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  nervous 
excitement.  I  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth ;  I 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  quickness  of 
manner  about  him,  with  some  slight  increase  in  the  muscular 
tremors.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Dr.  M'Dowcl,  and  begged  him 
to  see  that  he  took  his  opiate  that  night.  Before  this  was  done, 
he  grew  much  worse  ;  in  the  evening  he  became  highly  excited, 
then  quite  delirious,  and  towards  morning  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  persons  to  keep  him  in  bed. 
Dr.  M'Dowel  continued  to  attend  him  with  great  care  and  skill, 
and  had  suthcient  iuHuence  over  him  to  make  him  swallow  the 
requisite  medicines,  which  no  one  else  could.  Opiates  were  at 
first  tried,  but  failed ;  we  then  commenced  with  the  free  exhi- 
bition of  tartar  emetic,  and  extract  of  belladonna ;  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  he  took  five  or  six  grains  of  the  latter ;  we 
afterwards  omitted  the  tartar  emetic,  and  substituted  black  drop 
in  its  place:  this  succeeded,  and  after  a  violent  attack  of  delirium, 
which  lasted  for  thirty-eight  or  forty  hours,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  refreshed  and  rational.      It  was 

I  oeeessary,  however,  to  repeat  the  narcotics  for  several  nights,  and 
they  were  not  omitted  until  his  convalescence  became  so  confirmed 
as  to  remove  any  aijprehension  of  a  relapse. 

Here  are  two  cases  in  which  the  disease  declines,  and  the 
patient  is  regarded  as  nearly  convalescent,  when  suddenly 
cerebral  symptoms  of  a  most  alarming  character  manifest  thera- 
selves.  The  fever  subsides,  but  with  nervous  excitement  and 
insomnia,  circumstances  which  have  been  long  observed  as 
characteristic  of  an  imperfect  crisis.  The  point,  however,  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  is,  that  a  person  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  affection  might  be  led  into  a 
very  iraj)ortBnt  error.  He  might,  perhaps,  suppose  this  to  be 
intlammatory  excitement,  to  be  treated  by  leeches,  cold  to  the 
head,  and  other   antiphlogistic   measures.     In  the   first  case, 

liodvcd,  the  symptoms  were  so  violent  that  I  advised  leeching ; 
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bDt  Dr.  M'Dowel  did  oot  applj  tliem,  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  he  did  uot.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  le<.-ches  and  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  are  never  indicatetl  in  the  deliriam 
which  occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  maculated  fever,  or  in 
that  which  follows  the  stage  in  which  the  pulse  falls  to  the 
natural  standard,  and  thirst  ceases,  and  the  skin  grows  cool. 
Such  an  assertion  would  lead,  in  some  instances,  to  an  injadicioas 
and  even  dangerous  method  of  treatment ;  for  cases  do  occur 
where,  under  these  circumstances,  topical  antiphlogistic  measures 
are  absolutely  called  for.  My  object  in  making  these  remarks  is 
to  point  out,  not  the  rule,  but  the  exceptions,  the  numerous 
exceptions  to  the  method  of  treatment  usually  employed.  In 
the  delirium  I  am  now  describing,  the  feet  and  legs  must  be 
constantly  stuped,  the  head  must  be  diligently  sponged  with 
warm  water  and  vinegar,  the  bowels  relieved  by  injections,  while 
opium  is  exhibited  by  the  mouth  or  in  laccmcnU ;  where  therw 
is  warmth  of  the  scalp,  and  the  temporal  arteries  fall,  leeches 
are  required,  but  where  the  scalp  is  not  hotter  than  natural,  they 
would  prove  hurtful ;  in  a  state  of  collapse,  wine  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  bligterg  to  the  nape  or  liead  teem  to  increase  the  delirium. 
When  leeches  are  indicated,  their  good  effects  are  much  enhanced 
by  combining  tartar  emetic  with  the  opium,  provided  no  diarrli 
or  other  symptom  of  abdominal  irritation  can  be  detected. 

The  next  case  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  precedingT 
for  the  delirium  came  on  quite  suddenly  and  without  any  premo- 
nitory symptom,  and  did  not  commence  for  several  days  after 
the  fever  had  entirely  ceased,  which  it  did  about  the  seventeenth 
day ;  neither  was  the  termination,  in  this  instance,  rendered 
suspicious  by  any  previous  want  of  sleep. 

Mr.  was  attended  by  Dr.  Brereton,  who  found  him 

labouring  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever,  which  commenced 
about  the  27th  of  January,  1835.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
excellent  constitution,  and  temperate,  active  habits :  soon  after 
tho  commencement  of  the  disease,  some  brouchitic  symptoms 
appeared,  and  at  the  usual  time  the  maculated  eruption  was 
observed.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  until  towards  the 
fourteenth  day,  when  a  notable  and  steady  improvement  com- 
menced, and  consequently  I  left  off  my  attendance,  having  been 
called  in  about  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease.  As  the  patient's 
couHtitutiou  was  Bound,  his  Criouds  were  not  likely  to  permit  any 
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error  of  diet,  and  I  did  not  anticipate  a  relapse,  especially  as 
there  had  been  no  serious  affection  of  the  brain,  chest,  or  bowels 
during  the  course  of  the  fever.  I  left,  him  cool,  cheerful,  and 
self-possessed,  his  pulse  rej^ular,  about  sixty  in  the  minute,  and 
head  entirely  free  from  pain  or  flushing ;  his  tongue  had  become 
clean  ;  thirst  gone,  and  appetite  returning.  All  these  particulars 
were  of  the  most  encouraging  description,  and  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  any  symptom  indicative  of  the  fast  appntaishing 
danger.  On  the  following  day,  the  eighteenth  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fever,  I  was  again  sent  for  in  haste,  and  found  that 
the  patient  had  become  suddenly  and  outrageously  delirious  daring 
the  night,  an  occurrence  which  seemed  the  more  surprising,  as 
no  other  symptom  existed  denoting  a  return  of  fever.  This 
gentleman's  life  was  saved  with  great  difticuUy,  for  the  delirium 
continued  several  days,  and  was  at  last  only  appeased  by  con- 
siderable doses  of  tartar  emetic,  combined  with  musk  and  opium. 
There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  fever  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  occupied  in  its  treat- 
ment :  I  allude  here  to  the  occurrence  of  sudden  accidents,  or 
the  supervention  of  other  diseases,  producing  a  material  altera- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  leadiug  to  new  and 
more  alarming  dangers.  You  should  not  divest  yourselves  of  all 
further  anxiety  for  the  patient,  or  relax  in  j'our  attentions, 
because  the  fever  has  exhibited  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  a 
favourable  crisis  has  taken  place  :  crisis  may  occur,  and  con- 
valesc^nce  may  be  established,  and  yet  the  patient  may  relapse, 
or  he  may  be  struck  down  again  by  the  unexpected  incursion  of 
a  new  and  dangerous  malady,  or  he  may  expire  suddenly  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  minutes.  The  functions  of  the  brain  and  heart 
may  suddenly  give  way,  and  death  may  take  place  unexpectedly 
and  at  once.  Thus,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  patient 
daring  his  convalescence  falls  into  a  state  of  syncope,  &om 
remaining  too  long  in  the  erect  posture,  and  if  assistance  bo  not 
promptly  aflbrded,  life  is  speedily  extinguished.  In  the  state  of 
debility  which  follows  acute  and  exhausting  diseases,  and  where 
the  patient  is  very  liable  to  syncope,  the  most  assiduous  attention 
is  required.  During  the  epidemic  of  1826,  death  took  place 
under  such  circnmstances  in  five  or  six  instances,  and  the  conva- 
lescents lost  their  lives  from  incautiously  sitting  up  or  walking 
about  the  room  too  long,  or  attempting  to  reach  the  night-chair 
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without  a8si8tanc«.  There  are  many  other  canaes  capable  of 
producing  h  Budden  and  alaruiiiig  change  in  the  state  of  conva- 
lescents from  fever.  One  of  the  most  obvions  of  these  is  error 
or  excess  in  diet,  which  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  return  of  the  Cever 
in  as  aggravated  form,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  gastro- 
enteric inflammation,  and  Hometimes  terminating  fatally  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  sketch  of  a  very 
important  form  of  disease  which  attacks  convalescents  from 
fovcr,  and  runs  a  coarse  of  remarkable  intensity  and  rapidity. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  form  of  disease  has  been  described  by 
pathological  writers :  the  nearest  approach  to  a  description  of  it 
is  an  account  of  the  swelled  leg  which  occurs  after  fever,  given 
by  a  Glasgow  physician.  Dr.  Stokes  and  I  have  given  a  descrip* 
tion  of  II  swelled  leg  after  fever,  as  observed  during  the  epidemic 
of  1B2G,  but  the  important  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease  which  I 
am  about  to  describe,  did  not  come  under  my  notice  until  within 
a  more  recent  period. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  a  fine  young 
woman,  aged  twenty-four,  previously  healthy  and  robust,  was 
admitted  into  our  fever  ward.  She  was  admitted  on  the  26th 
of  September,  having  been  at  that  time  eight  days  ill,  and 
labouring  chiefly  under  gastric  and  cerebral  sj-mptoms.  Her 
treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigas- 
trium and  head,  cooling  drinks,  and  blue  pill  combined  with 
James's  powder.  Under  the  use  of  these  and  other  appropriate 
remedies,  the  fever  declined,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  the 
cerebral  and  gastric  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
complained  merely  of  a  slight  degree  of  feverishness.  On  the 
2nd  of  October  she  was  seized  with  rigors  and  horripilation, 
followed  by  intense  pain  of  the  left  mamma,  accompanied  by 
numbness  and  loss  of  power  of  the  corresponding  arm.  She  was 
le(H-.hcd  with  some  relief,  but  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  next 
day  an  oblong  patch  of  redness  was  seen  extending  upwards 
from  the  nipple ;  the  pain  was  still  violent,  and  she  could  not 
boar  the  slightest  touch  on  the  affected  parts.  The  breast  was 
leeched  again,  and  fomented  assiduously  during  the  day.  On 
the  fourth  the  erysipelas  was  spreading,  and  the  pain  was  still 
agonizing.  She  screamed  out  whenever  it  was  touched,  and 
[^  could  not  bear  even  the  weight  of  her  dress  or  covering.     On 
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examining  the  breast,  no  enlarpement  or  hardness  could  be 
obeerved ;  there  was  no  remarkable  heat  or  tension,  and  ynth 
the  exception  of  a  slight  erysipelatous  redness,  and  pain  rivalling 
that  of  tic  douloureux  in  severity,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  left  arm  continued  numb  and 
powerless. 

This  state  of  thiugs  was  accompanied  by  remarkable  increase 
of  fever,  as  manifested  by  foul  tongue,  accelerated  pulse,  and 
sleepless  nights.  She  now  began  to  complain  of  dull  pain  in 
the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  aggravated  by  pressure  or  motion,  but 
not  attended  with  any  apparent  increase  of  heat,  swelling,  or 
induration.  On  the  fifth  she  is  reported  to  have  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  although  the  watery  extract  of  opium  had  been 
Rdministered  freely  on  the  preceding  day  and  evening ;  the 
erysipelatous  redness  had  extended  nearly  as  high  as  the  clavicle, 
and  the  affected  parts  had  now  begun  to  swell  considerably.  On 
the  sixth  she  is  stated  to  have  had  some  sleep,  and  the  erysipelas 
was  extending,  in  some  parts  covered  with  vesicles.  She  again 
complained  of  cramps  in  the  right  leg,  and  on  making  an 
examination  we  found  considerable  tenderness  on  making  deep 
pressure,  but  no  external  indication  of  disease.  Her  debility 
was  increasing,  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  looseness  of 
bowels,  for  which  she  was  ordered  enemata  of  sulphate  of  quina 
and  laudanum.  On  the  following  night  she  was  attacked  with 
intense  pain  in  the  leg,  accompanied  by  exquisite  tenderness  to 
the  touch,  but  no  redness,  aweUing,  or  increase  of  temperature. 
The  erysipelatous  affection  of  the  breast  had  now  become  pale, 
and  ceased  to  spread.  The  enemata  were  continued,  the  parts 
dressed  with  mercurial  ointment  and  extract  of  belladonna,  and 
wine  freely  allowed. 

She  passed  the  night  in  great  agony  from  the  intense  pain  in 
the  leg,  and  complained  of  frequently  recurring  rigors  followed 
by  perspiration.  She  also  stated  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days  she  had  experienced  repeated  attacks  of  tremor  in  the 
affected  limb;  one  of  these  tremors  attacked  the  limb  on  the 
night  of  the  eighth,  and  continued  for  three  or  four  hours, 
terminating  in  copious  general  perspiration.  These  increased 
on  the  following  day,  attended  with  increase  of  fever,  thirst,  and 
debility,  and  the  pain  in  the  leg  continued  with  unabated  violence. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  erysipelatous 
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rednesa  or  discolouration  of  the  affected  limb,  and  scarcely  any 
swelling.  On  tbu  ninth  she  is  reported  to  have  pussi-d  the  night 
screaming  and  sleepless,  she  vomited  three  or  four  times,  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  bad  a  violent  rigor 
which  continued  from  one  o'clock  to  six  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  profuse  perspiration.  The  right  leg  continued  exquisitely 
painful  as  before,  became  somewhat  swollen,  and  its  veins 
appeared  more  prominent  than  natural,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
colouration of  the  integuments.  Both  arms  were  now  painful  on 
motion,  and  the  left  leg  became  painful  and  tender  on  pressure. 
Under  this  complication  she  sank  rapidly,  and  died  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  dissection,  purulent  matter  was  found  under  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  left  breast,  but  the  gland  itself  appeared 
healthy.  There  was  no  vascularity  nor  other  traces  of  peritoneal 
intlaramation,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy.  The 
right  leg  was  infiltrated ;  its  veins  were  pervious  and  elastic,  but 
their  internal  coat  exhibited  a  rose-coloured  tinge. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  and  formidable  train  of 
symptoms,  arising  without  any  obvious  cause,  running  a  rapid 
and  fatal  course,  and  exhibiting  a  character  of  singular  intract- 
ability. From  all  that  we  had  pre\-iou8ly  seen  or  heard,  this 
young  woman's  constitution  was  robust  and  healthy,  her  fever 
bad  been  treated  successfully,  and  she  appeared  to  be  getting 
over  it  without  any  sinister  accident,  or  any  complication  capable 
of  disturbing  her  convalescence;  yet  at  this  period  she  is 
attacked  with  fever  of  a  new  type,  accompanied  by  local  affec- 
tions of  the  breast  and  extremities,  which  run  a  rapidly  fatal 
conrse,  and  exhibit  phenomena  of  a  new  and  extraordinary 
character.  She  is  first  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  loft 
mamma,  accompanied  by  pain  and  loss  of  power  of  the  cor- 
responding arm ;  then  she  gets  exquisite  pain  of  the  right  leg, 
and  then  of  the  left  leg  and  right  arm ;  in  fact  the  whole  four 
extremities  are  more  or  less  implicated. 

Now  by  what  name  should  we  designate  this  affection,  or  what 
would  bo  the  most  appropriate  term  to  apply  to  it?  Was  it 
phlebitis,  or  erysipelas,  or  phlegmasia  dolens  ?  The  affection  of 
the  mamma  certainly  resembled  erysipelas,  but  differed  from  it 
in  the  agonizing  character  of  the  pain,  and  I  have  already 
observed  that  in  the  legs  or  arms  there  was  no  appearance  of 
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!  phlebitis  I  think 


redness  or  discolouration.  That  it  was 
are  not  authorized  in  concluding,  from  the  phenomena  observed 
on  dissection.  There  was  no  pus  in  the  veins  (an  occurrence 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  acute  character  of 
the  disease),  no  thickening  or  induration,  the  coats  of  the  veins 
were  elastic,  and  to  all  appearance  heulthy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  rose-coloured  tinge.  Now  considering  the  previous  state  of 
the  woman's  system,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  conclude  as  to 
the  existence  of  pure  phlebitis  on  such  slight  grounds,  or  say  that 
the  whole  group  of  symptoms  which  characterized  the  secondary 
attack  depended  solely  on  inflammation  of  the  veins. 

The  disease  of  which  I  speak  simulated  in  many  points 
phlegmasia  dolens,  but  differed  from  it  in  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  breast,  as  well  as  its  more  general  efiTusiou,  and 
the  absence  of  that  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  affected  limb  which 
characterizes  the  latter  afl'ection.  It  appears  to  be  a  form  of 
disease  resulting  from  the  generation  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the 
system,  and  manifesting  itself  in  diffuse  subcutaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  a  low  and  cachectic  nature,  affecting'primarily  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  afterwards  involving  all 
the  subjacent  parts  more  or  less  according  to  their  different 
susceptibilities.  It  was  accompanied  from  the  commencement 
by  increased  irritability  of  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  nerves ; 
indeed  in  the  case  just  detailed,  the  nerves  appear  to  bo  parts 
primarily  affected.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  this  case  is  the  loss  of  power  observed  in  the  affected  limbs. 
In  all  cases  where  a  severe  and  painful  affection  of  the  nerves  is 
present,  you  have  more  or  less  loss  of  power,  but  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
derangement  of  muscular  motion  connected  with  painful  affections 
of  large  nervous  trunks,  and  that  which  accompanies  an  affection 
of  the  terminating  fibrils  or  nervous  extremities.  In  the  latter 
case  the  degree  of  paralysis  is  always  more  considerable  ;  of  this, 
phlegmasia  dolens  affords  a  good  illustration.  In  this  disease 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  chiefly  affected,  and  the  loss  of 
power  is  always  greater  than  when  a  large  nervous  trunk  is 
affected,  as  for  instance  in  sciatica.  In  the  latter  affection  the 
pain  is  often  extremely  violent,  but  the  motion  of  the  limb  is 
never  so  much  impeded  as  it  is  when  the  nervous  extremities  are 
the  parts  chiefly  engaged. 
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Yon  perc«iTe,  then,  that  the  affection  which  I  hare  jast 
described  consists  in  the  derelopment  of  low,  mah'^nant,  and 
irregnlar  inflammatory  affections  in  varions  fMurts  of  the  bodj, 
bat  particalarly  in  the  extremities,  commencing  probablr  in  the 
sabcntaneoas  areolar  tissne,  bat  snbseqaently  extending  to  all 
the  neigbbonrin^  parts,  and  exhibiting  many  of  the  characten . 
of  those  inflammations  which  resolt  from  the  presence  of  an 
animal  poison  in  the  system.  A  peculiar  Ceatore  of  this  affec- 
tion, also,  is  the  intense  neuralgic  pain  which  accompanied  it, 
and  I  think  it  might  with  some  propriety  be  designated  as 
neuralgic  diffuse  inflammation  after  fever.  It  is  accompanied 
by  fever  of  a  peculiar  type,  ushered  in  by  rigors,  an»l  cha- 
racterized by  remarkable  derangement  of  the  digestive  canal, 
debility,  and  sleeplessness.  A  point,  also,  which  deserree 
notice  in  this  case  was  the  recurrent  rigors  and  perspirations, 
marking  the  occurrence  of  new  and  additional  mischief,  and  ^j 
indicating  the  malignant  and  intractable  nature  of  the  disease.     ^| 

One  word  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  disease  with  phlebitis.  ^' 
Some  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  phlegmasia  dolens  and 
swelled  leg  after  fever  are  nothing  more  than  modifications  of 
phlebitis.  I  cannot,  I  must  confess,  agree  with  this  opinion, 
nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  the  symptoms  in  the  foregoing  I 
case  were  referable  to  mere  inflammation  of  the  veins.  I  do  not  ( 
deny  that  the  veins  may  be  affected,  but  phlebitis  is  not  the  first 
link  in  the  morbid  chain,  and  is  itself  merely  a  consequence  of 
the  same  unknown  cause  which  determined  the  inflammation  of 
other  tissues.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  here  that  the  affection  I 
have  just  described  seems  like  otliers  capable  of  existing  in  very 
different  degrees.  Thus,  I  have  seen  some  instances  in  which 
there  was  no  other  symptom  but  severe  pain  of  the  extremities, 
geiiurally  about  tlie  calves  of  the  legs,  and  which  was  relieved  by 
warm  fomentations  and  mild  aperients.  Again,  I  have  seen,  in  j 
addition  to  this  symptom,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  legs, ' 
which,  however,  generally  yielded  to  leeching  and  other  appro- 
priate means.  Probably  we  are  authorized  from  this  and  other 
fttcts  in  concluding  that  the  disease  is  not  always  of  a  malignant 
and  fatal  character,  and  that  there  are  at  least  certain  forms  of  ^, 
it  amenable  oven  to  simple  and  ordinary  treatment :  you  should,  H| 
However,  be  alwnyH  on  your  guard  when  patients  recovering  from  ^^ 
£a\cT  are  attacked  with  pain,  in  the  lower  extremities  particularly, 
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as  this  symptom  not  onfrcquently  ushers  in  a  serious  and 
alarming  disease. 

The  next  case  of  this  disease  obBer\-ed  in  our  wards  occurred 
olso  in  a  young  woman,  named  Dillon,  aged  23,  and  apparently 
of  good  constitution.  She  was  admitted  into  the  fever  ward  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  being  at  that  time  about  seven  or  eight 
days  ill.  She  had  on  admission  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever, 
accompanied  by  intense  bronchitis,  dyspncea,  costivoness,  and 
loss  of  sleep.  Under  the  use  of  cupping,  blisters,  calomel,  and 
other  appropriate  means,  the  fever  and  pulmonary  symptoms 
declined,  and  she  was  pronounced  convalescent  on  the  r2th. 
On  the  18th  she  had  been  up  as  usual,  but  towards  evening 
complained  of  rigors,  and  said  she  felt  her  right  leg  vorj'  painful. 
The  pain  of  the  limb  continued  next  day,  intermitted  during  the 
following  night,  but  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  2Uth  with 
increased  violence.  She  was  leeched  without  much  relief,  and 
on  the  2l8t  she  is  reported  to  be  extremely  feverish,  her  pulse 
frequent,  her  tongue  foul,  bowels  loose.  She  had  passed  u  bad 
night,  and  the  leg  was  still  exquisitely  painful  and  somewhat 
swollen.  She  had  twelve  leeches  again  applied  with  some 
relief,  but  on  the  22ud  the  left  shoulder  became  similarly 
affected  with  pain,  and  so  tender  as  not  to  admit  of  the  sHghtest 
pressure.  On  the  23rd  there  was  some  diminution  of  pain  in 
the  leg  and  shoulder,  but  her  pulse  was  jerking  and  unequal ; 
her  tongue  parched ;  her  countenance  anxious ;  and  she  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back.  She  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  next  day  complained  of  exquisite  pain  in 
the  left  lower  extremity.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
acerbation of  the  febrile  symptoms ;  she  moaned  constantly ; 
her  pulse  became  excessively  feeble  and  rapid  ;  and  she  died  on 
the  24th. 

On  dissection,  the  peritoneum,  particularly  that  portion  of  it 
attached  to  the  abdominal  parietos,  was  found  remarkably 
vascular,  the  vascularity  being  most  intense  over  the  hypogastric 
region.  There  was  no  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  but  about 
half  an  ounce  of  purulent  fluid  was  discovered  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  The  viscera  were  healthy.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  principal  venous  trunks  was  tinged  red,  and  there  was  a 
small  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  in  their  cavities.  On  making 
an  incision  into  the  right  leg,  along  the  course  of  the  internal 
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sapbena,  the  Bnbcntaneous  areolar  membrane  was  fonnd  infil- 
trated witb  sero-sang^ineous  fluid  ;  the  texture  of  the  veins  was 
here  apparently  natural,  their  cavity  pervious  and  filled  with 
fluid  blood,  without  any  lymphy  or  purulent  admixture.  No 
distention  or  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  was  observed. 

Here  you  have  a  case  corresponding  in  its  main  points  with 
the  former,  and  difl'ering  from  it  chiefly  in  being  complicated 
with  peritoneal  inflammation  and  sjuovitis  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  Its  origin  was  similar ;  it  exhibited  the  same  kind  of 
intense  neuralgic  pain ;  the  same  fever ;  the  same  extensive 
difl'usion  of  local  inflammation,  and  the  same  unfavourable  ter- 
mination.  The  chief  points  of  difl'erence  were  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  disease  attacked  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  As  to  the  synovitis,  I  have 
observed  it  in  more  than  one  instance  after  fever.  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  very  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  man  in  this  hospital 
who  was  attacked  with  swelled  leg  after  fever.  In  addition  to 
the  afl'ection  of  the  leg,  he  had  also  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint 
of  60  severe  and  intractable  a  character  that  he  recovered  with 
difficulty,  with  an  anchylosed  state  of  the  joints.  On  the  whole, 
the  disease  which  we  have  been  considering  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  deserves  particular  attention.  It  is  sometimes 
of  a  very  unmanageable  character,  and  baflJes  our  best  directed 
efi'orts.  The  treatment  which  appears  best  adapted  for  it  con- 
sists in  leeching,  fomentations,  and  the  application  of  mercurial 
ointment  with  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  afi'ected  parts  :  these 
combined  with  the  internal  use  of  quiua  and  opium,  with  occa- 
sional doses  of  calomel,  seem  to  comprise  the  chief  remedies  on 
which  we  can  place  any  reliance. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture  I  shall  allude  briefly  to  the  very 
interesting  case  of  Sarah  O'Neil.  This  young  woman  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  17th  of  February,  ha\"lng  been  attacked  on  the 
10th  with  fever  of  the  ordinary  type.  On  the  day  after  her  ad- 
mission she  complained  of  want  of  sleep,  and  pain  of  the  forehead 
and  temples ;  but  she  had  no  raving,  tinnitus  anrinm,  intolerance 
of  light,  or  other  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  She 
had  been  confined  about  a  fortnight  before  she  came  in,  and  com- 
plained that  her  breasts  were  very  troublesome  to  her.  Her  belly 
was  soft  and  fallen,  quite  free  from  tenderness  or  soreness,  and 
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she  stated  that  her  bowels  were  free.  Her  tongue  was  furred, 
her  pulse  130,  the  lochia  suppressed  for  the  last  two  duvs. 
Things  went  on  tolerably  well  for  four  or  five  days,  when  her 
belly  became  tympanitic,  she  began  to  complain  of  pain  on 
pressure.  The  action  of  the  heart  now  became  more  violent ; 
her  pulse  rose  to  140,  and  blood  began  to  appear  in  her  stools. 
On  the  24th  of  February — that  is  to  say  about  the  fourteenth  day 
of  her  illness — her  pulse  was  16U  ;  she  passed  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  bowels,  and  the  tympanitis  subsided. 

In  cases  of  fever  accompanied  by  tympanitis  and  signs  of 
intestinal  congestion,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  particularly 
when  it  occurs  on  one  of  the  critical  days,  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  It  is  in  this  way  that  nature  very  frequently  brings  about 
relief  of  the  congestion  and  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestiuftl 
mucous  membrane,  just  as  she  relieves  congestion  of  the  head 
by  bleeding  from  the  nose.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  I 
attended  along  with  Mr.  Palmer,  some  time  ago,  at  Drumcondrn, 
the  occurrence  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  was  followed  by  the  most 
marked  effects;  her  belly  became  soft,  the  tympanitis  disappeared, 
and  all  her  febrile  symptoms  were  speedily  removed.  The 
appearance  of  blood,  therefore,  at  such  periods  and  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  favourable  occurrence;  nor 
should  it  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  until,  from  its  con- 
tinuance or  its  quantity,  it  appears  likely  to  produce  debilitating 
effects. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  this  hemorrhage  will  require  to 
be  very  carefully  watched.  The  woman's  system  is  that  which 
is  favourable  to  profuse  fluxes  of  blood,  for  it  is  not  lung  since 
her  accouchement,  and  she  has  suppression  of  the  lochia.  She 
has  had  but  little  fever  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  but  the 
action  of  the  heart  still  continues  extremely  violent,  and  her 
palso  is  still  rising.  Respiration,  too,  has  been  considerably 
accelerated,  and,  where  this  occurs,  you  have  always  reason  to 
apprehend  danger.  I  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  hemorrhage  by  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  A 
draught  composed  of  acetate  of  lead,  eight  minims  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  fifteen  minims  of  wine  vinegar,  in  six  drachms  of 
water,  has  been  prescribed  to  be  taken  as  occasion  requires.  A 
large  blister  has  been  applied,  so  as  to  cover  the  epigastrium 
and  sternum,  and  she  bus  been  allowed  port  wine  and  chicken 
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broth.  Where  a  patient,  debflitated  by  inenoas  tent,  haa  1 
attafktd  with  hemorrhage,  yon  ahonld  be  eaielnl  in  suyiiurting 
the  ^Btem  by  imall  quantities  of  wine  and  hj^  nntiitioas  fixid; 
for  there  is  idways  more  or  less  danger  to  be  ^prehended  of  • 
sinking  of  the  powers  of  lifie.  In  eases  of  this  kind  the  eantioas 
use  of  acetate  of  lead,  with  opium  and  wine,  are  the  onty  i 
on  which  we  can  rely  with  any  eonfidenee. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

VRBTOUS   FEVEB. — CADTION   AS   TO    PROGNOSIS. — PRBBCBIPTI0N8   IN 
FEVER. CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  a  case  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  and  which,  as  I  expected,  has  terminated 
fatally.  A  man  named  Lynam  has  been  lying  ill  for  a  long  time 
in  a  large  fever  ward ;  I  wrote  at  the  top  of  his  card  "  Nervous 

bFever,"  and  remarked  to  the  class  that  his  disease  was  pure 
fever,  of  a  nervous  type,  unaccompanied  by  any  symptoms 
indicating  decided  local  inflammation.  You  will  recollect  that 
his  symptoms  were  heat  of  skin,  quick,  weak,  compressible  pulse, 
thirst,  watchfulness,  and  low  muttering  delirium,  unattended 
with  any  appreciable  sign  of  visceral  disease,  or  any  sianptoms 

t  denoting  a  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids.  It  was  not  congestive 
or  putrid,  or  gastro-enteric,  or  petechial  fever;  neither  could  it 
be  called  a  cerebral  fever ;  it  was  only  by  separating  from  it  the 
idea  of  each  of  these  species,  and  by  studying  its  negative 
characters,  that  you  could  arrive  at  something  like  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  tj-pe  of  the  disease.  It  was,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  nervous  fever,  modified  by  the  patient's  previous  habits 
of  long-continued  intemperance.  When  a  patient  addicted  to 
intemperate  habits  gets  an  attack  of  fever  from  cold,  fatigue,  or 

I  exposure  to  contagion,  you  will  generally  find  the  disease  exhibit 
M  compound  or  mixed  character,  the  phenomena  of  fever  being 

leombined  with  those  of  delirium  tremens.  And  bo  it  was  in 
this  case  ;  the  man  had  general  tremors,  with  persistent  watch- 
fulness, and  muttering  delirium. 

His  treatment   consisted  in    the   employment  of  medicines 

.calculated  to  soothe  the  nervous  system,  and  I  kept  a  constant 
wmtch  over  the  state  of  the  principal  viscera.  About  a  week 
after  he  came  under  my  care,  and  about  five  weeks  from  the  com- 

.  mencement  of  his  fever  (for  he  was  nearly  a  month  ill  before  he 
came  to  the  hospital),  he  was  attacked  with  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  face  and  scalp.     The  disease  commenced  on  the 
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ftee.  and,  tnTeOing  npvuds,  voy  npidlj  rt^■r^e«^  the  whole 
8c«lp  and  back  of  the  ntek,  its  pragresa  being  aflcompanied  by 
gtaat  aggnTttion  of  sjmploois.  At  that  tiine  I  remarked  to  the 
daas  that  I  did  not  entertain  any  apprehension  of  a  metastasis  of 
the  etysipelas,  that  I  had  do  fean  of  the  snperrention  of  inflamma- 
tioD  of  the  brain,  and  its  tiain  of  alarming  eonaaqaenoes,  bat  that 
no  good  was  portended  bj  this  attack  of  eotaneoas  inflammation, 
and  no  relief  of  the  internal  parts  ooold  be  expe«ted  from  it,  for 
em;  symptom  t^fwand  aggraTated  from  tbe  moment  that  the 
errsipelaB  eoonMncod.  I  pointed  oat  the  total  inadmismhility  of 
anything  like  ▼igonms  or  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  a  ease  whnc 
the  dtaaaae  had  iq)peared  in  an  indindnal  of  bctdcan  eoastitntion, 
eombination  of  ddiriom  tzemfSBS  with  low 
and  said  that  even  the  remedy  which  we  had  foond  most 
wmjuMful  in  similar  cases,  namelT,  solpbate  of  qoina  and  opram« 
oftnd  b«t  a  feeUa  hope  of  arresting  the  malady.  It  Siiled.  as 
««  expected,  and  tbe  man  died  yesterday,  worn  oat  by  long  soffar- 
iag  tmi  exhaostion.  Eig^iteen  hows  after  death  we  made  a 
noct  earefal  ezamiaatioB  of  all  the  Tiseeta  of  the  thrM  great 
eantiee ;  not  a  sin^  organ  exhibited  the  least  mark  of  inflam- 
matWD ;  w«  ooold  not  find  anywhere  ercn  the  aljghtwt  trace  of 
loeal  eongestion.  Tbe  man  had  all  his  Tieeen  in  aa  appaicBtly 
aoond  and  normal  eeadiiioD,  and  died  of  pare  netiuas  kmr. 

Some  per  Boas  look  apon  the  ensteneo  of  fnar  indiapeadflBt  of 
topical  agsetiGBa  as  pnnly  imsgiaary,  and  deem  thoae  who  havs 
rceoidad  soch  forms  of  disease  ss  too  igaorant  or  too  lazy  to 
amks  ths  necessary  pathological  inTsatigaliaai ,  I  have  not  time 
at  pteaeat  to  cater  into  this  sabjeet,  bat  of  nothing  am  I  more 
ooaTinced,  than  that  fever  may  exist  withoat  any  appraciable 
loe^  laaion,  that  it  may  aflaet  evoy  oigaa  aad  evBty  tiasoa  of 
the  body  alike,  aad  y«t  that  ths  aoai  aesaial 
eaaaot  pat  his  finger  oa  aay  one  angle  part  and  ssy, 
local  infiammatioa  of  a  derided  dMiacter.    I  haTs  met  with 

'  of  this  bet  ia  hospital  piaetiar.  I 
i  wittoh  uaauiiad  aona  time  ago  at  this  hospital, 
which  was  eqaaDy  aa  wiaikabls  tat  ita  extraordinmy  dnrttieB, 
M  for  the  total  abataea  af  aay^ii^  lika  naeval  Iccioo.  Ths 
patient  waa  adBHttad  iato  the  sbmD  frver  ward,  laboariag  oader 
sa  sttaek  of  nemos  ferver ;  ha  had  thnst,  hot  akia,  palaa  fraai 
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sjTuptoms  went  on  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
unaccompanied,  during  the  whole  conrse  of  the  disease,  by  any 
phenomena  indicating  the  existence  of  local  inflammation.  His 
treatment  was  purely  expectant  and  temporizing;  we  had  no 
cerebral,  abdominal,  or  thoracic  lesion  to  combat ;  there  was  no 
organ  in  which  the  febrile  derangement  could  be  said  to  have 
fixed  itself  exclusively,  no  threatening  disorganization  calling  for 
the  employment  of  prompt,  new,  and  energetic  means.  At  last, 
after  the  fever  had  continued  for  very  nearly  three  months,  the 
man  complaining  all  the  time  of  more  or  less  thirst,  hot  skin, 
watchfulness,  and  headache,  with  occasional  delirium,  the  disease 
terminated  in  a  woll-marked  crisis,  accompanied  by  sweating. 
He  fell  asleep,  began  to  perspire,  awoke  with  a  pulse  nearly 
reduced  to  the  natural  standard,  and  perfectly  recovered.  I  may 
observe  that  I  have  never  seen  fever  last  so  long  as  this,  nor 
have  I  ever  observed  a  perfect  crisis  in  any  case  after  the  forty- 
seoond  day.  Some  time  ago  I  attended  the  brother  of  a  gentle- 
man now  present,  who  had  a  long  and  very  severe  attack  of  fever ; 
though  he  never  had  a  remission  during  his  illness,  and  was  in 
very  urgent  danger,  he  got  a  perfect  crisis  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion on  the  forty-second  day,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health. 

Yon  perceive,  then,  that  the  case  of  Lynam  presents  some 
circumstances  worthy  of  notice.  His  fever  went  on  to  its 
termination  without  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  any 
viscus,  and  his  actual  condition,  as  carefully  ascertained  by  an 
accurate  post-mortem  examination,  affords  a  useful  lesson  to 
the  pathologist.  His  case  is  also  interesting  as  showing  how 
previous  habits  will  modify  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  character 
of  fever;  for  in  him  you  have  seen  fever  combined  with  the 
phenomena  of  delirium  tremens,  a  state  of  things  which  it  was 
natural  to  expect  in  a  man  of  extremely  intemperate  habits. 
The  termination  of  the  erysipelas  without  any  sign  of  disorgani- 
zation within  the  cranium  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  In  such 
cases  you  have  it  frequently  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  and  an  exudation  of  pus  on  the 
surface  of  one  or  both  the  hemispheres ;  but  here  you  perceive 
that  there  has  boon  no  extension  of  the  disease,  nor  anything 
that  should  have  induced  us  to  give  up  the  plan  of  treatment  we 
adopted,  and  direct  our  therapeutic  means  to  the  head. 
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Tboe  k  anoUiHr  ibbb,  masd  Too.  in  the  fafer  mid,  wImm 
I  beg  yod  will  stndj  villi  astentaon.  He  applied  for  ndmia- 
maa  hen  some  time  ago.  kbennog  nader  mileBt  aod  geoeiml 
bnodiitis,  aemnfemed  bj  hi^  iaflannnaicny  fercr;  we  took 
him  in  at  the  time,  as  his  eaae  was  ooe  of  the  moat  ngCBi 
inger,  bot  wen  obliged,  bj  the  oowded  state  of  the  hocfital. 
la  p«t  him  into  die  kiga  fever  wnd.  It  is  nmieeesaarf  for  me 
to  detail  the  treatment  employed,  as  joa  bare  all  witntaeed  it. 
By  the  most  enaigetie  imaaiine,  we  sneeeeded  in  cmetiiig  the 
rtiiwaw,  but  Us  eoanalsseeaee  w»s  icaderad  tedious  in  eooae- 
qnenee  of  his  haxing  been  snddenlr  affected  fay  a  smail  qaanti^ 
of  mereoy.  His  month  beeame  raj  soie,  his  breath  takii,  his 
gnaa  spongy,  the  hmide  of  his  fips  eovered  with  lymph,  and  his 
system  exhibited  all  the  marts  of  mercurial  initation ;  hot,  under 
the  ean  of  Mr.  Gndy,  a  gradnal  bnk  decided  improfement  in  his 
eoadition  was  going  on.  aod  he  was  sdvaaeiag  rapidly  in  oonva- 
lesoence,  when,  nnln^ily  for  hmwrif,  he  was  petsnaded  to  lesre 
the  hoepttal  for  the  saks  of  Totiag  at  the  city  of  Dohlin  "It^tym, 
In  doiqg  tikis  be  was  wiiBwsnii  ily  aaeh  fetigoed,  and  was  eiposri 
to  eold  on  retaming  &)im  the  heated  booth. 

Now,  mark  the  eoaseqneneea  of  this  iodiseietion.  This  man 
jost  aimed  at  the  period  of  eoimleseeaee  from  a  sevoro  and 
inflammataty  fefsr,  and  greatly  daUHtated  both  by  the 
and  the  Tettesectioas  and  other  remedies  neetsaarily 
easplojed,  improridently  expoaes  himself  while  his  frame  was 
still  fimanistnd  and  weak,  and  while  his  month  was  stiD  sore  m 
eonaeqaence  of  acrete  moeaiml  aalivation :  in  this  eooditiao  ha 
eipuaea  himself  to  the  operation  of  menial  excitement,  great 
bodily  fittigBe,  and  eold — and  what  ban  been  the  eonaeqaeaees? 
— Why.  that  a  new  attadi  of  fcim  imawwKatrfy  stradc  him  to  tha 
gnmnd  with  a  heavy  band,  and,  after  an  abaenca  of  tea  days,  ho 
retomed  to  the  hoi^ttal  on  the  3^h  of  Jsnaaiy,  wnplainmg  «f 
rigon,  and  other  sjmptoma  indicative  of  eowiwawwiitg  fever. 
We  saw  him  next  moniing,  that  is,  beina  tUa  aev  bner  had 
lasted  man  than  twenty^faar  hooia,  aofl  «•  fcnad  Um  aSaaled 
in  a  most  leeasrfcahb  manner ;  vrefeaad  him  Isbeniing  miim  a 
nnmber  of  seven  symptoms,  which  voild  have  Isd  the  most 
eipeeieaeed.  if  asked  to  gneaa  how  long  hia  fever  had  abeady 
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rare  to  find  fever  at  once  commencing  with  symptoms  such  as  we 
observed  on  the  first  day  in  Vero.  Great  prostration  of  strength, 
hot  skin,  dry  tongue,  pulse  108,  nervous  agitation,  restlessness, 
together  with  subsultus  teudinum,  were  present  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  subsaltus  was  very  remarkable,  and  increased 
to  snch  a  degree'  even  on  the  second  day,  that  Mr.  Grady  found 
it  very  diflScult  to  count  the  pulse  at  the  wrist ;  and  yet,  though 
bis  muscular  system  was  thus  irregularly  excited,  and  its  nervous 
influence  deranged,  he  had  not  even  a  tendency  to  delirium,  and 
he  slept  soundly ;  neither  had  he  the  least  headache. 

I  called  your  attention  to  this  circumstance  at  the  bed  of  the 
patient,  and  I  endeavoured  to  impress  strongly  on  your  minds 
bow  forcibly  this  case  opposes  the  doctrines  of  those  who  attri- 
bute all  the  nervous  disturbance  of  every  part  of  the  system,  and 
amongst  the  rest  subsultus,  to  congestion  or  to  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  When  the  subsultus  had  attained  to  a  degree  of 
yiolence  in  Vero's  case  such  as  we  seldom  witness,  we  remarked, 
nevertheless,  that  he  slept  well,  had  a  clear  eye,  without  the 

'  JtMSt  approach  to  sufl'usion,  and  that  he  was  free  from  headache, 
heat  of  scalp,  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries.  Neither 
were  we  able  to  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  inflammation, 

[  or  even  of  congestion,  in  the  cheat  or  abdomen.  The  breathing 
was  indeed  quickened,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  and  there  was  no  cough  or  thoracic  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. The  belly  was  fallen,  soft,  and  quite  free  from  tenderness, 
and  there  were  no  griping  pains,  flatulence,  nausea,  or  diarrhoea, 
and  yet  the  patient  was  evidently  very  dangerously  ill.  Agitated 
with  subsultus,  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  restlessness  when 
awake  ;  his  skin  was  hot,  his  tongue  dry,  aud  his  weakness  was 
sadden  and  excessive ;  in  short,  he  was  labouring  under  intense 
nervous  fever.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  disease,  and  one  the  very 
existence  of  which  most  modem  pathologists  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  denying ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  seen  several 
examples  of  it. 

I  may  remark  that,  in  the  present  epidemic  fever,*  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease  by  a  well-marked  crisis  never  occurs. 
Now,  in  the  epidemic  fever  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former 

^lecture,  and  which  committed  such  devastations  in  1826,  a  crisis 

fitaa  observable  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  and  was  almost 
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always  preceded  by  rigors  and  a  hot  fit,  attended  for  a  few  hoars 
with  marked  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  and  followed  by  a  most 
profuse  warm,  general  perspiration,  bringing  perfect  relief,  and 
often  so  excessive  that  the  steam  of  it  could  be  seen  issning 
forth  in  vapour  through  the  blankets  in  which  the  patient  lay 
wrapped.  In  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  the  critical  rigor 
often  took  place  on  the  fifth  day,  and  oftener  on  the  seventh, 
but,  as  the  disease  continued,  these  short  fevers,  which,  by  the 
bye,  always  left  the  patient  very  liable  to  relapse,  entirely  dis- 
aj)peared  ;  and  when  the  epidemic  reached  its  acme,  the  crisis 
rarely  took  place  so  early  as  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  most 
generally  on  the  fourteenth  or  seventeenth  day. 

You  perceive  that,  in  judging  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  ancients,  concerning  the  existence  of  critical  days  in 
fevers,  an  observer  of  the  present  epidemic  might  be  led  into 
error,  and  might,  by  generalizing  too  hastily,  arrive  at  the  false 
conclusion  that  this  doctrine  of  critical  days  is  totally  destitute  of 
foundation.  But,  to  return  to  our  patient  Vero,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  explain  why,  in  him,  the  moment  fever  was  excited 
it  assumed  the  nervous  type.  He  had  been  debilitated  by  severe 
inflammatory  fever  and  by  the  active  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
and,  above  all,  his  nervous  system  bad  been  severely  tried  by  an 
unexpected  mercurial  salivation,  brought  on  by  an  unusually 
small  quantity  of  calomel. 

You  arc  aware  that  various  nervous  symptoms  attended  with 
irregular  muscular  action,  and  simulating  chorea,  or  paralysis 
Bgitans,  are  frequently  the  result  of  metallic  salts,  whether  lead 
or  mercury.  For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the  previous  mer- 
curialization  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  nervous  type  of  Vero  "a 
fever.  In  spite  of  all  our  efi'orts,  he  died  exhausted  on  the  tenth 
day. 

As  long  as  life  lasts,  no  matter  how  fatal  the  symptoms  may 
appear  to  be,  you  should  never  despair  of  recovery  in  fever. 
You  will  find  many  examples  of  recovery  in  the  most  hopeless 
oases  in  the  lectures  which  I  have  given  you  on  this  disease,  but 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  striking  illustration  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hudson  of  Navan.  He  consulted 
roe  as  to  the  treatment  during  convalescence,  and  I  shall  read 
for  you  his  report : — 

"  Miss  6 appears  to  have  sickened  about  the  9th  or  10th 
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of  Juno,  1844,  but  I  did  not  see  her  until  the  20th.  She  had  tlicu 
some  very  serioas  symptoms.  She  complained  of  extreme  debility, 
bad  much  subsultus,  constant  sweatings,  diarrhoea  and  me- 
teorism,  and  unusually  severe  headache.  I  ordered  a  few  leeches 
to  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  and  for  some  days  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  diarrhoea  in  check  by  small  doses  of  hydnirgyrum  cum 
creta  and  Dover's  powder.  It  increased,  however,  and  I  applied 
a  blister  over  the  ccccum,  and  Rave  acetate  of  lead  until  a  check 
was  given  it.  By  this  time  (five  or  six  days  after  my  first  visit) 
the  head  had  become  more  seriously  engaged.  She  had  low 
muttering,  lay  on  her  back,  had  involuntary  evacuations,  &c., 
and  diarrhoaa  set  in  more  smartly  than  ever.  I  apjtiied  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  gave  port  wino  in  small  quantities 
pretty  frequently,  and  decoction  of  bark,  with  aromatic  confec- 
tion, and  occasional  doses  of  musk  and  camphor.  I  ceased 
giving  acetate  of  lead  by  the  mouth,  and  ordered  an  enema  of 
four  grains  of  the  acetate  and  four  drops  of  laudanum  to  be 
given  on  each  return  of  the  diarrhcea.  This  treatment  gave  it  a. 
final  check,  aud  though  the  poor  patient's  weakness  wus  now 
extreme,  still  I  had  hopes  that  she  would  fight  it  out ;  but  ou 
the  night  of  June  30th  a  fearful  change  came  on.  Cold  skin, 
succeeded  by  heat  and  excessive  greasy  perspirations,  laborious 
breathing  with  loud  rales,  fluttering  pulse,  at  times  imper- 
ceptible, ike,  &c.  I  was  sent  for  early  on  the  following  morning, 
and  found  her  breathing  loudly  and  hurriedly,  with  sterf.or  ,• 
the  eye  fixed  and  glassy,  pupils  contracted  to  a  point,  face 
bloated  aud  livid,  loud  rales  throughout  the  chest.  I  found 
it  not  possible  to  arouse  her  to  consciousness.  The  abdomen 
was  swelled  and  tympanitic  to  an  enormous  extent.  She  had 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  mouth,  a  commencing  puff  in  the 
respiration.  In  fact,  she  seemed  dying ;  aud  as  the  dosing 
act  of  the  fever  seemed  to  be  a  sudden  pulmonary  congestion, 
I  proposed  to  try  the  desperate  cbanco  of  a  bleeding,  if  only  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  further  measures.  I  accordingly  took  away 
four  ounces  from  the  arm,  aud  immediately  applied  sinapisms 
to  the  spine  and  feet,  and  relays  of  hot  tlanuel,  sprinkled  with 
turpentine,  to  the  belly,  giving  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  brandy  punch.  The  turgescence  and  livid  colour  left 
the  face  after  the  bleeding,  and  never  returned  ;  but  in  any  other 
respect,  save  that  the  breathing  was  a  little  easier,  I  did  not 
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po«HM>M  ftt  l«a«t  Um  n«gftt)Te  quality  of  doing  no  hum.  TIM7 
UTv  mtmt  commonly  prewribed  in  combiiution  with  a  ooonder' 
kbio  qiiantitj  of  fluid,  and  henA6  are  administered  either  in  the 
form  of  dmuKtil  or  mixtnrc.  The  medicine  in  most  genenl  nse 
atnoiiK  the  phyiiiciaoa  of  Dnblin  is  one  which  was  introdooed  by 
1>T,  Cbt'yiio.  It  in  prepartxl  b}'  diBsolriog  a  drachm  of  carbonate 
of  aniriKiiiitt  in  three  ouucoh  and  a  half  of  water,  with  as  much 
hirnon  jiiic«i  as  will  saturate  it ;  the  mixture  is  then  sweetened 
Willi  Myrup  of  oran^^o  pc<!l,  and  ^iven  in  doses  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  ev^ry  third  or  fotirtli  hour.  In  this  way  a  solution  of 
thti  ctlrnt4i  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  possesses  the  properties 
of  li  mild  iinti-fi'brilf;  and  k""''.v  stimulunt  diaphoretic. 

Now  it  cnnnot  bo  denied  that  this  mixture  answers  the  purpom 
of  un  expectant  remotly,  calculated  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  do 
110  injury  ;  but  it  appears  to  hibour  under  one  considerable  dis- 
ailvnntu^i',  it  is  not  a^rooiiblo  to  the  taste.  If  you  taste  the 
oilralo  or  ooetato  of  ammonia,  you  will  find  that  its  flavour  is  by 
no  nieiinB  pbiiiHniit,  and  I  iicwl  not  toll  you  that,  iu  cases  where 
thero  is  no  iictnul  indication  to  bu  fullilled,  it  is  of  importance  to 
have  something  tlint  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  patient. 
Foelingi  tln<r<'f(>rii,  tbn  nwiOHsity  of  altering  this  prescription,  I 
have  lately  intrmluci'd  iinuthor,  which  I  am  happy  to  find  has 
been  extensively  adopted,  and  which  is  formed  by  subHtitutiog 
tbo  curboiiatii  of  Modii  for  the  ('url>onuto  of  ammonia.  The  mode 
in  which  I  goneruUy  employ  it  is  the  following : — cai'bonate  of 
■oda,  »  draohm  ;  water,  four  ounces ;  lemon  juice,  a  sufficient 
qinuitity  to  Knturnto  the  alkali ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounoe  ;  tincture  of  orunge  }H*el,  two  drachms.  A  little  more 
Uiaii  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lemon  juice  will  be  sufficient  to 
•ataratn  (htH  (juantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  whereas  it  would 
take  fh>nt  two  and  a  half  to  three  ounces  to  saturate  the  same 
quantity  of  carbonutu  of  nmmouia.  If  you  wish  to  have  a 
%r«aker  8olutii>n,  and  I  Wliove  it  is  the  better  way.  you  can 
diwolvt'  n  drucbiu  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  five  ounces  of  water 
instead  of  four.  Nothing  can  b«  more  agreeable  in  flavour  than 
this  mt\tur«>.  The  citrate  of  soda  which  is  formed,  does  not, 
it  is  true,  exert  any  active  influence  00  the  animal  eeonomy,  bat 
it  partakes  iu  tb«  pro|>ertie«  of  neutral  salts,  determines  giently 
to  th»  kidneys,  tends  v^  ''  '-  np  s  solahle  state  of  the  buwvb, 
uA  fcnas  ■  wM  gist  refrvshiag  bcTvtsKS.    Th«!  85 
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of  orange  peel  gives  the  mixture  an  extremely  pleasant  flavour, 
and  this  is  further  heightened  by  the  agreeable  aromatic  bitter 
of  the  tincture.  Since  I  commenced  using  it,  I  have  found  it  to 
answer  all  the  necessary  purposes  extremely  well,  and  I  can 
recommend  it  to  you  with  great  confidence. 

A  woman  named  Anne  Scarlet  was  admitted  on  Saturday, 
concerning  whose  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
I  observations.  She  states  that  she  has  been  ill  for  the  last 
eight  days,  and  that  her  illness  originated  in  cold,  preceded  by 
rigors,  and  followed  by  feverish  symptoms.  The  general  pyrexia 
had  subsided  at  the  period  of  her  admission ;  but  she  had 
some  symptoms  worthy  of  utteutiou.  Her  pulse  was  72,  and 
regular  ;  her  skin  rather  cool,  and  her  bowels  natural ;  but  she 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  left  side,  which,  she  said,  came 
now  and  then,  catchiug  her  breath,  and  preventing  her  from 
taking  a  full  inspiration.  This  pain  was  so  intense,  and  seemed 
to  affect  respiration  so  considerably,  that,  looking  to  its  situation 
and  its  effects,  you  would  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  thiuk  that 
it  arose  either  from  pleurisy  or  pericarditis.  On  examining  tho 
chest,  however,  by  the  stethoscope  and  percussion,  we  found  the 
Bound  was  clear  and  norma! :  there  were  no  rales  present,  and 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  heard  distinctly  over  the  whole 
lung.  In  fact,  auscultation  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  pain 
was  not  connected  with  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  or  pericarditis. 
What  then  was  it  ?  A  variety  of  pleurodynia,  well  worthy  of 
your  attention  as  being  connected  in  her  case  with  retention  of 
the  milk  and  engorgement  of  the  left  mamma.  At  tlie  time  she 
was  attacked  with  cold,  she  haiipcncd  to  be  only  a  few  days  after 
childbirth ;  the  feverishness  which  ensued  obliged  her  to  give  np 
nursing,  and  in  this  way  a  sudden  and  unnatural  check  was  put 
upon  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  un  occurrence  of  this  kind 
takes  place,  and  proper  means  are  not  taken  to  obviate  the 
mischief,  a  high  degree  of  local  irritation  is  the  consequence, 
producing  inflammation  of  one  or  both  the  mammae,  which,  if 
not  treated  well  and  energetically,  will  certainly  end  in  mammary 
abscess. 

What  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to,  however,  at  present,  is 
this — that  inflammation  of  the  mamma,  arising  from  retention 
of  milk,  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  pleurodynia  in  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  chest.     The  flow  of  milk  to  the  breasts,  three 
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or  four  days  after  delivery,  is  very  often  accompanied  by  flying 
pleurodynia  ;  and  the  formation  of  mammary  inflammation,  from 
the  arrest  of  lacteal  secretion,  is  also  very  frequently  attended 
with  fixed  pains  of  a  pleuritic  character. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  this  case  was  very  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  you  endeavour  to  check  the  determination  of  fluid  to 
the  breast ;  and  for  this  purpose  you  exhibit  a  purgative  of  a 
bydragogne  kind,  calculated  to  act  briskly  on  the  bowels.  We 
gave  a  combination  of  infusion  of  senna,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
tincture  of  senna,  and  electuary  of  scammony,  which  acted  six 
or  seven  times  on  the  bowels,  and  tended  materially  to  relieve, 
by  derivation,  the  mammary  congestion.  In  the  next  place,  we 
directed  our  attention  to  the  breast,  and  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  milk  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  milk  may  be  removed  from  the  breast  by  means  of  the 
syringe,  or  by  sucking  with  a  breast-bottle,  and  where  the 
tenderness  of  the  part  is  so  great  that  neither  of  these  modes 
can  bo  employed,  the  next  best  means  is  diligent  fomentation. 
This  produces  a  constant  oozing  from  the  breast,  and  if  the 
fomentation  employed  be  made  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-Leads, 
it  has  considerable  efl'ect  in  abating  pain  and  inflammation.  We 
also  opplied  leeches  in  this  case,  not  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  pleurodynia,  but  with  the  intention  of  removing  its  cause, 
mammary  inflammation.  By  the  use  of  means  directed  to  the 
breast,  you  will  find  that  wc  can  remove  all  symptoms  of  pleuro- 
dynia, and  that  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  will  soon 
disappear.  This  is  a  simple  case,  but  it  is  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  it  requires  some  tact  and  management  for  its 
successful  treatment. 

You  have  probably  observed  that,  in  the  treatment  of  all  the 
crises  of  fever  that  came  before  me,  I  have  not  prescribed  altogether 
a  dozen  grains  of  calomel,  that  I  have  very  seldom  ordered  any 
kind  of  purgative  medicine,  that  I  have  been  sparing  in  the  use 
of  leeches  and  cupping,  and  that  I  have  not  ordered  a  single 
patient  to  be  blooded.  This  I  am  sure  will  appear  strange  to  the 
various  sects  of  pathologists  and  theorists  whom  I  have  seen, 
like  so  many  waves  succeeding  each  other,  and  whose  doctrines 
were  equally  doomed  to  break  on  the  solid  and  immovable  shore 
of  truth.  I  recollect  how  each  doctrine  arose,  and  made  converts, 
und  influenced  practice ;  how  each  bad  its  duy,  mid  then  sank 
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into  that  obscurity  and  neglect  to  which  rain  and  profitless 
specalations  are  always  destined. 

I  recollect  when  it  was  the  custom  to  commence  the  treatment 
of  fever  by  prescribing  ten  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  a 
bolus  containing  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  or  by  a  large  draught 
composed  of  infusion  of  senna,  Epsom  salts,  and  electuary  of 
scammony.  I  remember  the  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
bleed  every  case  of  fever  which  came  into  hospital,  no  matter 
what  the  stage  of  the  disease  might  be,  or  what  the  condition  of 
the  patient  was  at  the  time  of  admission.  I  recollect,  too,  when 
the  prostration  and  weakness  which  accompanies  local  inflamma- 
tion, particularly  of  the  digestive  system,  used  to  be  treated  with 
wine  and  stimulants. 

Every  epidemic  is  peculiar  and  distinct  in  its  nature,  and  each 
consequently  requires  a  distinct  and  peculiar  mode  of  treatment. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  studying  fever  unbiassed  by  any  precon- 
ceived notions,  and  independent  of  the  trammels  of  dogmatism. 
With  a  person  who  observes  in  this  way,  who  studies  the  disease 
SB  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  described  ;  whose  practice  is  regulated, 
not  by  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  but  by  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation, carefully  weighed  and  considered  ;  with  such  a  person, 
the  treatment  of  fever  will  be  simple  and  successful,  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  disease  in  which  success  so  much  depends  on 
treatment  as  fever.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  contrary  opinion  could  be  promulgated  in  Dublin. 
Something  must  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  the  truth. 

The  chief  cause  may,  however,  be  traced  to  the  activity  and 
seal  which  inspired  some,  not  only  to  uphold  their  own  branch 
of  the  profession,  but  to  decry,  I  bad  almost  said  to  defame,  that 
which  they  were  pleased  to  call  jmre  medicine.  With  character- 
istic inconsistence,  however,  these  gentlemen,  who  declared  that 
the  treatment  of  fever  was  at  best  useless,  readily  engaged  in  its 
management  in  private  practice,  and  while  they  professed  openly 
their  disbelief  in  the  eflBcacy  of  any  medicines,  they  busily 
employed  themselves  in  prescribing  pills  and  draughts  without 
number  for  their  own  fever  patients.  That  they  thought  their 
treatment  of  some  value  might  be  gathered  from  their  acceptance, 
their  invariable  acceptance,  of  pecuniary  remuneration  from  the 
sufTcrcr's  grateful  friends,  who  little  dreamed  the  while  that  the 
VOL.  I.  21 
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bMlda  wbieb,  with  tntoBMiu;  morement,  to  mdily  i 
Uo»,  belonged  to  pernoDs  who  held,  luj,  who  munUined,  the 
opinion  thut  tiie  treatment  of  ferer  «m  all  a  laree.  Poaterity 
will  Msirealy  give  credence  to  this  fact,  and  will  probably  refnae 
to  boliere  Uiat  aneh  an  opinion  could  have  been  adtaaeed  in  what 
we  are  pleated  to  call  an  enlightened  age,  and  an  enlightened 
oitj.  lliqr  will  scarcely  think  I  speak  the  tmth  in  assuring 
tbem,  that  a  spirit  of  medical  intolerance  existed  to  soch  a  degree 
•t  the  time  of  the  diseovory  of  the  stethoscope,  that  whoever 
in  I)u)ilin  nctivdly  occupied  himself  in  verifuiig  the  researches 
of  tho  imuiortal  Laennec,  whoever  availed  himself  of  the  new 
rcMuiircos  invented  by  this  grcut  physician,  was  sore  to  become 
an  (ittjuct,  not  merely  of  dislike,  but  of  animadversion  and  ridi- 
culo,  on  tiio  port  of  thoHC  who  ought  to  have  exerted  their 
influence  in  Dndcnvouriti^  to  odvancc,  and  not  to  retard,  the 
proKresH  of  Hclcnco.  lliipjiily  for  the  character  of  the  country, 
their  ondcavourH  have  bciii  iruHlriited,  and  the  cause  of  truth  has 
triiirii|ilifil.  Hiifipily  for  liui  students  and  their  future  patients, 
UioHri  tiijicluTK  iiro  now  most  followed  who  best  explain  and  most 
diligently  illualiuto  the  pLcuoiucuu  observed  by  means  of  mediate 
auscultation. 
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YELLOW   FEVKR   OF   THE    BRITISH   ISLANDS. 

Ln  the  epidemic  of  1826,  we  had  several  cases  in  the  Meath 
Hospital  that  presented  all  the  characters  of  yellow  fever.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  for  this  form  of  fever  has  heen  very 
rarely  witnessed  in  this  country,  uor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
observed  in  any  part  of  Europe  to  the  north  of  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
and  other  towns  of  Andalusia.  The  last  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  in  Gibraltar  is  described  by  Louis,  who  with  Trousseau 
and  Cherrin  was  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  investigate 
the  disease.  I  shall  quote  from  his  report  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  which  they  observed, 
and  compare  it  with  the  description  of  the  yellow  fever  of  182(5, 
printed  by  myself  and  Dr.  Stokes,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Meath  Hospital. 

"  The  disease,"  says  Louis,  "  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ; 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  were  alike  its  subjects.  Those 
only  were  exempt  from  its  influence  who  had  been  affected  with 
the  disease  in  a  former  epidemic. 

"  It  commenced  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  sometimes  in 
the  night,  sometimes  fasting  or  soon  after  eating,  usually  with 
an  intense  hcjidacbe,  accompanied  by  chills,  shivering,  pain  in 
the  limbs,  and  soon  after  pain  in  the  back.  A  heat,  rarely 
intense,  succeeded  to  the  chills,  and  was  sometimes  followed  by 
perspiration.  At  the  same  time  the  countenance  became  red 
and  animated ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  it  were,  swollen.  The 
eyes  were  red,  glistening,  suffused,  and  in  many  cases  the 
patients  complained  of  a  smarting  sensation  in  them.  The 
thirst  was  intense,  the  anorexy  complete.  It  was  rare  that  the 
patient  suffered  any  pain  in  the  epigastrium  at  this  period. 

"  The  first  symptoms,  the  headache,  the  pain  in  the  limbs, 
the  anorexy,  the  thirst,  the  heat,  the  redness,  and  the  pain  in 
the  eyes,  continued ;  the  headache  during  half  the  disease,  the 
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pains  in  the  limbs  a  little  longer,  and  the  beat,  which  in  many 
cases  was  but  slightly  increased,  continued  so  during  nearly  the 
same  time. 

"  The  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  so  rare  at  the  commencement, 
came  on  usually  fifteen  or  twenty  hoars  later.  It  was  generally 
inconsiderable,  and  very  few  patients  complained  of  serere  or 
acute  pain.  With  the  epigastric  pain  came  the  nausea  and 
vomitings,  excited  by  drinks  and  purgatives  in  several  cases, 
spontaneous  in  others.  The  dejections  were  infrequent,  that  is 
where  no  laxatives  had  been  administered.  The  abdomen  pre- 
served its  form,  was  supple  and  indolent,  except  in  the  epigastric 
region.  The  sleep  was  inconsiderable — some  patients  were 
restless,  in  some  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jactitation  daring  the 
night;  others,  and  the  smaller  number,  experienced,  as  early  as 
the  third  day,  a  real  anxiety,  could  not  remain  quiet  in  any 
posture,  and  in  some  cases  there  was  delirium.  Bat  this 
symptom  did  not  usually  come  on  till  the  last  day  of  life ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  belonging  to  the 
agony  than  to  the  disease  ;  otherwise,  with  few  escoptious,  there 
was  neither  prostration  nor  stupor.  The  pulse  was  moderately 
accelerated,  regular,  generally  bearing  relation  to  the  degree  of 
heat,  which  was  almost  always  slight,  as  I  have  before  said. 
The  skin  of  the  thorax  was  injected  in  some  cases.  This  redness 
and  that  of  the  ejes  diminished  toward  the  middle  period  of  the 
disease,  or  a  little  later,  and  new  symptoms  appeared.  To  the 
injection  of  the  integuments  of  the  chest  there  succeeded  a  slight 
yellow  lint  of  that  part,  and  the  eyes  were  the  same  colour. 
When  this  colour  appeared  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  before 
death,  it  became  rapidly  brighter,  so  as  to  be  of  considerable 
intensity  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  termination.  In  other  cases 
whore  it  came  on  only  just  before  death,  it  was  slight  at  the 
autopsy,  and  commonly  limited  to  the  trunk.  .\t  about  the 
same  period,  or  a  little  later,  the  matter  vomited  and  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  which  up  to  that  time  had  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  took  on  a  certain  character,  which  they 
have  not  in  the  course  of  the  acute  diseases  of  Paris.  The 
dejections  were  blackish  or  bluish,  and  the  matter  vomited, 
from  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  became  brown  or  black.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  change  of  colour,  the  vomit  was  a  liquid 
matter,  more  or   less  greyish,  mixed  with  a  greater  or   less 
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qnantity  of  mucns,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  blackish  particles, 
like  soot. 

"  .\t  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  uncomfortable  feelings  and 
the  anxiety  continued  during  different  lengths  of  time,  and  in 
different  degrees,  the  strength  diminished,  the  temperature  fell, 
■o  that  the  limbs  were  cold  before  the  agony ;  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  there  was  a  suppression  of  urine.  Sometimes 
also  we  observed  a  sort  of  remission,  an  apparent  amelioration  of 
the  symptoms,  and  death  took  place  when  it  would  least  have 
been  expected,  had  not  experience  taught  ns  to  distrust  this 
deceitful  remission.  In  some  subjects  the  violence  of  the  head- 
ache, that  of  the  pains  of  the  limbs,  the  marked  febrile  symptoms, 
the  numerous  vomitings,  the  uncomfortable  feelings,  the  anxiety, 
the  bright  redness  of  the  eyes,  gave  to  the  disease  a  truly  serions 
aspect ;  whilst  in  others  the  mildness  of  the  fever,  and  of  the 
pains  wherever  seated,  the  absence  of  agitation  and  delirium, 
the  slight  diminution  of  the  strength,  impressed  on  the  disease 
a  character  of  mildness,  calculated  to  deceive  at  once  the  patients, 
their  attendants,  and  the  physician.  It  is  under  this  form  of 
the  disease  that  patients  died  without  taking  to  their  beds — on 
foot,  as  it  was  expressed  by  their  friends.  Thus  Dr.  Muthias, 
who  died  after  an  illness  of  four  or  five  days,  experienced  no 
other  symptoms  but  severe  pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  a 
suppression  of  urine.  He  had  no  nausea ;  ho  did  not  vomit ; 
his  mind  was  perfectly  clear  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease. 

"This  kind  of  Intent  condition  of  the  yellow  fever  does  not 
distinguish  it  frum  the  acute  diseases  of  Paris,  which  also  are 
often  obscure,  and  their  symptoms  mild ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  usually  fatal 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day.  And  this  latent  form  reminds 
us  at  once  of  certain  facts  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  instances 
of  individuals  who  have  retained  their  clearness  and  calmness  of 
mind  from  the  moment  of  swallowing  the  poison  until  their  death. 

"  I  add,  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  does  not  correspond 
always  with  that  of  the  lesions.  Of  these  last,  one  only  was 
constant,  the  specific  alteration  of  the  Uver.  The  inflammatory 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  comes  next  in 
frequency,  and  sometimes  explains  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
Kutisfuctory  the  symptoms  that  had  been  observed." 
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diMa ;  nleerated  in  two  eaaes ;  and  oataial  m  five  eaaaB. 

"  The  mocoas  membrane  of  the  doodenam  waa  red  ia  a  fittio 
BMnthaa  half  of  the  eaaea ;  aoftmed  in  the  aane  — mher ;  and 
tbMtJJHwed  hi  one  eaee. 

"  The  small  intestines  eoataioed  a  greater  or  lean  ifmatisj  of 
reddish,  brownish,  bIackiah,or  peiiiBetlj  Uaek  matter,  in  t«9-thiids 
of  the  eaaea.  Its  moooos  memfarane  was  afigfatljr  i"j— t—l  ^g 
red  m  apaeea,  in  a  little  leas  than  half  the  eaaea.  JtB 
waa  more  or  less  diminished  throogh  its  wiiolo  langA,  or 
a  part  of  its  extent  only,  in  rather  a  greater  nombar  of  ohb. 
It  waa  partiallj  thickened  in  one  case ;  in  no  eaae  waa  is  nbw 
ated  ;  and  Ptoyer'a  glands  were  alwaja  natoral. 

"  The  large  intestine  was  of  greater  siae  than  nanal  in 
oaaea.  In  fiAeen  cases  it  contained  a  matter  of  a  wiae  1 
Mloor,  or  bladdsh,  or  browniah,  or  ehoeolata-eoiaaicd, 
aottrdy  bLick.  Its  mocoas  memhrana  was  of  a  pale  or 
ni  ealoor  in  five  eases ;  grejiah,  jellowiah.  or  whitish  in  tha 
dthsn.  Its  conaiateoce  was  mote  or  Isaa  «ii™^i«lt*<<  is  thrsa- 
iMrths  of  the  sabjecta.  Its  thiekneaa  was  iacnased  ia  ttne 
eaaea;  and  twice  ww  faand  it  ali^rt^y  nleerated. 

eana;  the  ecrrieal  glands  in  one  eaae ;  in  another  ease  eae  of  the 
^sada  abof*  the  MisvyAKtt  was  red.  softened,  and  Ter7 
**  Ths  tmr  waa  of  peats  siae  than  nstml  in  two  < 
little  firasr  thaa  asoal  ia  tlnwe  eases ;  a  little  leaa  firm 
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others.  Its  cohesion  was  increased  in  six  cases,  diminished  iu 
seven.  Its  colour  was  altered  in  every  case ,-  sometimes  it  was  of 
the  colour  of  fresh  butter,  sometimes  of  a  straw  yellow,  a  clear 
coffee  and  milk  colour,  sometimes  a  gum  yellow,  sometimes  of  an 
orange  colour. 

"  The  spleen  was  softened  in  eight  cases,  and  to  a  moderate 
degree,  with  one  exception.    It  was  hirger  than'usual  in  five  cases. 

"  The  lesions  which  we  have  thas  placed  before  the  reader 
were  rarely  considerable,  lery  often  insuficietit  to  explain  the 
dtath,  and  when  this  explanation  was  afiorded,  it  was  by  a  com- 
bination of  several  lesions. 

"  These  lesions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  some  of  them 
peculiar,  or  almost  exclusively  peculiar,  to  subjects  dying  of 
yellow  fever ;  others  common  to  those  subjects,  and  to  subjects 
who  have  died  of  other  acute  diseases.  The  red  or  black 
matter  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  remarkable 
alteration  of  the  liver,  are  of  the  first  class,  all  the  other  lesions 
of  the  second. 

"  The  red  or  black  matter  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  not 
having  been  found  in  all  the  cases  of  yellow  fever,  it  cannot  be 
considered  an  anatomical  character  of  the  disease.  But  it  is 
not  so  ivith  the  alteration  of  the  liver,  which  was  more  or  Uss 
exactly  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  essent'uil  anatomical  cliaracter  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar  of  1828. 

"Amongst  the  lesions  of  the  second  class,  the  yellowness  and 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  should 
be  especially  remarked,  as  well  from  their  frequency  as  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  come  on.  The  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  not  having  taken  place  in 
all  the  cases,  and  Peyer's  glands  not  having  ceased  to  be  natural, 
it  follows  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  of 
1828,  is  not  a  gastritis,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  not  a 
typhoid  fever.  This  last  conclusion  is  even  more  strict ;  for  not 
only  was  there  an  absence  of  the  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  of  yellow  fever,  but  these  bodies  presented 
other  lesions  which  are  not  found  in  the  victims  of  the  first 
disease,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  the  second  disorder. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  of 
1828,  and  where  is  the  seat  of  it  ?     If  it  be  neither  a  gastritis 


CLnnCAl.   MZDICISC 


nor  n  typhoid  f«t«r,  D«itb«r  it  it  a  hemorriuge,  m  it  hss  Utelj 
I  }tMn  HAi<]  to  bo,  for  the  bcmorrh&ge  did  not  take  place  io  all 
canfiH.  In  it  a  diiw^aMo  of  tho  liver  ?  Undoabtedlj  the  lirer  was 
tlid  orf(An  (irincipnlly  and  oiinentiallj  affected ;  still  we  canoot 
7<'^'«r<l  tho  3'ollow  fever  as  simply  a  diaease  of  the  liver,  beeanae 
itfi  \i<HUtn,  at  b-aat  in  tlio  {ir<!)tc>nt  condition  of  science,  does  not 
axpliiiii  tlio  fiilirilc  xyinptoma  in  the  cases  where  this  was  the 
Only  itmion  ;  and  in  tho  aecoud  place,  becaase  it  is  entirelj 
ItiHiilTlriKiit  to  Kxplain  tho  death. 

"  An,  tiion,  a  strict  analysia  of  tho  anatomical  appearances  of 

tlio  ydllow  fov«ir  of  (lihrullur  of  lft28,  proves  the  existence  of  a 

onunii  iiiipqiinl  in  its  oporation,  and  of  which  but  one  effect  is 

idoiiHtaiil,  tli*<  KpiHiifhi  alteration  of  the  liver,  and,  us  in  a  third 

pari  (if  tho  raH(>N,  il  in  diriu-tly  to  tliiM  rause  that  we  are  obliged 

to  ri'fi'r  tho  dttath,  wo  naturally  ask  how  does  this  act,  through 

Uio  tnt'diuni  <»f  what  Hyati'in  docs  it  exert  its  influence  on  the 

r  vi'tinoiiiY  '/     In  it  throu);h  tho  nervous  Hystcm  ;  is  it  through  the 

Ltlooii,  in   which,   howi-vor,   wo  have    not  detected  any  especial 

f  biiuiilloationM  ?  " 

Lot  UN  now  ooinpiiro  with  this  description  the  epidemic  I  wit- 
llCHscd  in  Uublin  in  iH'iti.  Tho  first  case  I  shall  speak  of  is 
Uial  of  J«>hn  Uall,  agod  35.  Admitted  about  the  10th  of 
jKUUHrv.  l>alo  of  illncHs  unknown;  probably  aboui  seven  or 
•ight  AiKjf*.  Toud«ra«<aM  of  epigastrium  chief  symptom,  and 
with  a  eoMttveuoRs  ;  skin  hot ;  tongue  very  dry  and  brown  in 
OMtIrr,  ed|roa  whit<<,  a  litUe  moist ;  much  debility ;  appeared 
lilit|k(d,  but  uo  deliriooi :  memory  uiM!«rtaiu  :  at  one  time  he  said 
h«  was  two  di^vs  iU  ;  at  anoUter,  for  sereial ;  belly  hard,  fiilL — 
f  '^^MlTHUN,  mul  piufttirt*  ttHk  <fjpirgal  nUtf. — 

N  X.  _  got  ^^m^ttimf  dpaifto*,  aad  b«gu  to  wwnplain  of 
fO«|^— Bft*l#r  Ml  tin  Hutt  Ml  tkt  ftUatrimf  dag. — That  nigbt 
Im  bMUM  y«ttow,  btiat  aMTtdwl  ia  UMabdoauaal  i 
dKai  ftl  I  a.M.  jtwlsii^y. 
IKMtWiMi  ao  ktmn  V^  ilMdk— Bo^  ««0 
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men  :  liver  natural ;  no  obstructions  in  ducts ;  bile  in  gall- 
bladder ;  stomach  of  a  dark  purple  colour  auivcrsally ;  mucous 
membrane  increased  in  tliicknesa,  bleeds  when  torn,  is  evidently 
a  little  softened,  villous  coat  like  velvet ;  when  in  water,  villosities 
whitish  and  floating.  Near  the  pylorus  wo  observed  a  very 
carious  and  beautiful  appearance ;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
here,  as  in  other  parts,  of  a  purplish -red  colour,  marked  in  many 
places  by  rings  of  a  white  colour,  and  perfectly  circular,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Those  rings,  formed  by  a  circle 
about  half  a  line  in  breadth,  included  a  space  purple  like  the 
rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  in  many  places  intersections 
of  these  white  circles  were  observed  :  white  serpentine  lines  were 
also  apparent  in  this  part  of  the  stomach.  On  placing  the 
stomach  in  water,  we  discovered  that  these  white  circles  and 
serpentine  Unes  were  formed  by  the  extremities  of  villous  pro- 
cesses, which  had  not  a  purple  colour  like  the  rest.  Duodenum 
was  also  red,  but  the  redness  decreased  gradually.  One  intus- 
aiacfption,  incltulhuj  a  portion  of  intestine  »i.t  inches  in  length, 
teas  found  in  the  snmU  intestines.  The  invaijinuted  portion  of 
intestine  was  easily  withdrawn  from  within  that  which  had 
enclosed  it,  and  there  was  not  the  slifihtest  mark  of  inflammation 
in  either. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  morbid  appearances  exhibited  by 
those  fatal  cases  of  fever  which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the 
epidemic  of  182(5.  We  lost  nearly  twenty  patients,  in  whom  the 
symptoms  ran  nearly  the  course  above  detailed.  In  all,  the 
abdomen  became  hard  and  tender  about  the  epigastrium  and 
hypochondria,  and  often  without  any  premonitory  8ymj>tom8 
indicative  of  the  approaching  danger.  This  hardness  and  knotted 
feel  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  followed  by  an  appearance 
of  ijeneral  jaundice  of  a  briijht  ydloir  colour,  accompanied  by 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  countenance,  a  very  quick  and  hurried 
pnlse,  and  coldness  of  extremities.  Death  generally  took  place 
in  such  cases  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  appearance  of 
the  jaundice,  and  was  preceded  in  some  cases  by  geuerul  convul- 
sions (as  was  reported,  but  we  ourselves  did  not  observe  any 
general  convulsions);  in  most,  by  spasms  limited  to  the  abdomen, 
and  which  obtained  among  the  nurses  the  appropriate  name  of 
"  Twisting  of  the  guts,"  a  name  which  agrees  singularly  with  the 
intestinal  intas-susceptious  found  in  almost  all.     Before  entering 
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into  the  sabject  of  the  pathoIogT  of  this  singoUr  fonn  of  fovc-r.  I 
shftll  detail  a  few  more  examples  of  it. 

John  Rochford,  aged  SO,  was  admitted  into  abed  No.  4,  wiUi 
low  fever ;  became  coDTaleaeent  after  a  few  dava  without  aaj 
legolar  crisis ;  appetite  returned,  and  ha  continaed  well  for  aboat 
six  days,  when  he  relapsed.  Bellj  a  little  hard,  and  tender 
to  the  toacb ;  complained  only  of  oostiveBeBa ;  some  pnrgatiTa 
medicine  was  directed,  which  not  having  the  desired  effect,  an 
oil  draoght  was  pre«:ribed,  and  having  operated  freely,  patient 
appeared  much  relieved  at  next  visit ;  but  between  11  and  12 
p.m.  was  seized  with  convabions  of  belly,  bat  not  of  extremities; 
suddenly  became  jaundiced,  and  died  next  morning.  The  tip  of 
his  nose  became  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  friends  having 
taken  away  the  body,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  morbid  appearances. 

We  have  had  several  cases  in  which  the  nose  became  purple 
in  fever,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  all  proved  fatal.  When 
the  purple  nose  is  combined  with  general  janndica,  the  patient 
presents  a  truly  frightful  appearance  ;  this  has  haj^ned  in  fire 
or  six  instances.  Sometimes  the  purple  colour  is  limited  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  while  in  other  cases  it  spreads  fr«m  the  nose  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cheeks.  The  parts  about  to  become 
purple  assume  at  first  a  pale  appearance ;  this  ^^^*r*f^^^  ia 
gradually  converted  into  a  livid  leaden  hue ;  and  the  put 
becomes  quite  purple  generally  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty' 
ibur  hours.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  parts  thus  aSMted 
preserve  their  natural  heat  until  shortly  before  death,  when,  of 
coarse,  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  among  the  first  parts  to  grow  cold. 
In  the  case  of  a  girl  in  shed  No.  2,  whose  nose  and  cheeks 
became  purple,  this  change  took  place  more  slowly  than  osaaL 
At  first  the  parts  were  observed  to  be  covered  with  broad  patches 
of  a  wax-like  whiteness,  somewhat  eloTated  above  the  surround* 
ing  Buriaee,  which  so  much  resembled  orticaria  that  it  waa 
considered  to  approach,  in  its  natnre,  to  that  eruption ;  the 
following  day,  however,  these  spots  wen  found  to  ha?a  become 
of  a  red  colour,  and  on  the  next  day  the  redoeaa  waa  converted 
into  a  deep  purple.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  be«t  of 
these  parts  was  not  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  She 
died  on  the  following  day. 

Ib  the  ease  of  a  woman,  also  in  shed  No.  2,  in  whom  the  tip 
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of  the  uoso  and  the  ends  of  some  of  the  toes  became  purple,  these 
parts  were  tender  to  the  touch  ;  this  woman  recovered.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  tepid  stupes  or  poultices 
kept  constantly  applied  to  the  discoloured  parts ;  a  small  portion 
of  the  nose  separated  and  came  away  in  the  form  of  a  slough. 
These  facts  prove  that  this  purple  colour  of  the  nose  and  other 
parts,  in  many  instances,  at  least,  arises  from  a  condition  of  the 
vascular  system  of  these  parts  closely  allied  to  inflammation. 
We  possess  a  drawing  of  a  patient  in  whom,  from  the  effects  of 
cold,  the  tops  of  the  fingers  became  purple  and  excessively 
tender  when  exposed  even  to  the  common  temperature  of  the 
wards  in  winter.  Great  relief  from  pain,  and  some  diminution 
of  intensity  in  the  colour  was  obtained  by  keeping  the  fingers 
immersed  in  tepid  water.  This  case,  which  was  treated  by  Mr. 
M'Namara,  had  lasted  for  some  weeks  before  admission,  and 
yielded,  but  not  until  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  to  the 
employment  of  tepid  applications,  &c. 

Patrick  Mahon,  aged  45,  a  stone  cutter,  strong  habit. 
Admitted  into  shed  No.  4,  labouring  under  fever  of  a  typhoid 
character.  Tongue  loaded  ;  teeth  covered  iit'ith  sordes  ;  abdomen 
hard ;  tenderness  of  epigastrium,  and  hypochondria  on  pressure ; 
complained  of  weakness. — Twenty  leeches  were  applied  to  ike 
epigattrium,  and  purgalice  injections  administered.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  appeared  slightly  yellow  ; 
abdomen  still  hard ;  pulse  weak  and  quick ;  much  debility. — 
Was  ordered  some  blue  pill,  and  ta  repeat  the  injections. — At  the 
next  visit,  the  yellow  colour  continuing,  the  abdomen  being  still 
hard,  and  the  epigastrium  tender,  twenty  leeches  were  again 
applied,  and  the  former  medicines  repeated.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  evening  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  early  next 
morning.  The  convulsions  only  appeared  to  affect  the  abdomen. 
— Body  not  examined. 

John  Gaven,  aged  22.  This  man's  case  differed  in  no  material 
circumstances  from  the  preceding  cases. — Dissection  twenty 
hours  lifter  death.  Body  extremely  well  made,  strong,  and 
muscular.  Nothing  morbid  in  head  or  thorax,  except  dilatation 
of  some  bronchial  tubes.  Abdomen :  five  intussusceptions  in 
tmall  intestines,  without  any  adhesion  or  marks  of  recent  injiam- 
mation ;  other  parts  of  the  intestines  considerably  contracted  ; 
moooua  membrane  of  stomach,  from  cardiac  orifice  to  within 
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Peter  Kelly,  aged  28,  on  the  29th  December  was  admitted 
into  No.  4  fever  shed  ;  stated  that  for  two  days  previously  he  had 
severe  cough  without  expectoration;  pulse  110,  strong;  face 
flashed ;  tongue  white,  moist ;  pain  across  forehead,  and 
general  distress ;  groat  tenderness  of  epigastrium  and  right 
hypochondrium  ;  costive  ;  thirsty  ;  abdomen  hard  :  on  examina- 
tion no  morbid  rale  was  perceptible  ;  respiratory  murmur 
natural. — 30th  Dec.  Ventesectio  ad  'xv.  Hinulinea  xx.  epigas- 
trio.  Pilula  purgantea  et  mistura  piinjans. — 31st.  Cough  very 
severe.  Vesicatorium  pectori.  Mistura  pectoralis. — Ist  January, 
1827.  During  last  night  became  jaundiced  ;  considerable  distress 
this  morning ;  black  stools ;  great  tenderness  of  epigastrium 
and  right  hypochondrium  ;  cough  very  troublesome.  Venasectio 
ad  5xii.  Hinulines  xxx.  hypochondrio  et  epigaatrio.  Ahra- 
dantur  cap'dli  et  applk-etur  resiciitoriiiin  vertici.  Siimat  omni 
hord  calomelanos  gratia  duo. — 2nd  January.  Much  relieved ; 
skin  not  nearly  so  yellow  ;  tenderness  greatly  diminished  ;  some 
sweat  last  night.  Repetantur  pilnhe. — 3rd.  Considerably  im- 
proved ;  skin  nearly  natural. — 4th,  Mouth  affected  with 
mercury ;  skin  natural.  Omittantur  vicdicamenia.  —  5lh. 
Removed  to  convalescent  ward. — 7th.  Convalescence  continues, 
haAring  now  no  complaint  but  slight  soreness  of  mouth. 

Here  the  yellow  colour  appeared  about  the  fifth  day,  and 
sweat  attended  with  much  relief  on  the  seventh  day.  The 
symptoms  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  violence  of  the  febrile 
reaction,  pain  of  forehead,  great  tenderness  of  epigastrium  and 
right  hypochondrium  ;  blackness  of  stools,  and  hardness  of  the 
belly.  We  shall  just  now  see  the  great  importance  of  these 
syraptoms  in  determining  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

January  14th. — Thomas  Kearney,  aged  38,  labourer ;  has 
been  ill  for  eight  days  ;  was  first  attacked  with  rigor  and  pains 
of  loins  and  limbs,  which  still  continue.  He  also  complains  of 
cough  and  pain  of  chest ;  head  first  attacked  on  fifth  dny ;  was 
taken  into  hospital  the  following  day  ;  got  some  purgative,  which 
operated  powerfiilly.  Present  symptoms :  skin  dry  and  hot ; 
eyes  and  skin  yellow  ,-  great  pain  of  head  ;  tongue  dry  and 
white ;  pulse  60 ;  the  colour  of  stools  very  dark ;  epigastrium 
tender. — Jannary  15th.  Applicentur  kinidinea  xx.  ep'ujastrio  et 
veiiratorium  pectori.  R.  P'duUe  hydrargi/ri,  gr.  ix. ;  extracti 
hyoacyami,  gr.  vi. ;  M.  inpdulas  tres  divide  ;  tumat  i.  ter  indie. 
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vesitatorium  hypochondrio ;  vini  ^yi. — January  3rd.  A  good 
deal  of  cough  ;  raves  continually  ;  yellowishneBS  deeper  ;  many 
yt'llowish  stools  passed  under  her;  debility  much  increased; 
thirst  continues ;  tongue  black  and  parched ;  heat  natural ; 
tremor ;  pulse  84  ;  blister  rose  but  little ;  deglutition  impeded 
by  a  spasm ;  just  before  visit  was  seized  with  a  fit,  attended 
with  spasms  and  rigidity  of  joints,  which  lasted  about  a  minute  ; 
feet  cold.  Vini  rubri  jvj.;  applice.ntur  sinapismi  pedibiu ; 
rcpetatur  mistura  camphorce, — January  4th.  Sensible  when 
spoken  to ;  puts  out  tongue  when  desired ;  but  at  all  other 
times  raving  ;  seems  to  suffer  extremely  when  joints  are  moved ; 
frequent  tremor  and  shuddering ;  rested  scarcely  any ;  other 
symptoms  as  yesterday  ;  some  swelling  of  ankles.  Applicentur 
vesicat(rria  suris  ;  rini  'vj. — January  5th.  Moaning  and  raving 
during  the  whole  night ;  no  vomiting ;  cough  looser ;  slept  a 
little  this  morning  ;  stools  yellow  ;  tongue  parched  ;  blisters  rose 
veil ;  drinks  abundantly ;  less  yellowness ;  no  headache ;  eyes 
suffused ;  pulse  84,  scarcely  to  be  felt,  regular ;  no  coldness 
of  extremities  ;  flatulence.  Rcpetatur  rinum. — January  6th. 
Slept  well ;  no  raving ;  countenance  improving ;  fever  much 
diminished  in  every  respect. — January  7th.  Tongue  clean  ;  pulse 
80,  stronger  than  before  ;  a  large  purple  spot,  not  elevated, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  right  instep  ;  it  is  in  some 
places  vesicated  ;  appetite  good ;  slept  well ;  smaller  spots  on 
other  foot ;  camphorated  spirit  to  be  applied  to  spots.  Ilaheat 
tulphatis  quiiue  grantim  ter  in  die. — January  8th.  Edges  of 
large  spot  more  vesicated ;  whole  surface  has  a  redder  and 
less  purple  colour ;  three  stools  during  night ;  little  sleep. 
Repetantur  piluhe  sulphatis  qiuna  et  vinum. — January  9th. 
Redness  of  right  eye,  not  painful ;  foot  better.  Applicentur 
hirudinei  ii.  conjunctivte. — January  10th.  Convalescent ;  re- 
mained for  about  a  week,  and  was  discharged  cured. 

The  symptoms  of  this  case  were  very  alarming ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  on  the  '2nd  and  3rd  of  January  we  had  little  expec- 
tation of  her  recovery.  At  this  period  the  involuntary  discharge 
of  stools,  the  extreme  weakness  of  pulse,  black  parched  tongue, 
general  debility,  raving,  tremors,  spasmodic  affection,  which 
snpervened  when  she  attempted  to  swallow,  and  finally,  the 
hard  and  ktwtted  slate  of  the  abdominal  tnusclcs,  together  with  a 
fit  of  general  tonic  spasms  ;  all  these  symptoms,  combined  with 
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tho  )<'llow  colour  of  tlio  skin,  rendered  her  recovery  very  impro- 
bal>K>.  The  treatnitnu  was  iu  the  commeDcement  antiphlogistic. 
The  nilro  \\n»  presuribi-d  in  order  to  relieve  the  rheumatic  pains; 
but  on  the  following  day  it  was  abandoned,  and  a  preference 
(;iv(>u  to  ealomol  and  opium  for  obvions  reasons.  Nitre  does  not 
iirl  fiivi>urnlily  iu  cases  where  much  debility  is  present,  or  where 
the  atouioch  is  weak. 

In  aeveral  of  the  rases  attended  with  jaundice  which  proved 
fatal,  tho  BVinptonis  wi-ro  very  similar  to  those  described.  The 
ease  of  M'Quillan  may  be  looked  on  as  presenting  a  good 
example  of  this  puculiar  8{)ecie8  of  fever.  /»  her  ease,  at  well 
aa  in  tfcrral  of  the  fatal  cattt,  thr  alvine  dischartjes  were  of  a 
healthy  colour ;  and  in  several  of  the  latter  the  bile  found  in  the 
(fill I  bladder  t\fter  death  wa»  tH  it»  propertiet  ipiite  natural. 
About  one-half  of  the  persons  so  affected  raved,  betrayed  great 
reatleasuoss,  and  their  countenance  had  a  peculiar  expression  of 
anxit'ty  ;  ollicrs  B(>emed  in  perfect  possession  of  their  iutellectaal 
faculties  to  the  last,  but  at  the  same  time  appeared  iu  a  most 
nervou!!,  irritable,  and  desponding  state  of  mind.  They  coold 
not  rest  for  a  moment  tranquil,  bat  tossed  their  arms  about,  and 
ngaidtd  (heir  attendant  with  a  look  expressive  at  once  of 
mmoiu  voffvriug  and  despair-  Many  vtonxited  veir  often  ;  all 
eomplained  of  extreme  tenderness  of  the  epigastriam. 

Uen  I  may  observe  that,  in  the  epidemie  of  1826,  we  opened 
many  bodiea  in  which  peritoneal  inflammation  might  hare  been 
expected,  judging  from  the  tstrtme  epigastric  and  abdominal 
.  doling  life :  and  yei  we  fbond  bo  aatks  of  peritonitis 
TiMkrge  purflatfoiia  the  instep  aaenied  at  fint 
of  a  similar  nature  with  the  poiple  coloor  of  the  nose  and  lips 
bafen  Asscribid ;  it  proted,  bowavsr.  ta  be  vpiftSam^  and  ended 
iamkalMa.  II  diftwd  tnm  rtmtom  ^ywifOat  in 
Kvidpwpbeakar.and  in  beriag  > w^efl-detoed  ■Iniipl  I 
•Bd  ia  Ike  eolov  disappearing  b«t  liMie 
ft  aeoMd  to  be  as  it  wwe  iuiwasjinle 
eiTnpeies.  Tbe  advintsge  of  wine  sad  rtinwkwis  lowanis  tbe 
uuBilMJiin  if  ibiii  ftnii  tus  twj  sifsiwil 

JniMr;  lAk.  IBST.    Bebcrt  Fkmcr.  ^^  19.    Has  ben 
31  five  days ;  was  ■■pinjiiil  ia  a  bwwety.  wboc  be  was  < 
to  bai  steaaa.  iinfciiaa  a 


aiysipflss  in  its  di^^^i 
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with  a  violent  rigor  and  fulness  of  bead  ;  the  rigor  lasted  for 
an  hoar  ;  a  comparative  calm  ensued.  The  head,  however,  still 
continued  uneasy ;  loss  of  appetite  followed ;  but  he  endeavoured 
to  work  for  two  or  three  days,  when  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed ;  has  been  in  a  violent  heat  since,  unless  he  gets  a  cold  drink, 
which  causes  a  rigor  ;  was  admitted  into  hospital  yesterday. 
Previous  io  thU  had  taken  no  medicine. 

Present  symptoms :  violent  pain  or  rather  fulness  of  head ; 
throbbing  of  temporal  arteries;  pulse  110;  thorax  free  from 
pain ;  no  cough ;  epigastrium  and  abdomen  very  tense ;  no 
tenderness  on  pressure ;  skin,  hot,  dry,  and  tinged  yellow ; 
tongue,  white  and  dry,  somewhat  moist  at  edges ;  got  some 
purgative  medicine,  which  procured  two  stools,  fa'tid,  and  of  a 
dark  colour;  urine  natural.  AppUcentur  hirudines  xx.  temporibus. 
R.  Liquoris  acetatis  amm(mi<e,  aqna  fontance,  gingtdorum, 
'iij. ;  ttiitari  emeticl,  granuiu;  Syrupi  .^j.  inisce.  suinat  .^ss. 
omni  kord.  Haheat  enema  emoUiena  respere. — January  16th. 
Leeches  were  applied  at  6  p.m. ;  many  still  bleeding ;  eyes  and 
akin  less  yellow ;  headache  less  ;    pulse  70,  regular ;  a  slight 

ndency  to  diaphoresis.  Repentantur  medicamenta  ut  heri. — 
January  17th.  Not  much  headache ;  heat  and  pulse  natural ; 
much  debility;  tongue  clean  and  moist;  countenance  improved; 
no  appetite ;  bowels  free ;  convalescent. — January  *26th.  Left 
hospital  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and  that  evening  experienced 
rigor  and  headache.  Tongue  white  and  furred ;  pulse  100 ; 
skin  not  very  hot ;  abdomen  soft ;  bowels  free  ;  great  thirst ;  no 
headache  at  present.  Habent  haitttus  effervescentcs  cum  car- 
bonate arnmoniie. — January  27th.  Respirations  36  ;  pulse  120  ; 
abdomen  soft  and  natural :  a  good  deal  of  headache ;  thirst ;  heat 
of  skin  ;  flushing  of  face  ;  tongue  as  yesterday.  AppUcentur 
hirudiitea  xx.  temporibus. — January  28th.  Head  somewhat  re- 
lieved ;  bled  all  night  from  leech-bites ;  much  tenderness  uf 
epigastrium;  pulse  125;  great  thirst;  no  vomiting;  some  yellow- 
ness of  skin,  but  not  of  eyes.  R.  Pilulie  hydrargyri,  gr.  ix. ; 
extracti  hyoscyami,  gr.  vj.  misce  ;  Jiant  piluke  tres  ,-  eumat  unani 
uartli  horU. — January  29th.  Fever  diminished ;  was  extremely 

eak  last  night,  and  had  great  distention  of  belly,  with  swelling 
and  tenderness  ;  this  attributed  to  taking  too  large  quantities  of 
drink ;  was  relieved  by  a  large  oil  injection  three  times  repeated ; 
very  little  yellowness  to-day.  Ilabeat  haustus  ej'iriescenteg  runt 
\ou.  I.  22 
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tarhemaU  tmmoma. — Jnaaij  Slat.  8laa  hoi;  jAm  UOl 
nrtlMr  weak ;  all  Um  ^mptoas  aaeahaUd  nnee  jialtiikj; 
Boeh  tliirft ;  trcotor ;  oo  eoa^  nor  tenJwaeM  of  bdlj ;  bo 
iMsdMlM  nor  ming ;  bat  little  sleep ;  respintiaiw  40 ; 


free:  mneb 


Habeat 


osiuett,  not  no  Tonuting. 
rrprtantur  haurttu  efferreteenUt  rum  carhcmatt 
Ft.'bnurj  Int.  Face  flashed ;  do  headache ;  a  good  deal  of 
0[iiitUxiii  la«t  night ;  dry  barning  heat  of  skin  ;  toogne  yerj  led 
at  tip  and  lodges ;  parched  in  centre  ;  vomited  hut  night ;  Dodi 
thirst ;  no  tenderness  of  epigaatrinm ;  respirations  36 ;  polae 
112;  no  eongh  ;  complains  at  times  of  sense  of  distention  of 
stomach.  JIabeal  mxtturir  camphora  cum  magnesia,  5J.  ter  in 
dir  — Fubmary  2n(l.  No  fever ;  pnlse  72.  Convalesced  slowly 
ftnd  was  dismissed  en  rod. 

Hero  tbo  criKis  of  the  relapse  was  better  marked  than  that  of 
tiiu  fjmt  attack,  and  occurred  on  tbo  niulh  day  of  his  relapae. 
One  of  tiio  most  prominent  features  of  this  fever  teas  the  distended 
state  of  the  cpigaHtric  region,  in  the  first  attack  unattended  with 
tanderoOM,  but  in  rcbipso  uccompuuieJ  by  much  epigastric  ten* 
dcrucss.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  distended  state  of 
tbo  cpigiiBtric  region  proccoiied  in  both  instances  from  the 
fame  ciiUHo,  iinnifly,  inilanimiition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbo  Htomocb.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  inflammation 
may,  and  gonorully  does  prnduf^o  very  great  tenderness ;  this 
case,  bowovor,  Bccnis  to  prove  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
mombrano  of  tbo  stomach  may  occasionally  exist  without  pro< 
during  tcitddriicHM.  Wo  bnvo  found  V)oth  the  extract  and  tincture 
of  b^oHcyunius  oxtrcmoly  useful  in  abating  irritability  and 
procuring  sloop  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever.  In  the  fevers 
atti'nilcd  with  jaundice,  we  wore  induced  to  combine  it  with  lacr- 
curirils,  from  observing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  iutua-susception 
in  the  fatal  cases — still  bearing  in  mind  that  means  calculated  to 
nbiiti'  tbfi  inlbinmintiou  of  tbo  stomach  and  intestines,  by  Ifssen- 
iug  tlio  caUHO,  woubl  strike  at  the  root  of  ibe  spasm,  and  thus 
prove  tbo  best  anti-KpasnuHlics.  This  plan  has  been  successful  in 
■overnl  instances,  but  in  tbo  nuijority  of  the  yellow  cases,  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  wos  so  sudJen, 
most  U-nuinating  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  appearance  of 
tbo  jaundice,  that  all  our  efl'orts  proved  iuefl^ectual.  In  the 
second  report  wu  made  will  bo  found  the  history  of  the  disst'ctiun 
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of  several  of  those  cases  which  occurred  after  February.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  report  affords  specimens  of  all  the 
varieties  of  fever  treated  during  the  time  it  embraces — we  have 
omitted  to  detail  any  but  those  calculated  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  epidemic  and  its  peculiarities, 
omitting  any  account  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  maculated 
and  tj^jhus  fever,  which  were  not  unfrequently  observed.  It  con- 
elades  with  some  remarks  on  that  form  of  fever  which  was 
accompanied  by  jaundice. 

Cases  of  probably  a  similar  nature  have  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Cheyne  and  others  in  former  epidemics,  but  in  no  other  epidemic 
were  they  so  frequent  or  so  fatal  in  this  city.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  ihe  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  observed  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Spain,  will 
at  once  perceive  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  between 
yellow  fever,  properly  so  called,  and  that  variety  of  fever  we  have 
described.  In  both  the  yellow  colour  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  bile,  and  in  both  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  system  seems 
independent  of  hepatic  inflammation  or  obstruction  in  the  biliary 
ducts.  We  are  aware  that  Tommasini,  in  his  excellent  work 
upon  the  fever  which  occurred  at  Leghorn  in  1804,*  proves  that 
the  liver  is  inflamed  not  unfrequently  in  yellow  fever,  and  he  sup- 
tes  that  it  is  inflamed  in  all  cases,  arguing  that  where  no  very 
|t>wit/e;  or  cxtiTutil  murks  of  hepatic  inflammation  have  been 
>  observed,  still  inflammation  may  have  existed  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  liver,  attacking  chiefly  its  vascular  system  and  the 
pori  biliarii  (jififie  239).  As,  however,  no  such  inflammation  to 
our  knowledge  has  been  detected  in  those  cases  of  yellow  fever 
which  present  an  apparently  healthy  state  of  the  liver,  and  as  the 
.most  accurate  descriptions  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  yellow  fever 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  t  report  a  healthy  state  of  the  liver 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  con- 
lider  the  jaundice  of  yellow  fever  as  independent  of  hepatitis. 

An  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
often  amounting  to  its  absolute  disorganization,  is  the  most  con- 
stant and  the  most  essential  morbid  appearance  in  yellow  fever : 
—  a  similar  state  of  the  duodenum  is  likewise  frequent ;  now  in 

*  Sullk  Frbbre  di  Livorno,  e  tall*  Febbre  Qiallik,  tc. 

f  See  LaareDce'a  very  aecantc  Diaectlona  of  tabjocta  dead  of  the  Telloir  Fever, 
Bids  at  New  Orleini  during  the  jreui  1817 — 18—19. — Philadelphia  Juumal,  tuI,  i. 
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bom  the  resemblance,  although  still  striking,  was  not  so  perfect : 
and  again,  in  the  bilious  epidemics  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  the  difference,  as  to  intensity,  is  still  greater  (Tom- 
masini,  81,  82,  83),  bat  still  the  disease,  in  its  essential  cha- 
racters, remains  the  same  in  all,  and  the  same  symptoms,  and 
the  same  morbid  lesions  are  found ;  they  differ  only  in  degree. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  made  any  remarks  on  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines,  as  proved  by  the 
intus-susceptions  so  constantly  observed  in  our  cases ;  a  circum- 
stance,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  those  aises,  for  we  have  not  met 
with  any  account  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  other  epidemicg. 
How  far  such  spasms,  either  by  directly  causing  a  temporary 
constriction  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  where  it  enters 
the  intestine,  or  by  extending  to  that  duct  itself,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  bile  and  produce  the 
jaundice,  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

On  looking  over  my  papers,  I  found  the  following  notes  of  a 
clinical  lecture  delivered  at  the  Meath  Hospital  in  the  year  1827. 
As  they  have  especial  reference  to  the  subject  under  conaidera- 
tion,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  them  in  this  place, 
merely  premising  that  they  are  printed  as  they  stand  in  the 
manuscript,  and  must  bo  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  lecture,  and 
not  as  conveying  all  that  I  may  have  said  on  the  occasion  : — 

In  fact  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  diseases  of 
Ireland  and  warmer  countries  as  has  been  imiigiiied.  They  differ, 
it  is  true,  aa  to  their  degrees,  but  not  as  to  their  pathology. 

It  was  an  o])inion  long  ago  advanced  by  the  lute  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  that  almost  all  fevers  pass  into  each  other — thns,  inter- 
mittent may  become  continued,  and  typhus  fever,  perhaps,  but 
an  inferior  grade  of  plague.  Be  this  as  it  may,  each  particular 
epidemic  /i<j«  a  grade  peculiar  to  itudf.  The  present  fever  in 
Dublin,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  we  have  had  here,  strongly 
proves  that  our  diseases  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  of 
warmer  latitudes.  We  have  had  iinraerous  cases  which  in  their 
symptoms  and  their  morbid  anatomy  agree  essentially  with  the 
yellow  fei-rr.  This  is  an  opinion  I  have  never  before  expressed, 
as  I  was  unwilling  to  do  so  until  after  careful  examination  and 
study.  Passing  events  always  make  a  deep  impression  when  the 
attention  is  properly  directed  towards  them.  I  stand  here  to 
improve  you,  if  I  can,  in  the  pathology  and  practice  of  physic 
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•ad  scruple  noi  to  deriatc  ■  little  firom  my  «Mnae,  if  Uut 
deriatioii  be  ckkoUted  to  awmken  joor  ■ttwitinn  to  aa  importaiBi 
•nbieet. 

Ist.  Inbodi.  patieBU  bea»a  jaOsv  from  mb—ptioii  of  bile 
into  the  srstem ;  bat  obaene,  in  npMmire  of  jellow  fever  it 
nerer  happens  that  all,  or  e«mi  moek,  of  the  esMS  tan  jeUow. 

2nd.  These  jellov  eaaea  am  bora  eqiMDj  fataL 

3nL  TenderneflB  of  efiigaatriiiin,  and  vomiting  in  both. 

4th.  The  stnageak  die. 

&th.  Janodiee  doea  not  depend  on  hepatitii  ia  «iAtr. 

Gth.  Xor  on  anj  ptrmanent  obetractioa  in  gall  duets. 

Tth.  In  both,  the  ftntial  dwncter  of  tha  jiaMan  i»  > 
inflninnatiitp  i*f  *^m*  tw*"™ 
vriiich  beeomee  dark  poiple,  aoft,  and  mmiiaid, 

8th.  Black Tomit  in  trae  jelhnr  fnar  eoaaiilaaf  a 
f  aid.  the  aiixed  vitiated  aeoetiai  of  the  rtnaeph  and  the  blood 
fanaiag  the  eoSee-gnmada  ■ppreianw.     Iliis  black  Tomit  «e 
iMBd  ia  one  of  our  patieat'a 

9th.  Eakiged  state  of  the 

What  b  the  eaoae  of  yBBuauess  in  ydlow  fever?    Abaorpkioa 
of  bile.    Bat  what  eaues  bile  to  be  ifwdHl    them  is  w 
ohstractioii  in  the  liver  itsdf — aa  in  hepatitis,  or  in  the  dai 
as  in  gaQ-stones,  Ae.  f 

It  hss  been  sarvihed  to  ramUtrng,  b«  this  is  not  liw 


1st.  It  has  a^eared  ia  jdknr  faivcr  aiMB  there  vns  aa 


i 


Aid.  WedoBotiadthstt 
kaancT  loog  it  lasts, 

is  o^ias  aaed  as  a  eoia  lar , 
lov  of  bile  fioB  the  dncta. 

I  of  BrDOsaMS  aeens  aoet  oorrect.  that  the  tbOov 
solefyoa  thecufaaCtrritalMa^'lWt 
ta  the  secntiag  atgaa,  &e  Kvar: 
TUs  is  Bearcat  the  trath,  hot  still  dees  aot  aeeaa  qaite 
If  the  ifwretiea  or  iafsBBatioa  ef  tha 

i  to  the  Eiver.  via  nasfe  aspeek  ia  fad  that 
fleaxier,  ao  mtA  tiumg  •tewn  in  titktr«mr. 
Kov  oar  disaedioBr  hsva^  Ithi^  thnaa  a  asvfi^  oa  tha 
the  trae  astam  9t  the  <hrtiBi<hiB  to  the 
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flow  of  the  bile  which  exists  in  this  complaint.  In  almost  all 
the  cases  of  fever  with  jaundice  which  have  proved  fatal,  we 
have  found  one  or  more  intns-suscsptioiis  of  the  small  intestines, 
without  any  inflammation  of  the  invaginated  part  (serous  mem- 
brane). Now  let  us  consider  what  aid  we  receive  from  the 
finding  of  these  intus-susceptions,  towards  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  jaundice.  But,  first,  what  is  the  origin  of  spasm  ? 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  duodenum,  and  small 
intestines,  and  stomach.  In  dysentery  we  find  evident  spasm  of 
large  intestines  from  inflammation,  tenesmus,  &c.  Well,  then, 
having  rendered  it  probable  that  spasm  exists,  depending  on 
inflammation,  how  does  this  bear  on  jaundice  ?  We  have  all 
heard  of  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts  causing  jaundice,  and  best 
treated  by  opium,  baths,  &c. 

We  must  suppose  spasm  in  the  duodenum  capuble  of  being 
propagated  to  the  ducts,  or  of  directly  uhutling  the  duct. 

This  spasm,  constantly  occurring,  produces,  every  time  it 
takes  place,  a  constriction  of  the  duct,  while  the  quantity  of  bile 
is  not  diminished,  the  consequence  of  which  is  jaundice. 

Having  thus  proved  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  these 
diseases,  if  not  their  absolute  identity,  lot  ua  see  how  their 
treatment  agrees.  Wc  have  found  by  experience  that  the  only 
treatment  which  will  servo  patients  in  these  cases,  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  yellow  fever  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
experienced  physicians — depletion  by  lancet  and  leeches,  and 
large  doses  of  calomel,  blue  pill,  hyoscyamus,  &c. 

At  the  time  these  remarks  were  penned,  I,  in  common  with 
others,  believed  that  all  efl'ereut  ducts  ])ossesBed  a  vital  con- 
tractility, because  we  had  observed  many  phenomena  which  could 
only  be  explained  on  this  supposition.  Since  then,  physiologists 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  these  ducts  do  possess  the  power  of 
contraction,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  a  muscular  coat.  I 
shall  here  quote  from  the  highest  authority  we  possess : — 

"  The  efferent  ducts  of  glands  are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
which  has  on  its  exterior  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  muscular 
substance.  The  existence  of  muscular  fibres  cannot,  it  is  true, 
be  demonstrated  anatomically,  but  physiological  observations 
place  it  beyond  dispute.  The  efi'erent  ducts  of  most  glands  have 
the  power  of  contracting  when  irritated.     The  contractile  power 
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of  th«  doctos  eholedochos  io  birds  «as  known  to  Badolplu 
irriUtiiig  mechanicallT,  or  bj  galTuiisni,  the  doctos  eholedoehiu 
of  ft  bird  jast  dead,  I  Iutb  freqoent]^  pfodneed  ft  very  strong 
eontnction  of  it,  which  oontinned  some  nunates,  ftiWr  which  the 
dnct  resumed  its  previoos  stat«.  I  hftTC  often  excited  sUong 
locftl  cootrftetion  of  the  imtats  likewiae,  both  is  birds  and  in 
rftbbitg,  by  the  appUefttioa  of  •  powerfnl  galrBBie  stxmiilas. 
Tifdemftnn  ftlso  hss  seen  motioDS  in  the  tss  deferens  of  ft  hone 
ensne  on  the  sppUefttion  of  •  atiraolas.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  periodic  Termienlftr  motions  are  perfetmed  bj  the  eSersnt 
dacta.  ftt  least  by  the  dactos  eholedochos  in  birds :  for  once,  in 
ft  bin!  jost  killed,  I  obaerred  eontraetioas  of  the  doct  to  oeear 
regnlftriy  in  pauses  of  eerctnl  minutes ;  the  tube  dilftting  again 
in  the  interrals.  It  was  here  remsrkftHe,  thftt  the  cootractioas 
took  place  in  ftn  ftsoending  direction,  namely,  from  the  intestine 
towards  the  Urer ;  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  mode 
in  wfaidi  the  bile  st  certain  times,  instead  of  being  expdled  into 
the  intestines,  is  retained  snd  driTca  into  the  diveitiealom  of 
the  duet,  namely,  the  gall-bladder ;  the  eoaplete  doeore  cf  the 
month  of  the  dact  contributing,  pohaps,  to  this  efler: 

•*  The  disehaige  of  the  bile  from  the  gaU-bfadder  a 
digestion  reaolts  prohaUy  from  the  mere  imesauie  of  the  sor- 
loonding  parts,  and  the  action  of  the  abdominal  moscles,  while 
the  month  of  the  dnct  is  open :  far  I  doabt  if  the  MaiHrr  is 
eootiaetile  :  I  eoold  prodoce  no  eontiaetioo  of  it  in  mammalia 
and  birds,  eren  with  the  most  powerfd  stimnlns  of  a  galraaie 
battery  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  other  ditertieala 
of  efferent  doets,  namely,  the  nrinaiy  Uaddar,  and  the 
aeminales,  which  it  resembles  in  all  its  characters. 

"Dr.  6.  H.  Meyer  howeirer  states  that,  by  means  of 
galranic  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  {dales,  he  haa  taaai  d  the  gall- 
bladder  of  an  ox  to  contract  so  as  to  diminish  its  e^aei^  ooe- 
fvorth. 

"  How  iar  the  eontiactility  of  the  doete  may  contribute  to  the 
frequently  sadden  expolsioii  of  th«  aaliTa  and  tears,  is  a  qnestiaa 
whidi  I  meatJBB  merely  as  requiring  forths  iaroitigation.  I 
may,  in  coaataaiaa,  umatk  that,  ainee  the  eoBtmetiLtT  of  the 
doeta  of  glands  is  prered  expcfimeetaUy,  rAr  ipatm  af  ikeae 
ftrlM,  ipoktu  of  bjf  jMjpsirMas,  ceases  Io  ve  a  wttn  kjfpdHntSm  * 
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It  may  be  well  now  briefly  to  consiJer  how  far  the  Dublin 
fever  of  1826 — 7  agreed  with  that  since  observed  at  Gibraltar, 
by  Louis. 

The  prominent  symptoms  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar 
■were,  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  suffusion  and  pain  in  the 
eyes,  pains  in  the  limbs,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite ;  it  was  rare 
Hiat  the  paiii'nt  complained  of  any  pain  in  the  epiffastrhiin  at 
first,  but  this  grnfralli/  came  on  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  from  the 
eommencement  of  the  disease,  and  icas  then  inconsiderable,  and 
very  few  patients  complained  of  severe  or  acute  pain.  The 
abdomen  preserved  its  form,  was  supple  and  indolent,  except 
in  the  epigastric  region.  The  yellow  appenntnco  of  the  skin 
did  not  come  on  till  Ltte  in  the  disease,  and  was  seldom  lery 
intense,  and  it  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  i^omiting  and 
dejections  assumed  their  peculiar  character  ;  the  dejections  were 
black  or  bluiali,  and  the  matter  vomited,  from  being  of  a  yellow 
colour,  became  black  or  brown.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  symptoms  which  attended  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  we 
witnessed  in  1826,  indicated  a  more  intense  disease  of  the 
abdominal  viscera — in  all  there  was  tenderness  over  the  epigas- 
trium, which  in  some  was  excessive — black  vomiting  did  not 
occur  in  all,  but  even  in  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  couutries  it 
is  not  constant ;  but  the  symptom  which  presented  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  two  epidemics  was  the  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
which  in  the  fever  of  Gibraltur  came  on  towards  the  latter  period 
of  the  disease,  and  was  seldom  very  intense,  but  in  our  fever 
it  came  on  suddenly,  immediately  after  the  tenderness  of  the 
epigastrium  was  complained  of,  and  was  in  all  very  intense. 
This  shows  that  whatever  lesion  produced  the  yellowness  in  the 
Gibraltar  fever  was  either  different  in  kind  or  in  degree  from 
that  which  caused  it  in  ours,  and  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  it  was  hero  produced  by  spasm  of  the  ducts  leading  from 
the  liver  and  gall-bladder. 

It  is  well  kuown  to  pathologists  since  the  time  of  Broussais, 
that  jaundice  is  as  frequently  produced  by  duodenitis  as  hepatitis, 
if  not  more  so — but  I  do  not  think  that  the  explanation  he  gives 
is  applicable  to  our  cases.  He  concludes  that  when  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  duodenum  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
we  may  have  a  consequent  affection  of  the  liver,  for  the  duodenum 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  liver  as  the  mouth  does  to  the 
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in  the  MariDe  Hospital  at  Pensacola  in  1841.  Of  the  eight 
dissections  in  1844,  the  livers  of  four  corresponded  with  the 
description  of  Louis,  two  were  of  a  dark  olive,  and  two  were 
perfectly  natural.  Taking  the  whole  sixteen  cases  collectively, 
six  were  some  shade  of  yellow,  dry,  and  friable  ;  two  olive ;  two 
normal ;  and  sis  darker  than  natural,  and  much  engorged." 
Dr.  Nott  also  thinks  that  Louis  has  fallen  into  another  error 
in  supposing  this  liver  to  be  peculiar  to  yellow  fever,  for  he  has 
repeatedly  met  with  it  in  individuals  dying  of  other  diseases,  and 
who  never  had  yellow  fever. 

In  the  Martinique  epidemic  the  principal  pathological  appear- 
ances were  the  following: — "The  stomach  contained  matter  of 
a  black  colour,  generally  in  great  quantity,  aud  the  mucous 
membrane  was  coloured  by  this  substance ;  but  when  the  con- 
tents were  removed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  washed,  he 
found  that  it  presented  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  hue,  extending 
ftll  over  its  surface,  and  not  produced  by  distinct  vascular 
arborizations.  Li  the  midst  of  this  redness,  he  observed  several 
round  aud  distinct  spots,  produced  by  the  effusion  of  small 
quantities  of  dark-colonred  btood,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
spots  of  purpiint  heinorrha/jira.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
neither  thickened  nor  softened,  but  was  evidently  much  more 
easily  detached  than  in  the  natural  condition.  The  small  intes- 
tines contained  a  greyish  white  matter,  particularly  the  jejunum  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  presented  precisely  the  same  appearance 
as  the  stomach,  but  the  hemorrhagic  spots  were  more  numerous 
and  much  larger.  The  glands  of  Bruoner  were  in  a  few  cases 
enlarged  to  the  size  of  millet  seeds,  but  in  no  instance  were  the 
glands  of  Peyer  in  the  least  altered." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1826 — 7,  a  captain 
of  a  West  Indian  vessel  was  admitted  into  hospital  with  the 
disease.  He  had  yellow  fever  in  Jamaica,  and  stated  positively 
that  he  was,  when  under  our  care,  affected  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  been  in  Jamaica  ;  and  he  also  remarked  that 
the  other  patients  seemed  to  labour  under  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  fever  as  he  bad  then  witnessed. 


The  correctness  of  the  views  here  propounded  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurring  in  the  Irish  epidemic  of 
1826 — 7,  with  the  yellow  fever  of  warmer  climates,  has  been 
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LECTURE  XXIL 


BCAHLATIXA. — EPIDEMIC  OF  1801 2—8 4. BPIDEWC  OF  1834. 

It  is  my  intention  to-day  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
Bcarlot  ferer  which  now  prevails  as  a  destructive  epidemic,  in 
Dublin  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.*  The  history  of  such 
epidemics  is  very  interesting,  and  tends  to  shed  much  light,  not 
only  upon  the  changes  which  diseases  undergo,  bat  upon  the 
fluctuations  of  medical  opinions  and  treatment. 

In  the  year  1801,  in  the  mouths  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  scarlet  fever  committed  great  ravages 
in  Dublin,  and  continued  its  destructive  progress  during  the 
spring  of  1802.  It  ceased  in  summer,  but  returned  at  intervals 
daring  the  years  1803 — 4,  when  the  disease  changed  its  character ; 
and  although  scarlatina  epidemics  occurred  ver}*  frequently 
during  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  yet  it  was  always  in  the 
simple  or  mild  form,  so  that  I  have  known  an  instance  where 
not  a  single  death  occurred  among  eighty  boys  attacked  in  a 
public  institution.  The  epidemic  of  1801 — 2 — 8 — 4,  on  the 
contrary,  was  extremely  fatal,  sometimes  terminating  in  death 
80  early  as  the  second  day,  as  appears  by  the  notes  of  Dr. 
Percival,  kindly  communicat«;d  to  me.  It  thinned  many  families 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society,  and  even  left  not  a 
few  parents  childless.  Its  character  seems  to  have  answered  to 
the  definition  of  the  gcarUitina  wali<fna  of  authors,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  Cychypadin  of 
Practical  Medicine,  where  you  will  find  on  article  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Tweedie.  In  making  this  reference,  however,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  my  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  article  in  question,  for  I  mast  in  candour  confess  that  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  might  have  expected  from  a  physician 
of  Dr.  Tweedie's  learning  and  experience. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  period  during  which  the  character 
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is  indeed  most  important,  and  well  deserves  the  deep  attention 
of  every  practical  physician. 

"  The  third  cause,  connected  with  time  and  capable  of  modi- 
fying diseases,  is  of  infinite  importance,  both  in  a  theoretical 
and  practical  point  of  view,  but  has  seldom  attracted  much 
attention.  Its  existence  is  attested  by  its  effects  alone,  for  its 
nature  remains  unknown.  I  allude  to  the  constltutio  morborum 
ttationaria,  first  noticed  by  Sydenham,  but  since  his  time  nearly 
forgotten,  or  else  confounded  with  the  permanent  influence  of 
the  seasons,  or  the  accidental  atmospherical  changes  spoken  of 
above.  All  diseases,  contagious  or  non-contagious,  acute  and 
chronic  (the  latter,  however,  seldom,  except  when  attended  with 
some  degree  of  general  excitement),  have  been  observed  to  prt?- 
serve  a  certain  constitution  or  gencrul  character,  which  continues 
for  A  number  of  years  in  succession,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions, until  it  is  displaced  by  another  constitution  of  a  ditferent 
character.  Thus,  during  one  period  diseases  are  remarkable 
for  being  frequently  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  extreme  weari- 
ness, sudden  sinking  of  the  strength  and  vital  powers,  unpre- 
ceded  by  any  evident  marks  of  excitement,  and  attended  by  a 
disposition  to  pass  into  true  typhus.  During  another  period, 
the  tongue  is  in  general  loaded  with  a  thick  white  or  yellowish 
coat ;  and  many  other  symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  diges- 
tive organs,  such  as  a  bitter  taste,  costiveness,  or  diarrhoea,  are 
constantly  observed. 

"  During  a  third  period,  diseases  are  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  degree  of  vascular  excitement,  an  evident  tendency 
to  local  doterrainationa,  a  frequent  formation  of  morbid  pro- 
ductions ;  in  a  word,  by  all  the  sjnnptoms  of  infiammation. 

"  It  is  not  known  whether  the  transition  from  one  of  these 
periodic  constitutions  to  another  takes  place  suddenl}'  or  gradu- 
ally ;  bat  the  latter  supposition  appears  more  probable  except 
when  the  transition  is  accompanied  by  unusually  great  atmos- 
pheric changes.  The  erysipelatous  afiectiou,  which,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  succeeded  the  gastric  and  accompanied 
the  first  appearance  of  the  inllummatory  period,  seems  to  have 
been  an  example  of  the  gradual  transition.  Accurate  observa- 
tions are  still  wanting  to  determine  whether  this  periodic  con- 
stitntion  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  world  or  extends 
over  the  whole,  and  whether  its  different  species  follow  each 
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•8  applied  to  particalar  cases,  remains  luiimpeached,  the  very 
nature  of  the  diseases  themselves  may  have  been  changed.  A 
tammary  review  of  the  character  assumed  by  diseases  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  both  in  England  and  other  countrieB,  will 
perhaps  afford  a  solution  of  this  question.  About  the  end  of  the 
last  and  during  the  three  or  four  first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  proportion  of  nervous  fevers  to  other  diseases  was  as 
one  to  eighteen  in  Plymouth  (Woolcombe),  as  one  to  sixteen  in 
London  (Willan),  as  one  to  ten  in  Newcastle  (Clarke),  and  in 
Liverpool,  one  to  five  (Curry).  Nor  was  this  scourge  of  mau- 
kind  less  severely  felt  upon  the  Continent,  where  t}i>hus,  and 
diseases  closely  allied  to  it,  committed  extensive  devastations, 
particularly  during  the  epidemics  of  Eriangen,  Jena,  Kiel,  Ratis- 
bon,  and  Vienna.  Cadiz  and  Seville  were  at  the  same  period 
depopulated  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  Europe  in  general  suffered 
much  from  repeated  visitations  of  influenza.  An  inclination  to 
ft  sudden  sinking  of  the  vital  power,  unprecoded  by  violent  reac- 
tion, and  unaccompanied  by  any  marked  sj-mptoms  of  a  gastric 
or  inflammatory  nature,  constituted  at  that  period  the  character- 
istic form  of  acute  diseases,  which  were  always  preceded  and 
attended  with  an  unaccountable  degree  of  debility.  Stimulating 
and  tonic  medicines  obtained,  therefore,  much  celebrity,  and 
every  physician  who  practised  during  that  period  attests  the 
injurious  or  even  fatal  effects  which  were  produced  by  the  use  of 
venesection,  and  other  depletory  remedies.  What  is  still  more 
remarkable,  an  epidemic  typhoid  pneumonia  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  during  the  years  1800 — 1 — 2,  in  which  the 
speedy  production  of  an  inflammatory  state,  by  means  of  bark 
and  ether,  was  the  only  method  which  afforded  a  chance  of 
recovery.  These  facts  must  impress  every  impartial  mind  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  constitution  of  diseases  has  undergone 
much  alteration  since  that  period,  and  explain  why  physicians 
did  not  then  employ  copious  venesection,  but  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  ordinarily  with  cold  affusions,  acids,  and 
mercury. 

"  The  reign  of  typhus  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  influenza 
of  1804,  when  a  new  constitution  began,  at  first  more  remark- 
able for  the  disapjiearance  of  nervous  fevers  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  than  for  any  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  Catarrhal 
and  rheumatic  complaints,  partly  attributable  to  the  weather, 
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jmmiM  tat  Mme  time,  and  teren  of  aa  ii^«mittiiig  tjpa 
beeuiM  mon  tnqoeal,  fonmng  aa  evidflnt  tf«Twitk»  fnm  the 

pnrelj  typbaa  eonatitotion  to  that  of  the  rasrolar  exdtcBMBk  of 
the  fbUowing  years.  Some  remnant  of  the  trphns  conatitatiaa 
waa  iatked  atUl  pereepti)>Ie  in  the  pectoral  compbunta  whidi  f>e- 
raili'd  in  London  daring  the  winter  of  1801 — 5,  and  were  attesdisd 

^iritb  remarkable  debility,  reqairin^the  greatest  pradeneein  tfaenae 
of  tho  lancet.  Venesection  was  indeed  ofkeo  entirely  oontn-indi- 
eated,  and  Hateman  states  it  fometimes  eren  proved  fatal.  The 
eonatitatiou,  however,  soon  developed  itself  more  decidedly, 
became  more   aniversally  diffased,  and   obliged  physicians   to 

irelirujtiJMh  their  former  plan  of  treatment  and  adopt  other 
mcasares.  Derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  became  its 
prominent  feature  in  the  snmmer  and  antumn  of  1804,  and 
di(irr)i(M»,  U-rminaling  in  dysentery,  was  often  met  with. 

"  This  couBtimtion  suffered  indeed  a  check  from  ihe  cold  of 
ISOiS,  bat  it  increased  again  daring  the  following  years,  and 

■  afUTWiirds  became  still  more  prevalent,  manifesting  itself  by 
hou<ia4^iJe,  a  bitter  tuste  in  the  month,  a  loaded  yellow  tongae, 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  naasea,  and  anorexia.  The  utility  of 
purgutivcfl  now  iK-catno  so  obTious,  that  Hamilton's  doctrines 
Boon  (jbliiiried  uh  much  celebrity  us  had  been  before  enjoyed  by 
the  Btiroulaling  system.  The  nervous  fever  at  Nottingham  in 
1807,  till'  (lyHCiiU'ry  iit  London  in  1808,  the  scarlatiuii  at  Edin- 
burgh in  iHO.'i,  and  tiie  measles  at  the  same  place  in  1808,  all 
required  the  purgative  plan  of  treatment,  and  calomel  became 
tho  fiivoiirite  ('athurlii'..  Tho  advantage  then  derived  from  the 
use  of  jjurgative  medicines  is  abundantly  testified  by  tho  writers 
of  that  period.  This  gastric  constitution  appeared  also  on  the 
Continent,  but  its  progress  was  less  rapid  there  than  in  England, 
where  tho  inhabitants  live  in  a  manner  calculated  to  augment 
or  oven  to  produce  a  tendency  to  gastric  diseases.  There  were 
likewise  other  circumstances  which  impeded  the  formation  of 
this  constitution  on  tho  Continent.  Thus  in  Germany,  the 
purely  nervous  constitution  had  scarcely  yielded  to  catarrhal  and 

j»hcuiiiHtic  affections,  when  it  was  again  revived  in  that  unhappy 

f  country  by  tho  political  ocourrcnecs  of  180,') — 6 — 7.  Typhus 
•oldom,  however,  assumed  tho  character  of  exquisite,  for  the 
r'  'ir  and  eritarrbal  affections  with  which  it  was  mixed  par- 

t'  iiowhat  of  a  gastric  nature,  us  was  proved  by  tho  great 
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benefit  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  emetics  and  calomel. 
This  appears  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  the  gastric  consti- 
tution was  more  fully  developed  wherever  the  ravages  of  war  had 
not  extended,  although  it  still  required  less  attention  in  the 
treatment  than  the  rheumatic  symptoms,  then  likewise  prevalent. 
Thus  the  agues  which  were  common  at  Tubingen  about  the  end 
of  1806  commenced  in  general  with  pain  in  the  belly,  vomiting, 
and  irregularity  of  the  bowels ;  a  yellow  furred  tongue,  head- 
ache, and  tumors  of  the  parotids  wore  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  in  general  gastric  symptoms  were  by  no  means  rare.  These 
symptoms  gradually  gained  ground,  and  the  reputation  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  cathartics  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  At 
Katisbon  the  constitution  was  remarkably  gastric  in  the  autumn 
of  1809,  and  a  nervous  fever  prevailed  at  Weimar  in  1809 — 10, 
which  was  accompanied  by  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  diarrhcea, 
nausea,  and  vertigo.  Active  catharsis  was  injurious  in  this 
epidemic,  but  much  benefit  resulted  from  the  exhibition  of  castor 
oil.  The  advantage  derived  about  the  same  time  in  Berlin  from 
the  treatment  of  fevers  by  emetics  and  cooling  purgatives, 
proved  that  they  were  there  also  complicated  with  gastric 
derangement. 

"  The  gastric  constitution  had  scarcely  established  itself,  or 
become  pretty  generally  difl'used,  when  a  new  character,  viz.,  the 
inflammatory,  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued, sometimes  combining  itself  with  the  gastric  to  form 
diseases  of  a  mixed  character,  such  as  erysipelas,  and  sometimes, 
when  fnvoured  by  the  seasons  or  local  circumstances,  raising 
itself  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  performer.  With  its  appearance, 
venesection,  which  had  previously  fallen  into  disrepute,  became 
once  more  a  favourite  remedy,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
was  pushed  so  far,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  that  Sangrado's 
maxim,  '  C'est  une  errenr  de  penser  que  le  sang  soil  necessaire 
a  la  conservation  de  la  vie,  on  ne  pent  trop  saigner  uu  malade,' 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  rule  of  practice.  The  same  in- 
flammatory constitution  became  also  general  in  Germany,  but 
there  it  neither  attained  such  a  height,  nor  required  such  active 
treatment  as  in  Great  Britain,  whore  many  circumstances 
favoured  its  more  perfect  development ;  with  us  it  generally 
yielded  to  the  use  of  acids,  cold  applications,  and  mercury,  but 
in  England  it  called  for  copious  blood-letting.    Even  in  1810, 
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;  skill  more  perceptible 
«efiui«d  the  aid  of 
I  ftmn  weta  areeonpanied  both  by 
of  iha  dtgaatiTe  oigans.  Eiyai- 
were  also  fkayut,  and  in  maay  caaea  wefe 
of  a  nHoked  inflammatorr  dianeter.  Ezpopeka  and  tnie  in- 
fammatosy  fever,  reqnihog  the  use  of  the  lancet,  were  oommon 
at  Batisboo  in  1811.  Pkrrot  exhihiUd  adda,  eapedalij  the 
aeetooa,  with  great  sneoess  In  the  epidenie  fMrraaa  fever  wfakfa 
raged  at  Docpat  in  1812,  and  a  diarrhoea  of  a  bilioos  in  flam  ma  - 
toty  natme  prarailed  at  Kooigabag  daring  the  aame  year. 
This  inpoctaBk  diange  in  the  eamMiitmAom  beeame  Toy  endeat 
in  the  Derroos  fever  at  Berlin  in  1813,  as  well  as  in  the  formid- 
cpideoue  deaetibed  by  Hnfaiawd,  which  easaed  after  th« 
.  and  tagpd  in  the  notth  of  Ganaany  dnriog  that  and  tha 
preeediog  year.  Althoogh  bat  a  few  years  before  the  asrongeai 
had  been  naeeaaaiy  to  obviata  tha  patalyM  wfaidi 
eien  in  tha  beginning  of  Uw  rKaaaag,  yet  an  <^poaita 
praetiee  waa  now  required,  and  aatiphlogiatae  remediea  were 
alone  foonJ  capable  of  pceTenliBg  tha  vaaeolar  exdtaiaant  from 
terminating  in  inflammation  of  aitfaer  the  head  or  ehaat  In 
abmt,  the  inflammatory  cwMh'lah'tia  has  been  pr«TaIent  in 
Germany  ever  since  the  yean  1810 — 11,  aoaMtimea  in  its  pore 
and  marked  form,  and  aometimea  eomptieated  with  gastrie  and 
rbeomatic  srmptoms. 

"  This  eotutitution  baeame  general  at  the  very  same  penud  m 
Oreat  Britain.  Dr.  Ootterbaek,  of  Loodon,  had  indeed  aacribed 
the  origin  of  fever  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  so  early  aa  1807. 
and  aboat  the  aame  time  Dr.  Steiglita,  of  Hanover,  had  i 
nanded  the  antiphlogtstie  treatment  of  aearlet  kntr,  in 
to  the  stimulating  plan  then  in  vogne.  Bot  as  the  inflammatory 
then  Btill  anbndinate  to  the  rfaeomatio  and  gtsUie  conati* 
their  opinions  did  not  gain  maaj  eoavexta.  Bot  the 
inflammatory  constitotion  had  increaacd  so  mneh  in  the  autumn 
of  1809,  and  the  winter  of  1810,  that  even  Bateman  waa  obliged 
to  ptescribo  lencaection  in  fevers— a  praetiea  qnite  at  variance 
with  his  Cormer  views.  Erysipelaloas  inflammation  beoAe 
eommoo  in  London,  Aberdeen,  ami  Leeds,  and  numerous  oasea 
of  poerpenl  brer  oeeoned  in  the  latter  towns,  whieh. 
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to  Gordon  and  Hey,  never  terminated  favourably,  except  when 
bleeding  and  purgatives  were  employed  wth  freedom.  But  it  was 
not  until  1813,  when  the  inflammatory  constitution  bad  fully 
developed  itself,  and  the  bad  consequences  arising  from  violent 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  in  nervous  fever  could  not  he 
averted  except  by  decisive  measures,  that  venesection  came  into 
general  use  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  publication  by 
Dr.  Mills,  who  had  prescribed  it  with  much  success  since  1810. 
In  the  game  year  that  truly  estimable  physician.  Dr.  Tbompsmi, 
published  his  adminible  work  upon  inilummatiou.  Blackall 
recommended  blood-letting  in  several  species  of  dropsy,  and 
Armstrong  employed  the  same  remedy,  combined  with  large 
doses  of  calomel,  in  the  inflammatory  puerperal  fever  which  was 
prevalent  in  Sunderland.  Venesection  became  from  this  time  as 
great  a  favourite  as  ever  in  linglaud,  not,  however,  to  the  excla- 
Bion  of  purgatives,  ■vvhich  were  indicated  by  the  derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  that  accompanied  the  inflammatory 
constitution.  Both  these  remedies  were  found  extremely  bene- 
ficial in  the  nervous  fever  which  was  epidemic  in  Ireland  in 
1813 — 14  ;  its  inflammatory  character  being  clearly  evinced  by  a 
hard  and  full  pulse  during  its  first  stage,  and  a  violent  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  till.'  head,  by  which  the  headache  and  raving 
are  increased,  while  its  gastric  typo  was  not  less  strongly  marked 
by  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  costiveness,  or  else  frequent 
and  unnatural  ahine  discharges,  together  with  a  loaded  tongue 
and  bilious  vomiting.  The  latter  symptoms  were,  in  Dr.  Grattan's 
opinion,  of  such  importance,  that  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  purgative  plan.  The  fever,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
fined to  Ireland,  became  generally  diffused  over  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain  after  the  famine  of  1816,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission for  four  years.  Its  inflammatory  character  being  pecu- 
liarly favoured,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  the  habita  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  situation  of  these  countries,  venesection 
attained  an  unexampled  degree  of  celebrity,  notwithstanding  the 
reprcBentationa  of  the  Irish  physicians,  who  used  that  remedy 
with  more  moderation.  It  was  soon  believed  that  there  is, 
literally  speaking,  no  disease  whatever  in  which  the  lancet  ought 
not  to  be  used,  and,  as  the  human  mind  is  ever  prone  to  ex- 
tremes, it  was  soon  generally  considered,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  be  a  well-founded  pathological  inference,  "  there  is 
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proof  that  the  congestion  of  internal  organs  was  not  caused  by 
any  retrocession  of  the  eruption.  In  truth,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  the  worst  cases  had  the  most  general  and  most  intense 
cutaneous  efflorescence.  When  this  tendency  to  the  head  took 
place  in  so  violent  a  manner  at  the  very  outset,  the  patient  was 
Idom  saved ;  somcliraos,  however,  very  active  measures  of 
ipletion,  general  and  local,  relieved  the  brain,  and  the  case 
then  went  on  favourably.  This  happened  in  a  young  gentleman 
residing  in  Upper  Bagtjot  Street,  to  whom  I  was  called  by  the 
late  Mr.  Nugent,  of  Merrion  Row.  When  the  scarlet  fever 
attacked  a  person  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  the  tendency  to  the 
head  was  increased  by  the  epileptic  habits,  and  fits  of  convulsions 
at  once  supervened.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged 
22,  who  hail  been  for  several  mouths  treated  by  Mr.  Collea 
and  myself  for  epilepsy,  the  fits  commenced  on  the  second  day 
of  scarlatina,  and  continued  with  frightful  violence  until  the 
fifth  day,  when  they  proved  fatal.  In  a  young  ludy  residing 
near  Blackrock,  to  whom  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Wilson,  precisely 
the  same  thing  occurred.  She  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  for 
many  years,  and  when  the  scarlet  fever  commenced,  she  was  at 
once  seized  with  frequc^ntjy  recurring  lita,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
most  active  measures,  ended  in  fatal  coma  on  tbe  fil'ib  day. 

In  the  second  form  of  the  disease  which  I  noticed,  the  symptoms 
were  exceedingly  violent  and  intense  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
disease  set  in  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  severe  exauthematous 
pyrexia,  remarkable  in  tbe  very  commencement  for  the  violence 
of  the  accompanying  headache  and  spinal  pains,  and  for  the  great 
irriuibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Indeed  one  of  the  very 
first  symptoms  in  such  persons  was  nausea,  vomiting,  and  bowel 
complaint.  Large  quantities  of  recently  secreted  bile  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  patient  passed  frequent  stools,  curdled  green 
or  saffron  yellow,  at  first  semi-fluid  and  afterwards  fluid,  and 
evidently  composed  of  bile  suddenly  effused  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  with  a  copious  and  hurried  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  mixed  with  some  true 
fujcal  matter.  It  was  surprising  what  quantities  were  thus 
thrown  up  and  passed  from  the  bowels,  by  some  individuals 
during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  disorder ;  neither  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  nor  the  abundance  of  the 
discharge  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  shghtest  degree 
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epidemic.  The  sudden  manner  in  which  the  disease  came  on, 
the  heat  of  skin,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  the  intolerable 
violence  of  the  headache — together  with  the  oppression  of  the 
chest,  cough,  and  wheezing — all  encouraged  us  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  active  modes  of  depletion,  and  yet  the  result 
was  but  httle  answerable  to  our  expectations,  for  these  means 
wore  found  to  induce  an  awful  prostration  of  strength,  with  little 
or  no  alleviation  of  the  symptoms.  In  some  who  were  thus 
treated,  recovery  was  protracted  and  doubtful,  and  the  strength 
was  not  restored  for  several  months.  Indeed,  nothing  was  more 
cnriouB  than  the  length  of  time  which  was  necessary  for  some 
persons,  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength  after  an  attack  of 
influenza,  although  that  attack  had  not  continued  more  than  a 
few  days,  and  had  been  judiciously  treated,  without  blood-letting 
or  unnecessarily  debilitating  remedies,  I  have  known  some  who 
lapsed  into  a  cachectic  state  of  long-continued  debility  from  which 
they  never  recovered  ;  for,  while  thus  reduced,  they  fell  victims 
to  the  first  acute  complaint  which  seized  them.  The  influenza 
above  referred  to  fully  coufirmfd  the  opinion  I  had  long  enter- 
tained, that  in  acute  diseases  debility  and  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
power  are  by  no  means  in  every  case  either  caused  by,  or  pro- 
portioned to,  a  state  of  previous  excitement.  This  opinion 
received  further  support  from  the  symptoms  and  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  the  stage  of  debility 
and  collapse  commenced,  and  too  often  closed  the  scene ;  and 
has  been  still  more  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  of  1837  and  1847,  as  also  by  the  Irish  epidemic  fever 
of  1840 — 47.  Why  do  I  dwell  upon  these  occurrences,  and  why 
have  I  so  frequently  referred  to  the  opinion  above  expressed? 
Simply  because  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary  opinion  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  injudicious  and  exclusive  application  of  the 
lancet,  and  of  the  antiphlogistic  method  generally  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was,  consequently,  the  cause  of  working  excessive 
mischief. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  disease  called  scarlet  fever 
assumed  a  very  benign  type  in  Dublin  soon  after  the  year  1804, 
and  continued  to  bo  seldom  attended  with  danger  until  the  year 
1831,  when  we  began  to  perceive  a  notable  alteration  in  its 
character,  and  remarked  that  the  usual  undisguised  and  inflam- 
matory nature  of  the  attack  was  replaced  by  a  concealed  uud 
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proof  that  the  congestion  of  intoraal  organs  was  not  caused  by 
any  retrocession  of  the  eruption.  In  truth,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  the  worst  cases  had  the  most  general  and  most  intense 
cutaneous  efflorescence.  When  this  tendency  to  the  head  took 
place  in  so  violent  a  manner  at  the  very  outset,  the  patient  was 
seldom  saved;  sometimes,  however,  very  active  measures  of 
depletion,  general  and  local,  rcUeved  the  braiu,  and  the  cose 
then  went  on  favourably.  This  happened  in  a  young  gentleman 
residing  in  Upper  Bag^ot  Street,  to  whom  I  was  called  by  the 
late  Mr.  Nugent,  of  Merriou  Row.  When  the  scarlet  fever 
attacked  a  person  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  the  tendency  to  the 
head  was  increased  by  the  epileptic  habits,  and  fits  of  convulsions 
at  once  supervened.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged 
22,  who  had  been  for  several  months  treated  by  Mr.  Colles 
and  myself  for  epilepsy,  the  fits  commenced  on  the  second  day 
of  scarlatina,  and  continued  with  frightful  violence  until  the 
fifth  day,  when  they  proved  fatal.  In  a  young  lady  residing 
near  Jili»ckrock,  to  whom  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Wilson,  precisely 
the  same  thing  occurre<l.  She  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  for 
many  years,  and  when  the  scarlet  fever  commenced,  she  was  at 
once  seized  with  frequently  recurring  tits,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
most  active  measures,  ended  in  fatal  coma  on  the  tilth  day. 

In  the  second  form  of  the  disease  which  I  noticed,  the  symptoms 
were  exceedingly  violent  and  intense  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
disease  set  in  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  severe  esanlhematous 
pyrexia,  remarkable  in  the  very  commencement  for  the  violence 
of  the  accompiinying  headache  and  spinal  pains,  and  for  the  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Indeed  one  of  the  very 
first  symptoms  in  such  persons  was  nausea,  vomiting,  and  bowel 
complaint.  Largo  quantities  of  recently  secreted  bile  were 
throwii  up,  and  the  patient  passed  frequent  stools,  curdled  green 
or  sufiVon  yellow,  at  first  semi-fluid  and  afterwards  fluid,  and 
evidently  composed  of  bile  suddenly  efi"used  into  the  intestinal 
C4inal,  with  a  copious  and  hurried  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  mixed  with  some  true 
iivcuX  matter.  It  was  surprising  what  quantities  were  thus 
thrown  up  and  passed  from  the  bowels,  by  some  individuals 
during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  disorder ;  neither  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  nor  the  abundance  of  the 
discharge  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  sUghtest  degree 
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mitigated  either  the  violence  of  the  ferer  or  of  the  headache,  or 
seemed  to  prerent  the  full  formation  of  the  eraption.  It  was 
carions  to  observe  that  this  obstinate  vomiting  and  pnrging  were 
unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  epigastric  or  abdumlutil  tender- 
ness ;  daring  its  continuance  the  bellj  became  fallen  and  soft. 
In  fact  its  caase  was  situated  not  in  the  belly,  but  in  the  brain, 
a  fact  I  did  not  perceive  until  I  had  an  opportuuity  of  watching 
the  progress  of  five  or  six  such  cases.  It  depended  on  cerebral 
irritation  and  congestion,  and  was  in  nature  very  similar  to  the 
irritability  of  stomach  and  bowels  which  so  often  accompanies, 
and  too  frequently  masks  the  progress  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 
As  soon  as  I  had  become  aware  of  the  pathological  relations  of 
this  vomiting  and  purging,  I  did  not  cunhne  my  endeavours  to 
check  these  83'mptoms,  to  measures  intended  to  act  directly  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  such  as  effervescing  draughts,  chalk 
mixture,  stupes,  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  &c.,  but  I  changed 
my  plan  of  treatment,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
cerebral  circulation.  Having  in  a  former  lecture  referred  to  this 
topic,  and  having  explained  to  you  the  manner  in  which  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  properly  gastric  origin  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
originating  in  a  sympathetic  derangement  of  function,  itself 
caused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  and  having  ahready 
pointed  out  the  importance  in  practice  of  not  confounding  these 
two  states,  one  or  other  of  which  is  so  common  in  the  com- 
mencement of  violent  fevers,  phlegmasia,  and  exanthemata,  I 
shall  not  at  present  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject. 

The  second  form  of  scarlatina  was  likewise  remarkable  for  the 
violent  excitement  manifested  from  the  very  beginning  in  the 
circulating  system,  and  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  The 
pulse  at  once  rose  to  above  100,  it  was  seldom  less  than  120, 
and  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  young  people,  it  ranged  from 
140  to  150.  I  have  never  in  any  other  disease  witnessed  so 
many  cases  of  excessively  rapid  pulse.  In  general  the  pulse  in 
this  form  was  regular,  but  in  two  cases  it  became  irregular. 
One  was  that  of  a  gentleman  living  in  Up{ier  Mount  Street, 
whom  I  attended  with  Sir  Henry  Marsh ;  his  pulse  became 
intermitting  and  irregular  on  the  third  day,  and  continued  to  be 
thus  affected  more  or  less  for  about  a  week.  This  gentleman 
was  attacked  with  subsultus,  doliriom,  jactitation,  and  various 
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nervous  syrnptoms,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  complained  con- 
8ta)itly  of  his  throat  and  bead.  The  former  was  ^'ioleDtly 
inflamed,  and  his  skin  was  covered  with  a  bright  red  eruption. 
On  the  ninth  day  he  was  seized  with  convulsive  tits  of  great 
violence,  and  which  returned  very  frequently  during  the  night ; 
bis  case  appeared  utterly  hopeless,  and  yet  he  perfectly  recovered. 
In  a  young  lady  who  was  attended  by  Dr.  Nolan,  great  irregu- 
larity and  intermission  of  the  pulse  commenced  about  the  eighth 
day,  and  continued  during  the  state  of  danger ;  she  also 
recovered.  Of  course  irregularity  of  the  pulse  was  in  many 
not  so  much  a  symptom  of  disease  as  of  approaching  death,  but 
then  the  state  of  the  patit-nt  could  not  be  mistaken,  judging 
from  uil  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  abated  in  all  when  an  evident  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  took  place,  but  in  few  did  the  pulse  become 
quite  natural  for  many  days  after  the  favourable  change,  and  in 
none  did  it  fall  to  its  usual  standard  in  the  course  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  as  it  not  unfroqueutiy  does  after  the  crisis  of 
continued  fevers ;  in  fact,  the  scarlatina  never  ended  with  a  wcll- 
deiined  crisis. 

As  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  I  have  already  observed 
that  in  the  cases  I  am  now  describing  it  was  from  the  tirst  con- 
siderable, and  continued  elevated  until  a  very  short  period  before 
death.  Both  the  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  however,  were  verj'  easily 
reduced  in  energy  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  or  by  the  repeated 
application  of  leeches,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  observe 
that  even  the  judicious  use  of  these  means  induced  a  general 
coldness  of  surface,  very  great  sinking  of  the  strength,  and  a 
faltering  state  of  the  pulse.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  a 
young  lady  whom  I  attended  along  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  in 
Blackrock,  and  also  in  one  of  the  family  for  the  history  of  whoso 
cases  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Nolan.  In  both,  these  effects  were 
very  obstinate  and  alarming,  for  reaction  was  not  restored  until 
aft/er  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  hours,  but  both  finally 
recovered.  The  pulse  was  sharp  but  not  strong,  and  resembled 
the  pulse  of  great  irritation  rather  than  that  of  true  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  most  distressing  symptom  at  the  commencement  of  this 
form  of  scai'latina  was  the  sore  throat ;  the  fauces  were  violently 
inflamed,  and   deglutition   consequently  much  impaired,  while 
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a  general  soreness  was  felt  in  the  back  of  the  bead  and  neck; 
urgent  beudaebe  was  complained  of  by  all,  and  from  the  second 
day  tlie  eyes  became  suffused ;  great  restlessness,  anxiety,  jacti- 
tation, moaning  and  interrupted  raving  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  many  sleep  was  banished  or  utterly  broken  by 
starlings  and  delirium  before  three  or  four  days  had  elapsed. 
The  eruption  had  now  arrived  at  its  height,  which  it  did  with 
great  rapidity,  dating  from  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance, 
80  that  the  skin,  everywhere  covered  with  a  scarlet  eruption, 
resembled  in  appearance  the  hue  of  a  boiled  lobster. 

In  these  violent  cases  the  efflorescence  was  perfectly  con- 
tinuous, and  never  broken  into  spots  or  patches ;  the  skin 
appeared  as  if  evenly  dyed  with  one  uniform  colour  ;  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  was  likewise  much  affected  with  the  same  exanthe- 
mutous  redness,  and  soon  became  foul,  and  afterwards  dry  and 
parched.  The  sudden  drying  of  the  tongue  on  the  lifth  or  sixth 
day  indicated  in  this  form  a  rapid  aggravation  of  the  disease,  and 
doath  iu  several  cases  was  observed  to  follow  this  change  in  less 
tluiu  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  was,  as  in  a  young  gentleman 
Mr.  Rumlcy  and  I  attended  in  French  Street,  accompanied  by  a 
sudden  lu-ccleriition  of  the  pjilse  and  increase  of  the  jactitation 
and  delirium.  In  this  form  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
seemed  to  be  the  parts  which  suffered  most,  and  many  became 
insensible  for  several  hours  before  death  ;  others  had  convulsions. 
When  the  patient  survived  the  seventh  day  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  recovery,  but  many,  too  many,  died  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  days. 

After  I  had  nntuessed  a  few  examples  of  this  form  of  scarlatina, 
I  consulted  with  Beveral  of  my  friends  and  colleagues,  and  we 
determined  to  use  the  most  active  measures  of  depletion  in  the 
very  first  instance  that  occurred  to  us.  A  case  was  not  long  want- 
ing. Sir  Henry  Marsh  and  I  were  engaged  in  prescribing  for 
soroo  children  labouring  under  the  epidemic,  in  a  house  in 
Pembroke  Street,  where  our  attention  was  directed  to  a  line  boy, 
6  yvars  old,  and  hitherto  perfectly  healthy,  who  was,  while  we 
were  paying  our  visit,  attacked  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
complaint ;  we  immediately  resolved  that  as  soon  as  the  stage  of 
rigor  and  collapse  which  preceded  the  febrile  action  had  passed, 
to  visit  him  again  and  act  energetically,  if  circumstances  seemed 
to  permit  it.     Acconliugly  we  come  again  iu  the  course  of  a  few 
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boars,  and  found  reaction  already  established,  attended  with 
vomiting,  purging,  and  headache.  The  sore  throat,  too,  was 
much  complained  of,  and  there  was  great  tenderness  of  the  external 
fauces.  We  ordered  relays  of  leeches,  eight  at  a  time,  to  the 
neck,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  both  the  throat  and  brain,  and 
we  administered  James's  powder  and  calomel  internally.  On  the 
next  day  the  skin  was  burning,  in  spite  of  a  copious  loss  of 
blood  from  the  leech-bites,  the  eruption  vivid  and  already  esta- 
blished, the  pulse  140,  and  there  had  been  little  or  no  sleep. 
Relays  of  leeches  were  again  ordered,  and  persevered  in  until 
considerable  and  lasting  fnintness  was  produced,  and  yet  no 
impression  seemed  to  be  the  result,  for  the  raving  became  more 
incessant  on  the  second  night,  and  on  the  third  day  suffusion  of 
the  eye  commenced,  and  tlie  tongue  became  parched.  Shaving 
of  the  head,  the  most  industrious  application  of  cold  to  the 
scalp,  and  various  other  remedies  were  in  vain  applied;  the  pulse 
became  weaker,  the  breathing  quicker,  the  strength  fiuled  rapidly, 
raving  and  delirium  gave  place  to  insensibility  and  subsuUus, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day.  In  this  case  depletion  was 
applied  at  once  and  decidedly,  for  we  btauched  and  weakened  the 
boy  by  loss  of  blood  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  venture,  and 
yet  the  disease  was  not  in  the  least  degree  checked,  nor  the 
symptoms  even  mitigated. 

A  fine  boy,  13  years  of  age,  was  attacked  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  very  judicious 
practitioner,  who  did  not  use  either  venesection  or  leeches,  but 
relied  chiefly  on  the  exliibition  of  diaphoretics,  particularly  anti- 
monials.  The  boy  died  on  the  seventh  day,  having  eulTered 
much  from  delirium,  subsultua,  want  of  sleep,  &c.  His  brother, 
who  was  one  year  older,  and  a  very  strong  boy,  was  seized  with 
the  disease  in  Dublin,  and  placed  immediately  under  my  care.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Kumley's  assistance,  and  we  determined 
to  prevent  the  supervention  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  it,  by  means  of  antijdilogisiic  treatment :  we  failed, 
and  our  patient  died  on  the  sixth  day.  In  short,  this  form  of  the 
disease,  where  the  pulse,  without  becoming  strong,  brcame  at 
once  extremely  raiiid,  bore  venesection  badly,  and  required  great 
caution  even  in  the  application  of  leeches;  the  nervous  symptoms 
appeared  only  accelerated  by  the  system  of  depletion,  although 
the  heat  of  the  skin  suggested  its  employment. 
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The  derangement  of  the  brain  aud  nerves  in  this  form  depended 
on  something  more  than  the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and 
originated  in  something  altogether  different  from  mere  cerebral 
iuilamruation  or  congestion.  What  that  something  was  I  cannot 
even  conjecture  :  but  it  was  probably  the  result  of  an  interne 
j>oiiioiiiii(i  of  the  ai/stem  by  the  animal  miasmn  of  the  urarlel  fever. 
Kvery  tissue  of  the  body  seemed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
equally  sick,  equally  overwhelmed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
capillarj'  circulation  iu  every  organ  was  simultaneously  deranged. 
It  was  not  gangrene  of  the  throat  which  proved  fatal,  for  in  this 
form  it  never  occurred  ;  it  was  not  inflammation  of  any  internal 
viscus,  for  such  was  not  found  on  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  fatal  cases  ;  but  it  was  a  general  disease  of  every  part.  In 
many,  another  state  of  things,  which  required  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  just  described,  existed,  and  the  disease 
was  evidently  attended  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, requiring  energetic  measures.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms 
were  severe  in  the  commencement,  the  throat  very  sore,  the 
eflloresceuce,  however,  not  quite  so  sndden  or  so  perfect,  and  the 
pulse  not  so  quick,  never  excessively  rapid,  and  always  strong 
and  distinct.  Such  bore  bleeding  and  leeching  well,  and  exjwri- 
enced  from  their  use  almost  immediate  alleviation  of  the  sore 
throat,  headache,  and  restlessness,  and  were  not  much  weakened 
by  the  depletion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  determine,  a  priori,  whether  the  depletory 
system  ought  or  onght  not  to  be  tried.  ^Vllere  doubt  existed, 
my  custom  was  to  try  moderate  leeching,  and  from  its  effects  I 
judged  of  the  propriety  of  persevering. 

The  disease  very  frequently  occurred  in  a  third  form,  more 
nngnlar  still  than  the  two  first,  and  much  more  '  ~  in  its 

oommencement.     This  form  was  evidently  very  <  in  th« 

epidemic  scarlet  fever  described  by  Withering,  ss  died  by  Dr. 
Tweedie.     In  this  fon  '  -i-sse  iras  osberad  in  by  the  osoal 

symptoms  of  pyrexia,  t  with  sore  thraat,  slight  becdMhe, 

smd  in  dae  time  a  very  moderate  and  nonnal  eruption.     The 
■jmptoms  oootinn   '        '  ^.  after  the  first  few 

^yt.  dept  tolerai  .  iiad  bo  raring,  and 

mre  qoiot  daring  the  day.    Aboot  the  foarlh  or  fifth  day  all  the 
.  Iibrile  symptoma  had  so  lu  snbeided  that  a  moat  tenr  iii- 

uUioD  eoold  detect  nothing  orgeat,  aothiag  ia  tL  u 
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degree  either  alarming  or  calcolated  to  excite  the  least  anxiety 
in  the  patient's  condition.  His  skin  became  nearly  of  the 
natural  standard,  his  thirst  diminished,  and  the  poise  was  now 
scarcely  accelerated  ;  a  culm,  nearly  complete  iu  fact,  seemed  to 
have  followed  the  first  onset  of  the  disease ;  and,  on  entering  the 
room,  the  physician  might  easily  be  deceived,  as  I  myself  was 
more  than  once,  into  the  pleasing  hope  that  all  danger  was  past, 
and  that  perfect  recovery  might  confidently  be  anticipated. 

This  hope  was,  in  truth,  founded  on  such  circumstances  as  we 
can  usnally  rely  on  ;  for  who  would  prognosticate  danger,  where 
his  little  patient,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  perhaps  eating  a  dry 
crust  with  some  appetite,  had  a  placid  countenance,  and  had 
enjoyed  a  night  of  tranquil  sleep  ?  llcgular  alvine  evacuations, 
diminution  of  thirst,  sore  throat,  headache,  and  fever,  together 
with  the  normal  state  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  all  conspired  to 
confirm  a  favourable  prognosis ;  and  so  matters  proceeded,  the 
family  dismissing  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  result,  and  the 
physician  most  probably  discontinuing  his  attendance  about  the 
seventh  day,  in  the  belief  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  that  his 
interference  was  no  longer  necessary.  Matters  proceeded  thus 
until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  a  certain  degree  of  restless- 
ness was  observed  to  occur,  and  in  the  morning  a  slight  return 
of  fever  might  be  noticed.  Then  it  was  that  a  peculiar  train  of 
83rmptom8  set  in.  The  nostrils  assumed  a  sore  and  irritated 
appearance  about  the  edge  of  the  ahe,  and  a  serous  moisture 
began  to  flow  from  their  internal  cavities.  Sore  throat  was 
again  complained  of,  the  skin  became  hot,  great  debility  and 
prostration  of  strength  came  on  suddenly,  a  painful  tumefaction 
commenced  in  the  region  of  the  parotids  and  submaxillary 
glands.  This  tumefaction  increased  rapidly,  becoming  every 
day  harder,  more  elevated,  diffused,  and  exceedingly  tender,  but 
without  much  redness.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  it  surrounded 
the  neck  like  a  collar,  and  being  attended  with  swelling  of  the 
fac«,  the  poor  little  patient's  couuteuauce  was  sadly  disfigured. 
In  the  meantime  the  discharge  from  the  nose  had  increased 
considerably,  and  become  more  viscid  and  foetid ;  the  internal 
membrane  lining  the  nasal  passage  was  affected  throughout,  its 
entire  surface  everywhere  inflamed  and  tumefied,  so  that  a 
snuffling  sound  was  produced  when  the  patient  breathed  through 
his  nose :  at  length  the  discharge  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
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aong  the  sequels  which  I  had  occasion  to  see,  diarrhtjoa 

in  two  or  three  iustances,  chronic  bronchitis  in  one, 

sarca  in  four.     Tho  urine  was  slightly  albuminous  in 

JO  latter  cases  before  the  face  and  limbs  began   to  swell ; 

Dther  two  it  exhibited  this  character  when  the  disease  was 

but  1  did  not  see  them  previously.     The  treatment  of 

ksarca  was  antiphlogistic  and  diuretic,  and  succeeded  in 

three  to  perfect  health.     The  fourth  still  remains  an 

but  not  from  this  cause  ;  the  apex  of  the  right  lung 

Bvidence  of  tubercular  disease. 

bave  now  to  mention  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  neck, 
have  not  before  seen  in  connexion  with  scarlatina,  but  of 
Bur  cases  have  occurred  during  my  observation  of  the 
in  question. 

1. — About   the   beginning   of  August,    1834,    I   was 

by   my   friend,  Dr.  Davy,  to  see  a  young  girl,  ten 

in  Upper  Baggot  Street.      Her   convalescence   was 

some  degree  of  fever  still  existing  at  the  end  of  six 

Dm  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     But  her  principal 

was  severe  puin  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  close  to 

and  extending  as  high  as  the  vertex,  on  the  least 

the  part.      She  could  not  raise  her  head  from  the 

tout  putting  a  hand  at  each  side  for  its  support,  and 

an  out  of  bed,  instinctively  sought  a  resting-place  for 

The   face  was  awry,  its  vertical   diameter  passing 

.    downwards,  and  from  right  to  left.     Posteriorly,  the 

\ical  vertebriB  were  cur^'ed,  the  convexity  of  the  curre 

lUted  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line :  there  was 

Mo    swelling  of  the  soft  parts    covering   the    bones. 

here  was  intolerable,  and  the  least  attempt  to  rotate 

casioneil  severe  pain.     Deglutition  was  now  tolerably 

'ure  had  been  considerable  difficulty  of  swallowing 

■  itrly  period    of   tho  complaint.      There    was    here 

^rious  state  of  the  articulation  of  the  atlas  and 

%  did  not  expect  to  remove  the  curvature.     Perfect 

'er,  enjoined,  and  the  usual  remedies  employed 

^st  the  further  progress  of  the  disease.     She 

her    health,    and   is   now  lively  and   well 

'  is  permanent. 

'.  1834,  Mary  Inglesby,  of  Russell 
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sent  to  m«  bj  Mr.  Long,  of  Sammer  HilL 

to  bad  in  searUtina  for  a  fortnight.     At  tKe 

i^  WB8  ttkea  oat  of  bed,  and  then  the  head 

to  W  lanad  to  one  side.     It  was  now  fire  weeks 

of  the  disease,  and  the  parts  were 

The  hte  was  awry.     She  complained  of 

'  «f  tka  tmm  and  that  side  of  the  head,  and 

modoD  or  shock.     Leeches  were 

afkemrds  in  doses  of  a  grain 

«  4l^  tB  tkt  gOM  wen  touched.     .\^  soon  as 

nlMided,   and    the   head 
Her    recovery   was 

of  Maiy  Inglesby  was  snb- 

:  lor  aearlatina.     The  same 

OD  the  thirteenth  day, 

pJan  as  that  adopted  in 

as  800D  as  the  month 

of  the  head  became  natural. 

tllwMMM  in  C**d1 

'"  Om»  4.— 1  toi*  Mr.  Edgv,  af  Anan  Qqst.  in  February,  1835. 
m  ik*  CM*  •f  «  7**I9  gortletoaa  about  six  years  old,  whose 
HOtntswMS  Inm  wthlJM  was  te&wn,  and  in  whom  the 
MMN]F  vC  WMBMBnt  faiitod  after  tite  redness  of  the  faocas 
fHiyi  pm>>-'m4  Qb  tak^  Um  o«t  of  bed  it  was  remarked  that 
ha  «  itiaUe  to  ke^  the  hand  eraeL     The  s}-mptoms  were 

tw  Uwae  of  the  two  last  eases,  but  in  a  milder  degree.     A 
'  %m  Weehes  www  applied,  and  cT^wrating  lotions  instantly  used 
to  th<>  |iart,  <vn  accooot  of  ocnuddetable  local  heat.    The  leeching 
llUkt  repeated  iu  a  day  or  two,  but  as  the  symptoms  yielded 
UiiIJl\ .  ftod  a*  he  had  some  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  calomel  was 
i  1  '<7*d.     In  about  a  fortnight  the  natural  position  of  the 

U..«4  *uJL  uaek  w«a  restotod. 

"  1  CAH  oSn  no  better  explanation  of  the  occorience  of  this 

IaAmUoq  duriikg  the  ivogress  of  scarlatina,  than  by  supposing 

r  <  of  the  fiuxoes  and  back  of  the  pharynx 

«      ,     ,  adjoining  parts.     In  oil  these  eases  theto 

Uail  bM<a  markeil  and  prolongvd  difficulty  of  deglutition,  as  a 

(if  Iho  diieaao ;  and  it  is  to  this  ■  ince  I  am 

«foKUinj7  nltontiot),  aa  affording  au  r  u  careful 
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review  of  the  condition  of  the  spine  dnrin^  the  period  of  con- 
valescence.  Should  a  child  be  obserred  to  lie  more  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  evince  an  nnwillipgnesB  to  be  disturbed,  it 
would  be  an  additional  reason  for  suspecting  a  tendency  to  this 
complaint." 
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Dr.  Astle,  of  Edenderry,  does  not  remember  its  occurrence  as 
an  epidemic,  and  the  sporadic  cases  he  has  seen  have  been  mild. 
Dr.  Woodward,  of  Kells,  has  not  seen  it  epidemically,  but 
isolated  cases  were  remarkably  fatal,  some  dying  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  CUfford,  of  Trim,  mentions  that  it  has 
latterly  been  prevalent  in  his  district  and  very  fatal.  Dr.  Clarke, 
of  Rathdrum,  states  that  it  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  last 
three  years,  but  has  been  very  mild.  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Malahide, 
says,  "  In  reply  to  your  circular  relative  to  the  prevalence  of 
scarlatina  in  my  district,  I  beg  to  say,  the  year  ending  May, 
1839,  no  case  occurred  ;  May,  1840,  one  case  in  an  adult ;  May, 
1841.  no  case ;  May,  1842,  thirty-two  cases  are  registered,  three 
of  which  were  fatal,  one  twenty-four  hours  after  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption ;  the  others  were  a  brother  and  sister,  aged  eight 
and  six,  scrofulous,  and  after  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
days  they  died  of  diseased  brain  and  abscesses  in  the  throat. 
Since  May,  up  to  this  date  (.\ugU8t,  20,  1842),  six  cases  have 
been  under  my  care.  The  only  cases  of  moment  were  those 
mentioned  above  as  fatal,  and  some  of  the  same  family  in  wliicb 
the  urgent  symptoms  were  extensive  ulceration  of  the  fauces — 
they  recovered  rapidly.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
numerous  instances  of  the  disease,  but  so  slight  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  under  no  restraint ;  so  that  I  was  not  applied  to, 
save  occasionally  to  treat  some  of  the  sequelte.  I  may  liere 
allude  to  a  curious  fact.  My  district  joins  on  one  side  that  of 
Baldoyle;  on  the  other,  Swords;  in  both,  epidemic  diseases 
have  frequently  appeared  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  with 
virulence,  and  aft^r  a  long  period  commenced  in  Malahide  dis- 
trict, in  a  mild  and  subdued  form  :  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
are  aware  of  the  circumstance." 

Dr.  Glover,  of  Philipstown,  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  of 
scarlatina  during  the  four  years  he  has  resided  there.  Dr. 
Brunker,  of  Duudalk,  mentions  that  the  disease  has  only  pre- 
sented itself  iu  one  instance  within  the  last  five  years,  and  was 
very  mild.  Dr.  Hudson,  of  Navan,  has  not  met  with  the  disease 
often ;  and  during  a  term  of  eight  years  has  had  only  one 
fatal  case  ;  whilst  Dr.  Byron,  of  the  same  towTi,  states  that  the 
disease  "was  very  prevalent,  and  in  several  localities  unusually 
malignant,  during  the  last  two  years,  up  to  a  period  of  about 
two  mouths  ago,  when  it  was  observed  to  be  on  the  decline.     At 
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present  there  are  very  few  cases  withiu  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of 
Navan,  and  these  are  less  viralent,  generally  speaking,  than 
formerly."  From  Wexford,  Dr.  Boxwell  writes,  that  there 
"  they  have  had  but  a  few  scattered  cases  iu  the  town  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  not  one  fatal."  In  Arklow,  Dr.  Wright  mentions 
that  scarlatina  has  been  very  prevalent  in  that  town  and  neigh- 
boarhood  for  several  years  past,  particularly  1840 — 41 ;  but  it 
did  not  frequently  prove  fatal."  In  Athy,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Clayton,  it  has  prevailed,  and  some  of  the  cases 
have  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Enniscorthy,  states  that 
it  was  prevalent  and  fatal  during  1837  and  1838,  and  that  it 
was,  at  the  time  of  writing,  breaking  out  again. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Ridley,  of  TuUamore,  I  will  read 
at  length. 

"  Scarlatina,"  he  writes,  "  appeared  here  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  as  an  epidemic,  and  continued  to  be  very  prevalent 
until  June  following.  During  this  period  it  prevailed  most  in 
the  month  of  March.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  cases  in  this 
town  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  mosfJy  all  of  the 
benign  or  simple  form.  Some  cases  occurred  in  full  plethoric 
subjects,  of  an  inflammatory  nature ;  but  I  did  not  meet  with  a 
case  of  the  malignant  or  typhoid  disease,  such  as  I  have  seen 
in  Dublin.  This  epidemic  raged  chiefly  amongst  children  and 
young  people — the  oldest  subject  I  am  aware  of  having  had  it 
was  a  person  of  forty  years.  It  commenced  with  rigors,  lassi- 
tude, loss  of  appetite  (in  some  cases  with  soreness  of  the  thro«t 
as  a  first  symptom),  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  approaching 
fever,  which  continued  to  increase  until  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
during  which  time,  in  some  instances,  the  fever  ran  high,  with 
raving  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance.  The  erup- 
tion generally  appeared  on  the  second  day  in  the  form  of  small 
distinct  spots  like  flea-bites,  which  did  not  run  together,  and 
declined  suddenly  ou  the  fourth  or  fif^h  day  without  desquamatioB. 
In  some  instances  the  character  of  the  eruption  was  an  efflor^ 
eseence,  which  remained  oat  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  and 
was  fallowed  by  desquamation.  The  fever  was  equally  high  in 
both  these  forms  of  eruption,  but  of  greati^r  doralion  in  the 
Utt«r.  The  thro«t  was  Tery  slightly  affected  in  the  majority  of 
isw>,  being  nothing  mora  than  a  slight  erytheotttoos  bhuh  oa 
nd  tonsils ;  boverer,  in  some  robort,  plethorie  per- 
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Bons,  there  was  ranch  inflammation,  domandin^  active  treatment. 
The  symptoms  had  usaally  so  much  subsidod  as  to  enable  the 
patient  to  leave  the  bed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Tlie  fatal 
eases  which  I  witnessed  here  were  caused  hji  connestion  of  the 
brain,  occitrrin;/  on  tfie  third  day.  While  the  eruption  was  well 
out  and  everi/thinfi  appeared  farourahle,  slif/ht  drowsiness  set 
in,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  coma  and  stcrtor ;  and  in 
two  cases  death  ensued  in  thirty  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  sj-mptoms:  they  were  all  in  young  persons  of  full  habit, 
who  had  no  previous  delirium  or  inflammatory  aflfection  of  the 
brain.  The  sequelie  were  anasarca  (which  was  very  general,  and 
occurred  after  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease),  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  acute  rheumatism,  remittent  fever,  and  enlargement 
of  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands.  In  one  instance  pneu- 
monia proved  fatal  in  eighteen  hours.  It  was  the  case  of  a  boy 
nine  years  old,  who  had  been  three  weeks  recovered  from  scar- 
latina. The  treatment  was  that  usually  practised.  Emetics 
and  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  attending  to  ventihitiou,  &c.,  were 
Bufiicieut  in  the  generality  of  cases.  In  the  inflammatory  form, 
venesection,  antimonials,  and  calomel  were  prescribed ;  when  the 
throat  was  aflectod,  the  free  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
found  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Leeches,  acid  gargles,  application 
of  powdered  alum,  blisters,  &c.,  were  also  beneficial.  When 
anasarca  followed  it  generally  yielded  to  smart  hydragogue 
purgatives  ;  but  in  some  cases  I  gave  calomel  and  squill  with 
advantage :  as  a  prophylactic  I  was  induced  to  try  belladonna, 
bnt  without  success. 

"  There  was  at  this  time  a  very  prevalent  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  with  the 
scarlatina.  This  disease  commenced  with  slight  fever,  stifl^nesa 
of  the  neck  and  dysphagia,  which  afterwards  increased  to  a  great 
degree.  The  pharynx,  tonsils,  and  velum  assumed  a  deep  scarlet 
hue,  and  were  in  some  cases  covered  with  patches  of  lymph,  which 
could  be  raised  off  with  a  probe,  like  the  membrane  of  diph- 
therite.  The  tonsils  became  greatly  enlarged ;  also  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands ;  the  jaw  became  fixed,  so  that  the  teeth 
could  not  be  separated  ;  there  were  inability  of  swallowing,  hurried 
breathing,  and  high  fever.  These  symptoms  increased  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  the  fever  subsided  with  diaphoresis, 
the  jaw  became  relaxed,  copions  salivation  came  on,  and  the 
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abilitj  of  swallowing  was  Id  some  degree  rMtored ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  coarse  of  eight  or  nine  davs  from  the  oommencement  of 
the  attack  this  inflammation  ended  in  resolution.  In  some  few 
eases  one  or  both  tonsils  sappnrated,  and  in  other  still  rarer 
instances  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  followed.  Such  are  the 
•ymptoms  of  the  most  severe  form  of  this  disease ;  but  it  was 
sometimes  so  mild  as  not  even  to  confine  patients  to  the  house. 

"  At  any  other  time  this  drnf  im  would  hare  been  looked  on 
merely  as  an  epidemic  crnanche  ;  bnt  in  this  instanee  there  was 
a  Tery  decided  connexion  obserred  between  it  and  the  prerailiog 
scarlatina.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  even  popularly  remarked,  that 
a  person  who  had  suffered  from  this  cjiiancbe  had  not  been  after- 
wards attacked  with  g^'arUtina,  and  that  an  attack  of  the  latter 
was  not  in  any  instanee  followed  by  one  of  the  former.  It  was 
likewise  obserred  that  when  one  member  of  a  &mily  was  seised 
with  cynanche.  seaiiatioa  soon  showed  itself  amongst  aoma  of 
the  rest ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  when  scarlatina  appeared 
fint,  crnanche  Teiy  freqoeotljr  fioUowed,  so  that  one  was  eoit- 
adared  the  forerunner  of  the  other.  The  fbUoviog  Cbv  brief 
eases  may  senre  to  show  this  eonnexinn. 

"  Case  1. — ^Master  S.  eame  hame  froia  school  (wbeie  scarla- 
tina had  prerailed),  mmplaiwing  of  aoreaesa  in  swallowing,  slight 
headache,  and  nausea.  The  next  day  the  tonsils  wete  enlarged, 
and  he  oomphiiifd  of  gzeatw  pain  ia  swallowing ;  p«lae  quidct 
skin  hot ;  ha  mo  apptanmet  <^ermptiom.  Then  sjmptoins  re- 
mained, not  getting  worse,  for  three  days,  when  they  gradimDj' 
sabsided.  Beface  he  was  petfeetiy  wcU,  aeulHliaA  snad  two  of 
his  sisters  and  his  bther.  Ia  the  fdiaHr,  the  eiinitkju  afpeared 
as  an  efflonaeenee  and  ended  in  deaqoamation ;  in  the  ktter 
it  was  in  the  taaa  of  diatiiiet  spots,  aad  withoot  any  sobaeqiMat 
deaqosmitKM. 

"  Case  3. — ^Master  O.  eaae  hoae  from  the  same  adiotd  with 
wrartatina  Two  of  his  sisten  aad  his  brother  were  seised  with 
it  while  he  was  ill.  The  afiqition  esme  eat  weD  ia  the  spottad 
tarai.  At  the  same  time  the  man  and  maid-aerTant  wefc  attacked 
viokatly  with  cynanche,  which  waa  stteadad  with  hi^  Crrcr  for 
aawcnldars. 

"Case  3.— Visited  Mr.  B.,  who  had  been  saftrii«  bom  seroa 
qraandke  for  Coor  dajv.     He  eaaiMit  aiticahto  or  swaDov ;  the 
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than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  fresh  tumefaction  of  the  neck  ;  jiulse 
quick  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  breathing  hurried  ;  face  swollen  and 
flushed ;  eyes  suffused  (on  inquiring  if  any  of  the  family  had 
scarlatina,  I  found  his  son,  who  was  lying  in  the  same  room, 
just  recovering  from  it).  After  a  few  days  perspiration  appeared 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  fever  became  less,  and  he  was 
able  to  open  his  mouth  and  swallow  a  little.  On  first  seeing  the 
tonsils  and  velum,  I  found  them  coated  over  with  a  thick  white 
membrane,  which  extended  to  the  hard  palate,  and  could  be  raised 
off  easily  with  a  probe. 

"  Case  4. — P.  N.  has  been  complaining  of  headache  and  nausea 
since  yesterday,  feels  a  stiffness  in  his  throat,  and  fears  he  is 
getting  the  scarlatiua,  as  three  of  his  children  are  only  recovering 
from  it.  The  throat  symptoms  increased  to  a  great  degree,  with 
a  smart  fever  attending  them.  No  eruption  appeared,  and  he 
was  well  in  eight  days. 

"  It  is  now  almost  generally  admitted  that  the  eruption  is  not 
a  necessary  symptom  of  scarlatina,  which  disease  may  occur 
independently  of  any  affection  of  the  skin.  lu  this  case  the 
throat  is  supposed  to  be  invariably  affected,  and  the  disease  has 
received  the  name  of  '  scarlatina  faucinm.'  But  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  diagnose  this  scarlatinous  affection 
of  the  throat  from  a  common  cynanche  :  the  fact  of  scarlatina 
being  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  probability  of  the 
infection  of  it  having  been  in  some  way  communicated,  must  in 
such  cases  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  it  be  found,  however, 
that  exposure  to  the  infection  of  one  disease  gives  rise  to  the 
other,  and  that  one  proves  a  preventive  of  the  other,  there  are 
fair  reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  the  same  disease,  in  the 
one  case  affecting  the  skin,  and  in  the  other  the  throat  only." 

In  Waterford,  Dr.  Elliott  announces  that  for  several  years 
scarlatina  has  appeared  occasionally  in  an  epidemic  form,  some- 
times assuming  great  malignity  during  the  congestive  stage, 
whilst  its  peculiar  diagnostic  characters  were  as  yet  barely  dis- 
cernible. Dr.  Bewley,  of  Moate,  mentions  that  it  has  not  pre- 
vailed in  hia  district  for  eleven  years,  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  had  not  a  fatal  case.  Dr.  Thorpe,  of  Listowel, 
has  seen  very  few  cases  of  the  disease,  and  has  not  had  a  single 
death.  Dr.  Gogerty.  of  Nobber  (County  Meath),  has  had  many 
fatal  cases,  and  the  disease  has  been  very  prevalent.  In  Pomeroy, 
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as  appeara  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Harvey,  the  disease  hi 
been  rare  and  mild. 

Dr.  Connor,  of  Carlo w,  writes  as  follows : — "  I  delayed  answer- 
ing your  circular  until  I  could  send  you  the  combined  opinions 
of  some  other  practitioners,  two  of  whom  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  there  is  annually  a  pretty  general  attack  of  scarlatina 
in  this  district,  but  nearly  confined  to  the  juvenile  and  infantile 
portion  of  the  community ;  at  least  we  do  not  recollect  many 
adults  affected  with  it,  and  only  one  fatal  case  amongst  those, 
and  that  was  the  case  of  a  lady  just  confined,  and  whose  children 
had  the  disease,  but  recovered.  As  to  the  malignity  of  the  type, 
we  can  say  that,  whilst  five  children  were  carried  off  by  it  in  one 
family,  others  in  the  same  honse  had  it  slightly ;  and  although 
several  lost  two  or  more  children,  numbers  of  families  have  been 
so  slightly  affected  that,  were  it  not  that  medical  men  recognised 
the  disease,  it  would  have  passed  away  without  any  notice, 
requiring  in  some  cases  only  the  little  patient  to  remain  one  day 
or  two  in  bed.  When  many  members  of  one  family  have  been 
taken  away,  we  have  had  reason  to  think  that  the  constitution  of 
the  sufferers  had  more  to  do  with  the  fatal  result  than  the  original 
type  of  the  disease." 

Dr.  Long,  of  Arthnrstown,  states  that  during  the  years  1841 — 2 
he  has  not  observed  a  single  case  of  scarlatina  in  his  extensive 
district,  although  at  New  Ross,  which  is  but  ten  miles  distant, 
the  disease  has  prevailed  in  its  most  malignant  form,  and  been 
attended  with  frightful  mortality ;  but  that,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1839,  scarlatina  raged  with  him  epidemically  for  some 
months.  Its  general  character  was  at  that  time  of  a  mild  type, 
yet  in  some  cases  the  malignant  symptoms  were  present.  He 
had  then  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  the  same  family  were  to  be 
found  individuals  presenting  well-marked  cases  of  every  form  of 
the  disease,  from  the  simple  fever  with  bright  efflorescence  of  the 
skin,  to  the  sloughing  tonsils  and  typhoid  type  ;  and  that  in 
many  the  disease  appeared  to  attack  the  throat  alone,  presenting 
symptoms  that  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been 
considered  indicative  of  simple  cynanche  tonsillaris. 

Dr.  Russell,  surgeon  of  the  County  Tipperary  Infirmary, 
reports  that  in  the  year  1846  scarlatina  was  very  prevalent 
during  the  spring,  and  assumed  a  most  fatal  form.  It  appeared 
also  to  be  most  infectious,  as  almost  every  individual,  except 
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those  ^vho  bad  the  disease  previoasly,  who  came  near  the  infectod 
were  seized  with  it.  The  fever  was  of  a  typhoid  character,  and 
the  throat  appeared  as  if  affected  with  gaugreuous  erysipelas. 
The  treatment  that  appeared  most  useful  was  warm  bathing  aud 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  bark.  He  has  had  occasional 
cases  of  it  since,  but  not  at  all  of  the  same  fatal  form. 

In  Balliua,  Dr.  Whittaker  says  the  disease  has  been  rare  and 
mild.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Lifford,  states  that  two  epidemics  have 
visited  that  district  within  the  last  six  years:  botli  were  very  mild. 
Dr.  Croly,  of  Mountuiellick,  says  "  that  scarlatina  baa  ut  inter- 
vals prevailed  in  this  locality  for  the  last  few  years.  Latterly  it 
has  assumed  a  malignant  and  futal  type,  especially  among  chil- 
dren. The  eruption  was  of  a  dark  hue,  with  early  tendency  to 
spacelated  ulceration  of  the  fauces  aud  pharynx,  cerebral  con- 
gestion with  coma  and  couvnlsions." 

From  Dr.  O'bricn,  of  Eunis,  the  following  particulars  were 
received : — "  In  reply  to  your  circular  relative  to  the  prevalence 
of  scarlatina  in  this  county,  I  Liive  not  many  observations  to 
make,  as  it  is  only  witbiu  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  that  much 
of  that  disease  has  been  seen  here. 

"  My  father,  who  has  been  forty  years  in  practice  in  this  county, 
told  me  that  ho  has  seldom  seen  the  disease,  and  that  it  never 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  hero.  About  seven  years  since  a  few  cases 
appeared  here  together,  and  it  did  not  re-appear  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1840,  when  it  broke  out  in  a  large  school  in  this  town, 
and  four  persons  died  of  it.  I  was  in  attendance  on  them,  and 
was  seized  with  it  myself,  and  Lad  a  very  narrow  escape.  It  was 
evidently  brought  to  the  school  on  this  occasion  by  a  boy  who  Lad 
just  come  from  the  King's  County,  and  who  showed  the  disease 
in  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival.  It  spread  with  such  rapidity 
through  the  school,  that  (notwithstanding  the  greatest  pre- 
caution) the  establishment  had  to  be  broken  up  for  some  time. 
It  again  reappeared  about  Christmas  in  the  same  year,  to  a 
alight  extent ;  was  not  fatal,  aud  has  not  been  seen  since." 

In  Boyle,  Dr.  Hall  says,  it  has  lately  been  prevalent  but  very 
mild.  Dr.  Taylor  has  seen  very  few  cases  at  Ferns,  all  of  which 
were  mild.  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Limerick,  writes  as  follows : — 
"  Wo  had  some  bad  cases  of  scarlatina  in  Limerick  last  winter 
(1841 — 2),  and  about  two  years  ago,  but  they  were  few  in  com- 
parison to  the  mild  cases ;  aud  at  any  time  within  the  last  eight 
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or  ten  yean  I  httve  not  known  it  to  spread  extensiTely  aa  an 
epidemic.  Those  who  died  of  the  complaint  saffered  ckieflj 
from  the  Rlougbiug  of  the  throat ;  bnt  I  saw  one  joang  girl  die 
laist  year  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  apparootlr  from  the  intensity 
of  the  feTer  and  great  profltratiou  of  8lreu(;lh." 

From  Dr.  Roe,  of  the  Cnvan  Infirmary,  I  received  the  following 
full  and  very  satisfactory  particnlars.  His  letter  was  dated  29tb 
Angnst,  1842.  "  Scarlatina,"  he  writes,  "  has  been  more  than 
UHtiully  prevalent  during  the  last  few  months.  I  have  only  seen 
two  cases  of  it  in  adults.  Amongst  children  I  cannot  say  that 
those  cases  I  met  with  were  unusually  severe  or  unmanageable. 
The  Borent-ss  and  swelling  of  the  throat,  with  nlceration,  were 
also  very  prominent  and  painful  symptoms  in  several  cases  I 
saw ;  the  sore  throat  appeared  almost  the  only  symptom,  and 
the  cutaneous  affection  very  trilling  and  evanescent.  I  cannot 
Huy  that  the  type  of  the  disease  here,  as  far  as  I  met  with  it, 
was  of  a  malignant  character,  nor  did  it  put  on  that  congestive 
iiiflummalory  form  which  produces  such  an  awfully  fatal  disease. 
I  have  also  seen  two  or  three  exomples  of  the  dropsical  or 
anasarcons  symptoms  which  sometimes  succeed ;  and  in  one 
very  fine  heullhy  iliild,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
evening  before  its  death,  and  of  making  a  post-mortem  examin- 
ation,  I  found  the  entire  cellular  substance  of  the  body  pervaded 
with  the  dropsical  effusion,  and  a  very  large  quantity,  amounting, 
1  think,  to  nearly  a  quart,  effused  into  the  thorax.  From  the 
great  dyspncea,  and  very  unequal  action  of  the  heart,  I  presumed 
there  must  bo  structural  disease  of  the  heart — which  was  not 
the  case — and  all  the  viscera,  both  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
uppcuri'd  perfectly  sound,  so  that  the  dropsy  was  entirely  the 
result  or  the  consequfuco  of  the  original  disease  three  weeks 
bcl'uni,  and  fioni  which  the  child  appeared  to  have  perfectly 
recovered. 

"Scarlatina,  mixed  up  with  sraiiU-pox,  has  appeared  also  in  our 
poor-house,  but  not  of  o  very  fatal  or  maliguuut  character ;  and 
I  (lud  from  the  physician  of  the  poor-house  that  the  scarlatina 
was  rather  of  a  low  type,  and  required  cordiols,  as  wine,  ifcc,  and 
that  bleeding  was  had  recourse  to  only  in  a  few  cases.  Some 
years  ago,  when  it  appeared  in  an  epidemic  and  very  severe  form, 
I  hud  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  more  of  it,  and  then  I 
found  the  must  benelicial  ell'ects  from  full  uud  early  bleeding ; 
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and  iu  two  remarknble  instances,  one  an  utiult  lady  and  the  other 
a  fine  bealtby  girl,  I  think  it  put  an  end  to  the  disease,  and  pro- 
vented  the  congestive  stage  from  coming  on." 

It  is  uuueoessary  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  many  letters  I 
have  received  on  this  subject ;  but  from  all  may  be  collected  the 
facts  that  scarlatina  has,  generally  spcftking,  prevailed  to  an 
unusual  extent  in  Ireland  from  1836  to  1844 — that  it  has,  iu 
many  instances,  been  singularly  rare  in  districts  immediately 
adjoining  others  in  which  it  has  been  equally  prevalent — that 
there  is  no  geological  or  physical  difference  in  many  of  the 
localities  alluded  to,  which  can  in  any  way  account  for  these 
anomalies — that  wo  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  explain  its  mildness 
in  somo  districts  in  which  it  has  extensively  prevailed,  and  its 
mahgnity  in  others. 

Even  in  this  city,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  virulence, 
whole  families  have  been  attacked  with  the  mildest  forms  of  the 
disease  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  many  of  the 
physicians  connected  with  our  dispensaries,  that  they  have  for  a 
certain  period  met  with  several  cases,  all  extremely  mild  ;  and 
suddenly  the  character  of  the  disease  has  changed,  and  the  cases 
then  coming  before  them  were  as  romarkablo  for  their  malig- 
nancy, and  undue  proportion  of  mortality.  This  was  seen  iu  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Osbrey,  physician  to  St. 
Mary's  Dispensary,  whose  very  important  communication  I  shall 
read  for  you. 

"  The  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever,"  says  he,  "  which  were 
under  my  care,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  the  period  at 
which  that  epidemic  first  appeared  in  my  dispensary  district, 
until  its  decline  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
amounted  to  somewhat  above  two  hundred. 

"  When  it  first  appeared  the  epidemic  was  of  so  mild  u 
character  that  I  treated  above  forty  cases  without  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  fatal  one  ;  merely  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels 
and  secretions  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  It  soon,  however, 
assumed  a  more  formidable  character.  The  cases  which  mostly 
proved  fatal  were  those  affected  with  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
neck  ;  they  were  generally  children  under  four  years  of  age.  As 
it  may  bo  interesting,  I  shall  describe  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion the  progress  of  that  affection,  together  with  the  treatment 
which  I  found  lo  be  most  successful. 
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"  Those  cases  of  scarlatina  in  which  this  form  of  inflammation 
presented  itself  I  was  usually  not  requested  to  attend  until 
Home  time  after  its  commencement,  which  generally  took  place 
tit  the  decline  of  the  eruption  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The 
attending,  or  I  may  say  secondary  fever,  was  principally  marked 
hy  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  and  nervous  sj-mptoms  ;  the  child 
either  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  or  was  excessively  irritable  and 
restless,  and  constantly  whining.  In  those  who  were  a  few 
years  older,  a  peculiar  wildnoss  of  manner  was  occasionally 
observed,  uud  if  this  were  absent,  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  stupid  and  vacant.  A  common  remark  of  their 
mothers  was  '  that  they  did  not  consider  them  in  their  right 
tiiiiul.'  The  children  were  alloctod  with  tremors  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  pulse  was  generally  quick,  and  the  tongue  furred, 
but  neither  invariably  so. 

"  The  progress  of  the  inflammation  was  very  insidious,  in  most 
cases  commencing  as  an  indurated  swelling  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  on  one  side,  which  was  at  first  very  indolent,  without 
any  discolouration  of  the  integuments  ;  but  as  the  alTectiou  ad- 
vanced, the  swelling  increased  much  more  rapidly,  often  extend- 
ing to  the  opposite  side  :  the  integuments  then  assumed  a  dusky 
red  appearance,  and  became  very  tender  to  the  touch  ;  there  was 
much  oederaa,  so  that  the  part  readily  pitted  when  pressed  by 
the  fiiigor,  and  there  was  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  cora- 
muuicutcd  to  the  touch.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
complaint,  sensibility,  which  was  previously  great,  diminished 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  child  did  not  seem  to  sufl^er 
much  pain  if  incisions  were  made  into  the  swelling.  When 
the  patient  survived  till  about  the  tenth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  affection,  sloughs  frequently  formed,  com- 
mencing in  dark  purple  specks  over  the  surface  of  the  swelling  ; 
the  sloughing  rapidly  spread ;  diarrha>a  then  set  in ;  the  abdo- 
men became  tympanitic ;  spots  of  purpura  at  times  appearing 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  occurrence  of  passive 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  bowels.  The  ctiild  either  died 
comatose  or  exhausted  by  diarrhifa,  in  case  dissolution  was  not 
quickened  by  the  supervention  of  sudden  hemorrhage  from  soma 
of  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  giving  way  in  sloughing.  An 
^Attack  of  convulsions  sometimes  preceded  dcjith,  the  period  of 
ch,  unless  when  preci])itatcd  by  the  exhausting  troalment  to 
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which  it  had  been  sabmitted  previous  to  my  seeing  the  child, 
varied  from  the  seventh  to  the  twenty-eighth  day,  the  medium 
time  being  about  the  twelfth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
inflammation. 

"  In  those  cases  which  fell  under  my  observation  I  did  not 
notice  anything  differing  from  the  common,  either  in  the 
appearance  or  duration  of  the  eruption,  except  that  it  was 
occafionally  somewhat  more  faint  than  usual,  and  that  the 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  did  not  take  place  after  its  dis- 
appearance. Though  what  I  have  just  described  was  the  usual 
progress  of  inflammation  when  it  ran  a  fatal  coarse,  yet  sometimes 
it  commenced  earlier,  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption, 
the  fever  being  of  a  more  inflammatory  type,  the  skin  being  hot, 
palse  strong,  tongue  furred,  and  much  thirst  being  present. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  this  disposition  to  slough  in  scarlatina 
is  not  confined  to  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  neck,  and  that  an 
inflammation  of  a  similar  character  may  attack  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  two  cases  which  were  under 
my  care — one  that  of  a  boy,  aged  six  years,  in  whom  scarlet 
fever  immediately  succeeded  an  attack  of  hooping  cough,  for  the 
relief  of  which  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  apply  a  blister  to  the 
chest — the  other  that  of  a  fine  child,  his  sister,  aged  four,  who 
had  received  a  slight  scald  in  the  ham  of  the  left  leg;  such 
jMjrtions  of  the  vesicated  surfaces  which  had  not  as  yet  healed  were 
attacked  by  the  inflammation,  they  were  rapidly  covered  with 
ash-coloured  sloughs,  and  the  sloughing  extended  by  livid 
margins.  The  boy,  exhausted  by  the  previous  attack  of  hooping 
cough,  which  had  been  unusually  severe,  died ;  the  little  girl 
recovered.  The  treatment,  which  was  the  same  in  both,  con- 
sisted, locally,  in  the  ulcers  being  kept  constantly  covered  with 
fermenting  poultices,  and  in  the  margins  being  occasionally 
touched  with  strong  muriatic  acid.  The  cautious  exhibition  of 
mild  tonics,  and  of  stimulants,  both  diffuBible  and  permanent, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  course,  being  used  amongst  the  former, 
constituted  the  general  treatment.  Another  case,  which  I  con- 
sidered very  remarkable,  fell  under  my  observation,  in  which, 
aimultancuiuly  with  the  tjanfirene  of  the  neck,  sloughs  formed  on 
both  corneas,  which  rapidly  extended,  involving  all  the  other 
textures  of  the  eyes.  This  caso  my  friend  Dr.  Batteraby  saw 
with  me.     The  destruction  of  the  eyes  took  place  two  days 
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before  dissolntion.  In  each  three  of  these  cases  the  appearance 
of  the  part,  when  destroyed,  closely  resembled  that  of  hospital 
gan^enc.  I  did  not  notice  any  depots  of  purulent  matter  in 
the  joints,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  body. 

"  Having  now  described  the  more  formidable  characters  of  the 
inflammation,  I  shall  state  tho  treatment  which  I  found  most 
eflficacious  in  arresting  its  progress,  and  in  bringinji  about  the 
more  favourable  terminations  of  resolution  and  abscess,  and  shall 
also  take  a  short  review  of  other  modes  of  treatment  that  are 
occasionally  resorted  to.  Mine  simply  consisted  in  the  constant 
apphcation  uf  common  oatmeal  or  linseed  poultices,  supporting 
the  child's  strength  by  nourishing  diet,  and  in  the  cautious 
exhibition  of  permanent  and  ditfusible  stimulants  ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  as  I  have  already  said,  being  included  in  the  latter. 
The  practitioner  should  not  I  think  swerve  from  this  line  of 
practice,  though  he  may  sometimes  bo  urged  by  the  parents, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  to  treat  the  child 
more  actively,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  local  applications. 

"  When  an  abscess  forms,  tho  swelling  previously  diffused 
becomes  more  prominent,  soft,  and  fluctuating,  there  is  no 
pitting  on  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  the  surface  is  usually  of 
a  rose-red  colour.  Incisions  may  be  then  made  to  give  exit  to 
the  matters.  The  symptoms  of  general  disturbance,  such  as 
coma,  convulsions,  and  such  others  as  have  been  described  in 
such  cases  disappear,  tremors  of  the  extremities  alone  remaining, 
and  the  child  gradually  recovers  from  the  extreme  debility  from 
which  it  had  hitherto  suffered.  I  have  said  that  stimulants  should 
be  given  with  much  caution,  for  when  used  at  all  freely  they  aro 
almost  sure  to  induce  convulsions,  to  which  there  is  a  great 
tendency  throughout  the  progress  of  the  complaint.  After  the 
formation  of  abscess,  however,  they  may  be  exhibited  with 
greater  boldness.  In  cases  where  there  is  much  restlessness 
and  irritability,  or  when  diarrhoea  has  set  in,  which  usually  doc 
not  take  place  until  the  sloughing  has  commenced,  I  have  givoi 
opiates,  cither  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  the  pulvis  creUe 
compositus  cum  opio,  tho  doses  being  carefully  graduated 
according  to  the  ago  of  the  child.  When  the  cases  became 
complicated  with  purpura  and  passive  hemorrhage,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  gave  the  mineral  ocids. 

"I  have  ordered  chloride  of  soda  both  internally  and  at  » 
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lotion.  Its  internal  exhibition  did  not  appear  to  be  productive 
of  any  benefit,  but  as  a  lotion  and  gargle  it  was  highly  useful  in 
destroying  fcBtor.  When  I  apprehended  internal  sloughing,  I 
occasionally  touched  the  throat  with  muriatic  acid  lotions  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  or  a  piece  of  a  sponge. 

"  Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  effects 
produced  by  the  use  of  mercury,  and  also  by  local  bleeding,  in 
the  practice  of  others,  I  carefully  avoided  having  recourse  to 
such  methods  of  treatment  myself;  the  former,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, inducing  purpura,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  sloughing, 
the  accession  of  which  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  which  are 
80  liable  to  supervene  of  themselves ;  the  latter  precipitating 
dissolution  by  increasing  the  disposition  to  coma  and  collapse. 

"  I  have  in  some  cases  made  incisions  into  the  swellings 
extending  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  neck,  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  good  practice  in  the  case  of  young  children,  however  useful  it 
may  be  in  that  of  adults,  for  the  following  reasons :  when  made 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammiition,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  either  of  those  most  favourable  results 
— resolution  or  abscess ;  and  when  made  in  the  advanced  stages, 
unless  when  abscess  or  diffuse  suppuration  takes  place,  they  are 
of  no  use ;  they  do  not  appear  to  check  the  slonghing  of  the 
integuments.  The  parents,  moreover,  to  whose  feelings  such 
practice  is  generally  repugnant,  arc  very  apt  to  attribute  what- 
ever ill  afterwards  befalls  their  child  to  these  incisions  having 
been  made ;  a  consideration  which  I  think  should  weigh  with  us 
in  determining  against  the  practice,  when  no  good  is  likely  to 
arise  from  it.  In  case,  however,  abscess  or  diffuse  suppuration 
of  the  cellular  membrane  occur,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
free  openings.  Diffuse  suppuration  of  the  cellular  membrane,  a 
result  which  I  have  only  now  alluded  to,  is  almost  as  formidable, 
when  the  children  are  very  young,  as  gangrene,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  bear  up  against  the  extensive 
suppuration,  and  consequently  die  of  hectic. 

'*  Blisters  and  mustard  cataplasms,  merely  applied  as  rube- 
facients, did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  injurious,  but  I  did  not 
place  much  confidence  in  them. 

"  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  we 
should  be  most  cautious  in  making  a  prognosis  when  we  meet 
this  form  of  iuflommationj  as  it  often,  when  most  mild  at  its 


to,  alwaym  eaatit  Si  lo 

PcnMyS  It  W  DOB  B0t  I 

if  OM  or  the 

of  iuari«i  fever,  th^t  sach  duenpuidea  hsie  ut<«iiri 
ta  the  ntOfB*  OMd*  by  prMtttiooo*  of  the  idathe  mattaiUtf  of 
■eariatiB*  in  their  pnetiee.  The  duldica  an  fieqiMBtly  boI 
breogbt  to  thco  till  all  Uuea  of  the  eraiition  hare  i 
■ad  is  MOM  ceeee,  when  it  hu  been  eo  Cunt  u  to  hare  ( 
the  obeerration  of  (he  paientc,  or  even  that  of  the  pfajaidao.  In 
eoeh  eaaee  it  in  eaaj  to  eooceire  that  it  might  be  miatekeii  for  a 
diiMWe  $ui  gtnerit,  and  that  the  prerions  existence  of  iicariatina 
might  be  entirely  orerIr>olu^ 

"  When  ¥\o\m\\m(!,  of  the  integnment  has  commenced,  the 
cbaoeea  of  the  cbild'H  recoTerj  are  grcatlj  diminished,  and 
when  it  IN  utnbrr  a  year  old,  it  is,  I  think,  almost  hopelesa. 
To  have  an  opportanity  of  obacrring  the  alonghing  stage,  it  is 
rnquiwitc  that  tho  child  should  surviTe  some  time.  When  death 
i»  prucipitaied  by  iujadiciona  treatment,  or  if  the  child  does 
not  niuh-T\t,n  any,  diHwilntion  ocrurw  so  cdrly  from  the  secondary 
foviT,  thiit  no  further  local  appearances  tlian  the  more  diffased 
Mwolling  will  bo  observecl.  I  should  hero  mention  that,  in  the 
wordi,  ciiKiTS,  there  is  no  attempt  at  Hiippuration.  and  the  part, 
whcin  cut  into,  rusembloa  aomewhat  the  cut  surface  of  a  rotten 

Uppl(>. 

"  Kv«'n  when  resolution  or  abscess  occurs,  we  must  not  be 
too  bftHly  in  givinj^  a  favourablu  profjnosia ;  for  tliore  is  occn- 
wionally  much  KiibHeijuent  debility,  which  may  lead  to  a  fatal 
ruNult. 

"  I  havn  obaerved  instancea  of  this  form  of  inflammation  which 
anodceded  other  oxanthomata.  The  following  case  is,  I  think, 
nn  intrp'    ■  inple.     It  Ih  that  of  a  child  nafeJ  two  years, 

tliikl.  Iiiiil  .   of  the  natural  Hmull-pnx  ton  days  previous  to 
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my  seeing  it,  and  had  been  treated  by  another  physician,  who, 
on  the  owjurrence  of  the  iuflammtttion  of  the  neck  (I  understood 
from  its  mother),  despaired  of  its  recovery ;  and  indeed,  when  I 
myself  visited  it,  I  had  no  better  hopes.  It  was  then  lying  in 
a  state  of  coma,  with  its  head  quite  motionless  and  thrown  back, 
a  large  diflfused  swelling  being  behind  the  angle  of  each  jaw 
and  extending  down  the  neck.  The  pulse  was  remarkably  quick 
and  weak,  the  tongue  furred,  abdomen  tympanitic.  On  the  child 
being  submitted  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  described, 
it  recovered  from  the  state  of  coma  it  was  in,  and  two  very  large 
abscesses  formed  in  the  situation  of  the  swellings,  which  I  sub- 
sequently opened.  The  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen  was 
relieved  by  injections  of  castor- oil  and  turpentine.  When  (lie 
sensibility  and  intelligence  of  the  child  retui-ned,  it  was  attacked 
with  convulsions,  consisting  in  constant  motion  of  the  extremities 
and  twitchings  of  the  face,  which  continued  for  two  days.  These 
convulsions  I  ascribed  to  debility,  and  treated  as  such.  In  this 
case  purulent  depots  formed  over  the  back  of  the  hand  and  one 
foot ;  also  a  large  one  over  the  scapula.  The  two  former  Lave 
been  absorbed ;  but  as  the  one  over  the  scapula  still  continues, 
and  as  there  is  no  chance  of  its  absorption,  the  recovery  of  the 
child  is  still  doubtful.  A  few  spots  of  purpura  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  its  body,  and  it  has  been  frequently  attacked 
with  diarrhffia.  Its  mother  states  that  it  was  a  strong  child 
before  the  attack  of  small-pox.  It  is,  however,  apparently  of 
scrofulous  habit,  and  hod  once  suffered  from  rickets." 
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BCABLATINA. ABSENCE    OF    ERUPTION. DR0P8T    AFTER. 


AuT  one  who  has  studied  our  old  authors  with  earo,  will  perceive 
the  identity  that  exists  between  some  forms  of  our  malignant 
scarlatina  and  the  epidemics  described  by  the  name  of  the 
"Ulcerous  Sore  Throat,"*  and  the  "Putrid  Sore  Throat  "f 
But  in  these  epidemics,  the  principal  and  fatal  symptoms  were 
inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  throat,  ulceration  of  the 
schneiderian  membrane,  attended  with  profuse  ichorous  dis- 
charges, &c.  The  eruption  was  either  disregarded,  or  only 
mentioned  as  a  carious  phenomenon,  and  death  was  produced 
by  the  "  sore  throat."  But,  as  was  before  observed,  many  of 
our  cases  died  without  a  single  lesion  that  we  could  detect — 
they  were  poisoned  by  the  innis  of  the  scarlatina. 

I  shall  now  bring  before  you  the  particulars  of  a  few  fatal 
cases  that  were  lately  under  my  care,  from  which  you  will  be 
enabled  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  malady.  The  following 
notes  were  taken  by  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy,  by  whom  the  patient 
was  first  seen  :  — 

Case  1. — "I  first  saw  J.  K.,  aged  14,  on  Friday  evening, 
March  22,  1842.  He  had  been  at  school  the  previous  day,  but 
had  come  homo  complaining  of  not  being  well.  His  mother 
had  given  him  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  which  not  only  vomited 
but  appeared  also  to  have  purged  him.  When  visited  about 
twenty-seven  hours  from  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  the 
purging  had  ceased,  but  the  vomiting  continued  incessantly. 
He  was  throwing  up  quantities  of  dark  greenish  bile,  and  this 
occurred  whether  he  took  any  drink  or  not.  The  thirst  was 
insatiable,  and  the  desire  was  for  what  was  cold ;  the  fever 
ran  very  high,  the  skin  hot,  pulse  140,  and  when  left  to  him- 
self he  was  inclined  to  rave;  be  referred  his  distress  to  the 
stomach,  and  said  he  believed  his  throat  was  sore ;  on  looking 

•  Huxhum  on  Fevers,  p.  26il.     London,  1772. 
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into  the  month  the  internal  fauces  appeared  inflamed,  and  the 
tongue  was  densely  loaded,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that 
specific  nature  which  would  lead  one  to  pronounce  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  At  this  lime  I  looked  very  particularly 
to  the  state  of  the  skin,  but  no  eruption  was  visible.  His 
position  in  bed  was  changed  every  moment,  as  he  said  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  himself  relief.  I  had  intended  putting  a  few 
leeches  over  the  stomach,  bat  at  the  patient's  own  urgent 
request  was  induced  to  bleed  him  from  the  arm  to  about  seven 
ounces.  A  sinapism  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  a  mouthful 
of  cold  water  given  frequently,  and  the  extremities  sponged  with 
vinegar  and  water.  On  the  following  morning  (Saturday)  all 
the  symptoms  had  increased  in  severity,  the  treatment  of  the 
night  before  had  only  temporary  effect,  in  fact  for  about  four 
hours,  after  which  all  the  symptoms  had  reappeared.  In  addi- 
tion, the  body  was  now  covered  with  an  eruption  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  macula)  of  bad  typhus  fever  ;  it 
was  best  marked,  however,  on  the  chest  and  back ;  it  was  quite 
distinct  on  the  face.  The  raving  was  now  of  a  more  decided 
character,  and  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  him  give  a  direct 
answer.  At  this  period  Dr.  Graves  visited  the  patient,  and 
recommended  internal  stimulants,  with  blisters  to  the  surface. 
It  is  enough  to  add,  that  all  treatment  appeared  to  be  quite 
useless,  and  from  this  time  to  the  period  of  the  patient's  death, 
every  sjTnptom  went  on  increasing,  the  raving  becoming  every 
hour  more  violent  in  its  character,  and  the  pulse  rising  to  170 
and  oven  180.  One  or  two  points  are,  however,  worthy  of 
notice.  During  the  lust  day  of  life  the  bowels  were  once  affected, 
the  discharge  quite  natural,  and  from  this  moment  all  vomiting 
ceased.  During  this  day,  also,  a  second  crop  of  eruption  made 
its  appearance  ;  it  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  first,  being  of 
a  reddish  colour,  and  the  spots  much  more  circumscribed.  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  meet  with  the  same  since ;  it  was 
now  that  the  t<jngue  put  on  its  characteristic  appearance.  That 
the  nervous  system  was  profoundly  engaged  there  was  but  too 
much  evidence  of,  for,  though  no  convulsions  came  on,  I  observed 
strabismus,  and  the  mouth  was  distinctly  drawn  to  one  side. 
There  were  also  very  \nolent  fits  of  shuddering,  almost  amount- 
ing to  rigor;  the  eyes  wore  not  at  all  injected.  The  entire 
duration  of  this  patient's  illness  was  about  sixty-eight  hours." 
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In  the  patient  whose  case  has  been  detailed,  we  have  a  remark- 
able example  of  scarlatina  terminating  rapidly  in  death,  withoat 
the  sloughing  of  the  throat,  which  usually  caused  death  in  the 
epidemics  narrated  by  Huxhom  and  Fothergill. 

Case  2. — Miss  H.,  a  strong  healthy  lady,  aged  28,  was 
attended  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness  by  Mr.  Nicholls ; 
when  I  saw  her,  there  were  intense  redness  of  the  throat,  great 
dysphagia,  and  pain  in  swallowing.  These  symptoms  induced 
me  to  bleed  once  freely ;  the  blood  was  buffed  and  cupped  to  an 
extreme  degree.  After  the  disease  had  lasted  for  about  thirty- 
six  bom's,  an  eruption  of  a  vivid  bright  colour  appeared.  She 
obtained  no  relief  from  the  bleeding,  the  pulse  became  quicker, 
debility  increased,  and  she  died  with  sj-mptoms  of  poisoning  in 
less  than  two  days. 

The  occnrrence  of  arthritis  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina 
we  have  frequently  witnessed  in  the  Meath  Hospital.  In  a 
man  named  Pierce,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  save  botli 
wrist  joints  from  ulceration.  And  in  another  case,  the  motion 
of  the  elbow  joint  was  almost  lost  from  the  effects  of  iullam- 
mation. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  any  of  the  viscera  became  engaged 
during  the  progress  of  this  disease,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  subduing  the  local  affection,  and  that  it  runs  its 
course  with  great  rapidity;  tliis  wos  unfortunately  too  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  P.  B.,  attended  by  Surgeon  Smyly,  of 
Merrion  Square,  and  myself.  The  notes  of  the  case  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Smyly : — 

Case  3.— Miss  P.  B.,  aged  20,  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
in  December,  1841,  was  attacked  with  a  very  severe  form  of 
scarlatina.  The  eruption  appeared  on  the  20th,  and  was  very 
intense  in  its  character ;  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  her 
head  became  much  engaged,  requiring  the  application  of  leeches  ; 
her  throat  also  was  veiy  bad,  to  rehovo  which  leeches  were  again 
applied.  Considerable  prostration  of  strength  accompanied  the 
affection  from  the  commencement.  On  the  30th  she  was  so  far 
recovered  that  I  took  my  leave. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  her  sister,  who  was  first 
affected  with  the  disease,  had  it  so  miliUy  that  the  nature  of  the 
affection  was  not  discovered,  nor  did  she  require  medical  aid. 

January  9,  lii4'2,  I  was  again   called  to  see  Miss  B. ;   she 
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then  cjiuplaiued  of  severe  puiii  in  her  left  side,  which  she  first 
felt  on  going  to  bed,  which  became  so  violent  during  the  night 
as  to  banish  sleep.  She  had  been  till  then  going  on  as  well 
as  possible,  recovering  her  strength  daily,  and  was  in  excellent 
spirits.  On  the  8th,  she  ate  heartily  of  beef-steaks  for  dinner, 
and  drauk  some  wine.  1  saw  her  sixteen  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pain,  when  I  found  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  lung  densely  heputized. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  repeated  cupping,  attended  each 
time  with  much  relief,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  so  as  to  affect 
the  mouth,  antimouials  ;  by  all  which  means  the  acute  symp- 
toms disappeared,  but  no  improvement  took  plnco  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  king.  Her  strength  began  to  fail,  and  she  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Jaimary,  1842. 

In  this  ease  the  moat  remarkable  feature  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  lung  was  solidified,  and  the  obstinate  manner  in  which 
it  refused  to  yield  to  treatment. 

The  following  case  was  also  attended  by  Mr.  Smyly  and  1 ; 
it  presents  an  usual  sequela  of  scarlatina,  namely,  aphthous 
ulceration  of  the  anus,  which,  though  not  sufficieully  pointed  out 
in  the  late  works  on  practice  of  medicine,  was  recognized  and 
described  by  Hasham,  and  I  introduce  our  case  with  Huxham's 
description,  to  show  more  clearly  the  identity  of  the  two 
epidemics. 

After  alluding  to  the  profuse  discharge  that  took  place  from 
ulcerated  surfaces  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  he  says: — "A 
sudden  stoppage  of  this  rheum  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
actually  choakcd  several  children  ;  and  some  swallowed  such 
quantities  of  it,  as  occasioned  excoriations  of  the  intestines, 
violent  gripings,  dysentery,  &c.,  nay  even  excoriationg  of  tfm 
anim  and  liuttockg."* 

Case  4. — Master  James  F.,  aged  12,  was  affected  with  a, 
very  severe  form  of  scarlatina,  in  July,  1841.  The  eruption 
began  to  appear  the  second  day  of  his  illness,  and  became  very 
intense  in  its  character,  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  being 
almost  of  a  uniform  redness.  The  accompanying  fever  ran  very 
high,  demanding  venesection  to  reduce  it.  The  throat  presented 
the  UBual  appearance ;  but  in  this  case  the  inflammation 
extended  into  the  mouth,  and  we  suspected  throughout  the 
*  Hazhun  on  Feren,  p.  280.    London,  1772, 
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intestinal  canal,  indicated  by  the  great  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  the  cirrumntance  of  the  anus  j>rfsciitin;i  the 
same  aphthous  appearance  that  the  mouth  did.  The  inflamma- 
tion also  extended  into  the  left  ear,  and  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  membrana  tympani.  In  leas  than  a  month's  time  this 
young  gentleman  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  return  to  England, 
and  has  since  enjoyed  good  health. 

In  the  writings  of  Huxbam  and  Fothergill  you  will  also  find 
frequent  allusions  to  cases  where  death  was  produced  by  un- 
controllable epistaxis,  during  the  epidemic  of  "  sore  throat " 
described  by  these  authors.  Thus  Fothergill,  after  speaking 
of  the  usual  mode  of  death  in  these  cases,  says : — "  Though  this 
was  the  common  progress  of  the  disease  where  it  terminated 
unhappily,  yet  it  often  varied  from  this  type,  and  was  attended 
with  very  difl'ereut  sjinptoras.  Some  had  an  extreme  difficulty 
of  breathing  almost  from  the  first ;  some  had  a  violent  cough  ; 
some  were  coraatous ;  others  hod  a  delirium  ;  some  died  in  a 
lethargic  stupor ;  others  bled  to  death  at  the  nose."  •  The 
following  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  : — 

Case  5. —  I  was  called  to  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  C,  aged  26,  of 
regular  temperate  habits,  and  healthy  constitution.  He  was  then 
labouring  under  severe  fever  with  sore  throat.  On  examining 
the  fauces  I  found  the  tonsils  extensively  ulcerated.  These 
were  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  next  day  they 
appeared  much  improved.  On  the  third  day  of  his  illness  an 
eruption  appeared,  neither  too  red  nor  too  pale  ;  in  short,  as 
favou  ruble  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  perfectly  normal  as  to  its 
duration.  During  all  this  time  the  heat  was  intense  ;  and  on 
the  third  day  of  the  eruption  the  cold  affusion  was  employed,  and 
was  followed  by  marked  relief;  but  the  pulse  still  remained 
sharp  and  quick,  never  falling  below  96.  In  this  state  ho  con- 
tinued till  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  when  cpistoxis  occurred 
(to  this  ho  had  been  subject  for  a  long  time),  and  was  followed 
by  considerable  relief  of  his  head.  The  epistaxis  was  not  ex- 
cessive, and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  habitual  excited  but  little 
alarm.  About  the  thirteenth  day  the  fever  had  almost  gone ; 
his  sleep  was  good,  and  his  tongue  moist  and  clean.  At  this 
time  a  small  tumor,  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  and 
which  had  been  there   from  the   beginning,  was  observed   to 

•  FothergiU'k  Works,  toL  i.  p.  353.    Loodoo,  ITSS. 
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enlarge.  The  next  day  it  had  spread  considerably,  was  very  red 
and  painful.  Tiie  fever  increased,  the  tongue  became  dry,  and 
his  sleep  was  disturbed.  On  the  sixteenth  the  tnmor  was 
examined  and  opened  by  Mr.  Cusack. 

A  large  quantity  of  good  hfalthy  pus  escaped,  and  the  patient 
experienced  great  ease.  On  the  eighteenth  day  a  deeper  incision 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cusack,  and  again  a  largo  quantity  of  good  pua 
escaped ;  but  on  this  occasion  no  relief  followed.  On  the  next 
day  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  much  more  severe ;  the 
epistaxis  returned,  and  the  tongue  was  now  dry,  black,  and 
bleeding.  There  was  no  raving,  nor  was  he  at  any  time  dm-ing 
the  illness  in  the  least  delirious. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  nares  were  plugged,  and  every 
measure  which  Mr.  Cusack  and  I  could  think  of  employed,  the 
epistaxis  continued,  the  bleeding  from  the  tongue  could  not  be 
arrested,  the  tumor  ih  the  neck  became  gangrenous,  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  his  illness  death  terminated  his  sufferings. 

The  next  very  interesting  case  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  Porter,  and  as  it  illustrates  another  sequela  of  scar- 
latina, I  shall  read  it  for  you.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  hemorrhage  originated  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Porter, 
and  it  shows  in  a  convincing  manner  the  assistance  in  diagnosis 
which  we  derive  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy.  It 
will  also  be  recollected,  that  this  case  differs  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  bleeding  occurred,  from  that  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
lecture  by  Dr.  Geoghegan  of  Kildare.  The  older  writers  make 
frequent  allusions  to  examples  of  this  latter  form  of  hemorrhage. 

"On  or  about  the   18th  of  September,  1841,  Master , 

aged  11,  was  attacked  with  scarlatina.  He  was  of  remarkably 
fair  complexion,  thin,  almost  transparent  skin,  and  hair  nearly 
white.  The  disease  assumed  rather  a  mild  fonn,  the  eruption 
came  out  abundantly,  and  began  to  disappear  about  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day.  The  throat  was  slightly  engaged — very  liltio 
difficulty  in  swallowing ;  but  there  were  three  or  four  external 
tumors,  exactly  resembling  scrofulous  glands  about  to  sup- 
purate, and  there  was  discharge  of  puriform  matter  from  both 
ears,  with  slight  deafness  of  the  left. 

"  At  the  end  of  about  ten  days  he  seemed  to  he  progressing 
favourably  as  to  health  ;  two  of  the  little  glands  on  the  left 
side  suppurated  and  were  opened,  discharging  healthy  pus  ;  his 
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to  bleed  at  irregular  intervals  until  his  death  ;  and  as  1  was 
present  on  three  or  four  occasions,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
one  of  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage. 

"  He  seemed  to  have  no  previous  warning  whatever :  some- 
times the  bleeding  commencing  during  sleep,  sometimes  while 
be  was  amusing  himself  with  bis  toys.  He  generally  gave 
a  single  scream  at  the  instant,  and  then  the  blood  burst  forth 
with  a  gush  that  really  astonished  me.  I  never  saw  blood  lost 
80  rapidly  in  any  surgical  operation  I  ever  witnessed,  and  only 
once  in  an  accident  where  the  deep  jugular  vein  had  been 
opened.  This  Weeding  could  hardly  be  controlled  by  pressure, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  so  caused  intense  pain,  so  that  at  times 
the  nurse  did  not  interfere,  but  allowed  it  to  stop  spontaneouRly, 
which  it  generally  did  in  about  a  minute.  The  blood  was  always 
florid.  The  attacks  occuiTed  at  irregular  periods,  and  there 
never  was  hemorrhagic  fever. 

"  About  a  week  before  his  death,  I  observed  that  the  blood 
was  beginning  to  make  its  way  by  the  eustachian  tube  into  the 
pharynx,  some  of  which  passed  into  the  stomach,  and  some  was 
expelled  by  the  mouth,  and  then  he  bled  sometimes  by  one  pas- 
sage, sometimes  by  the  other,  and  occasionally  by  both.  I  need 
not  say  that  he  became  pale,  ex-sanguine,  and  exhausted,  except 
to  express  surprise  that  any  child  of  his  age  could  have  endured 
so  long.  The  i)alate  and  inside  of  hia  mouth  were  as  pale  as 
any  part  of  the  external  surface  of  his  body.  Exactly  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  week  from  the  commencement  of  his 
illness,  he  died  after  a  slight  gush  of  blood. 

*'  There  was  no  post-mortem  examination,  and  knowing  the 
feelings  of  the  child's  parents  I  did  not  ask  it ;  therefore  the 
pathology  of  this  case  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  there  was  caries  of  some  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  from  the  symptoms,  I  always  imagined  it 
to  be  seated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
spot  at  which  the  carotid  artery  enters  this  bone  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  bony  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  latter  was  the  original  seat  of  the  disease 
from  which  it  spread  until  it  implicated  the  vessel.  The  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  stream  satisfied  me  of  its  being  furnished 
by  some  large  vessel ;  its  colour  showed  it  to  be  arterial ;  its 
escape  by  the  ear,  and  afterwards  by  the  mouth  and  nose,  proved 
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its  passage  by  the  eastachian  tabe ;  and  I  know  of  no  reBsel 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  Bjniptoms,  anless  the 
one  I  have  mentioned — the  internal  carotid." 

With  reference  to  the  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  neck  that 
follows  scarlatina,  as  described  by  Dr.  Osbrey,  my  experience 
accords  with  his  ;  and  the  recommendation  to  direct  all  our 
efforts  to  the  support  of  the  patient  until  the  period  of  slough- 
ing arrives,  deserves  the  greatest  attention.  The  following  case 
occurred  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Meuth  Hospital : — A  child  four 
years  old  was  admitted  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  its  illness,  with 
the  integuments  in  the  front  of  the  neck  in  a  state  of  gangrene. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  sloughs  separated,  leaving  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  completely  bare,  and  as  distinct  fi-om  each  other  as  if  dis- 
sected. The  common  carotids  were  also  laid  bare,  and  could  be 
seen  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  A  few  days  after, 
granulations  sprung  up,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  soon  cica- 
trized. I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if  any,  or  what  amount 
of  contraction  of  the  neck  followed  the  healing  of  the  ulcer. 

Sir  H.  Marsh  and  I  attended,  not  long  since,  a  lady  who  had 
been  affected  for  some  days  with  fever  and  sore  throat.  She  had 
no  eruption  on  any  part  of  her  body ;  but  from  the  character  of 
the  fever,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  throat,  we  suspected 
she  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  Her  family 
were  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  her  com- 
plaint ;  and  I  visited  her  twice  a  day  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days  of  her  illness,  carefully  examining  the  skin  at  each  visit,  but 
could  not  discover  the  shghtest  trace  of  an  efBoreseence  of  any 
description.  She  continued  for  several  days  to  suffer  from  tlje 
fever  and  sore  throat,  and  was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, but  ultimately  recovered  by  great  care,  and  the  use  of 
appropriate  remedies. 

Now  I  watched  this  case  from  the  sixth  hour  after  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination,  and  repeatedly  examined  the  skin, 
particularly  that  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  inside  of  the  knee 
and  elbow  joints,  places  in  which  the  eruption  shows  itself  when 
it  appears  at  all,  but  could  not  discover  any  vestige  of  it.  You 
will  often  find  a  diffused  redness  about  the  knees  and  elbows  in 
cases  where  the  eruption  does  not  appear  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  was  not  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  hue.     Yet  the  result  proved  that  it  was 
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scarlatina;  for  the  desqaamation  of  the  cnticle,  which  always 
attendfl  this  disease,  took  place,  and  the  lady  communicatod  the 
infection  to  several  members  of  the  family.  A  young  gentleman 
residing  in  the  house  got  a  bad  attack  of  scarlatina ;  two  of  the 
servants  were  also  attacked,  and  the  lady's  father  got  sore  throat ; 
in  fact,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
During  her  convalescence  she  had  desquamation  of  the  cuticle ; 
and  this  is  a  point  to  which  I  would  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion. We  are  taught  to  look  upon  desquamation  as  the  result 
of  cutaneous  affections  of  an  iuflammatory  character  ;  and  it  is 
an  opinion  very  generally  maintained,  that  in  scarlatina,  as  in 
psoriasis,  the  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle  depends  on  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  skin  produced  by  inflammation.  It  is  stttted  that 
the  increased  vascularity  of  the  skin  occasions  a  morbid  secretion 
and  subsequent  detachment  of  tho  epidermis,  and  that  the  same 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  all  cutaneous  affections  of  an  indara- 
matory  character.  This  may  be  generally,  but  not  universally 
true  ;  for  here  we  had  an  extensive  desquamation  of  the  cuticle 
without  any  eruption,  without  any  previous  redness,  pain,  or 
remarkable  heat ;  in  fact,  without  any  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  regarded  as  constituting  inflammolion.  This  seems  to  prove 
that  there  is  something  more  than  iutlammaliou  concerned  as 
preparatory  to  that  process  which  is  termed  desquamation,  and 
the  change  which  the  skin  undergoes  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  consequence  of  inflammation  occupying  the  external 
surface  of  the  oorium. 

I  observed  another  curious  fact  in  this  lady's  case.  Since  the 
attack  which  I  have  just  described,  she  has  been  shedding  her 
nails  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nails  of  the  fingers  are  all  dropping  off, 
and  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  inflammation  of  any  kind  about 
the  hands  to  explain  the  occurrence.  You  are,  of  course,  all 
aware  that  the  dropping  off  of  the  nails  is  a  species  of  desqua- 
mation. From  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  nail,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  formed  in  the  matrix,  it  does  not  drop  off  at  once 
like  a  scale  of  epidermis ;  still  I  think  we  are  authorized  in 
looking  npon  the  shedding  of  the  nails  as  a  species  of  desqua- 
mation. This  affords  a  very  curious  subject  of  investigation,  as 
connected  with  the  history  of  fever.  It  is  an  opinion  entertained 
by  many  persons,  that  desquamotion  of  the  skin  takes  place  at  a 
particular  period  of  ty[)bus  ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  occasional, 
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air,  whither  she  also  accompanied  them.  Here  she  was,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  her  family,  attacked  with  the  peculiar 
anasarca  observed  in  persons  who  have  recently  laboared  under 
scarlatina.  Her  father,  under  whose  observation  she  had  been 
during  the  whole  time,  was  very  much  struck  with  the  occur- 
rence ;  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  case,  and  feels 
convinced  that  it  was  the  result  of  latent  scarlatina.  This  case, 
connected  with  those  already  detailed,  is  of  great  interest  in  a 
general  pathological  point  of  view.  It  appears  to  prove  the  fact, 
that  in  some  instances  diseases  produced  by  contagion  do  not 
give  rise  to  the  whole  train  of  phenomena  by  which  they  are 
ordinarily  characterized. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  some  of  those  diseases  caused  by 
the  action  of  animal  poisons  on  the  system,  as,  for  instance, 
measles.  The  symptoms  which  generally  attend  and  characterize 
measles  are  universally  known.  After  an  attack  of  fever,  ou  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  coryza,  sneezing,  hoarseness,  and  cough  are 
complained  of,  and  then  a  rash  appears,  first  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  ou  the  body  and  limbs.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  these  sjTnptoms  should  appear,  and  that  the  sequence  of 
morbid  phenomena  should  be  uninterrupted  throughout.  On 
the  contrary,  it  frequently  happens,  at  particular  periods  and  in 
certain  constitutions,  that  some  of  the  most  usual  symptoms  are 
scarcely  observed  or  altogether  absent.  You  will  find  this  point 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  Bateman,  who  has  given  a  detailed  description 
of  a  form  of  measles  in  which  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
wanting,  and  which  he  has  termed  rubeola  sine  catarrho.  Thus 
we  may  have  pneumonia  without  cough,  and  plcuritia  without 
pain  in  the  side.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  course  of 
epidemic  cholera  in  this  country,  will  recollect  that  many  cases 
occurred  in  which  vomiting,  purging,  or  cramps  were  not 
observed. 

If  we  turn  to  fever,  we  find  that  the  animal  poison  to  which  it 
owes  its  origin  generally  exhibits  a  certain  number  of  symptoms 
congregated  together,  or  observing  a  determined  order  and 
succession ;  and  these  we  meet  with  in  most  of  the  cases  which 
come  before  us  in  practice.  But  we  now  and  then  see  fever 
patients  in  whom  one  or  more  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
are  absent.  Th\is  occasionally  there  is  no  quickness  of  pulse  or 
appearance  of  vascular  excitement ;  in  some  there  are  no  cerebral 
vol..  I.  I"?* 
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symptoms  ;  in  others  no  increase  in  the  temperatare  of  the  sIoq. 
Indeed,  I  might  go  through  the  whole  group  of  symptoms  which 
accompany  fever,  and  show  that  almost  every  one  of  them  may 
he  occasionally  absent,  and  yet  the  fever  of  a  severe  and  danger- 
oas  type.  I  recollect  pointing  out  to  the  class  last  year  the  case 
of  a  man  labouring  under  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
He  had  been  working  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  some  of  the 
marshy  districts  of  England,  and  had  been  occasionally  ill, 
bnt  never  had  symptoms  of  regular  intermittent ;  in  fact,  he 
had  escaped  the  intermittent  itself,  bnt  not  what  are  nsnally 
deemed  the  consequences  of  it.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
explaining  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  by  referring  it  to  the 
conflux  of  blood  towards  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the 
liver  and  spleen,  during  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent ;  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  subcutaneous  CBdema  which 
follows  scarlatina,  by  attributing  it  to  previous  inflammation  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  ;  but  the  observations 
and  facts  which  I  have  now  brought  forward  will  show  that  these 
opinions  were  founded  on  erroneous  ideas. 

Turning  to  cases  of  chronic  disease,  we  find  in  some,  as  for 
instance  syphilis,  that  the  poison  taken  into  the  system  gireg 
rise  in  most  cases  to  a  determinate  order  of  symptoms,  e.y.,  bnbo, 
sore  throat,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  nodes,  and  s}'philitic  cachexy. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  been  at  great  pains  in  determining  the  order  of 
the  parts,  and  pointing  out  the  tissues  which  are  successively 
afi'ected,  and  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have  correct 
notions  on  this  point.  But,  although  the  number  and  order  of 
symptoms  marked  out  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  others  may  be  observed 
in  most  cases,  they  are  not  so  in  all;  and  the  same  remark 
which  has  been  made  on  the  occasional  absence  of  one  or  more 
important  symptoms  in  scarlatina  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
syphilis.  Now,  when  this  morbid  poison  which  excites  syphilis 
does  not  afl'ect  the  constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
the  production  of  all  the  symptoms  which  usually  characterise 
this  disease,  a  variety  of  venereal  is  formed  which  often  proves  a 
source  of  great  embarrassment,  not  only  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, but  even  to  the  senior  members  of  the  profession. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  general  proposition  I  have  announced,  viz.,  that  in 
both   acute  and  chronic  diseases  a  constitutional  affection  may 
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display  its  existence  by  only  one  or  two  of  the  numeroiig  symptoms 
which  iisiuiUy  accompany  it ;  and  this  occurronce  seems  more 
frequent  in  the  case  of  diseases  produced  by  contagion  and  mor- 
bid animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  than  in  the  case  of  maladies 
generated  by  causes  developed  in  the  system  itself. 

The  case  of  William  Young,  who  was  admitted  ou  Wednesday 
last,  has  some  claims  to  your  attention,  and  demands  a  few 
observations  on  my  part.  This  hoy,  who  is  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  had  an  attack  of  scarlatinu  some  time  ago,  and  had  been 
dropsical  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  period  of  his  admission. 
He  was  somewhat  feverish,  had  thirst,  heat  of  skin,  and  slight 
headache,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  on  making  an 
examination  with  the  stethoscope,  we  detected  numerous  bronchial 
rales ;  his  lower  extremities  were  anasavcous,  and  he  had  some 
effusion  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  We  could  not  ascertain  exactly 
the  time  when  this  train  of  s^Tiiptoms  commenced,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  disappearance 
of  scarlatina.  ^V^^en  patients  who  have  been  recently  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  scarlatina  take  cold,  the  anasarcous  symptoms 
appear  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  attock ;  but,  even  whore 
they  are  not  exposed  to  cold,  the  dropsy  appears  generally  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  scarlatina,  and  is  very  often  accom- 
panied by  some  pectoral  affection.  The  disease  sets  in  with 
febrile  exacerbations  more  or  less  marked  ;  anasarca  of  the 
extremities  is  next  noticed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient 
has  slight  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  generally 
proceeds  from  congestion  of  the  bronchia!  mucous  membrane, 
but  may  be  the  result,  though  less  frequently,  of  pleuritia  or 
pneumonia. 

If  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  commencement,  and 
where  the  patient  is  not  greatly  exhausted  by  previous  disease, 
the  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple.  By  opening  a  vein  in  the 
arm,  and  abstracting  a  quantity  of  blood  proportioned  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  patient,  you  remove  the  inflammatory  stale 
of  the  constitution,  and  arrest  at  once  the  anasarcous  and  pectoral 
symptoms.  It  may  occasionally  happen  that  active  measures  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  great  debility 
of  the  patient  from  previous  disease ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
cases  of  anasarca  after  scarlatina  bear  antiphlogistic  treatment 
well.    It  is  not  after  cases  of  violent  scarlatina,  or  where  the 
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patieot's  lifehafi  heen  in  immment  danger,  that  the  supervention 
of  dropsy  is  most  commonly  observed.  The  majority  of  dropsical 
[eases  of  this  kind  are  met  with  in  patients  who  have  had  the 
disease  mildly,  and  without  any  remarkable  intensity  either  of 
the  local  or  general  symptoms.  Hence  venesection  is  borne  well, 
and  its  performance  attended  by  the  most  decided  good  effects, 
particularly  where  the  dropsy  is  complicated  with  pleuritis  or 
pneumonia. 

In  the  ease  before  us,  however,  being  uncertain  as  to  the  exact 
duration  of  the  disease,  and  finding  several  symptoms  present 
(indicative  of  weakness,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  more 
[caution.    The  boy  had  been  ill  a  week,  and  appeared  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  digitalis  administered  before  his  admission,  for 
his  pulse  was  intermittent  and  wavering.     Under  these  circum- 
f  stances,  I  determined  to  limit  the  antiphlogistic  measures  to  the 
[application  of  a  few  leeches  over  the  abdomen.     I  did  this  with 
less  hesitation,  as  an  accurate  examination  of  the  chest  showed 
[that  there  was  neither  pleuritis  nor  pneumonia  present.     The 
[internal  remedies  wore  calculated  to  increase  the  secretion  from 
[the  kidneys.     The  boy's  urine  was  remarkably  albuminous,  and 
[of  the  specific  gravity  of  1027.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  remark. 
[In  many  cases  of  dropsy  after  scarlatina,  the  urine  is  albuminous. 
[Now,  almost  every  case  of  this  kind  will  get  well,  and,  as  con- 
f  Talesceiice  progresses,  you  will  observe  that  the  urine  ceases  to  be 
[albuminous.    These  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  can  speak  with 
'the  fullest  confidence,  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  those  per- 
sona are  vsTong  who  assert  that  albuminous  urine  is  always  the 
result  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys.     Albuminous  urine  is 
hero,  as  Dr.  Blackall  observes,  merely  an  indication  of  a  peculiar 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  whole  system,  and  not  of  degen- 
eration of  the  kidneys.*     I  may  observe,  however,  that  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case;  for  I  could  point  out  examples  where 
palbuminous   urine   is   connected   with   an   apparently   opposite 
[Condition  of  the  system,  in  fact,  a  condition  demanding  the  use 
:>f  generous  diet  and  tonics. 

Hence  there  must  be  great  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy 
with  albuminous  urine.     AVhere  it  occurs  after  scarlatina,  and  is 

*  Tbe«e  opioioni  tufn  been  sbioe  adTocateJ  bj  Dr.  Borrows,  ia  bii  nlininbl*  «maj 
on  ScarUUn*,  [Mibluhcd  tai  Uie  LiWcry  a/  iltdicmi,  rol.  i.,  ■nd  whldi  I  f««l  ffttaX 

jiltMurt  in  reconinii'-  d  Dg. 
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eompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  best  treated  by  the  lancet^ 
nitre,  porgativea,  and  digitaliu;  but  where  it  occurs  in  chronic 
cases,  without  any  remarkable  excitement  of  the  vascular  system, 
without  organic  disease,  and  with  more  or  less  debility,  it  requires 
to  be  treated  with  tonics,  generous  diet,  and  full  doses  of  opium. 
In  the  present  case  I  only  applied  a  few  leeches  to  the  belly,  and 
kept  the  bowels  gently  open  for  the  first  few  days,  being  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  the  pulse  became  regular  before  I  ventured 
on  any  decided  plan  of  treatment.  I  then  ordered  mercurial 
frictions  to  the  abdomen  and  asillic,  and  gave  mercury  internally, 
combined  with  small  quantities  of  digitalis.  He  also  got  a 
draught  tmce  a  day,  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda,  tincture 
of  squill,  and  syrup  of  orange  peel.  These  remedies  wo  shall 
continue  for  some  time,  carefully  watching  their  effects. 

From  the  state  of  weakness  this  boy  was  in  at  the  period  of 
bis  admission,  and  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  lasted, 
I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  bleed  him.  When  cases  of 
this  kind  become  chronic,  they  are  very  difficult  of  cure,  and 
require  very  delicate  management.  You  will  frequently  have 
to  run  through  the  whole  list  of  remedies  employed  on  such 
occasions,  before  you  can  hit  on  one  that  proves  successful.  I 
recollect  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  anasarca  was  extreme, 
and  the  boy's  legs  were  enormously  swollen  ;  the  dropsy  was  ac- 
companied by  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  but  without  any  distinct 
febrile  excitement.  After  having  used  every  remedy  I  could 
think  of  for  nearly  three  months,  without  any  benefit,  I  resolved 
to  try  the  effects  of  cold  affusion,  from  which  I  had  experienced 
much  advantage  some  time  previously  in  another  case.  I  ordered 
a  large  vessel  filled  with  pump  water,  in  which  a  quantity  of  salt 
had  been  dissolved,  to  be  poured  over  him  twice  a  day,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes  each  lime,  immediately  after  which 
the  boy  was  wiped  perfectly  dry  and  put  to  bed.  The  good 
effects  of  this  measure  became  soon  evident ;  a  copious  discharge 
of  urine  took  place,  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  subsided,  and  in 
about  six  or  seven  days  the  child  was  able  to  run  about  as  usual. 

This  case  went  on  unfavourably,  and  the  boy  died,  after 
lingering  several  weeks  in  a  state  of  extreme  dropsical  swelling, 
and  great  suffering,  distention,  and  dyspnoea.  As  his  urine 
continued  highly  albuminous  throughout,  we  were  excessively 
carious  to  learn  what  was  the  condition  of  his  kidneys.     The 
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pott'roortem  examination  was  made  a  few  hours  after  death,  and 
^tbc  kidno}'B  wcro  foond  in  eyery  respect  bealthj;  their  size, 
con8ist«nce,   and  colour   were  perfectly  normal.      The 
9|;-continaed  presence  of  albuminons  orine,  in  a  case  where  do 
luch  Htutti  of  kidney  exiHted,  forms  conclasive  evidence  that  this 
Ictuti*  of  urine  is  not  nccosBarily  the  result  of  that  renal  defener- 
ation first  described  by  Dr.  Bright ;  the  occurrence  of  one  positive 
lexcoption  in  Hiifficient  to  disprove  such  a  conclasion,  even  though 
supported  by  a  thousand  cases,  and  consequently,  when  albumin- 
<niH  urine  in  chronic  dropsy  is  found  to  occur  along  with  Bright's 
kidney,  I  consider  this  particular  state  of  urine  and  of  kidney  as 
dopendiiii;  upon  diffcrcut  causes,  which  often  co-exist  in  chronic 
dropsy,  and  consequently  I  regard  albuminous  urine  as  a  sign  of 
Bri^^lit's  kidney,  but  not  as  its  result. 

It  has  been  ulrondy  observed  that  anasarca  seldom  occurs  after 
Movorii  and  dangerous  scarlatina,  but  it  is  not  uufrequent  as  a 
BOquoin  of  the  very  mildest  forms  of  that  disease ;  a  fact  of  which 
i  every  practilionor  should  be  aware,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
•hould  provi'iit  us  from  pronouncing  a  patient  out  of  danger  until 
tlio  period  during  which  dropsy  may  supervene  is  passed.  To 
impress  the  nccossity  of  caution,  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
■eon  aoverul  cases  of  scarlatiua  in  young  persons  and  children  so 
I  mild  us  not  to  require  confinement  to  bod,  and  yet  followed  about 
tlie  eighteiMith  or  twentieth  day  by  anasarca;  this  usually  yields 
tti  IruutiiKMit  witlidut  much  trouble,  but  in  some  patients,  and 
without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  cause  for  it,  the  anasarca 
inurouses  rapidly,  tUo  pulse  rises,  and  in  a  few  days  is  excessively 
rapid,  froiu  IIRI  to  150,  becoming  hourly  weaker  and  weaker, 
while  the  heart's  action  is  strong  and  tumultuous ;  the  skin  is 
hot,  und  in  nmny  itidividuiiis  inflammatory  symptoms  manifest 
thumselveH  in  the  head,  chest,  or  belly,  and  the  patient  is  carried 
off  by  intoriiul  inflammatory  effusion  into  one  or  other  of  these 
I  cavities.  Other  cases  nro  more  treacherous,  and  the  approach  of 
danger  is  not  indicated  by  anytliing  but  the  rising  of  the  pulse, 
[  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  dropsical  effusion,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  convulsions  that  succeed  each  other  until  death  closes  the 
«ceue,  a  termination  so  much  the  more  unexpected,  as  these 
oorobral  symptoms  have  not  been  preceded  by  the  least  head- 
ache, or  any  jHTcepliblc  uffe<ition  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  ! 
In  tiddilidii  to  tlu>  remedies  already  nieutionid.  I  i-nn  swak 
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with  the  greatest  confidence  of  the  utility  of  hydriodate  of  potash 
in  the  form  of  anasarca  we  are  now  treating  of;  and  I  may  add, 
that  I  have  foand  the  following  line  of  treatment  more  successful 
than  any  other  in  the  malignant  forms  of  scarlatina — local  bleed- 
ing by  leeches  when  necessary,  wine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
freely  given,  with  camphor  mixture.  In  some  cases,  attended 
with  intense  heat  of  the  skin,  the  cold  afifasion  has  given  great 
relief;  in  others  it  has  failed. 
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INTERMITTENT    FEVER. DISEASES    WHICH    SMriATi:    IT. THE 

MALARIOUS    FEVER   OF   AFRICA. 

T  PURPOSE  devoting  to-day's  lecture  to  the  consideration  of  some 
points  connected  with  intermittent  fever,  most  of  which  I  was 
the  first  to  observe  and  describe.  I  will  first  read  for  yon  the 
notes  of  a  case  of  intermittent  fever  reported  by  Mr.  Power  : — 

"  Mary  Gannon,  aged  44,  was  attacked  by  intermittent  fever 
about  the  middle  of  September  last.  The  paroxysms  occorred 
twice  every  day,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  space  of  ten  days,  after  which,  owing  to  medical  treatment, 
the  evening  one  disappeared.  On  the  10th  of  October  slie  was 
admitted  into  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Stokes,  who  prescribed  small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
quina,  under  the  nse  of  which  the  fit  became  tertian,  bat  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  quotidian  form.  On  the  1st  of 
November  she  became  a  patient  to  Dr.  Graves,  and  was  put  on 
large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  qoina.  On  the  7th  of  the  s&mQ 
month  the  fit  again  assumed  the  tertian  form,  in  which  state  it 
continued  until  the  17th,  although  the  dose  of  quina  hud  been 
increased  to  a  scruple  and  a  half  in  the  day.  She  was  then 
blooded  to  5xviij.,  by  which  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  wa 
lessened,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  succeeding  one] 
increased  by  twelve  hours.  She  was  again  blooded,  and  the  fit 
become  quartan.  Venesection  was  repeated  for  three  times^ 
bnt  without  any  other  sensible  efi'ect  than  a  curtailment  of 
duration  of  the  existing  paroxysm.  Her  strength  now  became 
reduced,  and  she  was  ordered  to  take  four  drops  of  the  liqao 
arsenicalis  in  half  an  ounce  of  mint  water,  three  times  a  day^ 
Since  she  commenced  taking  the  arsenic,  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysms  has  been  gradually  subsiding,  and  strength  and  appetit 
are  returning  ;  at  present  the  fit  presents  ecarcelj  any  oUi4 
characters  than  those  of  a  alight  shivering." 
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Now,  what  is  the  definilion  of  a  quartan  ague  ?  According  to 
Cullen,  it  consists  of  "  paroxysmi  similes  intervallo  septuaginta 
duarum  circiter  horarum  ;  accessionibus  pomrridiauis,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  attacks  must  be  similar,  there  must  be  an  interval  of 
seventy-two  hours  between  them,  and  the  fit  is  to  come  on  in 
the  afternoon.  Let  us  examine  how  far  the  characters  of  the 
present  case  coincide  with  this  definition.  Latterly,  she  had  seven 
attacks  with  a  precise  interval  of  seventy-two  hours  ;  in  the  next 
place  the  attacks  were  similar ;  so  far,  so  good ;  but  the  acces- 
sions of  her  paroxysms  were  in  the  forenoon  and  not  m  the  after- 
noon, for  they  generally  came  on  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  in  this  respect  accommodated  themselves  to  our  convenience, 
for  we  could  be  here  to  witness  them.  It  is  very  true  that  we 
generally  find  the  paroxysm  of  quotidian  in  the  morning,  of 
tertian  in  the  middle  of  the  daj',  and  of  quartan  in  the  evening, 
and  also  that  one  may  pass  into  the  other  ;  but  to  this  I  do  not 
attach  much  importance.  Hero  the  disease  evidently  terminated 
by  becoming  quartan.  A  question  arises  as  to  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  fever  in  the  commencement  ?  Was  it  any 
variety  of  quartan  ?  That  is,  was  it  quartan  disguised  under 
the  type  of  any  other  species  of  intermittent  ?  In  the  begin- 
ning she  had  two  paroxysms  every  day,  constituting  what  has 
been  termed  the  quotidiaua  duplex,  a  disease  which  is  common 
enough,  though  it  has  not  been  noticed  by  Cullen  in  his  Nosology. 
The  nearest  approach  which  the  first  form  of  our  case  makes 
to  the  acknowledged  quartan  of  authors,  is  to  the  quartana 
triplex,  where  we  have  the  fit  coming  on  three  times  a  day, 
with  every  fourth  paroxysm  similar.  But  you  perceive  plainly 
that  Gannon's  fever,  in  its  first  form,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any 
known  type  of  quartan  ague. 

Now,  what  was  the  efl'ect  of  the  remedies  employed  ?  First, 
to  make  it  assume  the  form  of  a  simple  quotidian,  and,  as  a  still 
further  improvement,  resolve  this  into  a  ieriiaji.  Here  we  have 
an  argument  against  the  supposition  of  a  concealed  quartan,  for 
an  interval  of  48  cannot,  by  doubling,  be  converted  into  an 
interval  of  72.  But  the  effect  of  remedies,  nevertheless,  pro- 
duced this  anti-nosological  conversion,  for  the  first  bleeding  in 
the  cold  stage  made  an  addition  of  12  hours  to  the  tertian 
interval ;  and  a  second  bleeding  added  another  12  hours, 
and   then  we  had  the  quotidian  interval  complete.     This  was 
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according  to  the  taborioua  investigations  of  Nick,  have  shown  that 
a  regular  revolution,  as  to  its  frequency,  takes  place  every  twelve 
hours,  and  the  same  resnlt  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
intensity  of  the  respiratory  process.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
a  considt'rable  difference  between  the  nervous  and  calorific  jiowerB 
of  the  body  during  the  twelve  hours  we  spend  in  active  employ- 
ment and  awake,  and  those  which  arc  chiefly  passed  in  tranquillity 
and  repose. 

As  the  average  period  of  day  and  night  respectively  is  twelve 
hours,  in  the  same  manner  equivalent  spaces  of  time  seem  to  be 
destined  for  the  successive  and  alternating  revolutions  of  the 
living  system.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  consider 
what  influence  their  adoption  might  have  in  our  calculations 
concerning  the  crisis  of  continued  fevers.  We  would  not  then 
count  three  days  and  a  half,  but  seven  half  days  ;  we  would  not 
say  seven  days,  but  fourteen  half  days.  If  this  method  were 
adopted,  many  of  the  apparently  anomalous  critical  effects  and 
critical  terminations,  in  continued  fevers,  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
become  strictly  conformable  to  some  regular  law  of  periodicity. 
To  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  this  law  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  would  tend  much  to  render  our  knowledge  of 
fevers  more  accurate,  and  our  treatment  more  efficacious.  Those 
who  entirely  deny  the  critical  period  must  be  either  very  super- 
ficial observers  or  very  indifferent  practitioners.  In  private 
practice,  where  the  precise  commencement  of  the  attack  can  be 
ascertained,  a  crt«r«,  or  an  obvious  attempt  at  a  crisis,  takes 
place  often  on  the  reputed  critical  day,  occasionally  on  others ; 
and  if  the  treatment  he  judicious,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  fever 
terminates  without  either.  Within  the  last  year  I  have  seen 
two  cases  in  which  a  decided  and  perfect  crisis  took  place  on  the 
forty-second  day.  In  another  case  the  salutary  crisis  took  place 
on  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  first  of  these  cases  I  saw  along 
with  Dr.  Stokes ;  the  second,  with  Dr.  Plant ;  the  third,  with 
Mr.  Kumley.  In  another  case,  which  I  attended  with  Mr.  Kirby, 
there  was  an  obvious  but  unsuccessful  effort  at  crisis  on  the 
seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-eighth,  and  thirty-fifth 
days. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  seen  perfect  crises  on  days  not  reputed 
critical ;  but  I  am  convinced,  that  if  the  method  of  counting 
by  half  days  and  not  by  days  were  adopted,  the  exceptions  to 
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tbo  occarreoce  of  crisis  wonld  be  mach  less  Domeroas.  The 
nature  of  a  crisis  Itas,  I  think,  been  never  tmly  explained ; 
to  mo  it  appears  evident  tliat  all  the  phenomena  which  attend 
this  cnrions  change  prove  that  when  a  continued  fever  terminates^ 
by  crisis,  it  is  by  being  converted  into  a  fever  of  a  new  type  and 
mhnrter  duration.  A  well-marked  crisis  comes  on  almost  like 
fit  of  tbe  ague;  it  is  ushered  in  by  great  collapse,  coldness,  and' 
even  sometimes  by  rigor.  Tbis  is  succeeded  by  a  hot  fit,  and  that 
again  by  a  sweating  stage,  copious  deposition  in  the  urine,  &c., 
and  then  tbe  patient  is  found  free  from  fever.  Is  it  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  crisis  is  not  merely  the  termination  of  the 
fonnor  fever,  but  a  new  fever,  as  it  were,  superudJed  to  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  a  change  in  tbe  system,  attended  by  such 
tt  powerful  action  of  another  kind,  that  the  former  chain  of 
morbid  actious  in  broken,  and  tbe  tendency  of  the  new  fever  to 
torniiuute  in  health  is  thereby  allowed  to  prevail  ? 

To  many,  I  am  aware,  what  I  have  said  may  seem  fanciful, 
but  U>  a  eluHe  and  candid  observer  of  nature  this  hypothesis  may 
nut  upjicur  jil together  unfounded. 

I  shall  not  detain  you,  gentlemen,  in  making  any  remarks  on 
the  treattinait  ]iijrsucd  in  Gannon's  case.  You  have  seen  how 
tbe  Bulphuto  of  iiuinii  changed  the  t^>'po  of  the  fever,  and  yoa 
observed  how  completely  the  liquor  arsenicalis  succeeded  in 
romoving  the  disi-ase,  after  other  remedies  had  failed.  It  is  to 
bo  rccollccled,  however,  that  considerable  advantage  was  derived 
from  venesection  in  the  cold  stage,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
trwttmeut  by  t!ic  luiicct  was  a  useful  preparation  for  that  by 
arsenic.  It  has  boon  sujiposed  that  bleeding,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  ague,  produces  u  favourable  effect,  in  consequence  of  its 
relieving  the  internal  sanguineous  congestion.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  does  not  appear  well  founded,  for  the  utility  of  venesec- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  the  cold  stages  are  attended  with  an  evident  diminution 
in  tiie  exteruftl  circulation,  denoted  by  a  shrunk  countenance, 
cold  and  pointed  nuse,  and  a  pale  corrugated  skin.  In  such 
cases  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  internal  organs 
must  labour  under  sanguineous  congestion,  as  long  as  the 
quantity  of  blou<l  in  tbe  periphery  of  tbe  body  is  diminished ; 
but  this  obvious  deviation  from  the  proper  balance  of  tbe  circula- 
tion is  not  observable  iu  every  case ;  and  in  that  related  above, 
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the  temperature  of  the  external  parts  was  increased  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  violence  of  the  rigor  was  greatest,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  extremities,  face,  and  general  surface  of  the  skin 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  more  than  usually  abundant  and  active 
circulation.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  venesection  to  some  other  cause,  most  probably  its  energetic 
action  on  the  nervous  system ;  it  is  to  this  we  must  attribute  its 
effects  in  stopping  the  rigor  and  lengthening  the  intermissions. 

That  the  rigor  of  ague  is  an  affection  chiefly  depending  on  the 
nervous  system  may  be  proved  by  many  circumstances,  but  by 
none  more  strongly  than  by  the  following  fact,  quoted  from  a 
collection  of  Notices  of  Russia,  published  in  the  United  Serrice 
Journal  for  January,  1833  : — 

"  In  Kusan  these  fevers  are  quotidian  or  tertian,  very  rarely 
quartan,  and  they  differ  from  the  agues  of  other  countries  in 
this  respect,  that  the  patient  experiences  scarcely  any  shivering, 
but  feels  a  violent  twitching  in  the  spine,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  excessive  heat  and  violent  headache,  during  which  the  pulse 
beats  like  a  hammer.  For  this  fever  the  liussian  physicians 
resort  to  no  other  remedy  but  bark." 

The  following  description  of  the  Russian  pro\"iiico,  so  fertile 
in  ague,  is  well  worthy  of  your  attention,  and  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  reading  it  to  you  : — 

"  The  summer  in  this  country  is  further  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September  no  rain 
falls,  and  thunderstorms  are  extremely.rare.  This  phenomenon 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country.  For  five 
hundred  miles  and  more  around  Perm  and  Kasan,  there  is  not  a 
hill  of  any  consequence,  and  the  whole  tract  from  Kiew  to  Ural, 
for  tlie  breadth  of  five  hundred  miles,  may  be  called  a  plain, 
only  here  and  there  interrupted  by  ranges  of  gentle  hills.  The 
extraordinary  fertility,  especially  of  the  government  of  Kasan,  is 
occasioned  by  the  inundation  of  the  Wolga,  which  overflows 
annually  at  particular  seasons,  as  regularly  as  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
and  converts  the  whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
more  from  its  bed,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  into  an  immense  sea. 
These  inundations  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  other  large  rivers, 
Witjatka,  the  Kama,  the  Kinel,  the  Irgis,  &c.,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Wolga,  render  the  countries  through  which 
they  flow  at  once  lively  and  fertile.     At  such  seasons  you  may 
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sail,  either  for  plessnre  or  apon  bnamesa,  in  bfge  two-maated 
TesKls,  carrying  from  six  to  ten  gnus,  over  paotazea  and  eom< 
fields,  to  the  Beighboaricg  towns,  which  on  this  aeeoont  aie  all 
aitoated  upon  heights ;  &nd  when  the  wmten  hare  withdrawn 
ioto  their  accastomed  channels,  the  ground  forsaken  by  them  is 
coTered.  oflen  a  yard  deep,  with  a  fertilimog  mad,  in  which, 
daring  the  hot  season,  all  Tegetables  grow  rapidly  and  Tigoroasly 
as  in  a  hot-hoaso.  At  the  same  time  pools  are  left  behind  in 
the  low  groands,  where  the  water  stagnates  Car  several  months, 
becomes  putrid,  and  generates  malignant  feress  in  the  months 
of  Jaly  and  Aagnst,  in  these  otherwise  healthy  countries.  The 
govennnent  of  Ufa,  p  '  v,  is  visited  aboat  that  time  by  an 

intennittent  ferer,  u '  ■•■k»  the  patient  erery  laentk  da^ 

oa/y,  bat  is  so  violent  that  it  generally  proves  fatal." 

If  this  account  be  correct,  and  indeed  there  can  be  little 
doobt  of  its  accuracy,  a  new  species  of  ague  mnst  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  mast  be 
added  a  fourth  type,  whose  attacks  return  every  seventh  day. 

In  Ireland  we  seldom  meet  with  cases  of  ague  with  paroxysms 
so  violent  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life.  I  lately  saw,  how- 
ever,  a  case  of  this  nature.  I  was  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry  to 
visit  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donnybrook ; 
he  had  slept  well  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a  general  feeling  of  mala'uf,  shortly  after  which 
he  complained  of  chilliness,  some  nausea,  and  headache.  Afler 
these  symptoms  had  continued  about  an  hoar,  his  skin  became 
extremely  hot,  the  pain  in  the  head  intense,  and  drowsiness  was 
complained  of,  which  soon  ended  in  perfect  coma,  with  deep 
snoring  and  insensibility  ;  in  fact,  he  appeared  to  be  laboarinf; 
under  a  violent  apoplectic  fit.  He  seemed  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  bleeding  and  other  remedies,  and  to  my  surprise 
was  perfectly  well  when  I  visited  him  in  the  ereoing.  The  day 
bat  one  after,  at  the  same  boor,  the  very  same  symptoma  re- 
tamed,  and  were  removed  by  the  same  remedies.  I  most 
eonfiesa  that  I  coald  not  explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
perfect  freedom  from  all  cerebral  and  paralytic  symptoms,  aA4tr 
two  such  violent  attacks  of  apoplexy  ;  bat  when  a  third  attack 
came  on,  I  then  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of  the  ttriiana  loponta 
of  nosologists,  and  I  prevented  the  retom  of  the  fits  by  tlie 
|inf»t^iatA  ejdiibition  of  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  qoiuu 
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Let  me  now  direct  yonr  attention  to  the  case  of  a  sailor  who 
has  been  recently  discharged.  This  boy  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
a  vessel  which  returned  lately  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
exposed  to  great  hardship  during  his  voyage.  Boys  in  his 
situation  suffer  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  rough  treatment; 
they  are  the  drudges  of  all  on  board,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  what  privations  they  endure.  When  the  vessels  arrive 
in  unhealthy  climates,  they  are  generally  the  first  who  fall 
victims  to  tlio  prevailing  malady,  and  such  was  the  case  with 
this  lad,  who  got  yellow  fever  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
the  West  Indies.  From  this  he  recovered,  but  on  his  way 
home  was  attacked  with  irregular  intermittent,  which  lasted 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  had  no  treatment,  and  the  disease 
subsided  spontaneously,  leaving  him  extremely  weak  and 
emaciated.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  work  as  usual  on 
his  passage,  and  he  arrived  in  Dublin  about  three  weeks  since, 
debilitated,  thin,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  long- 
continued  suffering.  He  had  on  his  admission  that  peculiar 
hue  of  skin  which  often  follows  tedious  intcrmittents,  and  which 
those  who  have  once  seen  will  always  recognize  with  facility. 
This  colour  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hue  of  light 
jaundice — it  is  what  has  been  termed  a  clay  colour.  In  the 
present  instance  it  was  mixed  with  a  faint  tinge  of  jaundice, 
and  on  examining  the  stools  we  found  that  they  contained 
scarcely  any  bile.  He  had  no  fever ;  his  pulse  was  rather  slow 
and  regular  ;  he  complained  of  lassitude  ;  his  urine  was  deeply 
tinged  with  bile ;  and  his  belly  tumefied.  On  examining  him, 
we  found  that  the  abdominal  tumefaction  did  uot  depend  on 
the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  :  it  was  produced  by 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  intestinal  congestion,  and 
tympanitis. 

Here  was  a  case  of  what  has  been  vulgarly  termed  ague-cake  ; 
that  species  of  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  which  is  apt  to  accompany  the  paro.xysms  of  an  inter- 
oiittent,  and  in  some  cases  to  remain  after  the  disease  bus 
subsided.  You  arc  aware  that  some  persons,  during  the 
paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  complain  of  pain  in  the  right 
bypochoudrium,  but  more  frequently  in  the  left,  and  on  ex- 
amination the  liver  or  spleen  is  found  increased  in  size.  If  you 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  experiments  which  have  been 
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inflammation  of  some  internal  organ.  It  is  not  a  mode  of 
treatment  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  in  mild  cases,  unaccom- 
panied by  extensive  congestion  of  any  yiscus,  it  is  totally  un- 
necessary ;  but  where  an  important  organ  is  threatened,  it  is 
a  valuable  remedy,  and  has  on  some  occasions  cat  short  the 
paroxysms  altogether,  or  rendered  them  much  milder  and  more 
manageable. 

Sometimes  ague  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  congestion 
and  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ  during  the  paroxysms  ; 
and  yet,  by  giving  sulphate  of  quina,  you  will  succeed  iu  arrest- 
ing the  intermittent  and  the  visceral  disease  at  the  same  time. 
I  recollect  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  under  treatment  here  for 
ague,  and  who,  during  the  paroxysms,  had  severe  bronchitis 
with  dyspnoea.  The  cough  did  not  leave  him  even  during  the 
intervals,  but  it  was  much  milder ;  I  was,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  case  would  admit  of  the  exhibition  of  sulphate  of 
quina,  from  the  violence  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  during  the 
fits.  I  determined,  after  some  time,  to  try  the  quina,  and  I 
found  that  it  stopped  both  the  iutormittent  and  the  bronchitis. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  ease  the  bronchitis 
was  of  a  chronic  character ;  and  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  of 
ague,  accompanied  by  visceral  derangement,  where  quina  suc- 
ceeds in  curing  the  disease,  the  iullammation  is  either  of  a 
trifling  description,  or  is  one  of  a  chronic  nature.  Where  the 
visceral  derangement  is  great,  quina  will  not  succeed,  and  hence 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  treatment  of  ague,  that  you 
should  carefully  attend  to  the  state  of  the  internal  organs. 

There  are  several  forms  of  disease  which  simulate  intermittent 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and  as  this  may  lead  to  very 
dangerous  errors,  it  is  necessary  on  all  occasions  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  complaint. 
Some  forms  of  hectic  assume  the  intermittent  character,  and 
have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  ordinary  ague.  Of  this  I  had 
lately  a  very  striking  instance  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  came 
from  the  county  of  Limerick,  to  consult  me  for  what  was  stated 
to  be  an  attack  of  irregular  intermittent.  She  had  been  con- 
fined in  August;  had  been  feverish  after  her  accouchement — 
the  consequence,  she  believed,  of  exposure  to  cold — and  got  a 
slight  cough.  This  continued,  but  without  any  expectoration, 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  she  was  attacked  with  fever  of 
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an  intennittent  character,  and  exhibiting  a  well-marked  tertian 
t3T)e.  She  began  to  take  quina,  bat  this  aggravated  the  congh 
Tery  much,  without  having  any  effect  on  the  paroxysms.  Various 
other  remedies  were  also  tried,  but  their  only  effect  was  to  render 
the  paroxysms  more  frequent  and  irregular.  The  moment  I  saw 
her,  I  was  convinced  that  she  was  labouring  under  some  visceral 
disease.  I  examined  her  chest,  and  found  dulness  under  the 
right  clavicle  with  tubercular  crepitus.  Her  cough  had  been 
dry  until  she  camo  to  Dublin,  but  now  it  became  suddenly 
moist,  and  a  distinct  gargouillement  could  be  heard.  The 
apparent  intermittent  was  nothing  more  than  phthisical  hectic ; 
and  Dr.  Stokes,  who  was  called  in,  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  recollect  having  observed  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  case  which  I  attended  some  time  ago  with  Sir  Henry 
Marsh.  The  patient  had  well-marked  intermittent,  and  we 
treated  him  for  it ;  but  the  sulphate  of  quina,  and  the  other 
remedies  which  we  employed,  had  only  the  effect  of  converting 
the  fever  into  remittent.  On  a  sudden,  the  gentleman,  without 
having  made  any  complaint  in  the  side,  or  anything  indicative 
of  derangement  of  the  liver,  became  suddenly  jaundiced,  and 
sank  rapidly.  On  dissection  we  found  seventeen  or  eighteen 
small  circumscribed  abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
The  intermittent  hectic  here  depended  on  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver — a  disease  which  is  generally  of  a  latent  and 
incurable  character. 

I  need  not  refer  hero  to  certain  forms  of  fever  which  accompany 
disease  of  the  bruin  and  of  the  urinary  system,  and  whicb  are 
remai'kablo  for  their  intermittent  character.  There  is,  however, 
one  form  of  anomalous  intermittent,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  something.  I  allude  to  that  species  of  ague  which  seems 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  females  of  a  ner\ous  habit — at  least, 
I  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  others.  Persons  of  this  desorip> 
tion,  after  an  accouchement,  or  some  acute  disease,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  violent  mental  emotions,  will  sometimes  get  into  a 
peculiar  stale  of  health,  in  which  they  are  liable  to  recurring 
periodic  attacks  of  fever.  Some  time  since  Dr.  Stokes  called  me 
to  see  a  lady  who,  shortly  after  confinement,  had  got  an  attack 
of  well-marked  tertian.  She  had,  at  the  regnliir  time,  severe 
rigors,  followed  by  acceleration  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  and  pro- 
fuse sweating.     When  the  paroxysm  was  over,  sbo  felt  tolerably 
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well,  but  Btill  there  was  much  excitement  of  pnlse,  and  the 
intermissions  were  anything  but  perfect.  Sulphate  of  quina  had 
been  tried  by  the  accoucheur  in  attendance,  but  had  failed.  On 
examining  the  case,  I  found  that  the  lady  was  of  a  decidedly 
nervous  and  hysteric  habit,  and  advised  the  use  of  nervous  and 
anti-spasmodic  medicines.  A  mixture  containing  musk,  cam- 
phor, and  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  was  prescribed,  and 
the  intermittent  symptoms  rapidly  disappeared. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  this  boy.  How  are  we  to  treat  this 
agne-c4ike  ?  The  disease  has  not  as  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
produce  ascites ;  but  if  permitted  to  run  on,  it  would  soon  cause 
effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  great 
deal  will  depend  on  whether  there  is  any  fever  present  or  not.  If 
there  is  no  remarkable  excitement  of  pulse  or  heat  of  skin,  general 
antiphlogistic  means  will  be  unnecessary,  for  any  local  tenderness 
or  irritation  can  be  relieved  by  local  bleeding.  In  the  case  before 
us,  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness,  and  we  applied 
leeches  once  with  benefit ;  but  wo  did  not  apply  them  over  the 
abdomen — they  were  applied  to  the  anus,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  leeches  applied  in  this  situation  have  a  remarkably 
good  effect  in  removing  intestinal  congestion,  and  consequently 
in  relieving  hepatic  engorgement.  Those  who  have  remarked 
the  relief  which  a  flow  of  blood  from  piles  gives,  in  cases  of 
hepatic  engorgement  mth  dyspepsia,  will  recognize  the  value  of 
depletion  of  this  kind,  and  will  imitate  the  natural  modo  of  relief 
by  art.  Hence  the  use  of  leeches  applied  to  the  anas  in  cases  of 
intestinal  congestion  and  hepatic  or  splenic  engorgement.  There 
is  no  necessity  here  for  applying  a  great  number  of  leeches — 
three  or  four  every  second  day  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  we 
have  found  this  number  answer  every  necessary  purpose.  In 
addition  to  local  bleeding  and  attention  to  diet,  I  ordered  this 
lad  to  take  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill  once  a  day,  not  with  the 
intention  of  affecting  his  system,  but  merely  with  the  view  of 
keeping  up  the  free  action  of  the  bowels.  I  continued  the  mer- 
cury only  as  long  as  the  tenderness  of  the  liver  remained ;  for 
experience  has  shown  that,  in  those  cases  of  ague-cake  where 
there  is  merely  enlargement  of  the  liver  without  tenderness, 
mercury  is  a  bad  remedy. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  stage  of  active  congestion  is 
past — where  there  is  no  fever — where  the  tenderness  is  removed, 
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apparently  exist?  Again,  in  the  published  accoants  of  the 
recent  expeditions  to  Borneo  (I  especially  allude  to  those  of 
Captain  Keppel,  in  the  "  Dido,"  and  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  the 
"  Samarang"),  we  hear  nothing  of  the  crew  being  attacked  witli 
this  fever,  although  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  malarious 
emanations  in  rivers  with  swampy  banks,  lined  with  mangroves, 
in  which  there  were  low  tides,  and  in  the  self-same  latitude  as 
Cape  Coast. 

Let  us  also,  for  a  few  moments,  contrast  the  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  intertropical  Africa  with  other  portions  of  the  same 
continent.  When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  pornJcious  effects  of 
the  western  coast  on  our  sailors,  I  shall,  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Eclair"  stejimer,  give  you  a  very  recent  illustration  of  the  deadly 
character  of  the  emanations  by  which  the  coast  fever  is  supposed 
to  be  originated.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  same  efl'ect  is  pro- 
duced, if  possible,  in  a  tenfold  degree  amongst  the  tvhitr  dwellers 
on  land  in  this  unhealthy  region ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  reading 
for  you  a  single  sentence  from  Bathurst,  on  the  mortality  of  one 
of  our  settlements.  "  In  1824,  there  were  846  European 
soldiers  at  Sierra  Leone,  of  those  301  died  in  the  rains ;  and  iu 
1825,  of  1,193  there  died  ()21  ;  and  of  108  young  men  sent  to 
the  Isles  de  Los,  to  the  north  of  the  colony,  62  died."  This 
deadly  character  of  the  climate,  moreover,  affects  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals  as  well  as  man.  In  Travels  in  ]\'eitti^n 
Africa  in  1845 — 6,  by  John  Duncan,  it  is  stated  that  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  agriculture  has  made  little  progress,  probably  owing 
to  the  want  of  horses,  which  cannot  lire  more  than  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  the  native  breed  of  cattle  is  very  handsome,  though  small, 
and  is  not  subject  to  disease. 

Now  there  is,  probably,  not  a  more  salubrious  climate  in  the 
whole  world  than  Southern  Africa.  All  writers  on  the  recent 
Kallir  war  agree  that  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features  was, 
the  general  gc>od  health  of  the  troops,  notwithstanding  the  great 
exertions  and  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed.  And  in  a  very 
interesting  paper  recently  published  by  Colonel  Napier,  entitled 
A  Few  Months  in  Southern  Africa,  I  find  the  following  siugular 
and  interesting  observations : — "  The  most  sudden  transitions 
from  beat  to  cold,  and  vice  versd,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
changeful,  though,  strange  to  say,  most  salubrious  climate,  in 
which  one  may,  generally  speaking,  and  with  equal  impunity, 
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il>t,  although  the  fact  has  not,  us  far  as  I  am  aware, 
'  aoticed.     It  must  depoud  on  some  chemical  or 
<  as  yet  imdiscovered. 
lice  of  any  positive  knowledge  on  this  subject,  are 

ana  by  which  the  almost  uniform  fatality  of  the 

may  be   rendered  loss  destructive  to  mankind  ? 

ifient   method   for  so  doing,   I   believe,  must    be 

au  investigation  into  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 


,  A  remarkable  and  curious  fact,  that  man  is  the  only 

.in  whom  the  identity  of  species  is  preserved,  while  the 

of  his  physical  constitution  are  so  great,  that  he  is 

I,  aided  by  the  resources  reason  and  experience  suggest, 

kbit  every  latitude,   and  multiply  in  every  climate ;    but 

\o  lie  has  seemed  unconscious  of  the  value  of   the  gift 

eslowcd  by  the  hand  of  Nature — and,  while  history  records 

effects   of    war   in   diminishing  or   destroying   these 

ea  of  the  human  species,  we  search  its  pages  in  vain  for 

ktompt  to  preserve  or  increase  them  ;  and  yet  there  can  bo 

loubt  that  a  proper  attention  to  their  physical  and  mental 

ies,  would  soon  make  known  what  region  of  the  earth  each 

Boliarly  fitted  to  inliabit,  and  what  duties  calculated  to  per- 

^rm,  in  extending  the  empire  of  civilization.     Let,  then,  the 

lulf.TS  of  nations  arrest  the  hand  of  destruction — lot  us  have  no 

^nger  to  contemplate  such  catastrophes  as  the  annihilation  of 

1)6  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  let  the 

oice  of  reason  (not  to  invoke  the  holy  name  of  religion)  stay  the 

Htructure  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  may  soon  be  placed  the 

lifeless  corpse  of  that  noble  member  of  the  haman  family,  the 

North  American  Lidian. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  negroes  can  withstand  the  action 
of  deleterious  exhalations  that  are  fatal  to  Europeans.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  kind  must  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  ail.  lo 
the  expedition  to  the  Niger,  undertaken  by  command  of  the 
Government  in  1841  and  1842,  the  mortality  fi'om  fever  was  so 
great  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  intended  design, 
and  one  of  the  iron  steamers  was  saved  only  by  the  exertions  of 
the  surgeon,  who  acted  as  engineer,  nearly  all  the  other  whites 
on  board  having  perished.  Three  steamers  were  employed  in 
this  unfortunate  enterprise,  and  their  united  crews  consisted  of 
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years'  residence  in  Ceylon,  that  when  the  English  were  occupied 
in  constructing  the  splendid  roads  which  now  traverse  that  island, 
some  of  the  localities  were  found  so  destructive  of  human  life, 
that  even  the  native  Cingalese  hibourcrs  fell  victims  to  disease  in 
great  numbers,  and  consequently  the  undertaking  must  have  been 
abandoned,  had  it  not  been  found  that  our  Kaffir  soldiers,  who 
acted  as  pioneers,  were  comparatively  exempt  from  the  efifects 
of  the  noxious  exhalations,  and  by  their  labours,  therefore,  the 
work  was  perfected  in  places  where  heat  and  moisture,  acting  on 
the  accamulated  vegetable  deposit  of  tliis  extensive  wilderness  of 
wood,  gave  rise  to  a  miasma  fntal  to  the  other  races  employed  by 
the  Government. 

In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians, 
in  1841,  I  entered  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  as  regards  their  diffusion  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  for  further  information  on  this  subject  I  must  refer 
you  to  that  lecture,  which  was  published  in  The  Dublin  Litcrarif 
Joumnl,  of  April  let,  1844.  At  present,  when  speaking  of 
ague,  I  thought  that  the  foregoing  observations  would  prove 
interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  malarious  origin  of  disease.  But 
I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  conviction,  one  which 
I  have  arrived  at  from  long  consideration  given  to  the  subject, 
that  the  several  original  races  of  mankind  were  created  by  the 
Almighty  power,  with  the  view  of  their  peculiar  adiiptalinn  to 
the  different  climates  of  the  globe.  And  I  do  not  know  any 
more  interesting  or  more  benevolent  subject  of  iDf|uiry  which 
could  engage  your  minds,  than  one  into  the  physical  circum- 
stances by  which  any  peculiar  variety  of  the  human  race  is 
constituted  for  inhabiting  an  individual  climate. 
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ON   THE   LAW  WHICH   BEOULATES   THE   BELAPSE-PEBIODB   OF   AQUE. 


I  SHALL  devote  this  lecture  to  tbo  consideration  of  an  interesting 
subject  to  which  I  have  lately  paid  much  attention,  namely,  aa 
to  whether  there  is  any  law  which  regulates  the  relapse-periods 
of  ague. 

Having  noted  with  much  anxiety  and  accuracy  the  course  of  a 
quartan  ague  for  twenty-seven  months,  I  constructed  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  connected  view  of  the  number  and 
dates  of  the  fits.  This  table  had  been  made  for  some  time, 
before  I  discovered  that  it  contained  data  which  authorize  us  in 
concluding  that  the  law  regulating  the  periodicity  of  agues 
applies  not  only  to  the  succession  of  paroxysms,  but  is  extended 
to  the  free  intervals  between  them — in  other  words,  that  the 
same  law  of  periodicity  which  governs  the  disease  while  it 
occasions  fits,  continues  hkewise  to  preside  over  its  latent  move- 
ments during  the  interval  when  no  fit  occurs ;  and  thus  the 
true  periodic  rate  is  carried  on,  though,  as  in  a  clock  from  which 
the  striking  weight  has  been  removed,  the  usual  signal  does  not 
mark  the  termination  of  each  certain  definite  portion  of  time. 

This  law,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  exhibits  a 
new  example  oi  the  tenacity  with  which  periodicity  cUngs  to  a 
disease,  when  once  firmly  impressed  on  it,  and  recalls  to  mind  a 
very  similar  phenomenon  observed  with  respect  to  the  catamenia, 
which,  having  been  suppressed  for  many  months,  not  unfroquently 
reappear  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  monthly  period  would 
have  occurred,  had  no  such  suppression  taken  place. 

The  case  I  am  about  to  detail  possesses  likewise  several 
features  of  practical  interest,  and  serves  to  show  that  a  very 
obstinate  species  of  ague,  accompanied  by  various  complications, 
may  bo  perfectly  cured  by  the  use  of  quina  alone ;  and  that  very 
largo  quantities  of  that  powerful  medicine  may,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  taken  not  only  with  impunity  but  with  advan- 
tage.   A  boy  of  good  constitution  and  eleven  years  of  age  had 
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been  at  a  boardiug  school  in  Kent,  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  184*2,  and  remained  in  perfect  health  all  that  time. 
In  autumn  he  was  very  imprudently  allowed  to  bathe  doily  in  a 
pond  of  stagnant  water,  and  he  frequently  continued  iu  the 
water  for  more  than  an  hour.  In  the  November  following, 
feverish  symptoms  exhibited  themselves,  and  he  was  several 
times  an  inmate  of  the  school  infirmary :  his  disease  was 
considered  to  be  a  frequent  return  of  feverish  attacks  from  cold 
and  indigestion  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  treated  by  confmement 
and  low  diet,  with  mercurial  and  saline  purgatives.  Notwith- 
standing these  remedies,  the  disease  frequently  recurred,  nor 
was  its  true  nature  even  suspected  by  the  medical  attendant. 
He  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1842,  and  the  moment  I  saw  him  I  concluded,  from  the  peculiar 
tinge  of  his  complexion,  that  he  was  aflfectwl  with  ague.  He  had 
a  slight  cough,  but  in  other  respects  was  tolerably  well,  although 
fatigued  by  his  journey :  he  slept  well  that  night.  On  the  17th 
of  December  he  made  a  good  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  after 
dinner  he  sickened :  he  slept  well  during  the  night,  and  awoke 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Ho  was  hot  and 
feverish  all  day  until  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening :  tha 
paroxysm  of  ague  thus  lasting  twenty-four  hours.  Ho  got  at 
four  p.m.  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  quina. — 19th.  Slept  all 
last  night,  free  from  fever ;  sulphate  of  quina  repeated. — 20th. 
No  fever :  cough  much  better ;  third  dose  of  quina. — 2l8t.  He 
slept  well  during  the  night ;  he  awoke  free  from  the  fever,  which, 
however,  returned  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. ;  tho  fit  l^isted  eight 
hours :  the  quina  was  repeated. — 22nd.  The  dose  of  quiua  was 
increased  to  seven  and  a-half  grains,  and  continued  for  some 
days.  There  was  no  return  of  the  fever  until  January  tho  8th, 
on  which  day  he  had  a  slight  fit.  We  hero  remark  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  paroxysm  occurred  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
would  have  occurred  had  it  been  going  on  regularly  from  the 
21st  of  December  ;  for  then  the  days  should  have  been  the  24th, 
27th,  30tb,  and  2nd,  5th,  and  8th  of  January ;  in  other  words, 
the  periodic  time  of  the  disease,  while  it  exhibited  no  evident 
paroxysm,  was  the  some  as  when  it  did.  Tho  quina  was  resumed 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  seven  and  a-half  grains  of  it  given 
daily  for  four  days.  The  disease  now  disappeared  for  a  time,  but 
on  January  2l8t  he  had  a  slight  fit ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
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that  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  day  apon  which  it  should 
have  reappeared,  viz.,  the  20th,  had  its  latent  periodic  time 
renaained  the  same,  as  maj  bo  i«cen  in  the  table.  To  proceed 
with  this  particular  pnrt  of  our  subject : — paroxysms  occurred  on 
the  2lHt,  24tb,  and  27th  of  January,  and  then  ceased,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  quina,  until  the  10th  of  March. 
Now  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  had  the  disease 
observed  the  quartan  period,  from  the  27th  of  January,  it  would 
Imvc  reappeared  on  the  10th  of  March.  Fits  occurred  on  the 
VMh  and  IGtb  of  March,  and  then  ceased,  under  the  influence  of 
medicine,  until  the  30th  of  April,  the  very  day  which  corresponds 
with  tlic  quartan  period,  had  it  goue  on  re;^ularly  from  the  IGth 
of  March,  as  may  bo  seen  by  reference  to  the  table.  The  fitB 
occurred  again  on  the  8rd  and  6th  of  May,  and  were  then 
nrri'sted  by  the  use  of  quina,  a^ain  to  reappear  on  the  2Uh  of 
May,  the  very  day  the  fit  was  due  :  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
We  have  seen  that  the  fit  of  the  2i8t  of  Jaimary  was  slight,  and 
tliiii  oti  Ute  24lh  was  severe,  commencing  at  three  p.m.  The 
bcadiu'ho  was  very  bad  :  the  fever  continued,  more  or  less,  to  the 
25th,  and  his  appetite  was  not  restored  until  the  26th.  Ou  the 
"i7tb,  about  tliroo  p.m.  another  fit,  much  less  severe :  scarcely  any 
hciuluclie  :  IcHs  beat  of  skiu,  uuuBca,  and  restlessness  :  passed  a 
good  night,  and  was  perfectly  well  at  breakfast  on  the  28th. 

From  the  18lh  of  December  to  the  2nd  of  January,  he  took 
aeventy-five  grains  of  quina ;  from  the  8th  to  the  12th,  thirty 
grains ;  and  from  the  2l8t  to  the  30th,  sixty  grains ;  total 
iimount,  l<>i'  grains.  The  fit  did  not  return  on  the  80th  of 
.Uiuuary,  and  ho  seemed  in  every  respect  {)erfectly  well  on  that 
day.  Medicine  was  now  discontinued.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  disease  until  Friday,  March  the  10th.  The  fit  was 
tlu>n,  however,  so  alight  that  I  was  doubtful  concerning  the 
actual  ooourrenco  of  a  relapse,  and  ther^ore  did  not  resume  the 
tiuiua,  until  a  very  8evert<  aguish  paroxysm  on  the  13th  of  March 
removed  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  Uiat  tlio  boy  exhibited  not  the  slightest  feeling  or 
|u  in  of  indisposition,  and  had  a  very  healthy 

C(  i         ^  .^  l>eginning  of  the  paroxysm  on  the  10th.   This 

ia  not  usual,  nor  did  it  often  happen  in  the  case  before  as ;  for, 
M  the  disease  became  mora  deeply  rooted,  the  retom  of  tha  fit 
waa  inrariably  preceded,  for  a  few  days,  by  an  unhealthy  asped 
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and  a  pale  colour.  Still  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  a^e 
fit  sometimes  commenced  is  very  remarkable,  for  I  have  seen 
this  patient  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  a  good  appetite,  and  he  had 
scarcely  half  finished  when  all  at  once  he  felt  indisposed,  every 
trace  of  appetite  vanished,  and  the  aguish  rigor  set  in.  I  particu- 
larly remarked,  too,  that  there  was  no  derangement  whatsoever 
perceptible  in  his  sleep,  urine,  alvine  evacuations,  tongue,  or  the 
functions  of  any  other  organ,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
preceded  the  relapse  of  the  10th  of  March.  At  later  stages  of 
the  complaint,  this  freedom  from  functional  disturbance  before 
the  actual  fit  was  not  so  clear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  boy 
usually  felt  a  little  unwell  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  fit  com- 
.  menced. 

These  facts  show  us  that  ague  is  at  first  purely  periodic,  the 
health  being  totally  unaffected  during  the  internal  between  the 
attacks  ;  but  as  the  disease  becomes  rooted,  as  I  have  said  before, 
in  the  constitution,  the  intervals  are  rendered  less  purely  healthy. 
On  the  14th  of  March  he  again  began  the  quina,  in  daily  doses 
of  ten  grains.  The  fit  of  the  13  th  had  been  very  severe ;  that 
of  the  15th  was  milder,  and,  as  I  already  stated,  the  ague  then 
ceased,  not  to  reappear  until  April  the  30th.  From  the  14th  of 
March  until  the  17lh  he  took  ten  grains  of  quina  daily,  aud  then 
continued  the  medicine  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  until  ninety 
grains  had  on  the  whole  been  taken  during  this  mouth.  The 
paroxysm  of  the  30th  of  April  was  slight  hut  well  marked  ;  that 
of  the  3rd  of  May  was  sudden,  and  attended  from  its  commence- 
ment with  raving  and  hallucinations,  which  were  very  alarming, 
and  lasted  for  two  hours,  until  the  hot  fit  was  established.  This 
fit  was  not  perfectly  solved  sooner  than  sixteen  hours,  and 
created  so  much  uneasiness  in  my  mind  that  I  resolved,  contrary 
to  my  previously  formed  resolution,  to  give  him  quina  in  order 
to  prevent  another  attack,  or  at  all  events  diminish  its  violence, 
fearing  that  the  disease,  if  unchecked,  might  pass  into  its  worst 
form,  the  apoplectic  or  J'cbri»  intermitteni)  pcrniciosa.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th,  5th,  and  Gth  of  May  he  took  forty  grains  of 
quina,  notwithstanding  which  he  had  a  fit,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
but  slight,  aud  without  any  cerebral  symptoms,  on  the  Gth.  The 
following  day  he  went,  by  Dr.  Stokes'  advice,  to  reside  in  a 
cottage  most  favourably  situated  over  the  sea,  on  the  high  cliffs 
of  the  south  side  of  the  hill  of  Uowth  :  and  on  the  9th  he  took. 
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at  2  p.m.,  a  draught  containing  ten  drops  of  laudanum  and 
twenty  of  sulphuric  ether.  He  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the 
open  air,  and  his  appearance  became  much  more  heulthy.  He 
remained  quite  free  from  the  disease,  was  active,  strong,  and 
cheerful,  with  an  excellent  appetite  and  good  spirits,  and  returned 
to  Dublin  on  the  23rd  day  of  May,  having  passed  seventeen  days 
free  from  a  paroxysm. 

On  the  24th,  at  4  p.m.,  he  had  a  slight  paroxysm,  and  on  the 
27th,  at  the  same  hour,  another,  which  was  well  marked  bat 
not  severe,  for  ho  slept  well  the  whole  night,  and,  though  he  had 
but  little  appetite  next  morning,  he  was  in  every  other  respect 
quite  well.     We  were  led,  probably  erroneously,  to  attribute  the 
comparative  mildness  of  this  tit  to  a  draught  containing  camphor 
mixed  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  seven  drops  of  laudanum, 
taken  at  1  p.m.,  and  repeated  at  3  p.m.,  the  latter  followed  by 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee.     On  the  28th  of  May  he  again  wont  to 
Howth,  and  was  directed  to  take  an  opiate  draught  on  the  30th 
as  before,  and  to  go  to  bed  at  three  o'clock,  and  by  means  of  hot 
tea  to  try  to  prevent  the  fit.     Notwithstanding  these  measures 
the  fit  came  on  at  the  usual  hour,  on  the  30th  of  May,   and, 
though  not  of  long  continuance,  was  severe,  and  its  commence- 
ment was  accompanied  by  spectral  illusions.     Dr.  Stokes  and  I 
now  determined  to  lay  aside  medicine  and  try  what  the  pure  uir 
of  Howth,  aided  by  fine  weather  and  constant  outdoor  amuse- 
ment, would  do.     The  event  did  not  justify  our  expectations,  for 
ho  had  fits  on  the  2nd,  5th,  8th,  11th,  and  16th  of  Jane,  and 
those  fits  came  on  with  great  regularity  about  3  p.m.,  some  of 
them  slight  and  interrupting  his  amu-sement  only  for  an  hoar  or 
two,  but  others  severe,  and,  though  not  lasting  more  than  six  or 
eight  hours,  yet  attended  with  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
purging,  which  affections  seemed  to  relieve  the  head.      As  he 
had  eight  successive  fits,  and  the  disease  evinced  no  inclination 
to  subside  spontaneously,  we  resolved  again  to  try  the  sulphate  J 
of  quuia,  and  on  the  15th  gave  him  five  grains  twice,  on  the  16th* 
throe  times,  and  on  the  17th  twice  before  10  o'clock,  in  order  to 
interrupt  the  fit ;  on  the  18th  twice,  on  the  19th  three  times, 
and  on  the  20th  twice ;  so  that  he  took  seventy  gniins  during 
these  six  days.     The  result  of  this  treatment  was  a  milder  fit  on 
the  17th,  and  none  on  the  20th.     Thus  the  plan  of  giving  no 
jpian  had  been  tried  from  the  6th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  June, 
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and  it  is  obserrable  that  after  this  nninterrapted  series  of  nine 
fits,  the  seventy  grains  of  quina  which  wore  required  to  stop  the 
fits  produced  only  an  interval  of  eleven  free  days,  from  the  day 
the  medicine  was  last  exhibited,  viz.,  the  20th  of  Juno;  for  on 
the  2nd  of  July  he  had  a  slight  bat  well-marked  shadow  of  a  fit, 
consisting  of  paleness,  collapse,  and  some  headache,  short  in 
continuance,  and  followed  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  hot  fit.  We 
have  already  seen  that  where  only  two  fits  had  been  allowed  to 
occur,  forty  grains  produced  a  free  interval  of  seventeen,  and  the 
advantage  therefore  of  immediately  giving  quina,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  arresting  the  course  of  the  paroxysm,  was  so  obvions, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  July  I  gave  him  five  grains  of 
quina,  and  twenty  grains  more  were  given  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th.  Now  the  good  efi"ects  of  at  once  arresting  the  disease  in 
its  progress  were  made  very  evident,  for  these  twenty-five  grains 
obtained  a  clear  interval,  without  fever  and  without  medicine,  of 
fifteen  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20tb  he  was  out  boating  at  Kingstown,  and 
came  homo  chilled,  as  he  said,  by  the  breeze ;  but  as  he  recovered 
after  tea,  and  slept  very  well  during  the  night,  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  it  was  merely  a  chill  and  not  the  shadow  of  an  ague 
fit.  But  on  the  23rd  he  had  a  decided  though  not  severe  fit. 
He  now  recommenced  quina — five  grains  on  the  28rd,  five  on 
the  24th,  ten  on  the  25th,  and  ten  on  the  26th,  on  which  day 
he  had  a  well-marked  fit,  but  not  of  long  continuance,  and  its 
commencement  was  deferred  until  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 
On  the  27th  he  took  five  grains,  on  the  28th  ten  grains,  and  on 
the  29th  ten  grains — on  that  day  he  had  no  fit ;  so  that,  between 
the  23rd  and  29th,  both  days  inclusive,  he  had  taken  fifty-five 
grains,  which  quantity  produced  a  free  interval  of  eleven  days. 
This  result  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  former,  and 
proves  that  twenty-five  grains  employed  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  fit  produce  a  longer  interval  than  fifty-five 
grains  employed  after  the  second  tit  had  been  allowed  to  come 
on.  I  now  determined  to  act  on  the  experience  thus  gained,  and 
give  the  medicine  the  moment  tho  disease  reappeared.  This  it 
did  on  tho  10th  of  August,  when  he  had  a  decided  fit,  which 
commenced  at  half-past  five,  and  seemed  to  have  gone  off  before 
nine  o'clock,  for  he  slept  perfectly  well,  and  was  free  from  fever 
daring  tho  night. 
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well,  the  medicine  was  discontinued ;  but  was  again  resumed  on 
the  Slst  of  Angnst,  as  be  complained  of  some  vertigo,  and  he 
took  five  grains  daily  until  the  8th  of  September,  when  he  was 
quite  free  from  ague. 

At  this  period  of  his  treatment  I  was  not  aware  of  the  law 
which  governs  the  return  of  the  ague  fit.  On  looking  at  the 
table  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  giddiness  he  complained  of  on 
the  21st  of  August  was  the  precursor  of  the  fit  that  would  have 
occurred  on  the  22nd,  had  not  the  quina  been  used;  and  again, 
that  the  giddiness  which  recurred  on  the  3lBt  of  August  was  the 
first  shadow  of  the  fit  due  on  that  dny ;  and  which,  no  doubt, 
would  have  made  its  appearance  in  full  development  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  had  not  medicine  been  used.  A  knowledge  of  this 
law  will,  therefore,  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  in  enabling 
us  to  guard  against  the  return  of  the  disease ;  for,  for  several 
weeks  after  the  series  of  fits  has  ceased,  wo  can  point  out  to  the 
patient  on  what  days  they  are  liable  to  reappear ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  can  upon  those  days  more  otfectually  guard  against 
the  occuaiouuUy  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  such  as  cold, 
fatigue,  &c.,  and  con  also  more  accurately  prognosticate  his 
distance  from  tho  paroxysm  by  the  greater  or  lessor  degree  of 
health  which  he  feels  on  tho  periodic  days.  As  long  as  they 
continue  as  free  as  the  intervening  days,  the  relapse  is  com- 
paratively distant.  But  to  return  to  our  history.  The  disease 
appeared  now  much  less  violent  than  before,  for  during  tho  two 
preceding  months  the  fits  had  been  comparatively  slight  and  of 
short  duration,  and  much  more  uuder  the  control  of  medicine. 
On  the  8th  of  September  he  went  to  England.  By  way  of 
precaution  I  ordered  him  to  continue  the  quina  in  the  following 
manner :  ho  was  to  take  five  grains  for  four  consecutive  days, 
and  then  to  omit  it  altogether  for  the  next  six  days,  at  tho  expi- 
ration of  which  tho  four-day  course  was  to  be  resumed.  Thus 
twenty  grains  were  given  every  ten  days.  This  plan  of  treatment 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  much  success.  For  more  than  two 
months  he  had  no  attack.  He  gained  llosh  and  improved  in 
looks  and  spirits,  hut  just  as  we  anticipated  the  realization  of 
our  best  hopes,  the  disease  reappeared  on  the  evening  of  October 
15th,  BO  that  from  the  date  of  the  last  attack  on  tho  10th  of 
ist,  sixty-four  days  had  elapsed  without  an  attack,  and  by 
Bce  to  the  table  it  appears  that  the  15th  of  October  was 
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one  of  the  ague  days,  or  rather  of  the  periodic  days  :  so  tliat  the 
disease  suppressed  during  more  that  nine  weeks  had  yet,  for  the 
whole  of  that  time,  observed  its  latent  period  in  the  system,  and 
reappeared  with  wonderful  regularity  on  the  ague  day.     As  I 
before  stated,  he  had  a  paroxysm  on  the  15th  of  October :  it  was 
slight,  and  occurred  in  the  evening :  and  again  tolerably  severe 
ones  occurred  on  the  18th  ond  21st  of  October  at  early  periods  of 
the  day :  but  on  the  24th  the  fit  was  postponed  to  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  was  only  a  shadow.     Between  the  16th  of  October 
and  the  28th  he  took  fifty  grains  of  quina.     From  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  four-day  course  with  the  sixty-day  interval,  the 
course  of  quina  was  again  commenced,  and  was  persevered  in  for 
nearly  five  months,  during  which  he  enjoyed  excellent  health 
and  was  free  from  every  sj-mptom  of  disease,  having  taken  in 
this  period  more  than  200   grains.     However,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  his  old  enemy  once  more  attacked  him.     The  fit  was  verj 
severe,  occupying  part  of  the  9tli  and  part  of  the  10th  of  March. 
The  latter  was  the  day  on  which  it  was  due,  had  it  returned 
according  to  the  usual  period.     This  can  scarcely  be  considered 
an  exception  to  the  usual  rule,  for  when  the  ague  returns  after  a 
long  interval  and  the  fit  is  severe,  occupying  the  latter  half  of 
one  day  and  the  beginning  of  another,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  sequel  alono  will  determine  from  which  of  the  days  we  are  to 
date  :  allowing,  however,  this  to  bo  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  our  period  becomes  once  more  dislocated,  and  we  set  oat 
anew  with  a  periodic  time  dated  from  the  9th  of  March.     This 
periodic  time  holds  true,  indicating  after  an  absence  of  two  fits, 
the  fit  of  the  18th  of  March,  and  the  next  fit,  which  occurred  on 
the  11th  of  .\pril,  the  latter  interval  consisting  of  twenty-three 
days  between  the  two  fits.     There  was  a  fit  on  the  14th  of  April, 
another  on  the  17th,  and  another  on  the  20th ;  and  none  then 
occurred  until  the  2nd  of  July.     According  to  the  new  periodic 
time  it  ought  to  have  occurred  on  the  1st  of  July.     In  this  free 
interval  of  seventy-two  days  the  periodic  time  failed  to  indicate 
by  one  day,  or  rather  by  half  a  day,  the  reaccessiou  of  the  disease. 
We  must  therefore  again  take  u  fresh  day  of  departure  from  the 
2nd  of  July.     Another  fit  occurred  on  the  5th  of  J  uly.     No  fit 
came  on  till  the  25lh  of  August,  that  is,  there  were  fifty  clear 
days  free  from  the  fit,  between  these  two  paroxysms ;  and  the 
latent  periodic  time  came  out  true.     No  fit  occurred  until  the  2nd 
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of  November,  so  that  there  was  now  a  free  interval  of  sixty-eight 
days  ;  and  the  latent  periodic  time  was  true  to  a  day.  Taking 
date  from  the  2nd  of  November,  we  have  next  an  interval  of 
forty-one  clear  days,  bringing  us  to  the  last  fit  on  the  14tb  of 
December,  1844,  which  coincides  with  the  periodic  time.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  free  intervals  which  occurred  between 
successive  series  of  fits,  showing  the  respective  duration  of  the 
intervals  which  observed  the  period,  and  those  which  did  not : — 

TABI.E  A. — Fbee  Intebvals  between  SDC0ES3IVE  Sebies  of  Fits. 


tirnniTAi:. 

PlRIODia 

Not  Pkriodio. 

Oiiya  Free. 

D»y»  Free. 

1842  

Ist 
2od 

17 

12 

8rd 

41 

4th 

44 

1848  ' 

6th 
Gth 

17 
14 

7th 

17 

8th 

14 

9th 

65 

10th 

•  .. 

130 

lUh 

8 

12lh 

23 

1844  

ISth 

•  •■ 

72 

14th 

50 

15th 

68 

\ 

16th 

41 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  all  the  numbers  indicating  the  free 
intervals,  in  which  the  latent  period  was  observed,  consist  of 
multiples  of  three  plus  two — the  reason  is  obvious. 

By  this  it  appears  that,  in  thirteen  intervals,  the  latent 
periodic  time  was  preserved,  so  as  to  indicate  truly  the  day  on 
which  the  disease  reappeared ;  and  that  in  the  remaining  three 
the  indication  was  inaccurate  by  half  a  day  or  more.  It  is  to  bo 
noted  that  two  of  the  failures  occurred  where  the  intervals  had 
been  very  great.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  tlie  law  is 
true  of  intervals  varying  from  ten  to  sixty  or  seventy  days ;  in 
much  longer  intervals  it  is  less  certain.  During  the  year  1843 
twenty-seven  fits  occurred ;  in  1844  but  eleven,  most  of  which 
were  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  some  of  the  latter 
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were  among  the  most  violent  be  experienced-  The  disease, 
therefore,  did  not  wear  itself  out,  but  was  cured.  He  has  had  no 
fit  during  the  last  year,  and  has  remained  free  from  the  disease 
since  the  14th  of  December,  1844,  to  the  present  date. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  quina  was  used,  the 
following  observations  may  be  made.  At  first  I  gave  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  ontil  the  particular  series  of  fits  ceased ;  and  then 
persisted  in  its  nse  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  gradually  decreas- 
ing the  quantity  taken.  This  is  the  method  generally  recom- 
mended by  authors,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  it  is 
necessary,  where  the  medicine  is  given  in  large  doses,  not  to 
omit  its  nse  abruptly,  lest  the  system  should  feel  the  loss  of  this 
powerful  tonic.  My  experience  in  this  and  other  cases  leads  me 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  this  treatment 
is  founded,  and  I  am  con\'inced  that,  in  following  this  rule,  we 
defeat  our  own  object,  by  accustoming  the  constitution  to  the 
medicinal  effects  of  the  quina  at  a  time  when  the  ague  fit  is 
absent.  The  quina  is  the  proper  antagonist  of  the  fit,  and 
while  the  fits  require  this  medicine,  it  is  borne  well  by  the 
constitution.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fits  are  absent,  its 
eorative  efiects  appear  to  bo  diminished,  and  the  constitution 
becomes  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  when  the  disease  again  requires 
it,  the  medicine  no  longer  exerts  its  anti-aguish  influence.  We 
have  an  analogous  example  in  the  case  of  mercury,  of  which 
moderate  quantities,  judiciously  exhibited,  are  suflicient  to  cure 
the  venereal  disease,  provided  the  mercury  is  given  when 
venereal  symptoms  are  present,  and  only  in  the  quantity  necea- 
sary  to  control  these  symptoms.  If  it  be  given  by  way  of 
prevention,  when  these  symptoms  are  not  present,  or  in  too 
great  quantity  when  they  are,  the  system  in  either  case  becomes 
saturated  with  the  mineral,  but  is  not  protected  from  the  further 
ravages  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  second  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  adopted  was  calculated  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  already 
pointed  out.  This  method  consisted  of  giving  the  quina  for  four 
successive  days,  and  intermitting  it  for  the  six  following  days, 
thus  embracing  the  interval  comprehended  in  three  fits.  Bj 
these  means  it  was  hoped  to  keep  the  system  sufficiently  under 
the  curative  influence  of  quina  while  we  avoided  rendering  the 
constitution  too  familiar  with  the  medicine ;  the  six-day  interval 
preventing  it  from   becoming   saturated   by  the  qoiua.     This 
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method  of  treatment  seems  to  have  been  eminently  Bnccessfal, 
and  under  its  inQuence  the  disease  abated  in  violence,  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks  decreased,  and  the  long  interval  of  136 
days  was  at  last  obtained.  Finding,  however,  that  though  it 
had  broken  the  violence  of  the  disease  it  had  not  extinguished  it, 
I  tried  another  on  the  third  plan,  which  was  to  give  no  qoina 
until  a  well-marked  fit  or  shadow  of  a  fit  occurred,  and  then  at 
once  to  use  the  medicine  in  large  doses,  so  as  to  stop  the  fits 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  moment  this  object  was  accomplished 
the  medicine  was  omitted,  and  was  not  again  given  until  the 
paroxysms  recurred,  when  they  were  similarly  treated.  This  on 
the  whole  appears  the  best  method,  as  it  stops  the  paroxysms 
speedily,  and  keeps  the  medicine  in  reserve  until  they  reappear. 
The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  quantity  of  quina 
which  this  patient  took.  The  quina  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  and  was  of  the  purest  kind. 

On  the  whole,  I  conceive  the  readiest  method  of  giving 
snlphatti  of  quina  to  be,  to  add  a  dose  of  the  powder  to  about 
half  an  ounce  of  water  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  taken  ;  it  can  be 
readily  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  spoon ;  and  by  this  means  it 
may  be  swallowed  without  the  inconvenience  which  attends  the 
dose  when  acid  is  used  for  the  solution  of  tbe  quina,  the  action 
of  which  might  prove  injurious  to  the  teeth. 

During  the  summer  of  1843,  the  young  gentleman  whose  case 
has  been  related  had  a  very  delicate  and  unhealthy  appearance, 
and  while  he  was  under  the  kind  superintendence  of  Dr.  Stokes 
at  Howth,  evident  tumefaction  of  tbe  spleen  had  commenced. 
He  is  now  robust  and  strong,  and  has  regained  his  original 
healthy  complexion. 

Tabu  B. 

SUUHATB  OP  QdIKA  TAIXM  DUBDIO  TBE  YeABS  1842,  1848,  AND  1644. 

1842. 
Dec.     18.  Two  draaghts,  ei 


„       20.  Do, 

do. 

..       22.  Do. 

do. 

„       28.  Do. 

do. 

„       26.  Do. 

do. 

1843. 

Jan.       1.  Do. 

do. 

8.  Do. 

do. 

„       11.  Do. 

do. 

GllADIS. 

sontaiuing  gr.  v. 

=  X. 

do.             gr.  V. 

=  X. 

do,             gr.  viisB. 

=  XV. 

do.             gr,  viisi. 

=  XV. 

do.             gr.  viiss. 

=  XV. 

do.             gr.  V. 

=  X. 

do.            gr.  viisB. 

=  XV. 

do.             gr.  viiss. 

=  XV. 

•*88  CT.nncu.  nzDiccne. 

1843 

"       f.-  i?^       *»•  *>  gr-  ▼-  =  XX. 

Feb.      5.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xxx. 

"       19    ^'        f-  ^  ^•^^■-  =™'- 

Mawh  13.  Six        do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xxx. 

..       16.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  T-r^ 

18.  Four       do.  do.  gr.  t.  =r  xx. 

"       22.  Six         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xxx. 

.,       28.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  rxx 

April     3.  Do.        do.  do.  gr.  It.  =  ixiT. 

•f          8.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  ir.  =  xxir. 

IS       15.  Do.        do.  do.  gr.  iii.  =  xviiL 

tt       21.  Do.        do.  do.  gr.  in.  =  xtoi. 

M»y      4.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xxx." 

t,         6.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  ▼.  =  ttt 

June    15.  Fifteen  do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  Ixxr 

July      2.  Two       do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  i.    " 

»         3.  Ten        do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  1. 

23.  Six         do.  do.  gr.  I.  =  Ix, 

Ang.    10.  Seven     do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xxxr. 

21.  Four      do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xx. 

31.  Three     do.  do.  gr.  ▼.  =  xr. 

Sept.     5.  Four      do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  xx. 

.,          8.  Eleven   do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  It. 

Oct.       5.  Four  papers  of  qnina,  in  each  gr.  t.  =  xx. 

17.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xx. 

.,       18.  TwelTe  do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  k. 

„       25.  Six         do.  do.  gr.  \i.  =:  xxxn. 

Not.      2.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  xxx. 

Dec.       1.  Twelve  do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  Ix. 

26.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  k. 
1844. 

Feb.      6.  Twelve  do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  Ix. 

28.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  Ix. 

March  13.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  Ix. 

.\pril     7.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  li. 

„       16.  Six         do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  xxx. 

„       25.  Twelve  do.  do.  gr.  v.  ^  Ix. 

Aug.    18.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  Ix. 

Sept.     4.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  t.  =  Ix. 

Nov.      7.  Do.         do.  do.  gr.  v.  =  Ix. 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to  grs.  1,680. 

equivalent  to  three  troy  ouncet  and  a  half;  of  which  he  took,  in  the 
year  1842,  gn.  65;  in  the  year  1843.  gra.  1,105;  in  the  rear  1844. 
■.  610. 
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The  two  tables  marked  C,  represent  the  fits  and  intervals  daring        ^M 
.he  years   1843  and  1844.     D.  F.,  day  on  which  fit  occurred.         ^H 
?.  T.,  the  periodic  time  carried  on  through  the  free  intervals.         ^H 
W.  D.  marks  where  the  latter  falls  on  the  wrong  day,  i.e.,  a  day        ^M 
an  which  no  fit  occurred  :  a  new  scries  here  commences  in  each        ^H 
9f  the  three  failures,  as  I  before  explained.                                              ^H 
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LECTURE  XXVn. 


CHOLERA — ITS   ORIGIN   AND    PBOOBESS. 

While  the  art  of  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  and  communica- 
tion by  land  between  distant  countries  uufrequent  and  insecure, 
the  difl'erent  races  and  families  of  mankind  who  dwell  far 
asunder  on  the  earth's  surface  were  necessarily  unacquainted 
with  the  oppearance  of  new,  or  the  existence  of  remarkable 
diseases  amongst  each  other,  and,  consequently,  that  department 
of  medical  science  which  may  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
Geography  of  Diseases  remained  uncultivated.  Now,  however, 
we  approach  to  a  new  era,  when  the  means  of  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  nations  have  been  so  facilitated  by  the  aid  of 
an  improved  system  of  navigation,  a  commerce  almost  universal, 
and  the  daily  increasing  efficacy  of  steam  power,  that  we  may, 
indulge  in  the  rational  hope  of  seeing  the  sciences  studied  after 
a  new  method,  which  will  embrace  within  the  range  of  observa- 
tion not  merely  the  phenomena  occurring  in  a  single  district  or 
country,  but  those  which  take  place  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Already  have  the  enlightened  efforts  of  our  own  University, 
and  the  genius  of  one  of  its  professors,  prompted  the  rulers  of 
many  kingdoms  to  join  in  an  alliance  destined  to  establish 
magnetic  observatories  in  distant  regions,  so  as  to  make  the 
globe  of  the  earth  itself  a  subject  of  extended  experiment ;  the 
philosophers  of  the  new  world  have  combined  with  those  of  the 
old  to  examine  simultaneously  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
already  have  the  records  preserved  by  observers  at  sea  and  land 
revealed  the  hitherto  mysterious  course  of  storms,  and  enabled 
us  to  map  out  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes. When  we  investigate  the  physical  changes  which  occur 
in  our  planet,  we  are  encouraged  to  repeat  and  multiply  obser- 
vations, in  the  hope  of  discovering  general  laws  whose  appli- 
cation will  enable  us  to  explain  the  past  and  predict  the  future. 
But  the  surface  of  the  eartli   abounds  with   beings   in   whom 
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the  creative  powers  of  life  display  an  order  of  plicnomena  more 
complicated  and  refined  than  anything  existing  in  unorganized 
matter.  But  for  this  very  reason,  and  on  account  of  this 
superiority  conferred  on  organized  matter  through  the  agency  of 
vitality,  each  being  thus  animated  is  governed  by  laws  which 
seem  incapable  of  extension  even  to  other  living  creatures  of 
the  same  species ;  and  consequently  wo  were  led  to  expect  an 
individuality,  an  insulation  among  animals,  which  will  prevent 
them  from  exhibiting  changes  occurring  simultaneously  among 
great  numbers,  and  capable  of  being  traced  to  the  operation  of 
general  laws. 

A  closer  examination,  however,  proves  that  animals  and  plants 
are  subject  to  the  operation  of  physical  agencies  which  act  upon 
numbers  of  individuals  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
great  varieties  of  diseases.  Such  diseases  should  be  made  a 
special  object  of  study  ;  many  of  them  are,  as  it  were,  fixed, 
stationary,  and  confined  to  certain  countries  and  districts.  Thus, 
the  goitre,  the  tiimhlum  suh  Alpihus  ijttttur,  has  from  the  earliest 
times  been  endemic  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Ehono  and  other  parts 
pf  Switzerland ;  modern  travellers  have  observed  it  in  certain 
parts  of  South  America,  and  in  Kemaon,  a  subalpine  department 
of  Hindostan.  Agues,  typhus,  yellow  fever,  elephantiasis,  beri- 
beri, Guinea-worm,  yaws,  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  and,  with  a  host 
of  other  complaints,  would  afford  ample  materials  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  fixed  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  affections  of  men  and  animals 
which  travel  from  nation  to  nation,  and  tribe  to  tribe  ;  sometimes 
these  moving  epidemics  progress  with  such  rapidity,  that  they 
speedily  migrate  over  the  whole  earth  ;  at  other  times  they  creep 
along  with  a  slow  and  stealthy  step,  but  their  journey  is  continued 
year  after  year,  until  they  have  travelled  round  the  world.  The 
Asiatic  cholera  affords  an  example  of  the  latter  class,  having 
been  twenty  years  in  compassing  the  eoith ;  while  influenza,  an 
example  of  the  former,  often  traverses  the  sarao  space  in  a  few 
months.  Thus,  the  epidemic  influenza  of  1830 — 3'2  existed  in 
Australia,  and  was  afterwards  noticed  in  the  northern  hemi- 
epbere  of  Moscow,  whence  in  eight  months  it  extended  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  Warsaw,  Frankfort,  Paris,  London  ;  three  montlis 
Bobsequently  it  appeared  in  Italy,   and   shortly   afterwards   in 
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Gibraltar.  Now  it  is  deserying  of  attention  that  tbia  influenza 
travelled  from  Moscow  to  Loudon  in  eight  mouths,  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  seven  months  more,  and,  allowing 
something  for  the  inaccuracy  of  dates,  these  data  give  its  rate 
across  the  Atlantic  only  a  little  speedier  than  across  the  Con- 
tinent. 

This  forms,  as  we  sliall  hereafter  see,  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  progress  of  cholera  from  Britain  to  Quebec,  as  compared 
with  its  march  from  Moscow  to  London,  and  is  a  fact  of 
considerable  weight  in  arguing  whether  choleru,  like  influenza, 
is  propagated  by  atmospheric  iufluences. 

The  influenza  of  1833  travelled  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  1832,  for,  originating  in  the  north-east,  there  was  but  a 
few  days'  internal  between  its  appearance  in  Moscow,  Odessa, 
Alexandria,  and  Paris  ! 

The  influenza  of  1817,  however,  appears  to  have  travelled  with 
still  greater  rapidity.  From  returns  received  at  the  oflicc  of  the 
Director  Genera]  of  the  Navy,  Sir  William  Burnett,  it  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  January  and  February  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal  and  south  coast  of  Spain ;  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  in  Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand ;  in  February 
and  March  at  Valparaiso  ;  in  April,  on  the  coast  of  Syria  ;  July, 
August,  and  September,  west  coast  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator, 
and  in  August  in  Hong  Kong  ! 

Influenzas  differ  irom  each  other  not  merely  as  to  their  rate  of 
travelling,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they 
"oct.  Some,  as  that  of  1782,  spread  from  China  all  over  the 
"Inhabited  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America  ;  while  others,  as, 
for  instance,  the  great  influenza  of  1837,  did  not  reach  the  new 
world  at  all,  although  it  passed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  was 
severely  felt  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  These 
facts  are  alone  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  ami  ought 
to  direct  the  attention  of  philosophers  as  well  as  physicians 
to  the  study  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases ;  nor  will  their 
study  be  destitute  of  practical  benefit,  for  were  the  rulers  of 
civilized  nations  to  bring  into  active  operation  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions, which,  discharging  the  functions  of  medical  observatorie*, 
should  observe  and  record  the  appearance  and  symptoms  of 
epidemics,  many  curious  facts  relating  to  their  origin  and 
progress   would  be  soon  brought  to  light,  and  we  might  then 
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perhaps  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  some  general 
laws  respecting  their  motions.  Thus,  we  could  ascertain 
whether,  as  has  been  asserted,  influenza  always  progresses  from 
east  to  west,  never  from  west  to  east ;  whether,  originating  on 
one  side  of  the  eqnator,  it  ofien  passes  to  the  other. 

As  the  means  of  communication  are  now-a-days  so  rapid, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  learn  the  character  and  the  best  mode  of 
treating  an  epidemic  disease  long  before  its  arrival  amotigst  our- 
selves ;  we  knew,  for  instance,  the  symptoms  and  best  method 
of  treating  the  influenza  of  1837,  several  weeks  before  we 
experienced  its  shock,  and  we  had  for  many  years  been  familiar 
with  the  symptoms  of  cholera  before  we  actually  witnessed  its 
baneful  eff'ecls.  I  have  still  by  me  a  manuscript  copy  of  a 
lecture  I  gave  at  the  Meath  Hospital  in  1826  ;  in  that  lecture  I 
actually  described,  from  eastern  authors,  the  symptoms  of  spas- 
modic cholera,  and  prepared  the  class  for  its  future  arrival  in 
Great  Britain,  a  prediction  not  my  own,  but  derived  from  that 
illustrious  philosopher  and  truly  excellent  man,  Dr.  Brinkley, 
then  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  origin  and  march  of  the  spasmodic  cholera  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  remarks  which  I  mean  to  lay  before  j'on  to-day. 
In  India,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  Hindostan,  the  spasmotlic 
cholera  is  not  a  new  disease  ;  partial  epidemics  of  it  have 
occurred  at  difi"ereut  times  since  that  empire  has  been  familiarly 
known  to  the  English.  These  epidemics,  however,  being  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  natives,  comparatively  circumscribed 
in  extent,  and  limited  in  duration,  did  not  attract  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  European  WTiters. 

"  In  1762  it  prevailed  very  extensively  in  Upper  Hindostan, 
destroying,  according  to  Le  Beguo  de  Preslo,  thirty  thousand 
natives  and  eight  hundred  Europeans.  Dr.  Paisley,  in  a  letter 
firom  Madras  in  1774,  states  that  it  was  often  epidemic, 
especially  among  the  blacks.  M.  Sonnerat,  in  the  account  of  his 
travels  in  India,  between  the  j'cars  1774  and  1781,  mentions 
that  cholera  prevailed  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  and  at  one 
period  more  particularly  assumed  an  epidemic  and  malignant 
character.  Curtis,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  India,  and 
Girdleston,  in  his  essay  on  the  spasmodic  affections  of  that 
coontry,  speaks  of  an  unusual  prevalence  of  the  disease  during 
1781  and  1782.    It  prevailed  in  the  northern  Clears  in  the  early 
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part  of  1781,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  Marcli  it  affected  at 
Gangam  a  division  of  Bengal  troops,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
men,  who  were  proceeding  ander  the  command  of  Colonel  Pears 
of  the  artillery  to  join  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  army  on  the  coast.  Men 
previously  in  perfect  health  dropped  down  hy  dozens,  and  those 
even  less  severely  aflectcd  were  generally  dead  or  past  recovery 
within  less  than  an  hour.  Above  tivo  hundred  were  admitted 
into  the  hospital  in  one  day,  and  in  three  days  more  than  half 
the  army  were  affected. 

"  In  April,  1783,  it  broke  out  at  Hurdwar,  on  the  Ganges,  a 
spot  held  pecuUarly  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  among  a  crowd  of 
between  one  and  two  millions  of  persons  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ablution  in  the  holy  stream.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
pilgrims  to  repair  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  they  pass  the 
night,  with  little,  if  any  shelter.  Very  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremonies,  the  cholera  attacked  the  pilgrims, 
and  in  less  than  eight  days  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  twenty 
thousand  of  them.  The  disease  was,  however,  on  this  occasion 
so  confined  in  its  influence,  as  not  to  reach  the  village  of 
Jawalpore,  only  seven  mites  distant."* 

In  Europe  no  such  disease  as  spasmodic  cholera  had  been 
known;  this  assertion,  though  opposed  to  some  authorities,  may 
be  considered  as  well  founded,  and  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
accuracy.  With  us  spasmodic  cholera  is  an  imported  disease ; 
in  Hindostan  a  resident  epidemic.  What  causes  combined  to 
convert  a  malady  habitually  confined  to  tho  Indian  peninsula, 
into  a  disease  which  overshadowed  the  earth,  sparing  no  nation 
nor  language,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire ;  the  subject  is 
buried  in  profound  obscurity  :  in  the  meantime,  let  as  hope 
that  it  will  not  prove  a  permanent  addition  to  the  nosology  of  every 
country,  and  that  it  will  soon  return  within  its  former  limits.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1817  that  the  cholera  of  India  assumed  a 
new  and  more  powerful  character ;  it  was  then  it  became  endowed 
with  properties  that  rendered  its  extension  steadily  progressive 
over  the  earth,  in  spite  of  all  tho  obstacles  interposed  by  diversity 
of  soil  or  climate.  The  disease  first  assumed  the  migratory  and 
epidemic  form  in  districts  bordering  on  the  Ganges  and  some  of 
its  tributary  rivers,  at  a  distance  varying  from  80  to  150  miles 
{rem  Calcutta.     This  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but 

*  Amtrican  OuAcra  Gaxeitt,  p,  8, 
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European  and  nativo,  fighting  men  and  camp  followers,  were 
alike  subject  to  its  attacks,  and  ull  equally  sank  in  a  few  hours 
under  its  pestilential  influence.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
sentries  to  bo  suddenly  seized  at  their  posts,  and  having  been 
carried  in,  to  have  two  or  three  successors  before  the  two  hours' 
duty  was  performed.  Many  of  the  sick  died  before  reaching  the 
hospitals ;  and  even  their  comrades,  whilst  bearing  thorn  from 
out-posts  to  medical  aid,  sank  themselves,  suddenly  seized  with 
the  disorder.  The  mortality  at  length  became  so  great  that 
there  was  neither  time  nor  hands  to  carry  off  the  bodies,  which 
were  thrown  into  the  neighbouring  ravines,  or  hastily  committed 
to  the  oarlh  on  tlio  spots  where  they  expired,  and  even  round  the 
walls  of  the  oflicers'  tents.  In  the  five  days  included  between 
the  15th  and  '20th  of  November,  the  number  of  deaths  amounted 
to  five  thousand.  The  natives,  thinking  their  only  safety  lay  in 
flight,  deserted  in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  highways  and  fields 
for  many  miles  round  were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  left  the  camp  with  the  disease  upon  them,  and  speedily  sank 
under  its  exhaustictg  influence.  The  camp  being  now  cumbered 
with  the  sick,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  determined  to  seek  a 
purer  air  for  the  recovery  of  hia  sick.  Although  every  means 
was  put  in  requisition  for  their  removal,  a  part  was  necessarily 
left  behind.  '  And  as  many  who  loft  the  carts,  pressed  by  the 
sadden  calls  of  the  disease,  were  unable  to  rise  again,  and 
hundreds  dropped  down  during  every  subsequent  day's  advance, 
and  covered  the  roads  with  dead  and  dying,  the  ground  of 
encampment  and  line  of  march  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
field  of  battle,  and  of  the  track  of  an  array  retreating  under  every 
circumstiince  of  discomfiture  and  distress.'*  The  exact  mortality 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  appears  that  of  the  fighting  men, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  fell  victims  ;  and  it  was  estimated 
that  about  eight  thousand  camp  followers,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  were  cut  off.  On  arriving  at  the  high  and  dry  banks  of 
the  Bctwah  at  Erich,  the  army  soon  got  rid  of  the  pestilence, 
and  met  with  returning  health. 

"  During  December  the  disease  appears  to  have  everywhere 
abated,  and  in  January  of  181;^,  to  have  become  nearly  extinct. 
Towards  tlie  latter  end  of  February  it  however  revived  with  great 
force,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  whole  peninsula  of 

•  Btiigal  Eiporl,  pp.  12—13. 
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India,  from  Silhet  on  the  east  to  Bombay  on  the  west,  and  from 
Dejrah  on  the  north  to  Cape  Comoriu  on  the  soath,  had  suffered 
from  its  raTsges."* 

The  ravages  of  the  disease  were  much  facilitated  and  increased 
by  the  superstition  of  the  people,  who,  in  obedieuco  to  the 
Brahmins,  collected  in  prodigious  multitudes  on  pilgrimaj^es  to 
certain  favourite  shrines,  where  ihey  prayed  for  the  cessation  of 
what  they  were  taught  to  believe  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  viz., 
a  violent  and  protracted  battle  between  the  god  and  goddess 
answerable  for  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

During  the  year  1818  the  cholera  pursued  a  threefold  route. 
Fii-st,  ascending  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  it  reached  the 
northern  provinces  of  Hindostan,  but  was  there  checked  in  its 
progress  for  several  years  by  the  Nepaulese  mountains,  and 
finally  entirely  arrested  by  the  Himalaya  range.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  thinness  of  the  population  of  these  sitoa- 
tions,  and  the  little  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the 
mountainous  districts  and  lower  regions.  Cholera  did  not  in  India 
attain  to  an  elevation  beyond  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  in  June,  1818,  it  had  reached  the  range  of  mountains 
between  Nepaul  and  Hindostan ;  it  was  at  Schaurapoor,  many 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-west,  in  October ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  had  ravaged  nearly  all  the  numerous  cities  and 
villages  situated  in  the  vast  tract  of  country  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  their  tributaries.  This  was  one  of  tha 
most  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  India,  and  the  destruction  of 
was  awfuL 

The  second  route  was  southward  along  the  coast  from  one 
port  to  another,  until  it  reached  Madras  on  the  20th  of  October^ 
1818.  Here  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  twenty  medical 
men  were  attacked,  of  whom  thirteen  died. 

Sadras,  Poudicberry,  and  the  whole  Carnatic  were  affected 
during  the  succeeding  year ;  but  even  in  December,  1818,  it  bad 
reached  Jaflfnapatam,  the  most  northern  town  of  Ceylon,  hadng 
passed  thither  after  travelling  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Coromandel.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1819,  it  broke  out  ia 
Colombo,  and  produced  dreadful  devastation  on  the  western  coast 
of  Ceylon  ;  the  disease  becuuie  exhausted  there,  but  at  the  anB» 
*  JmtricOH  Cko!tra  GastM,  p.  19. 
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moment  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigour  in  Candi,  the  capital, 
2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cholera  did  not  aiTivo 
at  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  until  1820,  when  it  appeared  im- 
ported, as  was  said,  into  Trincomalee  by  the  flag-ship  "Leander." 
The  epidemic  was  brought  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian 
[peninsula,  partly  by  sea  round  Cape  Comorin,  and  partly  by  the 
great  overland  lines  of  communication  which  connect  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay  with  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bengal. 

It  first  showed  itself  at  Bombay  on  the  J)th  of  August,  1820, 
and  in  that  Presidency  carried  oft"  150,000  persons. 

The  third  route  of  cholera  in  India  I  have  already  referred  to  : 
it  was  across  the  peninsula  from  the  east  coasc  to  the  west.  It 
came  by  Nagjioor,  Ellishptior,  Aurungabad,  Siroor,  and  Poonah 
to  the  Bombay  coast,  and  was  introduced  either  by  troops  or 
travellers. 

From  Ceylon  the  disease  went  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  whither  it  was  said  to  have  been  imported  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1819.  The  distance  thus  traversed  at  one  spring 
was  three  thousand  miles.  Thence  it  soon  passed  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  in  the  year  1820  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  at 
Zanguobar.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  never  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  strictest  quarantine  was  observed. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  its  arrival  in  the  subjoined 
places  : — Burmese  Empire  generally ;  Aracan,  Ava,  1819  ; 
Malacca,  1818  ;  Sumatra,  1819  ;  Java,  Batavia  (fearful),  1821 ; 
Madura,  Macassar,  after  Batavia.  Amboyna,  in  Moluccas,  1823. 
Ambovna  was  the  farthest  south-easterly  point  it  attained  to. 

The  disease  visited  Borneo  and  Celebes  ;  and  in  1820  broke  out 
with  extraordinary  violence  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  principally 
at  Manilla,  where  the  natives,  misled  by  the  idea  that  tliuy  were 
the  victims  of  poison  administered  by  the  Europeans  and 
Chinese,  rose  en  7nas»e,  and  were  not  put  down  until  15,000  lives 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  contest.  Similar  manifestations  of 
feeling  led  to  some  loss  of  life  even  in  Petersburgh  and  Paris, 
when  cholera  reached  these  cities.  The  same  suspicions  agitated 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during  the  ravages  of  the  black  death 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Jews  were  slain  in  great 
numbers  as  authors  of  the  plague.  In  Great  Britain  I  am  not 
Aware  that  any  such  insane  popular  ideas  were  manifested  when 
cholera  appeared.  In  Ireland  nothing  of  the  sort  was  displayed ; 
VOL.  I.  29 
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and  barbarous,  cruel,  and  unodncated  as  we  are  said  to  bo,  the 
visitation  was  in  no  country  met  with  {greater  intrepidity  and 
resignation  than  in  our  native  land.  When  a  city  or  town  was 
attacked  in  Ireland,  wo  never  witnessed  the  flight  of  the  better 
classes ;  there  was  neither  migration  into  the  conntry  nor  deser- 
tion of  their  poorer  fellow-citizens.  No  ;  I  record  the  fact  with 
pride  ;  every  one  remained,  every  one  was  ready  to  do  his  duty 
and  abide  in  his  place  until  the  plague  was  stayed.  In  Dublin, 
and  generally  throughout  Ireland,  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  pubUc  at  large,  believed  the  malady  to  bo 
contagious,  and  yet  the  sick  were  never  abandoned  by  their  friends 
in  private  houses,  nor  in  the  least  neglected  in  the  hospitals. 

In  1819  the  cholera  appeared  in  Siam,  Bankok,  Tonkin,  Cochin 
China,  and  caused  immense  loss  of  Ufe  in  Cambodia.  In  1810  it 
arrived  at  Macao,  and  was  said  to  have  been  imported  by  some 
ships ;  thenC'O  it  travelled  to  Canton  in  China,  and,  coming  to 
Nanking  in  1820,  penetrated  as  far  as  Peking  in  1821.  In 
China  the  disease  proved  particularly  fatal,  on  account  of  the 
denseness  of  the  population  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

So  far  we  have  followed  the  cholera  chiefly  southward  and 
eastward  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  far  to  the  north ; 
in  this  part  of  its  course  it  passed  10"  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
and  then,  resuming  a  northerly  direction,  went  on  to  Peking, 
in  latitude  40^'  north.  Even  this  portion  of  its  progress  leads 
forcibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  followed  the  track  of  commerce, 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  and  w^as  not  dependent  for  propa4jfation 
on  mere  local  influence,  or  climate.  There  is  a  popular  idea 
current,  that  its  course  was  westward;  such  was  the  case  in 
Europe,  but  in  most  of  Asia  it  was  eastward. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Himalaya  range  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  disease  northward  from  Hiudostau,  and  that  the 
highest  altitude  it  attained  to  was  six  thousand  feet.  With 
resj>ect  to  this  latter  point,  I  learned  from  my  friend  Captain 
Meredith,  of  the  13th  Regiment,  that  it  broke  out  in  the  medical 
depot  at  Laudour  iu  1838,  for  the  first  time  at  a  height  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  cholera  ditl  not  come  to  New  Holland,  although  it  was  in 
several  islands,  as  Borneo  and  Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Anstralia; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  little  or  no  cummunication 
between  them  and  the  settled  portions  of  New  Holland. 
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Let  ua  now  trace  its  course  westward  from  Hindostan.  The 
general  belief  in  Persia  is,  that  the  disease  was  brought  in  ships 
from  Bombay  to  Mascate,  Bonder-abassi  and  Bassorab,  in  which 
places  it  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  period,  in  spring,  1821. 

From  Bassorah  and  Bcuder-abassi  the  epidemic  spread,  in  a 
well-defined  and  marked  manner,  along  the  rivers  and  routes 
most  frequented  by  commercial  travellers. 

Thus  from  Bassorah  it  crept  up  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ; 
and  in  August,  1821,  was  at  Bagdad,  where  it  carried  off  great 
numbers  of  the  Persian  army  then  besieging  that  city.  Along 
the  Euphrates  it  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  by  tho 
groat  route  of  tho  caravans  across  the  Desert  it  arrived  at  Aleppo. 
Here  it  did  not  commit  great  ravages,  and  ceased  in  the  follow- 
ing December ;  but  afterwards  extended  to  different  towns  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  Mosul,  Mordin,  Darbeker.  At  Alexandretta, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  it  did  not  arrive  until  1823. 
It  is  strange  that  cholera  did  not  continue  very  long  iu  Asia 
Minor  or  Syria,  and  did  not  at  that  period  penetrate  into 
Egypt. 

From  Bender-abassi  in  Persia  cholera  travelled  along  the 
great  mercantile  road  to  Shiaz  in  August,  1821 ;  and  thence  to 
Ye/.d,  where  it  appeared  towards  the  end  of  September ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  winter  lay  dormant  until  spring,  1822,  when  it 
again  showed  itself,  and  spread  north-westward,  committing  tho 
greatest  ravages  in  every  town  and  village  situated  on  the  great 
caravan  roa<l.  Tauris,  Korbia,  Ardabil,  and  the  provinces  of 
Kalkhai,  Masinderan,  and  Gilan  (on  the  Caspian),  were  soon 
infected.  In  most  of  these  places  it  seemed  to  cease  for  a  time, 
but  reappeared  in  the  middle  of  1823  ;  and  travelling  along 
the  Persian  seaports  of  the  Caspian,  it  reached  the  province  of 
Shirwan,  then  lately  ceded  to  Russia.  Here  it  ascended  the 
river  Cur,  and  progressed  along  the  high-roads  to  the  fortress  of 
Buku;  and  on  the  21st  September,  1823,  Astrachan  was  attacked. 
In  June,  1823,  cholera  showed  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laodicea  and  Autioch  (modem  names),  and  then  spread  in  two 
directions  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  disappeared 
ogain  both  there  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  epidemic,  from  its  commencement  in 
1817  till  the  end  of  1823,  had  travelled  over  ninety  degrees  of 
longitude  and  sixty-six  degrees  of  latitude,  viz.,  from  the  Philip- 
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H^  Egjpt  UkswiM  ben  dMM  attMUd  b7  ckoloa,  it  is  dcmbtfal 
whethg  Kuiuye  »auM  hn»  t—  ■»  io^  ^wai.  Be  thi*  u  it 
n^,  6am  the  end  of  1833  otii  its  •othmk  at  OcsaiMMii;^  in 
1829,  dioiem  iwrinitil  to  halt  ob  the  vcfr  ronfinwi  of  Eoiope,  «o 
that  we  may  gonakhr  the  yean  from  1317  to  18i3  aa  eaofldtnt* 
ing  the  fint  period  ia  the  ptogma  of  thk  epMemif 

Bat  ahhoo^  the  eholeia  nuaaffi  to  attiact  bo^  atteotiaB  in 
Europe  daring  the  iaterral  which  ci^aed  betwacM  1833  aad  1899, 
jet  «B  an  not  on  that  aeeoimt  to  romrMti  that  it  kj  antinfy 
doRBaat,  fer  we  find  it  eontiinud  ita  ravages  in  its  original  aeat, 
India,  aad  ertended  itself  from  Aaa  Minor,  I^nia,  unl  China 
thno^  the  vaat  icgknia  of  Tartair  and  Chinese  Tartarr. 

The  tKhm—  of  the  pt^nlation  in  these  half  desert  regioaa 
mar  be  the  reaaon  aiiy  the  piogicaa  of  the  diseaae  thraogfa  them 
was  at  ODce  so  nneertain  and  ao  slow.  The  want  of  fraqoaal 
eommnnication  between  eren  neighbouring  districts  maj  hare 
baffled  (or  a  time  the  march  of  the  pestilence,  and  may  hare 
occasioned  its  remarkably  slow  progress  towards  the  Rossisn 
frontier.  Certain  it  is  that  this  mardi  in  Persia,  Tartaij, 
Mongolia,  and  Thibet,  ooontries  absolntely  destitate  of  regular 
roads,  formed  s  strikiDg  c(»itrsst  with  its  rapid  tranflnisaiao 
throa>;h  more  popnlons  and  highly  cnltiTsted  ooontries,  or  its 
still  quicker  passage  from  one  maritime  nation  to  another,  when 
connecu-d  by  a  constant  trade,  as  from  Germany  to  Ena;land, 
from  England  U)  Canada,  and  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Isle 
of  France.  In  the  latter  cases  the  epidemic  sprang  from  one 
coQDtrr  to  another ;  but  it  U  remarhaUr  that  it  nevtr  trartntd 
the  ocean  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  shipi. 

We  next  come  to  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  cholera, 
when  it  broke  ont  at  Orenboar<;h  in  Aarrust,  1829,  n-here  it  raged 
with  great  violence,  spreading  thruDghont  the  whole  of  that 
Bussian  province ;  while  the  disease,  after  long  lingering  in  the 
north  of  Persia,  assomed,  in  1829,  an  increased  energy  in  that 
1  whose  northern  portions  it  spread  akmg 
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coast  of  the  Caspian,  arriving  at  Salian,  and  tbe  province  of 
Shirwan  in  June,  1830,  and  thus  spreading  to  Baku,  Kiiba,  and 
Sbeki,  in  Chomatli  Talisch,  and  in  the  district  Elizabethpol. 
From  this  tbe  epidemic  pursued  a  twofold  route ;  tbe  one 
followiiif;  tbe  Kurn  upwards,  ted  to  Tiflis,  wboro  tbe  mortality 
reached  five  thousand  :  and  thence  to  the  Black  Sea  and  tlio 
Caspian,  until  it  a  second  time  reached  Astrachan,  and  proved 
much  more  fatal  in  that  city  than  in  18'23 — now  counting  more 
than  eight  thousand  victims.  ^H 

From  Astrachan  the  progress  of  the  cholera  up  the  Wolga,  <^" 
Volga,  was  very  remarkable,  as  it  spread  from  town  to  town 
on  that  river,  in  the  direct  route  of  intercourse  and  traffic.  I 
may  here  remark  that  whenever  cholera  travels  up  the  highest 
mountain  passes,  as  in  India,  or  traverses  the  ocean,  as  to  the 
sle  of  Bourbon,  or  accompanies  the  caravan  across  the  desert, 
B8  when  it  arrived  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  or  when  it  ascends 
rivers,  making  the  towns  on  its  banks  the  successive  stages 
of  journey ;  in  all  such  cases,  cholera,  I  say,  seems  regulated 
by  no  common  physical  circumstance,  except  human  trajjic  and 
huiiuin  intercourse ;  for  in  other  things  these  lines  or  routes 
differ  remarkably  from  each  other.  But,  to  follow  its  ascent  of 
the  Volga  :  in  1830,  in  August,  it  came  to  Saratow,  and  shortly 
after  to  Kazan,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Jarislaw,  and  so  on 
to  the  circle  Tischwin,  in  tbe  government  Novgorod,  where  it  was 
only  250  versts  distant  from  Pet^rsborgh,  and  where  it  attained 
for  that  year  to  its  highest  northern  limit. 

From  tbe  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea  it 
spread  through  the  Caucasus  to  the  Don,  which  it  ascended, 
while  it  coasted  the  Black  Sea  to  Cherson  and  Odessa,  in 
September  and  October,  1830. 

The  stream  of  cholera  which  entered  Russia  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia,  as  it  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account, 
soon  formed  a  junction  with  that  which  flowed  from  Turtary 
through  Orenbourgh. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  1830,  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
government  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  20tb  of  September  in  the 
capital  itself,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  following  March.  In 
Moscow  a  severe  frost  and  snow  set  in  towards  the  end  of 
November,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  diffusion  or  the 
intensity  of  cholera.    Its  unabated  continuance  throughout  tbd 
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many  prisoners,  who  were  brought  to  Warsaw.  In  Poland  the 
disease  advanced  and  retreated  uith  the  infected  armies  in  a 
striking  and  remarkable  manner.  Westwards  and  southwards 
from  Warsaw  it  spread  rather  slowly  towards  the  Prussian  con- 
fines, arriving  on  the  '23rd  July  at  Kozieglow,  a  little  town  nine 
miles  south  of  Czenstochowa,  and  but  two  German  miles  from 
the  frontier  of  Silesia. 

Northwards  the  disease  had  spread  in  March  and  April, 
through  Lithuania,  to  the  seaports  of  the  Baltic,  particularly 
Riga.  From  Riga  the  cholera  advanced  through  Coarland  and 
Liefland  (Livonia). 

Petersburgh  was  now  threatened  on  eveiy  side,  for  the  disease 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence  in  the  Euroi>eaa  provinces 
formerly  affected,  while  most  of  those  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
suffered  in  their  turn.  Under  these  circumstances  the  metropo- 
lis, considering  the  great  quantities  of  goods  aud  passengers  who 
arrive  by  water-carriage  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  could 
not  be  expected  to  remain  long  exempted,  aUhongh  all  possible 
precautions,  short  of  entirely  preventing  communication  with  the 
country,  were  adopted  ;  accordingly  cholera  appeared  in  Peters- 
burgh in  July,  1831.  Very  serious  disturbances  arose  in  the 
Russian  metropolis  among  the  lower  orders,  who  considered  the 
pestilence  as  artificially  produced  for  their  destruction  by  secret 
friends  of  struggUng  Poland.  These  troubles  were  only  appeased 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  but  not  before  the  mob  bad 
destroyed  the  cholera  hospital,  and  murdered  one  of  the  physi- 
cians. During  this  epidemic  seventeen  medical  men  died  in 
Petersburgh,  and  a  great  many  others  were  attacked,  some 
slightly,  some  severely.  The  hospital  nurses,  porters,  and 
attendants  suflFered  in  a  very  large  proportion,  as  did  a  great 
number  of  the  mob  engaged  in  sacking  the  cholera  hospital. 
Cholera  had  already  invaded  several  of  the  most  northern 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  had  arrived  at  Archangel  in  May,  1831. 
Archangel  is  the  most  northern  emporium  of  commerce  in  the 
world,  aud  is  the  highest  latitude  attained  to  by  cholera,  which 
in  a  population  of  19,000,  destroyed  more  than  1,200.  In 
the  beginning  of  .\ugust  cholera  arrived  at  Helsingfor ;  and  of 
September,  at  Abo  in  Finland.  After  this,  Aland  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  wore  affected,  and  so  it  passed  into  Sweden. 
Dantzic,  SOth  May,  1831;   Elbing,  11th  July;   consequently 
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eleyen  weeks  after  its  appearance  in  Dantzic :  bnt  there  was  an 
intemiption,  or  rather  a  great  dimination,  of  the  intercourse 
between  these  towns.  From  Dantzic  the  disease  radiated  in 
every  direction  thronghont  the  neighbouring  province.  Thorn, 
21st  July,  1831 :  Konitz,  22nd  August ;  Memel,  27th  July ; 
Konigsberg,  22nd  July — here  a  formidable  cholera  insurrection 
took  place.  Stettin,  25th  August,  1831 ;  Berlin,  30th  August ; 
Frankfort  on  Oder,  end  of  September ;  Magdeburgh,  3rd  October. 

From  Magdeburgh  the  disease]  spread  extensively  upwards, 
along  the  course  of  the  Elbe.  Halle,  20th  December,  1831  ; 
Merseburgh,  Ist  January,  1832 ;  Bre8lau,V23rd  September,  1831. 
In  the  first  mouths  of  1832  cholera  had  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  German  provinces  of  Prussia. — Deaths,  31,000.  Aamburg, 
7th  October,  1831.  Mecklenburg,  7thlOctober,  1831.  Mcck- 
lenbarg-Schwerin  took  most  extraordinary  precautions,  and 
escaped. 

Saxony,  though  Prussia  and  Austria  on  either  side  of  it  were 
severely  visited,  adopted  strict  measures  of  precaution,  and 
escaped ;  the  cholera  was  neither  at  Leipzic  nor  Dresden ! 
Hanover  also  escaped,  with  the'  exception  of  Liineburgh,  22nd 
October,  1831.  Sachsen -Weimar,  Gotha,  Anhnlt,  Hessia, 
Brunswick,  and  some  other  small  principalities  all  escaped,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  means,  viz.,  non-intercourse  with  infected 
places. 

In  some  Saxon  villages,  as  Cosing  and  Edderitz,  the  disease 
broke  out  but  did  not  spread,  apparently  in  consequence  of  tho 
measures  of  precaution  instantly  put  in  force  by  the  authorities. 

Austria  suffered  most  severely ;  Brody  (Gallicia),  5th  May, 
1831 ;  Limberg,  22nd  May ;  all  over  Gallicia  in  1831.  Died, 
97.770. 

Cracow  seems  to  have  been  infected,  not  from  Poland,  but 
from  Gallicia. 

Beginning  of  July,  1831,  cholera  began  in  Hungarj-.  In 
beginning  of  June,  1831,  much  popular  violence.  Spread  very 
ropidly.  Peslh,  middle  of  July;  Presburgh,  9th  September, 
1831. 

In  Hungary  cholera  had  ceased  as  an  epidemic  by  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1832,  having  proved  fatal  to  at  least  240,(KX) 
persons.  Vienna,  15th  August,  1831 ;  Prague,  28th  November, 
1881. 
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Bohemia  was  widely  affected  ;  but  the  disease  did  not  spread 
from  Vienna  far  either  to  the  south  or  west,  and  accordingly 
Carintbiu,  Sticrmark,  and  the  Tyrol  escaped,  all  heing  protected 
hy  the  strictest  precautionary  measures. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  noted  that  cholera  remained,  as  it  were, 
stationary  and  in  a  suppressed  form  duriug  the  winter  of  1831 
and  1832,  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Germany.  It  did  not 
spread  into  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  Bavaria,  and  scarcely  into 
Hanover,  although  these  bordered  on  infected  states,  an 
immunity  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  any  natural 
boundaries,  as  mountains  or  rivers,  for  the  limits  are  mostly 
conventional  between  the  infected  prineipalities  and  those  which 
escaped ;  manj-  have,  therefore,  attributed  their  escape  to  the 
precautionary  measures  taken.  It  is  strange  that  Leipzio  was 
spared,  while  Halle  suffered  so  long  and  so  severely ;  the  situation 
of  the  former  city  a])peariug  to  bo  much  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  niiaama  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Moldavia,  in  spring  of  1831.  In  Jassy  the  deaths  exceeded 
6,000  out  of  a  population  of  '27,000.  The  disease  began  in  June; 
and  no  doubt  its  diffusion  was  favoured  by  the  unhealthy  position 
of  the  town,  and  the  condensation  of  a  wretched  population, 
chiefly  Jews  and  Gipsies,  in  its  filthy  narrow  streets.  All  the 
medical  men,  except  three,  perished  with  most  of  their  families. 
Bucharest,  July,  1831  ;  Bulgaria,  July,  1831 ;  Constantinople, 
July,  1831 ;  Adrianople,  Gallipoh,  Phihppopili,  September, 
1881. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  plague  broke  out  in  Constantinople  at 
the  same  time  with  cholera ;  but  while  the  latter  epidemic 
oeascd  towards  the  end  of  September,  the  former  continued  for 
several  months  longer.  Cholera  now  a  second  time  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  and,  simultaneously  with  plague,  caused  great 
devastations.  Corfu,  October,  1831 ;  Monastori,  in  Greece, 
November,  1831. 

The  destruction  of  religious  pilgrims  at  Mecca  was  appalling. 
The  place  resembled  a  field  of  battle,  so  great  were  the  numbers 
of  the  nnburied  dead ;  and  at  last  even  the  fanaticism  of  Mussul- 
mans was  forced  to  yield,  and  the  survivors  sought  safety  in  a 
hasty  and  tumultuous  flight.  Three-fourths  of  the  pilgrims  are 
calculated  to  have  perished  during  the  three  days  they  were 
densely  crowded  together  at  Mecca ;  and  of  the  fugitives  10,000 
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fell  victims  on  their  journey.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  now  repeated 
the  precautions  so  successful  in  1823,  but  this  time  they  were 
taken  in  vain,  because,  as  is  supposed  by  many,  they  were  not 
resorted  to  sufficiently  soon  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  cholera  broke  out 
finst  at  the  two  quarantine  stations,  where  the  pilgrims  from 
Arabia  were  detained;  and  in  the  middle  of  August,  1831,  it 
appeared  in  Cairo  and  Damielta,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  in  Alexandria.  Egypt  lost  on  the  whole  150,000.  The 
cholera  ascended  the  Nile,  and  was  at  Luxor,  the  site  of  ancient 
Thebes,  by  the  end  of  September. 

We  next  find  the  cholera  visiting  England;  it  arrived  aboat 
the  4th  of  November  at  Sunderland,  a  seaport  directly  opposite 
to,  and  commercially  connected  >vith  Hamburgh.  The  cholera 
spread  through  many  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  but  did 
not  anjTvhere  rage  with  very  destructive  violence,  a  circumstance 
attributable  perhaps  to  the  more  complete  separation  of  families 
in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  our  continental  neighbours. 
The  existence  of  the  disease  was  announced  on  the  27th  of 
Jonuarj',  1832,  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  in 
London.  The  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  the  metropoUs  were 
comparatively  insignificant,  its  victims  during  the  whole  epidemic 
not  exceeding  1,500. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  how  many  of  the  great  towns  of 
England  either  escaped  infection  altogether,  or  were  visited  by 
oul.y  a  trifling  outbreak  of  the  disease.*  Up  to  the  24th  of  June, 
1832  (that  is,  during  a  period  of  about  eight  mouths  since 
its  first  appearance  in  Sunderland),  the  total  number  of  cases 
throughout  Great  Britain,  inclusive  of  London,  amounted  to  only 
14,796,  and  the  deaths  to  5,482.t  The  disease,  it  is  true, 
continued  in  many  places  to  linger  long  after  the  above  date,  and 
reappeared  as  an  epidemic  in  some  places  in  1833  and  1834; 
but  still  we  are  quite  warranted  in  concluding  that  on  the  whole, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  cholera  did  not  count  30,000 
victims.  In  Ireland,  particularly  in  Dublin  and  Sligo,  the 
mortality  was  much  greater  than  in  England — an  occurrence 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  bad  diet  of  the  Irish 
lower  classes,  and  the  crowded  state  of  their  dwellings,  it  being 

*  Cholera  oomm«nccd  in  Liverpool  on  the  IStb  of  M*y,  tnd  in  Uw  meamime  had 
visited  IIdII,  York,  Lccd;,  Manchester,  and  WorriDgton. 
t  Hcdkal  (JoieUe,  vol.  z.  p.  400. 
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well  known  that  in  the  worst  quarters  of  the  city  many  families 
reside  on  the  same  floor,  and  frequently  more  than  one  in  the 
same  room.  "  In  London,"  says  Dr.  Elliotson,*  "  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  are  well  fed,  hotter  fed  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world;  they  eat  more  meat,  and  the  flesh  is  of  such 
quality  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Besides 
which,  they  are  better  clothed  and  more  comfortable ;  and  instead 
of  trashy  wines  they  have  good  sound  ale  and  porter,  and  malt 
liquor  of  all  kiuds.  But  in  Paris  the  water  the  inhabitants 
drink  is  very  bad ;  the  people  are  crowded  together,  I  know  not 
how  many  families  in  a  house,  with  little  ventilation.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  dirty ;  and  the  population  hve 
upon  what  Ent,'Hshmen  consider  trash,  not  roast  beef  and  mutton, 
but  all  sorts  of  dishes  made  up  of  bread  and  vegetables,  with  a 
little  meat  boiled  in  water  to  colour  it  or  give  it  a  flavour ;  and 
drink  not  good  beer,  but  thin  wine." 

.  Certain  it  is,  no  matter  how  we  may  attempt  to  account  for  it, 
that  cholera  was  much  more  destructive  in  Paris  than  in  London, 
885  deaths  having  occurred  in  one  day,  8th  April,  1832,  in  the 
former  city.  Nothing  has  puzzled  or  perplexed  the  continental 
physicians  more  than  the  comparative  immunity  from  cholera 
enjoyed  by  England,  notwithstanding  their  predictions  that  there 
its  ravages  would  attain  to  a  Tnaximum,  for  they  contended  that 
in  the  English  towns  many  circumstances  would  contribute  to 
render  the  disease  more  liable  to  spread,  as,  for  example,  their 
Tery  dense  population,  the  extreme  poverty  and  bad  diet  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  damp,  foggy  nature  of  the  climate.  Now, 
I  believe  that  the  reproaches  made  by  foreigners  respecting  the 
extreme  penury  of  the  lower  orders  in  England  are  not  well 
founded,  at  least  comparatively  speaking,  and  with  reference  to 
the  same  class  of  persons  in  the  continental  cities ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  English  cities  the  diet  of  the  poor  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  continental  poor.  Indeed,  foreign  physicians  have 
tried  their  ingenuity  to  account  for  the  slightness  of  the  ravages 
of  cholera  in  Great  Britain,  some  attributing  the  immunity  to 
tea,  some  to  the  quantity  of  meat  we  consume,  and  some  to  the 
vapours  arising  from  our  numerous  coal  tires ;  and  each  of  these 
h}-pothese8  have  been  met  by  objections,  for  the  Chinese,  the  most 
national  tea-drinkers  in  the  world,  were  wofully  scourged  by 

•  Medical  GaactU,  toI.  xii.  p.  628. 
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cholera ;  and  the  city  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  the  most  devastated 
town  of  that  country,  uses  nothing  but  coal  for  firing.  It  is 
to  the  more  substantial  nature  of  English  fare,  to  the  superior 
cleanliness  of  that  nation,  and  to  their  living  in  families  separated 
firom  each  other,  that  we  must  attribute  their  comparative 
exemption  from  cholera,  an  exemption  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  in  England  commercial  and  private 
travelling  between  town  and  town  ia  more  rapid,  and  ten  times 
more  frequent  than  on  the  Continent. 

Cholera  first  appeared  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  March,  183*2, 
and  it  has  been  argued  by  those  who  deny  the  contagions  natnre 
of  cholera,  and  its  importation  from  abroad,  that  in  Fraucc  it 
broke  out  suddenly,  not  on  the  confines,  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  consequently  that  it  must  have  arisen  spontaneously 
in  the  metropolis.  Before  we  attach  much  weight  to  this  argu- 
ment, we  must  have  very  strong  proofs  that  the  facts  are  as 
above  stated.  Now,  it  is  Tery  remarkable  that  cholera  was 
officially  aimounced  to  exist  at  Calais  only  eight  days  after  it 
appeared  at  Paris :  and  when  we  recollect  how  unwilling  the 
authorities  in  all  seaports  of  hitherto  unaffected  nations  have 
invariably  been  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  cholera,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  improbable  that  cholera  may  have  existed  in 
Calais  before  it  broke  out  in  Paris — a  supposition  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  Arnaud,  Moribaud,  and  Gendrin,  who  witnessed 
in  Calais,  towards  the  end  of  1831,  many  very  violent  cases  of 
ciiolera  resembling  the  Asiatic  ;  nay,  even  after  the  cholera  had 
manifestly  appeared  in  Calais,  many  persisted  in  declaring  that 
its  victims  died  of  common  enteritis. 

We  see  cholera  introduced  probably  from  England  to  Calais, 
and  immediately  after  to  Paris,  from  which  it  radiated  in  all 
directions  by  slow  and  varying  stages  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
position  of  Paris,  and  its  daily  communication  with  England, 
rendered  it  almost  the  first  prey  of  the  disease  in  France.  Once 
there,  the  cholera  moved  along  the  different  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  every  direction,  its  route  not  governed  by  any  of  the  laws 
observed  by  epidemics  depending  on  atmospheric  changes  ;  and 
its  gradunl  progress  from  Paris,  as  a  centre,  towards  all  purls 
of  the  circumference  of  France,  presenting  a  course  obviously 
opposed  to  that  of  such  epidemics. 

From  England  cholera  soon  spread  to  Ireland  ;  the  follovriuc 
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dates  of  its  arrival  were  eommunieateil  by  Dr.  Barker,  whose 
official  situation  in  the  Board  of  Health  gave  Lim  the  best 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  disease  : — 


Places. 

Dates  of  Outbreak  of 
Cholera. 

Dublin  

Arklow 

22nd  March,  1832. 

8th  April, 

9tb  April,        ,, 
12th  April, 
12th  April, 
13th  April, 
14th  April,        ,, 
17th  April,       „ 
22nd  April,       ,, 
2Hth  April, 
12th  May, 
14th  May,         „ 
1st  July, 
21st  August,     „ 

Biinbridge 

Cork 

Ramelton,  County  Donegal 

Naas 

Belfast  

Warren  point 

Stranorlar.  Countv  Doneffal 

Xrale6  

Gftiwav 

Limerick 

Waterford 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast  were 
affected  about  four  months  before  Waterford  and  Wexford.  Now 
a  steamer  plies  twice  a  week  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  and 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  uhile  (here  /«  no  direct  commuiiicution  hif 
steam  between  Dublin  and  Waterford,  or  Dublin  and  Wexford;  and 
consequently  it  appears  probable,  from  the  dates,  that  Cork  and 
Belfast  were  infected  from  Dublin,  while  Waterford  and  Wexford 
escaped  for  many  niontbp,  not  beincj  exposed  to  infection  from 
this  source.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  Waterford  and  Wexford 
should  have  remained  so  long  without  the  disease  is  verj'  reninrk- 
ablo,  and,  if  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  more  indirect 
and  less  frequent  intercourse  with  Dublin,  it  may  perhaps  bo 
explained  by  their  trade  with  England  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce,  rather  than  the  interchange  of 
passengers. 
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CONTAGIOUS   CHAIUCTEE   OP   OHOLEBA. — TREATMENT. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  the  route  of  cholera  in  the  old  world ; 
we  have  now  to  trace  it  in  the  new. 

"  The  disease  commenced  about  the  8th  of  June,  1832,  in 
Quebec,  in  boarding-bousea  and  taverns  in  the  Cul  de  Sac,  a 
low,  uncleanly,  and  ill-ventilated  part  of  the  city,  crowded  with 
emigrants  of  the  lowest  description,  with  sailors  and  other 
persona  of  irregular  habits."* 

Thus  we  find  that  cholera  appeared  in  America  first  at 
Quebec,  just  at  the  season  when  the  spring  stream  of  emigration 
from  England  reaches  that  city.  The  following  account  proves 
that  cholera  might  be  thus  transmitted  : — 

"  The  following  letter  from  the  surgeon  of  the  British  barque 
"  Brutus,"  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Liverpool.t 
conveys  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  cholera  having  broke 
out  among  the  passengers  eight  diti/s  after  leaving  the  river 
Mersey,  and  which  induced  the  captain  to  put  back.  It  appears 
from  a  statement  subjoined  to  the  letter,  that  between  the  27th 
of  May,  the  period  when  the  first  person  was  attacked,  and  the 
13th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  vessel  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
117  cases  had  occurred,  eighty-one  died,  and  twenty  had 
recovered. 

"  '  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  regret,  I  have  the  painful  duty 
to  perform  of  transmitting  to  you  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  distressing  accounts  of  cholera,  which  occurred  on  board  the 
British  barque  "Brutus,"  bound  for  Quebec,  from  Liverpool,  with 
throe  hundred  and  thirty  passengers.  The  first  case  presented 
itself  on  the  25th  of  May  (being  the  eighth  day  after  we  left  the 
river)  in  a  strong,  healthy  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  the 
symptoms  were  all  well  marked,  the  spasms  particubirly  severe ; 

•  See  tbe  odicuil  Be  pott  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Qa«b«c  Cholera  Gtuettt,  p.  72, 
t  Cholera  Goittt*. 
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nnder  the  nsnal  means  of  treatment  be  recovered.  The  next 
case  was  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  who  died  in  ten  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  The  disease  continaed  gradually 
to  increase  (notwithstandinjr  every  means  having  been  employed 
to  arrest  its  progress)  until  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  '2nd  of 
June,  when  we  were  a  good  deal  tossed  about  by  a  heavy  sea, 
and  dark  hazy  weather ;  it  spread  to  such  an  alarming  extent 
that  on  Sunday,  most  of  the  ship's  crew  being  attacked,  and 
having  lost  some  of  them  the  week  before,  we  were  obliged  to 
bear  up  again  for  Liverpool.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene  of  misery  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th — people  dying  in  every 
direction — the  greater  number  of  them  destitute  of  the  common 
articles  of  bed-covering.  On  the  6th  the  weather  became  more 
favourable,  the  disease  less  severe,  ami  the  number  of  new  cases 
diminished,  which  has  since  been  on  the  dechne. 

"  '  W.  W.  Thompson.'  " 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1832,  it  appeared  at  Montreal,  and  here, 
as  at  Quebec,  it  immediately  assumed  the  character  of  a  most 
destructive  pestilence. 

The  following  interesting  account  *  of  the  route  of  cholera 
during  the  first  stages  of  its  progress  in  North  America,  is  from 
the  pen  of  S.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Cousultiug  Medical 
Board  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  uou-contagiouist,  as 
will  abundantly  appear  from  his  narrative,  upon  some  of  the 
leading  facts  of  which  I  may  hereafter  take  occasion  to  muko  a 
few  observations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  medical  men 
of  America  have  far  outstripped  their  European  colleagues  in 
medical  statistics.  The  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  accounts 
of  diseases,  deaths,  &c.,  in  each  of  their  great  cities  have  been 
long  published  systematically  and  regularly,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  to  which  we  are  strangers.  Some  of  the 
results  of  this  praiseworthy  habit  appear  in  Dr.  Jackson's 
account. 

"  From  the  numbers  of  emigrants  who,  about  this  period,  had 
landed  at  Quebec,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  from  England  and 
Ireland,  a  first  impression  was  created  that  they  had  been  the 
means  of  transmitting  the  epidemic  across  the  Atlantic.  A  more 
close  investigation  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  diseaso  in  these  cities  served  to  destroy  this  supf 
sition.  It  could  uot  be  traced  to  importation.  The  emigrants 
and  lower  classes  of  the  Canadians  were  attacked  simultaneously 
in  both  cities.  Numbers  of  the  emigrants  were  in  circumstances 
eminently  predisposing  them  to  sufler  attacks  of  the  disease, 
and  they  and  the  lower  Canadians  were  precisely  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  most  obnoxious  to  the  ravages  of  epidemic 
cholera,  and  such  as  have  been  universally  observed  to  be  its 
first  victims. 

"  The  lines  of  communication  between  the  cities  of  Queliec 
and  Montreal,  and  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  by  the 
Kichelieu  river,  Lake  Chnniplain,  and  the  northern  canal  leading 
to  Troy  and  Albany ;  or  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario, 
to  Bnfl'alo,  and  by  the  Erie  Canal  leading  to  Rochester  and 
Albany.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  diseaso  would 
penetrate  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  by  these  routes. 
Along  the  first,  many  cases  of  the  disease  did  certainly  occur 
in  the  persons  of  emigrants,  but  they  terminated  without  its 
communication  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  epidemic  mani- 
fested a  decided  predilection  for  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
successively  attacking  the  towns  and  villages  along  its  banks, 
then  following  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario  until  it  entered  Lake 
Erie. 

"  While  attention  was  directed  to  the  northern  and  western 
boundary,  supposed  to  bo  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the 
disease,  it  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  appeared  iu  the  city 
of  New  York. 

"  The  first  case  occurred,  it  is  said,  on  the  24th  of  June,  when 
a  man,  a  nativo  citizen,  residing  at  the  corner  of  Gold  and 
Frankfort  Streets,  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  Fonr  cases 
Boon  succeeded,  the  location  of  which  was  in  Cherry  Street.  The 
subjects  were  Irish  emigrants,  who  had  arrived  in  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  1831,  and  had  resided  in  Albany  until  the  month  of 
May,  when  they  removed  to  New  York. 

"  On  the  27th  of  June  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  Belvue 
Almshouse,  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  The 
patient  was  an  aged  woman  who  had  not  left  the  house  for  throe 
years,  who  had  held  no  communication  with  the  city,  and  no  ad- 
mission  into  the  ward  she  occupied  had  taken  place  for  a  month. 
Several  cases  immediately  ensued  iu  this  and  the  other  wards 
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of  the  house.  The  epidemic  reached  its  maximum  in  this 
establishment  on  the  11th  July,  and  terminated  ou  the  4th 
August. 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  climax  of  the  epidemic  arrived 
on  11th  of  July,  from  which  period  it  continued  very  steadily  to 
decline. 

"  The  time  that  elapsed  from  the  outbreaking  of  the  epidemic 
at  Quebec  and  its  appearance  at  New  York  is  a  period  of  sixteen 
days,  or  nineteen  at  Belvue  Almshouse.  The  distance  between 
the  two  cities  in  a  direct  line  is  four  hundred  and  lifty  miles. 

"  It  is  to  bo  remarked  that  all  the  intermediate  cities  on  the 
seaboard  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  of 
the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  remained 
entirely  exempt  from  the  epidemic  ;  and  even  to  the  present 
period,  except  in  Providence,  Newport,  and  Boston,  no  cases 
have  as  yet  appeared. 

"  In  this  city  the  epidemic  was  much  more  tardy  in  its 
[progress  than  it  had  been  in  the  Canadas  or  in  Now  York.  The 
first  decided  case  of  cholera  occurred  on  Thursday,  July  5  th.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Musgrove,  residing  in  the  cellar  of  a  house 
in  Filbert  Street,  near  Schuylkill,  Fifth  Street,  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  malignant  cholera  on  that  day.  This  man  had 
but  lately  been  discharged  from  the  New  Jersey  prison  ;  ho  had 
been  affected  with  diarrhoea  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
the  cholera  symptoms.  The  disease  proved  fatal  ou  Sunday 
the  8th.  The  next  case  was  a  black  man  residing  in  St. 
John  Street,  Northern  Liberties,  above  Callow  Hill.  He  had 
been  employed  working  on  board  a  ship  from  England  lying  at 
Pratt's  Wharf.  He  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  malignant 
cholera  the  night  of  Tuesday,  July  9th,  and  died  on  P'riday. 
This  man  was  perfectly  sober  in  habits ;  no  premonitory 
symptoms  existed. 

"  No  other  cases  presented  themselves  until  Sunday,  July  14th, 
when  two  females,  occupying  a  room  in  a  dwelling  in  Coate's 
Street,  were  the  victims  of  the  pestilence  in  its  most  aggravated 
shape.  Both  these  females  were  exemplary  in  their  habits  of 
life,  but  appeared  to  be  infirm  in  health.  The  husband  of  one 
of  these  unfortunates  had  arrived  on  Saturday,  July  7th,  from 
New  York,  exceedingly  alanned  respecting  the  cholera.  He  was 
taken  sick  the  next  day,  and  died  on  the  succeeding  Friday.    On 
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Saturday  the  widow  felt  unwell,  and  without  advice  took  sixteen 
grains  of  calomel  in  the  evening.  She  was  soon  afterwards 
seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
she  sunk  into  collapse.  She  died  Sunday  night.  The  mother 
of  the  deceased  husband  on  Sunday  morning  complained  of  feel- 
ing unwell,  but  without  any  definite  symptoms.  Having  been 
up  with  her  daughter-in-law  during  the  night,  her  uncomfortable 
feeling  was  attributed  to  fatigue.  She  was  then  going  about  tha 
house,  and  had  been  out  on  an  errand.  She  was  requested  to 
lie  down  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  and  a  small  dose  of  opium 
administered  to  her.  This  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Dr.  Scholt,  who  was  in  attendance  an  hour  afterwards,  went  up 
to  her  chamber  to  inquire  into  her  state.  He  found  her  lying 
on  the  floor;  copious  dejections  of  rice-water  looking  fluid  had 
occurred,  and  she  was  in  complete  collapse :  death  ensued  in  the 
evening.  These  were  the  only  cases  to.  which  the  slightest, 
suspicion  of  communication  by  contagion  could  attach;  but 
on  the  same  day  a  Frenchwoman,  temperate  in  habits,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  livnng  in  Kensington,  beyond  the  close  built 
part  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of  West  Street,  was  also  & 
victim  of  the  disease.  This  woman  had  not  been  from  her 
dwelling  for  three  weeks  ;  her  house  is  isolated,  being  sur- 
rounded by  kitchen-gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  market.  She 
hud  been  affected  with  diarrhoea  since  Friday,  for  which  she  had 
dieted,  but  had  taken  no  medicine.  The  case  proved  fatal  next 
day. 

"  From  this  time  not  more  than  three  or  four  cases  occurred, 
all  scattered  in  different  quarters,  particularly  Kensington, 
Northern  Liberties,  and  Southwark,  until  the  27th  and  28th 
July,  when  the  epidemic  fairly  set  in,  and  cases  continued  daily 
to  be  developed.  The  disease  attained  its  height  in  this  city 
on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  August,  since  which  time  it  has 
gradually  declined,  and  appears  now  to  be  extinct. 

"  Taking  the  27th  or  28th  of  July  as  the  proper  commence- 
ment of  the  epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  twenty-four  or  twciity-tive  days  intervening  between  its  first 
appearance  in  New  York  and  this  city.  The  distance  in  a  direct . 
line  is  about  ninety  miles. 

"A  comparative  view  of  the  population,  number  of  cases,  and 
deaths,  in  the  cities  which  have  been  brought  under  observation. 
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presents  the  epidemic  in  an  interesting  point,  and  exhibits  in  a 
clear  manner  the  character  it  assumed  in  this  citv. 


Date  of  Beport  ud  Pliuw. 

Popula- 
tion, 

OuM. 

Death*. 

Batia 

of  OaM> 

to  I'opula- 

tion. 

Batia 

of  Dcatbi 

to 

Ctaet. 

Batio 
of  Death!  to 
PopuUitian. 

Sept.  30— Qnebec  

„       1 — Montreiil  ... 
Ang.  22— New  York... 
Sept  13— Phil«delphi«j 

82,000* 

28,0001 

U0,000§ 

160,000^ 

6,788 
4,8«5 
6,5j; 
2,814 

3,292t 

1,858 

2,7H2|| 

lin    ^ 
1  in    6i 
1  in  '2^ 
I  in  70 

lin  14 

1  in  •>] 
1  in  2 
lui2t 

1  in  10^ 
I  in  I&i 
1  in  \bl 
I  in  175* 

"  The  results  of  this  table  show  conclusively,  that  the  causes 
productive  of  cholera  were  less  numerous  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia than  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  or  New  York,  or  were  so 
modified  as  to  possess  a  much  less  degree  of  activity.  The 
causes  of  this  result,  so  favourable  to  Philadelphia,  important  in 
the  hygienic  history  of  cholera,  and  consoling  to  humanity,  as 
placing  this  formidable  affection  to  so  great  an  extent  under 
control,  it  is  interesting  to  investigate. 

"  The  following  are  the  circumstances  which,  existing  more 
particularly  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  regarded  as  influential  in 
ameliorating  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  cause,  circumscribing 
its  activity,  and  diminishing  its  fatality. 

"  1.  The  plan  on  which  the  city  is  built,  arranged  in  hollow 
squares,  separated  by  wide  and  paved  streets,  prevents  excessive 
crowding  of  the  inhabitants,  procures  firee  ventilation,  and  gives 
facility  to  the  means  of  cleanliness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
any  deviation  has  been  permitted  in  the  original  design  of  Penn, 
whose  sagacity  and  foresight  has  been  so  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  late  epidemic. 

"  2.  The  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water,  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  whole  community,  affords  a  healthful  beverage, 
and  gives  the  means  of  the  most  complete  cleanliness,  by  wash- 
ing the  dirty  gutters  of  the  streets,  close  alleys,  and  lanes. 

"3.  The  well  arranged  measures  of  sanitary  police,  devised 

•  "  Pcnninent  popolation,  27,000  ;  transient  population,  5,000.— Total,  82,000. 
t  "  Prutcitant  gi-ounUi,   1,244 ;  Cutholic  cithcdnl,  and  cholera  grounds,  to  2Stli 
September,  1,574  ;  at  St.  Rooh,  470.— Toul,  3,292. 
I  "  Permanent  populution,  25,000 ;  transient  popaUtion,  3,000.— Total,  28,000. 
§  "  Estimated  a*  remaining  by  Mr,  D.  Leslie,— Jouma/  of  Commerct,  Au|put  8lh. 
g  "  Ueport  of  the  Iii»pcctor. 
^  "  PopolatiOD  within  tbe  bill  of  moitalit;." 
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and  actaally  carried  into  effect  by  the  councils  of  the  city,  and 
the  boards  of  commisBioners  of  the  district,  and  the  sanitary 
committees  appointed  by  them,  and  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  measures  consisted  in  a  thorough  investigation  into  all 
existing  nuisances,  and  in  their  immediate  abatement ;  in  a 
complete  system  of  cleanliness  of  the  city  steadily  pursued ;  in 
the  early  establishment  of  numerous  local  hospitals,  provided 
with  ample  medical  attendance,  nurses,  and  every  means 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease ;  and  in  spreading 
before  the  public  early  information,  derived  from  the  consulting 
medical  committees,  of  the  methods — hygienic,  dietetic,  and 
medicinal — best  adapted  for  guarding  against  the  attack  of  the 
disease,  or  to  arrest  the  symptoms  at  its  onset. 

"4.  A  very  considerable  influence  may  be  attributed  to  the 
annunciation  made  by  the  mission  sent  to  Canada,  immediately 
on  its  return,  and  before  the  epidemic  had  commenced  its  career 
in  this  city,  of  the  different  periods  of  the  disease,  and  especially 
of  the  existence,  in  almost  every  instance,  of  premonitory  signs 
and  a  preliminary  stage,  with  a  description  of  the  symptoms 
indicating  its  existence.  This  information  was  communicated  to 
the  public  by  the  sanitary  committee  through  the  daily  journals 
of  the  city,  by  handbills  liberally  distributed,  and  by  placards  on 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  Board  of  Health  adopted  the 
same  measures,  and  pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  community,  before  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  was 
instructed  in  the  most  important  points  in  the  general  knowledge 
and  management  of  this  affection — its  commencing  period,  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  its  general  curability  in  that  state,  the 
necessity  of  immediate  attention  and  medical  advice,  and  the 
methods  of  relief.  These  facts  had  been  overlooked,  and  this 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  tlie  public  was  entirely  neglected 
in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in  New  York.  From  being  taken 
unprepared  by  the  epidemic  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  they 
were  not  communicated  to  the  public  until  the  measure  had  been 
adopted  in  this  city,  and  when  the  epidemic  there  had  already 
attained  its  maximum  of  intensity. 

"5.  The  moral  resolution,  colraness,  and  a  perfect  freedom  from 
olarm  and  panic  generally  manifested  by  our  citizens,  and  inspired 
by  a  ihorougb  confidence  in  the  eflicacy  of  the  preventive  means 
enforced,  in  the  advantages  for  salubrity  of  the  city,  and  in  its 
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medical  resources,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  diminish  the 
number  of  cases  and  the  intensity  of  the  attacks.  No  stores  were 
closed  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  and  not  more  citizens  left  the 
city  than  usually  abandon  it  every  summer.  A  stranger  entering 
our  streets,  from  the  busy  throng  and  cheerful  aspect  of  all  he 
met,  would  never  have  suspected  the  existence  of  an  unusual  and 
ft  desolating  scourge. 

"6.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  generally  pursued  in  the 
city,  in  the  preliminary  stage,  had  most  probably  no  small  share 
in  preventing  the  development  of  the  disease  in  innumerable 
instances.  In  the  lighter  forms,  it  was  limited  cbielly  to  diet, 
rest,  tranquillizing  doses  of  anodynes,  or  mild  diifusibles,  with 
occasionally  the  mildest  laxatives  or  gentle  cathartics,  conjoined 
with  sinapisms  or  other  rubefacients.  The  drastic  and  per- 
turbating  cathartics  were  seldom  if  at  all  prescribed,  and  the 
stimulant  practice  but  rarely  resorted  to. 

"  The  foregoing  circumstances  appear  to  us  as  those  principally 
instrumental  in  producing  the  favourable  results  attending  the 
epidemic  in  this  city.  As  such  they  acquire  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  and  atford  most  instructive  lessons  as  regards  the 
measures  of  municipal  and  cinl  regulation  connected  with  sani- 
tary police. 

"  In  its  general  features  and  character,  the  disease  differed  in 
no  respect  from  the  many  descriptions  that  have  been  made  since 
it  first  attracted  attention  in  Asia,  and  subsequently  in  its 
progress  through  Europe.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  makf  the 
repetition  here ;  it  is,  however,  important  that  the  fact  should  be 
signalized,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  very  few 
persons  in  the  city  were  entirely  exempt  from  some  derangement 
or  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.  It  is  not  probably 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
affected  in  this  manner,  which  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
epidemic  influences.  It  should  also  be  stated  that,  in  the  mnjority 
of  cases  which  assumed  the  decided  character  of  malignant 
cholera,  preliminary  symptoms  had  existed,  varying  in  duration 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  In  those  rarer  instances  which 
were  not  preceded  by  any  premonitory  signs,  the  subjects  were 
the  aged,  the  intemperate  individuals,  who  had  committed  some 
great  imprudence  in  diet,  or  whose  constitution  has  been  en- 
feebled, and  such  cases  were  generally,  if  not  universally,  fatal. 
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"  The  chief  mortality  of  the  disease  existed  in  the  public 
institutions.  It  was  much  lighter  in  private  practice.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  cases  of  deaths,  as  reported  in  private 
practice  and  the  public  institutions.  The  reports,  however,  do 
not  exhibit  the  results  of  private  practice  in  as  favourable  a  light 
as  they  really  were.  A  considerable  number  of  physicians  in 
the  most  respectable  practice  reported  only  the  cases  that  proved 
fatal,  or  exceedingly  severe.  They  did  not  return  to  the  Board 
of  Health  tlie  lighter  crises,  which  yielded  to  the  operation  of 
remedial  measures.  The  mortality  of  private  practice  in  the 
reports  appears,  in  consequence,  to  have  been  far  greater  than  it 
really  was. 

"  Table  of  Catea  and  Deaths,  with  Ratio  as  nrcurriiuj  in  privatt  praetife, 
and  the  public  inntitution*. 

v^xx».  i^wuu.             1^  Cum. 

"  Private  Practice 1,175  ...  270  ...  lto4^ 

"Hospitals 874  ...  842  ...  1  to  2J 

"  AlmshoQfles 174  ...  92  ...  1  to  IJJ 

"  Arch  Street  Prison 80  ...  46  ...  1  to  IfJ 

"  Had  the  returns  of  cases  in  private  practice  been  complete 
the  proportion  of  cases  would  have  been  much  greater ;  it  would 
have  ranged  probably  as  1  to  70  or  80,  or  even  more. 

"  In  the  hospital  practice,  the  first  cases  introduced  were 
nearly  all  fatal.  This  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  universal  observation,  wherever  cholera  has  prevailed  epi- 
demically, that  the  worst  constitutions  were  the  first  to  suffer 
attacks.  In  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  persons  first 
attacked,  unaware  of  their  danger,  and  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion, neglect  application  for  aid,  and  resist  the  offer  of  hospital 
assistance  until  reduced  to  a  hopeless  condition.  Besides,  misled 
by  the  authority  of  the  English  and  Scotch  writers,  extensive 
means  had  been  prepared  for  warming  the  patients  by  heated  air, 
Bteam,  and  other  means.  Experience  in  a  short  time  proved  the 
pernicious  effects  of  this  system.  The  patients  succumbed  most 
rapidly  under  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the  profuse  watcrj- 
exhalation  from  the  skin  caused  by  this  treatment." 

Why  the  cholera,  if  an  imported  disease,  should  have  broken 
out  nearly  simultaneously  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  is  very  easily 
accounted  for,  since  both  are  the  receptacles  of  British  and  other 
foreign  emigrants ;  on  the  same  principle,  wo  must  explain  its 
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appearance  so  soon  after  at  New  York,  where,  no  doubt,  it  arrived 
by  a  separate  importation  from  Europe — a  circumstance  which  will 
prevent  us  from  feeling  the  same  surprise  with  Dr.  Jackson, 
that  between  Quebec  and  New  York  nil  the  intermediate  cities 
on  the  sea-board  escaped,  at  least  for  a  few  months.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  exemption  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  during 
several  months  that  cholera  raged  in  Dublin  and  Cork.  I  gave 
Dr.  Jackson's  Report  at  much  length,  because  it  is  intended  to 
be  conclusive  against  the  theory  of  contagion ;  while  it,  in  my 
opinion,  contains  strong  internal  evidence  of  a  contrary  tendency. 
In  the  United  States  cholera  spread  far  and  near,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  wonderfully  rapid  and  frequent  intercourse 
that  takes  place  all  ovor  the  Union  ;  but,  except  in  the  condensed 
population  of  the  chief  seaports,  its  ravages  were  not  great.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  little  Philadelphia  suftered  in  compari- 
son with  Montreal,  Quebec,  or  New  York ;  no  doubt  because  its 
population  is  less  condensed,  and  live  in  families  more  separated 
from  each  other.  In  making  this  observation,  I  do  not  mean  to 
undervalue  the  power  of  predisposing  causes,  such  as  poverty, 
bad  diet,  intemperance,  &c.,  which  prevail  more  in  the  latter 
cities  than  in  Philadelphia.  Still,  comparing  ^Vmerica  with  those 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  which  suftered  most,  the  only 
constant  difference  we  can  discover  is,  that  the  separation  of  fam- 
ilies is  much  more  complete  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  except  England ;  and  to  this  difiference,  consequently, 
we  are  justified  in  referring  for  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  England  and  the  United  States  fared  better  than  other 
countries,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  superiority  above 
all  in  the  facilities  of  internal  communication.  A  wish  to  be 
brief  forces  me  to  conclude  the  subject  of  the  cholera  in  North 
America  with  the  following  list  of  places,  and  the  dates  of  its 
arrival  in  each  : — 

Albany SrdJnly.  1832. 

Troy    loth  July,  ,, 

New  Bronswick  July,  ,, 

Rochester    July,  ,, 

Baltimore    Augast,       ,, 

Washington    August,       ,, 

Boston    August,*     „ 

■  I  am  not  certain  of  the  dates  of  iti  flnt  appearance,  where  the  daj  of  commenoe^ 
ment  it  not  mentioned  ;  but  in  all  the  abore  plaoea  the  cholect  prevailed  during  the 
abore  montlui. 
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reached  Lisbon  sooner :  in  America  how  quickly  it  extended 
from  one  seaport  to  another ! 

It  is  IX  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  which  ought  to  have 
great  weight  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  contagiousness  of 
cholera,  that  cholera  has  in  no  recorded  insUince  appeared  in  any 
place  sooner  than  the  ordinary  modes  uj  comtnunication  might 
have  broutjht  il  from  some  infected  station.  Again,  it  can  easilj' 
be  proved  that  the  rate  at  which  cholera  travels  varies  uith  the 
rapidity  of  that  communication.  A  few  weeks  were  suflBcient  to 
transport  it  from  the  ports  of  Britain  move  tlian  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  while  it  took  six  months 
to  creep  along  the  interrupted  line  of  communication  between 
Oporto  and  Lisbon. 

From  Iho  preceding  obserx'ations  it  will  appear,  1st,  that 
cholera  has  had  no  fixed  rate  of  progress ;  2nd,  that  it  has  spread 
in  every  direction,  sometimes  northwards,  sometimes  southwards, 
and  other  times  east  and  west,  its  route  being  determined  not  by 
the  points  of  the  compass,  but  by  the  great  lines  of  uiternal  and 
international  communication. 

Cholera  never  got  to  any  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  nor 
to  British  (formerly  Dutch)  Guiana,  Demerara,  nor  any  of  the 
embouchures  of  the  great  South  American  rivers,  Amazon, 
Orinoco,  or  La  Plata,  though  the  soil  and  climate,  with  the 
immense  tracts  of  inundated  and  swampy  lands,  would  there  seem 
most  favourable  to  its  development. 

In  September,  1835  (Lancet,  vol  for  1834—6,  p.  782),  "  the 
cholera  had  nearly  ceased  its  ravages  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
took  a  south  and  easterly  direction  along  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  penetrated  into  Piedmont  in  spite 
of  the  strictest  precautions,  and  prevailed  with  more  or  less 
intensity  at  Nice,  Coni,  Livorno,  Genoa,  Florence."  From  this 
extract  we  do  not  learn  the  dates  of  its  arrival  at  the  above 
places,  but  they  were  probably  according  to  their  respective 
distances  from  France.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  not  infected 
until  a  still  later  period ;  at  Naples,  probably,  September,  1836. 
It  attained  the  maximum  at  Naples  on  the  2'2nd  November, 
1836 ;  Algiers.  14th  October,  1887 ;  Bona,  September,  1837. 

To  trace  it  accurately,  its  secondary  routes  and  dates  of 
reappearance  should  be  made  out ;  it  woold  then  bo  found  to 
Lave  returned  often  on  its  steps. 
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November  the  second  principal  Burman  town,  Tavoy.  Tavoy  is 
a  place  of  considerable  size,  and  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  south  of  Moulmein,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  shallow 
stream,  loaded  with  debris  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Cholera  raged  here  with  great  fury  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
then  gradually  disappeared.  Soon  after  entering  Tavoy  it  was 
beard  of  in  the  villages  round  the  city,  and,  travelling  south,  it 
showed  itself  shortly  afterwards  (some  time  in  January,  1843)  in 
Mergui,  the  third  principal  town  in  the  provinces,  situated  on  a 
small  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  tiia  Tenasserim  river, 
opening  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tavoy." 

It  prevailed  throughout  the  Indian  pronnces  at  intervals 
during  the  next  two  j'cars,  and  early  in  1845  it  raged  with  great 
violence  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  also  in  Affghanistan. 
Thence  it  spread  into  Persia,  Tartary,  Hiudostau,  and  the 
pachalic  of  Bagdad.  In  May,  1846,  it  broke  out  with  frightful 
rerity  at  Teheran,  carrying  off  as  many  as  300  a-day  for  several 
reekii,  and  reducing  the  population  of  that  town  by  at  least 
20.000  souls. 

From  this  town  it  proceeded  in  two  directions,  one  south-west 
in  the  line  of  Ispahan,  Shimz,  and  Bagdad ;  and  the  other  north- 
west to  Tabreez.  In  October  some  cases  occurred  at  Saliam 
and  Lankeram,  frontier  Trans-Caucasian  towns  of  Russia.  In 
the  south  it  spread  along  the  Tigris  ;  and  in  December  it  raged 
with  great  violence  at  Mecca,  "  beimi  suppoiied  to  havr,  been  con- 
vened thither  by  the  pihjrims  from  Bagdad."  Early  in  the  year 
1847,  it  appeared  to  the  west  of  the  Caucnsus,  in  the  Russian 
army  fighting  against  the  Circassians.  "  By  the  middle  of  May 
it  was  at  Tiflia,  and  also  at  Astrachan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga; 
and  where  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity  about  the  end  of  July. 
The  towns  of  Kars  and  Kutais  also,  lying  westward  of  Erivan 
and  Tiflis,  with  many  of  the  surrounding  villages,  were  attacked 
about  the  same  time.  In  August  it  broke  out  at  Batoum  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  soon  afterwards  at  Erzeroum 
and  Trebizondo,  to  the  southward  ;  reaching  the  last-named  city 
about  the  9th  of  September.  Shortly  before  this  time,  it  had 
appeared  at  Taganrog,  Kertsch,  Mariopol,  and  other  towns  on 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don  ;  subsequently 
spreading  in   a  northerly  direction  towards  the   more  inland 
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prorinccs  of  Charcow,  Kiev,  &c.  Again  were  all  the  moat 
stringent  preventative  measures  found  to  be  utterly  ineffectual  in 
arresting,  or  even  in  slackening,  the  progress  of  the  disease.  By 
the  Russian  official  reports  in  the  middle  of  September,  we 
learned  that  it  was  gradually  spreading  more  and  more  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  by  two  distinct  lines ;  one  more  northerly 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Volga  towards  Saratoff,  Tamboff, 
Kasan,  Toula,  and  Moscow ;  and  the  other  from  the  north  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  along  the  lines  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  and 
their  numerous  branches.  The  general  direction  of  the  epidemic 
has  been  north-westward;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
route  followed  in  the  present  year  has  been  very  nearly  that  along 
which  the  '  disease-producing  something '  travelled  in  1831.  On 
the  last  day  of  September  it  appeared  at  Moscow,  and  about  the 
same  time  at  Odessa  and  Perekop,  on  the  north-western  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  having  previously  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  at 
Taganrog,  Mariopol,  and  other  parts  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
middle  of  October,  we  are  told  by  official  returns  that,  without 
counting  Georgia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  country  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  disease  existed  with  greater  or  less  severity 
in  sixteen  different  governments  of  the  Russian  empire.  At  tha 
same  time  it  was  announced  that  it  had  again  broken  out  in 
some  parts  of  the  north  of  Persia,  as  Tabreez,  Khoi,  ike,  and 
also  at  Bagdad. 

"  In  the  second  week  of  November  the  St.  Petershurgh  Gazette 
stated  that  '  the  most  western  points  the  cholera  has  yet  reached 
are  the  to%vn  of  Alexandrof  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  and 
the  district  of  Olgapol  in  Podolia,'  which  is  not  above  thirty 
miles  from  the  Austrian  frontier.  To  the  northward  it  had  been 
travelling  from  Moscow  to  Novgorod  in  the  direction  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  also  in  a  course  nearly  duo  west  to  Dwiuaberg,  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  Riga,  and  within  forty  miles  of  the  Prussian 
territory.  A  letter  from  Vienna  of  the  '20th  ult.  announces  that 
some  cases  had  occurred  in  the  circle  of  Tarnapol  in  CraUicia." 

This  latter  extract  I  have  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Dr.  Gavin  Milroy  of  London,  which  contains  an  excellent  concise 
history  of  the  cholera  epidemic. 

The  next  account  which  we  have  of  this  epidemic  I  read  from 
the  Russian  Cholera  Gazette  of  January  2t>th,  1848.  Dr. 
Thielmann,  wTiting  in  it,  says:  "  During  the  mouth  of  December 
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the  severe  cold  so  completely  arrested  the  progress  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  it  would  disappear 
entirely.  It  has  altogether  ceased  in  the  provinces  around  the 
Caspian ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Moscow,  Mohilew,  and 
Witepsk,  it  is  no  longer  met  with  in  any  of  the  great  cities  or 
towns  of  the  empire.  Even  in  those  and  iu  smaller  places  the 
disease  has  assumed  so  mild  a  character,  that  it  appears  to  be 
on  the  point  of  extinction. 

"  Letters  from  Constantinople,  of  the  1st  January,  announce 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  cholera  in  that  city.  The  epidemic 
was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  Arsenal;  and  out  of  210  attacked 
only  58  died.  Accounts  from  Bagdad,  of  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, slate  that  the  cholera  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  Kerkoula  and  Suleymania.  Letters  from  Mossol,  dated 
the  12th  of  December,  mention  that  the  cholera  had  ceased  in 
that  city,  after  having  killed  300  persons ;  and  intelligence  from 
Aleppo,  of  the  18th,  states  that  it  has  appeared  at  Beregik,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  causing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
deaths  daily." 

Then,  as  in  the  previous  epidemic,  it  was,  however,  only 
smouldering,  to  break  out  ere  long  with  great  fury,  and  probably 
pursue  the  same  route  it  did  in  1831 — 3*2;  for,  according  to  un 
official  account  received  in  the  beginning  of  June  of  this  year 
(1848),  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  attacked,  of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  perished,  and 
the  proportion  of  persons  attacked  was  to  the  population  nearly 
as  great  as  on  the  former  visitation.  Its  progress  was  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  1832,  when  it  abated  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  frost,  and  reappeared  in  the  spring,  and  proceeded  on- 
wards. It  had  declared  itself  at  Nijni-Novgorod  and  at  Moscow. 
At  Moscow  there  were  twelve  cases  and  five  deaths  between  the 
8th  of  April  and  12th  of  May ;  and  at  Novgorod,  twenty-two 
cases  and  twelve  deaths  between  the  17th  and  24th  of  April. 

Let  me  now,  before  concluding,  call  your  attention  to  some 
points  in  the  treatment  of  this  contagious  pestilence.  When 
cholera  existed  in  Dublin  in  the  spring  of  1832,  the  modes  of 
treatment  principally  relied  on  were,  bleeding  iu  violent  spasmo- 
dic cases,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  and  mustard,  the  application  of 
beat  externally  and  internally,  stimulants,  but,  above  all,  calomel, 
sot  iu  small  but  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  either 
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alone  or  combined  with  opium.  I  need  not  tell  yon  that 
mercurial  treatment  came  to  us  sanctioned  by  high  authority ;  it 
was  a  remedy  to  which  the  experience  of  Indian  practitioners 
had  given  a  high  character,  but  in  our  hands,  I  must  say,  it 
proved  of  very  little  value.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  say  that 
I  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  treatment ;  I 
had  tried  it  myself,  and  had  seen  it  tiied  in  every  way  which 
ingenuity  or  experience  could  suggest,  but  I  had  seen  it  fail 
almost  in  every  instance. 

About  the  middle  of  summer  the  epidemic  began  to  spread 
fearfully  among  those  who  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  its 
attacks ;  many  persons  in  respectable  life  were  seized,  and  ray 
private  practice  aflbrded  numerous  opportunities  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  the  disease.  In  several  cases  to 
which  I  was  called  in,  the  malady  had  not  advanced  to  the  stage 
of  collapse;  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  properly  so  called,  had 
merely  commenced;  the  intensity  of  the  disease  was  still  far 
away,  and  a  fair  chance  was  afforded  for  the  operation  of  thera- 
peutic agents.  In  most  instances  I  tried  cidomel  and  all  the 
ordinary  remedies  with  profitless  results ;  my  treatment  proved 
too  often  ineffectual ;  and  some  persons  whose  lives  I  highly 
valued  perished  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  leaving  mo  grieved  for 
tlieir  loss,  and  mortified  by  my  own  want  of  success.  I  found 
that  I  could  no  longer  place  any  confidence  in  calomel,  and 
determined  in  my  own  mind  to  give  up  a  remedy  which  had  so 
signally  failed ;  it  was,  however,  a  question  of  deep  anxiety  to 
me,  what  I  should  select  instead,  or  to  what  article  in  the  Materia 
Medica  I  should  have  recourse,  where  so  many  had  proved 
utterly  valueless. 

About  this  time  I  happened  to  be  called  on  to  attend  a  case  of 
obstinate  diarrhcea  with  the  late  Dr.  Hunt.  The  case  was  an  ex- 
tremely harassing  one,  and  had  resisted  all  the  ordinary  remedies. 
I  advised  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  in  full  doses ; 
this  was  given,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the 
diarrhcea  soon  yielded.  Before  this  period  I  had  received  a 
letter  from  that  able  practitioner  and  excellent  man.  Dr.  Bards- 
ley  of  Manchester,  directing  my  attention  to  the  use  of  acetato 
of  lead  in  large  doses,  in  that  form  of  diarrhcea  which  occurs 
towards  the  termination  of  long  fevers,  that  is  to  suy,  tho 
diarrhoea  which  precedes  and  accompanies  intlammation  of  thu 
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glands  of  the  small  iDtestines.  I  had  subsequently,  at  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  several  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Bardsley'a  remarks.  I  saw  that  in  many  cases 
during  the  course  of  fever,  where  the  patient  was  low  and  pros- 
trated, symptoms  of  intestinal  congestion  came  on  followed  by 
diarrhoea,  which  many  persons  thought  would  end  in  ulceration 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer ;  and  I  found  that  in  such  cases  the 
acetate  of  lead  was  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  relied  on.  I 
observed,  too,  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  ou  the 
subject,  it  could  be  given  in  large  doses  with  perfect  safety. 
You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Bardsley  has  shown  that  it  may  be  given 
to  children  in  very  considerable  doses. without  any  bad  effects,  and 
that  in  adults  he  has  pushed  this  remedy  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  in  the  day,  without  any  unfavourable  consequences. 

With  these  impressions  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  trying  the 
acetate  of  lead  in  the  next  case  of  cholera  which  offered  a  diance 
of  deriving  benefit  from  any  kind  of  treatment.  It  is  known  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  at  once  assumes  so 
frightful  a  malignity,  that  the  patient  is  lost  from  the  verj-  moment 
of  his  seizure.  This  hopeless  and  intractable  malignity  is  not 
peculiar  to  cholera;  it  is  seen  in  fever,  scarlatina,  cronp,  measles, 
and  hydrocephalus ;  in  fact,  there  are  certain  fi)rms  of  all 
diseases  in  which  the  best  directed  efforts  of  medical  skill  not 
only  fail  in  curing  the  disease,  but  even  in  retarding  its  progress. 
iBut  there  are  cases  of  cholera  where  the  patient  is  not  struck 
down  at  once,  where  the  disease  is  not  developed  at  once  in  all  its 
awful  intensity,  and  where  time,  brief  though  the  space  may  be, 
is  allowed  for  the  play  of  therapeutic  agencies.  It  is  in  such 
cases  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  with  some  prospect  of 
success,  and  it  is  by  such  cases  alone,  and  not  by  those  which 
are  necessarily  fatal  ah  initio,  that  its  value  is  to  be  tested. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  I  may  observe  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  calomel  ti-eutment  was  employed  in  cholera  arose  from 
almost  constantly  observing  that  there  was  a  total  deficiency  of 
bile  in  the  stools.  Soon  after  the  supervention  of  an  attack,  the 
alvine  discharges  were  observed  to  be  white,  and  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  bile ;  and  on  this  very  remarkable  symptom 
practitioners  dwelt  almost  exclusively,  thinking  that  the  patient's 
only  chance  lay  in  restoring  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  stools  is  no  more  a 
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cause  of  the  disease  than  is  the  deficiency  of  nrea  in  the  kidnejs, 
or  of  seram  in  the  blood.  Viewing  the  disease  in  this  light, 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  give  a  diuretic  to  restore  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  as  to  give  calomel  to  produce  a  flow  of 
bile.  The  liver  ceases  to  secrete,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  done  to  its  vitality  by  the  proximate  cause  of  cholera, 
whatever  that  may  be,  but  also  from  a  mechanical  cause, 
namely,  from  a  diminution  in  its  supply  of  blood. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  when  the  same  given  number  of 
vessels  go  to  the  liver  and  come  from  it  in  all  times,  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  it  should  be  greater  at  one  time 
than  another.  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  fully  into  this 
subject ;  but  it  is  a  fact  admitting  of  sufficient  proof  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  any  organ  is  very  much  modi- 
fied by  the  state  of  its  capillaries.  The  quantity  of  blood  also 
which  goes  to  a  gland  varies  according  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
that  gland,  being  greater  during  its  period  of  active  secretion 
than  when  it  is  at  rest.  But  in  a  case  of  cholera,  where  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  stomach  to  the 
rectum  are  actively  engaged  in  taking  up  the  serum  from  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  and  pouring  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  diges- 
tive tube,  there  is  an  enormous  drainage  from  the  system,  and 
there  must  be  consequently  a  deficiency  of  blood  somewhere. 
Now  it  would  appear  that  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  secretion,  is  abstracted  not  only  from  the  biliary,  but 
also  from  the  urinary  system ;  and  hence,  it  appears  just  aa 
reasonable  to  give  diuretics  to  restore  the  urinary  secretion  aa  to 
give  calomel  to  excite  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  It  would  be, 
a  priori,  as  original  a  mode  of  treatment,  and  be  equally  aa 
successful.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
calomel  treatment  has  no  claim  to  merit  on  the  ground  of  theory, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  of  it  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  be 
of  no  practical  value  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  acetiite  of  lead  which  may  be 
given  in  this  disease,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it,  a  few 
words  are  necessary.  I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  first 
tried  it,  I  proscribed  it  in  largo  doses,  fortified  by  the  anthority 
of  Dr.  Bardslcy,  and  by  my  own  experience  of  its  utility  in  many 
s  of  diarrhcea.  It  appears  that  before  I  recommended  the 
cotate  of  lead,  it  hod  bceu  used  at  the  Cholera  Hospital  in 
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Grangegorman  Lane.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware,  until  a  book  was 
subsequently  published  by  Dr.  Cranfield,  which  I  afterwards 
reviewed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  aud  I  feel  that  on  that  occasion  I  did  fair  and  impar- 
tial justice  to  its  merits.  I  certainly  did  not  know  that  the 
acetate  of  lead  had  been  given  at  the  Grangegorman  Hospital ; 
for  in  the  very  able  report  of  cholera,  as  observed  at  that 
institution,  published  by  one  of  its  officers,  Mr.  M'Coy,  the 
treatment  relied  upon  appears  to  Lave  been  the  mercurial,  and 
not  a  word  was  suid  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  bad  been  used  there 
by  one  pbysiciau,  but  it  was  given  in  small  doses,  insufficient 
to  produce  decided  effects,  and  no  stress  had  been  laid  on  its 
value  as  a  remedy  in  cholera  by  the  practitioners  attached  to  the 
hospital.  Be  this  as  it  may,  acetate  of  lead  was  not  known  to  the 
medical  men  of  Dublin  and  to  tbe  practising  apothecaries  before 
I  recommeu  Jed  it.  It  had  been  frequently  employed  in  the  form 
of  injection  by  tbem  ;  but  no  one  had  given  it  in  large  doses  by 
the  mouth,  or  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  I 
believe  I  can  fairly  claim  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  being  the 
first  to  give  it  in  large  and  effectual  doses. 

The  mode^in  whicb  I  atlministered  it  was  this :  a  scruple  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  combined  with  a  grain  of  opium,  was  divided 
into  twelve  pills,  and  of  these  one  was  given  every  half  hour, 
until  the  rice  water  discharges  from  the  stomach  and  rectum 
began  to  diminish.  In  all  cases  wbere  medicine  promised  any 
chance  of  rehef,  this  remedy  was  attended  with  the  very  best 
effects.  It  gradually  checked  the  serous  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  and  stopped  the  vomiting.  I  need  not  say  of  what 
importance  this  is  :  as  long  as  these  exhausting  discharges  con- 
tinue, as  long  as  the  serum  of  the  entire  body  continues  to  be 
drained  off  by  the  int«stinid  exhalents,  what  hope  can  we  entertain? 
What  benefit  ctm  be  expected  from  calomel  and  stimulants,  when 
every  function  of  tlie  digestive  mucous  membrane  seems  to  be 
totally  extinguished,  except  that  of  exhalation,  and  while  profuse 
discharges,  occurring  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  are  reducing  the 
patient  to  a  state  of  alarming  prostration  ?  Knowing  the  inevitable 
fatality  of  all  cases  where  these  discbarges  went  on  unchecked,  I 
was  happy  at  haNing  discovered  a  remedy  which  seemed  to  possess  J 
more  power  in  arresting  them  than  any  yet  devised,  and  this  im- 
pression was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  subsequent  experience. 
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The  march  of  influenza  has  not  as  yet  been  m&ppcd  out ;  from 
the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  in  1837,  it  seems  to  have 
travelled  at  the  same  time  in  very  dilTerent  directions,  arriving 
at  Cape  Town  in  January,  during  mid-summer,  and  in  Loudon 
in  the  same  month,  during  mid-Tviuter ;  while  it  is  reported  to 
have  reached  New  Holland,  and  to  have  raged  among  our 
antipodes,  two  mouths  earlier,  and  iu  1847  it  pursued  the  same 
variable  course. 

It  is  obvious  that  influenza  does  not  depend  upon  more  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  for  we  have  had  many  seasons  as  changeable 
as  the  present,  without  tlie  occurrence  of  any  such  epidemic. 
Besides,  influenza  is  known  to  be  a  disease  which  travels  through 
the  most  dificrent  climates,  preserving  its  peculiar  character  and 
identity  in  all.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  tempera- 
ture, or  the  same  barometrical  and  hygrometrical  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  prevail  here  as  in  Spain,  Franco,  Germany,  or 
Sweden ;  yet  in  all  these  countries  tho  influenza  has  exhibited  a 
uniformity  of  character,  and  an  identity  of  type,  proving  beyond 
all  doubt  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  disease.  That  influenza  is 
not  produced  by  a  low  temperature  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  the  month  of  June,  in  that  of  1762  ;  and  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  in  that  of  1782 ;  as  well  as  by  its 
appearance  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
as  I  have  already  noticed.  In  18.^7  influenza  increased  rapidly 
in  this  city,  while  the  weather  was  remarkable  for  its  serenity  and 
agreeable  mildness.  In  London  many  were  led,  by  a  limited 
view  of  the  subject,  to  consider  its  origin  as  connected  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost  and  the  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere 
attending  a  general  thaw.  Influenza  is  not  influenced  in  its 
progress  by  situation  or  locality ;  it  does  not  creep  along  the 
shores,  or  follow  the  course  of  large  rivers,  or  select  low  marshy 
districts  in  preference  to  drier  and  more  elevated  soils. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  influenza  does  not 
depend  upon  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  peculiarities  of  sitnation, 
or  supposed  moist  or  dry  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  neither  does 
it  arise  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  for  meteorological 
observation  furnishes  many  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
winds  without  any  iuflncnza ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  frequently 
travels  against  the  wind.  The  same  views  are  also  advocated  by 
le  late  Dr.  Holland ;  at  page  184  of  his  "  Medical  Notes  and 
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would  indicate  the  average  return  of  influenza  once  every  ten 
years. 

In  making  calculations  of  this  kind,  medical  writers  should 
always  take  care  not  to  confound  influenza,  a  disease  which 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  whole  globe,  regardless  of  season  and 
climate,  with  those  local  catarrhal  affections  that  occur  in  all 
temperate  climates  almost  annually.  One  thing,  at  least,  is 
certain  with  respect  to  this  disease,  that  it  does  not  arise  from 
exposure  to  cold,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  from  catching  cold.  This  I 
have  repeatedly  observed.  Persons  who  took  the  best  care  of 
themselves,  who  always  went  warmly  clothed,  and  were  never 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  took  the  disease  just 
as  readily  as  the  half-clad  labourer,  who  had  to  undergo  daily 
exposure  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  changeful  climate.  But  it 
should  bo  observed  that  although  the  attack  of  influenza  in  any 
individual  was  not  necessarily  dependent  on  exposure  to  cold,  yet 
in  many  instances  it  was  evident  that  catching  cold  determined 
the  immediate  access  of  influenza,  or  increased  its  violence  when 
present. 

I  have  also  observed  that  it  seldom  attacked  persons  labouring 
under  acute  diseases  until  the  jwriod  of  convalescence  arrived, 
when  their  immunity  ceased,  and  they  became  just  as  liable  to 
its  invasion  as  others.  Thus,  patients  labouring  under  typhus 
escaped  as  long  as  the  fever  continued ;  but  frequently,  on  the 
very  day  the  crisis  occurred,  and  symptoms  of  returning  conva- 
lescence appeared,  they  were  seized  with  influenza.  This  is  a 
very  unfortunate  circumstance.  Just  as  a  patient  had  struggled 
through  a  fever  of  seventeen,  nineteen,  or  twenty-one  days,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  new  and  dangerous  malady,  which  again 
placed  him  in  a  situation  of  imminent  danger. 

Yon  must  have  observed  that  influenza  does  not  appear  in 
every  individual  with  the  same  violence,  or  exhibit  in  all 
symptoms  identical  in  their  intensity  or  duration.  As  in  most 
other  epidemics  which  afl'ect  society  at  large,  the  different 
constitutions  and  ages  of  the  individuals,  and  the  difiierent  states 
in  which  the  morbid  influence  tinds  them,  modify  greatly  the 
nature  uf  the  attack;  so  that  although  a  vast  number  are  afl'ected, 
they  suffer  in  very  different  degrees,  and  the  complaint  exhibits 
every  variety  of  shade,  from  simple  coryza,  or  catarrh,  requiring  no 
treatment,  to  catarrhal  fever  of  the  worst  and  most  unmanageable 
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sank  afterwards  under  various  diseases,  of  which  influenza  had 
laid  the  foundation.  In  Paris  the  same  epidemic  iiithieu^a 
caused  likewise  a  great  mortality;  for  it  appears  from  a  statement 
in  the  liivue  MSdicaLc,  that  the  average  daily  mortality,  during 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  February,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
ten,  which  is  more  than  double  the  usual  average.  This  only 
refers  to  persons  dying  in  their  own  houses,  and  does  not  include 
the  deaths  in  the  hospitals.  Eighteen  thousand  die  in  private 
houses  annually  in  Paris — i.e.,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  daily. 
The  rate  varies  from  twenty  to  Beventoon  a  day,  according  to  the 
season ;  but  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  February  it  rose  from 
fifty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  the  day. 

I  have  obtained  a  similar  return  to  that  of  1837,  for  tho 
months  of  December,  1847,  and  January,  1848,  being  the 
montlis  in  which  the  late  epidemic  of  influenza  prevailed  in 
Dublin ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Prntpect  CenuUry,  Ghwwvin. 

184G— November    671         1847— November    697 


December    867 

1847— January  766 

February 700 


December     1,141 

1848— Janunry   01*2 

February 780 

8,686 


Total  for  four  montba  2,894 

Increase  daring  Influenza,  642. 

This  return  does  not  include  those  who  died  in  the  fever  sheds 
and  North  Union  Workhouse,  amounting  to  215  in  the  mouth  of 
December,  1848,  alone,  and  many  of  which  were  doubtless  cases 
of  influenza;  but,  by  omitting  them,  wo  avoid  the  increased 
mortality  caused  by  tho  epidemic  of  fever  which  then  raged,  and 
thus  obtain  a  nearer  approximation  to  tho  truth. 

This  return  was  most  kindly  furnished  to  mo  by  Mnthias  J. 
O'Kclly,  Esq.,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Cemetery  Company. 
To  it  I  am  enabled  to  add  a  similar  return  from  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery,  Harold's  Cross  :  very  few  poor  persons  are  interred  in 
this  cemetery. 


In  November,  1840 65 

Deceml>er,  1846 118 

January.     1847 00 

Febrnary.    1847 74 


In  November,  1847 66 

December,  1847 124 

January,      1848 104 

February,    1848 72 


Total  for  four  montba     832 

laetOHM  during  Influenza,  84. 
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Influenza  in  1837  was  very  fatal  where  it  attacked  persons 
who  had  been  subject  to  chronic  bronchitis,  or  who  hud  happened 
to  labour  under  any  form  of  asthmatic  affection ;  for  this,  I  confess, 
I  was  not  quite  prepared.  And  when  first  called  to  attend 
asthmatic  persons  labouring  under  influenza,  I  expected  that, 
from  beinc;  accustomed  to  periodic  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  coii>;h, 
they  would  be  better  qualified  to  bear  the  disease,  and  would 
continue  to  exhibit  that  tenacity  of  life  for  which  asthmatic 
persons  are  so  remarkable.  The  old  also  suffered  considerably ; 
but  some  very  old  persons  had  extremely  severe  attacks  of 
influenza,  and  yet  escaped.  I  attended,  along  with  Mr.  Maurice 
Collis,  the  venerable  Judge  Day,  the  cotemporury  of  Goldsmith, 
who,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  had  suflieieut  strength  of  consti- 
tution to  shake  off  a  most  violent  seizure.  Two  gentlemen, 
who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  also  survived  the 
disease  in  a  severe  form  ;  but  generally  speaking,  it  was  very 
fatal  among  the  aged.  Influenza  was  also  very  fatal  among 
persons  who  laboured  under  disease  of  the  heart;  and  in  this 
instance  ago  made  no  difference  as  to  result,  for  the  young 
and  old  were  equally  liable  to  danger.  I  have  also  seen  it  fatal 
in  cases  of  deformity  of  the  chest,  from  curvature  of  the  spine 
and  other  causes.  The  mortality  was  also  very  great  among 
persons  in  advanced  life  who  laboured  under  tussis  senilis :  in  a 
word,  all  persons  labouring  under  pulmonary  initation,  or  weak- 
ness, were  exposed  to  very  considerable  danger.  Subsequent 
experience  has  proved  also,  that  where  influenza  left  behind  an 
obstinate  and  irritating  cough,  and  where  the  constitution  had  a 
scrofulous  taiut,  the  disease  was  very  apt  to  pass  into  tubercular 
phthisis.  Among  all  the  families  I  know,  but  two  escaped 
the  influenza  altogether  :  one  consisted  of  eleven  children, 
besides  the  parents  and  servants,  and  resided  in  Pill  Lane,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city ;  the  other  family  consisted  of  five 
females,  advanced  in  life,  and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
streets. 

Verj-  nearly  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  influenza  of  1847, 
but  the  depression  of  the  powers  of  life  was,  I  think,  much  more 
marked,  while  the  feverish  sj-mptoms  were  less  than  in  1837. 
Consonant  with  this  observation,  I  remarked  that  death  occurred 
with  symptoms  of  paralpsifi  of  the  lungs  in  all  the  cases  which  I 
onw  thut  terminated  fatally :  this  appeared  to  bo  the  manner  in 
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which  the  peculiarly  depressing  influoncc  of  the  epidemie  was 
maaifestod.  I 

Allow  me  to  digress  hero  for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose  of 
milking  one  observation,  which  a  review  of  several  cases  of  influenza, 
attended  with  severe  pulmonary  symptoms,  suggests  to  me.  It  is 
a  common  error  in  pathology  to  confound  effects  n-ith  causes,  and 
where  the  cause  of  a  disease  is  not  and  probably  cannot  be  known 
to  fix  on  some  peculiar  and  leading  symptom,  and  to  attribute  to  it 
the  origin  of  all  tlie  rest.  But  it  is  quite  illogical  to  say  that  one 
symptom  is  the  cause  of  another,  or  that  because  it  has  the 
precedence,  it  should  also  have  the  initiative.  I  alluded  to  this 
error  in  a  former  lecture,  when  speaking  on  the  pathology  of 
scarlatina.  It  has  been  over  and  over  again  asserted,  that  the 
dropsy  of  scarlatina  arises  from  the  previous  inflammatory  afl'ec- 
tion  of  the  skiu,  or  subcutaneous  tissues  ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  been  asserted  with  regard  to  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
But  I  have  brought  forward  facts  and  arguments  to  prove  that 
this  opinion  is  not  founded  in  truth,  and  that  dropsy,  as  well  as 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  may  take  place  where  there  has 
been  no  eruption  whatever,  and  not  the  least  trace  of  cutaneous 
or  subcutaneous  inflammation. 

Now,  when  a  person,  after  exposure  to  cold,  gets  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis,  followed  by  anasarca,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  hear 
it  said  that  the  anasarca  had  its  origin  in  the  pulmonary  afl'ection, 
and  that  the  effusion  of  serum  depended  on  obstructed  trans- 
mission of  blood  through  the  lung.  The  same  mode  of  explanation 
has  been  applied  to  disease  of  the  heart  as  the  cause  of  dropsy. 
This  explanation,  however,  appears  to  me  inadeijuate  and  unsatis- 
factory. Many  cases  of  influenza  were  accompanied  by  extreme 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood ;  and  yet  I  have  not  in  a  single  instance  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  as  an  immediate  or  remote  consequence. 
Were  dropsy  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  lung  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  it  would  have  shuNvn  itself  in  some  cases  at  least ;  and 
yet  I  have  seen  individuals  attacked  with  influenza  labouring 
nndcr  orthopncea  and  severe  pulmonary  symptoms  for  weeks, 
without  observing,  in  any  instance,  the  slightest  anasarca  or 
cedema.  In  one  case,  indeed,  that  I  saw,  an  old  gentleman  at 
Rathmines,  the  feet  and  legs  were  much  swollen ;  but  this  I 
attributed  to  hia  having  remained  bo  many  days  and  nights  in 
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iibo  torenon  tlie  dropsy;  twgrtiiiig  here,  tliat 
I  domiy  sffied  uaa»  lin,Hliii  bom  the 
,70a  win  UiBOilSkdf  to  naaon  hath  hf 
wlutfa  uc  dbetotl  in  iMnofiag  either.  The  prindple  wludi  I 
hc«e  htn  briefly  aiiuitd  to  will  apflf  to  mtnj  other  ooobiaa- 
lioM  at  dinaae ;  ii  ii  one  of  gcoenl  sppBeatioa  aad.  is  mr 
uuad,  of  BO  ordinuy  uuportAuee. 

Tbt  ifMnplf  «f  1887  dtSesed  in  maoT  points  from  thai,  viucii 
pmraflodabootthneyeuspivnoaslj.  Tlie  iaflneBza  of  18S3 — 34 
wu  by  00  BBMiM  ao  geaerallr  (kul  ee  then,  aod  in  1B47.  S 
WM  cbancterized,  like  both,  by  eoniidenble  initation  of  the 
tnebeftl  and  braocfaial  moeooi  membniw,  but  not  by  the  aerae 
broncbitie  aiul  pnaemonia  which  have  been  witaesRed  ia  Uter 
nuta  ol  the  epidemic  The  former  nged  in  Dablin  chieflj 
during  the  moDtbt  of  March  and  April.  It  came  on  rerj  sad- 
denly  with  rapid  pnlae,  hot  skin,  great  proitntion,  Ungnor, 
uid  exeeeeive  iwc-atiDg;  there  were  eoa^,  eoirza,  and  not 
nafreqnently  Tomitin^;  at  the  commencemeat.  One  of  the  moot 
prominent  Rymptoms,  however,  was  btsadaehe,  which  was  esces- 
itcly  iMsvfre.  There  was  also,  e(cterxs  parilnts,  more  debilitr, 
ad  the  patients  did  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  they  did  in 
1B:)7.  Knt  the  moiit  material  point  in  which  thej  differed  was 
thf  «<iiipnrative  mortalit)'.  The  disease  in  1834  carried  off  some 
very  HudJctily  witli  cemlirul  Kymptoius,  and  proved  fatal  to  others 
from  opiyrcRKJon  of  the  cho8t  and  dyspnoea.  Few,  however, 
diftd  who  Barvivod  for  a  week  ufu^r  they  had  been  nttd  '  '  1 
the  dlMvuHo   rarely  left  behind   it   a   coagb  at  all  a^M  :^ 

in  riolonce  and  obstinacy  to  that  which  in  the  later  epidemics 
ImniMHed  convnleHeents.  On  the  whole,  the  fever  accompli nnng 
the  iiiflnenza  of  lKiJ4  waH  more  ucute,  and  set  in  with  mora 
nmrked  dejircHHiou  of  tlie  mirrous  sjstctn,  and  the  diseaBu  was 
much  le««  liiiblo  to  lucorae  chronic. 

It  would  conduce  ^'reiitly  Ui  the  advantage  of  mcdioul  Bcienoe,  if 
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a  brief  auJ  accurate  history  was  left  to  posterity,  of  the  character, 
symptomB,  pathological  phenomena,  and  treatment  of  every 
epidemic.  Such  a  record  would  prove  a  guide  and  beacon  to 
the  practitioners  of  future  ages — would  enable  them  to  draw 
important  comparisons  between  the  existing  and  the  past — and 
thus  arrive  at  a  more  fixed  aud  uvuihible  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  epidemic  complaints. 

There  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  curious  forms  of  epidemic 
disease  which  pass  through  society  either  wholly  unnoticed,  or 
confounded  with  others  to  which  they  have  some  slight  affinity. 
I  think  I  have  seen  particular  forms  of  scarlatina,  measles,  small- 
pox, and  fever,  which  have  not  been  accurately  noted,  although 
they  prevailed  as  epidemics.  If  every  form  of  epidemic  was 
noted,  and  the  order  of  its  succession  marked,  it  would  remain 
to  be  ascertained  by  posterity  whether  there  moy  not  be  what 
may  be  termed  cycles  of  epidemics,  and  whether  disease,  after 
having  manifested  itself  in  detemiinate  forms,  following  each 
other  iu  determinate  succession,  may  not  commence  again  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  pursue  the  same 
course.  This  is  not  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  epidemics 
are  connected  with  telluric  or  electrical  influences,  which  are 
known  to  observe  a  periodic  course.  Were  this  ascertained,  a 
sort  of  observatory  of  epidemics  could  be  easily  established  iu  the 
various  civilized  states. 

Iu  treating  of  the  nature  of  influenza,  it  wkll  be  proper  to  con- 
sider in  the  tir&t  place  the  general  constitutional  symptoms  which 
attend  it,  and  afterwards  glance  at  those  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
local  description.  In  some  cases  of  influenza  there  is  little  or  no 
fever,  as  in  the  last  epidemic  ;  neither  does  the  presence  of  fever 
seem  essential  to  the  more  severe  or  even  fatal  cases,  although, 
generally  speaking,  fever  occupied  a  very  prominent  position 
among  the  group  of  8}Tnptom8  by  which  the  diseose  was  charac- 
terized iu  1837.  I  have  seen  cases  iu  which  there  was  nothing 
like  regular  fever  from  beginning  to  end,  and  yet  which  terminated 
faUlly. 

I  remember  treating  two  patients  who  had  been  labouring 
under  orthopncea  for  ten  days,  and  yet  in  these  patients  the  skin 
was  cool,  the  pulse  in  general  soft  and  very  little  above  the 
normal  standard,  and  the  tongue,  though  furred,  quite  moist ; 
but  so  great  was  the  distress  of  respiration,  that  they  were  obliged 
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to  remain  sitting  up  in  bed  night  and  day,  panting  for  breath. 
This,  however,  was  the  exception  with  respect  to  severe  cases  in 
1837,  the  majority  being  attended  with  very  considerable  fever.  In 
the  shght  cases  the  fever  was  scarcely  perceived,  or  altogether 
absent ;  as  was  the  case  with  myself  and  some  of  my  friends. 
We  had  coryzft,  hoarseness,  congh,  and  some  degree  of  pulmon- 
ary irritation  without  any  fever.  At  first  I  thought  that  fever 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  disease;  but  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  have  convinced  me  that  this 
is  not  the  fact — a  conviction  fully  ratified  by  the  late  influenza. 

Where  the  fever  appeared  it  came  on  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pyrexia — namely,  sense  of  chilliness,  particularly  about  the 
smalt  of  the  back,  without  decided  rigors,  flying  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  joints,  and  headache,  generally  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  frontal  sinus.  There  were  from  the  commencement 
great  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  more  or  less  insomnia.  Sick- 
ness of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  tendency  to  diarrhoea 
were  also  common  symptoms.  The  skin  was  in  general  hot,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  moisture,  although  in  some  cases  there 
were  occasional  perspirations.  These,  however,  were  seldom 
general  or  regular,  and  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours.  The  pulse 
was  accelerated  and  tolerably  full,  occasionally  even  hard  and 
wiry.  These  8)'mptoms  were  very  subject  to  slight  exacerbations 
and  remissions,  and  seldom  continued  the  same  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  together.  Where  the  disease  existed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  violent  form,  the  tongue  usually  became  furred 
and  loaded,  the  patient  lost  all  relish  for  food,  said  in  many  cases 
complained  of  harassing  thirst. 

In  severe  cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms  were  cough, 
wheezing,  restlessness,  dyspnoea,  and  loss  of  sleep.  The  appetite 
was  in  general  more  or  less  impaired ;  bat  I  have  seen  some 
severe  cases  in  which  it  did  not  fail  rpuiarluibly  for  several  days ; 
the  restlessness  and  jactitation  attended  many  cases  throughout. 
You  ai-e  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  always  depended 
on  tlie  presence  of  pain  or  fever.  The  headache  was  not  in  all 
severe  or  distressing  ;  and  I  have  already  stated  that  the  fever 
was  not  so  general  or  so  violent  as  one  would  suppose.  The  loss 
of  sleep  depended  upon  derangement  in  the  tone  of  the  nervous 
system,  independent  of  fever  ;  for  I  have  observed  it  in  numemns 
puliculs,  in  whom  scarcely  any  febrile  excitement  was  obserrnblo  ; 
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bnt  when  complicated  with  fever,  both  react  upon  and  a^jrravate 
each  other.  The  skiu,  where  fever  was  present,  was  hot :  this 
heat  was  interrupted  by  occasional  perspirations,  which,  however, 
did  not  give  much  relief,  or  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  in- 
creased temperature.  Sometimes  the  skin  was  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  bedewed  with  perspiration  daring  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease  ;  but  this  was  rather  unusual. 

The  pulse  in  influenza  is  seldom  the  same  throughout ;  one 
time  you  will  find  it  quick  and  rather  hard  ;  in  six  hours  after- 
wards it  will  he  quick  and  soft ;  in  six  or  eight  hours  more  it 
will  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  to  the  normal  standard  ;  and  next 
day  you  will  find  it  quick  and  jerking  again.  These  changes  are 
accompanied  by  corresponding  alterations  in  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  skin.  But  what  is  most  remiirkahlc  with  regard 
to  the  pulse  is,  that  it  sometimes  becomes  full  and  rather  strong 
and  wiry,  towords  the  termination  of  the  disease  ;  and  this  j'ou 
will  observe  in  patients  who  have  been  suffering  for  days,  or  even 
weeks. 

I  attended,  with  the  lato  Mr.  CoUes,  a  gentleman  in  Castlo 
Street,  aged  60,  of  a  full  habit,  and  subject  to  attacks  of 
dygpncea  and  cough  during  winter.  This  gentleman  was  attacked 
with  influenza,  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  severe  fever ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  as  the  disease  advanced  his  pulse  became 
fuller  and  stronger,  so  that  it  was  thought  advisublo  to  bleed 
him.  He  was  bled  wth  apparent  relief,  and  the  blood  was  exten- 
sively buffed  and  cupped.  This  phenomenon  I  have  observed 
in  every  case  attended  with  fever,  and  indeed  in  some  where  no 
appreciable  fever  existed.  Thus,  in  a  gentleman  in  Dame  Street, 
who  had  no  fever,  and  who  merely  laboured  under  teaziug  cough, 
distress  of  respiration,  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  the  blood  on 
being  drawn  exhibit«d  very  distinct  buffing  and  cupping.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  Dominick 
Street,  whom  I  ordered  to  be  blooded  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances. 

The  gentleman  in  Castlo  Street,  whom  I  attended  with  Mr. 
Colles,  exhibited  a  very  curious  state  of  pulse.  In  him,  as  in 
many  others,  the  pulse  was  extremely  variable  as  to  its  strength, 
being  at  one  time  hard  and  firm,  and  at  another  soft  and  weak. 
If  you  were  to  visit  him  in  the  morning,  from  the  feel  of  tho 
poise  you  would  be  inclined  to  give  him  stimulants  :  if  you  saw 
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of  the  inflaenza.  We  have  rarely  any  aathority  for  it  in  the 
Btato  of  the  pulse,  which  neither  in  strength  nor  frequency  bears 
relation  to  these  inflammatory  symptoms ;  while  the  iliflicult  or 
painful  respiration  which  often  suggests  the  remedy  furnishes 
evidence  against  its  fitness,  by  becoming  frequently  more  laborious 
than  before— the  effect  of  larger  accumulation  in  the  bronchial 
cells,  and  of  diminished  power." 

I  shall  now  mention  the  particulars  of  a  very  remarkable  case 
which  came  recently  under  my  notice.  I  was  called  to  visit  a 
lady  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  of  a  good  constitution,  and 
labouring  under  the  ordinary  form  of  influenza,  with  considerable 
dyspucea  and  cough.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  days  her 
symptoms  began  to  decline ;  she  got  up,  and  seemed  conva- 
lescent. As  the  cough  and  pulmonary  irritation  still  prevailed 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  allow  her  to 
eat  meat,  but  she  obtained  leave  to  take  some  fresh  haddock. 
After  dinner  her  cough  becoming  more  troublesome  than  before, 
she  had  frequent  recourse  to  a  stale  and  rancid  cough  bottle 
eontaiuing  squill  and  ipecacuanha.  During  the  evening  and 
night  she  felt  her  dinner  like  an  nndigestcd  load,  and  her  stomach 
turned.  She  vomited,  and  was  purged  and  griped  incessantly, 
until  I  saw  her  next  day.  On  the  third  day  the  medicines  1  had 
ordered  moderated  the  purging,  but  the  nausea  and  occasional 
vomiting  continued.  On  the  fourth  day  the  purging  had  entirely 
ceased,  but  the  sickness  of  stomach  persisted.  I  sought  to  appease 
this  by  the  ordinary  means,  which  failing,  I  examined  her  on 
the  following  day.  and  discovered  a  strangulated  hernia.  At  this 
time  the  jtulse  had  scarcely  risen  above  the  natural  standard. 
Mr.  Cusack  operated  that  night  with  his  usual  skill,  and  all  the 
symptoms  depending  on  incarcerated  hernia  ceased.  But  they 
had  scarcely  disappeared  when  the  pulmonary  symptoms  and  the 
copious  secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes  recurred,  and  she  i 
did  not  survive  this  relapse  of  the  influenza  more  than  a  few 
days. 

This  is  an  instructive  example  of  an  insidious  combination  of 
circumstances  very  likely  to  mislead  a  practitioner;  for  as  the 
vomiting  was  for  a  day  or  two  accompanied  by  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  the  suspicion  of  hernia  would  not  strike  the  attention. 
It  is  plain  that  in  this  case  indigestion  produced  an  increased 
and  morbid  activity  in  the  motions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
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led  to  the  incarceration  of  the  portion  of  got.  Up  to  a  certain 
moment  the  BjTnptoms  depended  merely  on  one  cause  ;  after  that 
period  strangulation  took  place — an  occarrenco  which  could  not 
he  easilj'  diitjjiiosed,  as  Yomiting,  one  of  the  most  strildng 
symptoms,  had  previously  existed. 

When  diarrhoea  occurs,  it  is  generally  at  the  commencomeut 
of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  state  is  frequently 
exchanfjed  rather  suddenly  for  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
Thus,  when  you  have  succeeded  in  checking  the  diarrhoea  with 
chalk  mixture  and  opium,  a  state  of  costiveness  frequently  ensues, 
requiring  the  daily  use  of  purgatives  and  enemata.  I  have  now 
witnessed  several  cases  in  which  the  moderate  use  of  opiates  and 
astringents  brought  on  constipation,  requiring  the  use  of  strong 
purgatives,  and  enemata  thrown  up  with  Read's  s3Tinge. 

In  influenza,  as  in  many  other  febrile  affections,  the  lungs 
become  considerably  engaged ;  the  disease  first  attacks  the  nose 
and  throat,  then  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  finally  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  There  are  several  other  affections 
which  commence  in  a  similar  way — as  ordinary  catarrh,  bron- 
chitis, and  measles.  In  influenza  most  persons  have  the  nose 
and  throat  affected  in  the  beginning ;  the  inflammation  creeps 
gradually  along  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  until  it 
involves  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  The  progress  of  the  inflammation  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  even  twelve  hours,  the  lungs 
become  engaged. 

There  is,  however,  much  difference  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  inilammation  proceeds.  In  many  cases  it  is  limited  to  the 
nose  and  throat ;  the  patients  complain  of  coryza,  hoarseness, 
and  slight  congh.  In  others  the  trachea  also  is  more  or  less 
affected,  and  the  cough  is  more  troublesome ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  cases  are  unattended 
with  fever.  The  patients  eat  and  drink  as  usual,  go  about  their 
ordinary  business,  and  sleep  tolerably  well  at  night.  This 
appears  to  be  the  general  course  of  the  disease  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  limited  to  the  nose,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  air 
passages ;  when  it  spreads  farther  and  attacks  the  first  rami- 
fications of  the  bronchi,  there  is  some  dyspnoea  and  tightness  of 
chest,  the  cough  is  much  more  troublesome,  and  the  appetite 
t;nd  digestion  are  somewhat  impaired ;  but  persons  in  this  stale. 
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althongh  restioff  bailly  ami  eating  but  little,  will  continue  to  go 
about — constantly,  bowever,  complaining  tbat  tbey  are  very  ill. 
When  the  smaller  divisions  and  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi  are  engaged,  there  are  soreness  of  chest,  remarkable 
dyspna>a,  and  constant  harassing  cough ;  the  headache  is  also 
aggravated,  the  patient  loses  all  inclination  for  food,  sleeps  badly 
at  night,  and  is  confined  to  the  bed  or  house. 

First,  then,  you  have  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  throat  aftected,  then  the  larnyx  and  trachea,  then  the  larger 
bronchi,  and  (inally  the  smaller  and  more  minute  ramifications. 
When  the  latter  state  has  continued  for  some  time,  more  or  less 
serious  engorgement  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  this  adds  to 
the  dyspnoja  and  cough.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 
lungs,  you  will  hear  at  various  parts  a  moist  crepitus,  indicating 
the  existence  of  serous  intiltration.  The  smaller  bronchial  tubes 
and  air  vesicles  are  congested  and  filled  with  mucus  ;  the  blood 
cannot  pass  freely  through  the  lung,  and  conseijuently  must  be 
imperi'ectly  aerated;  the  secreting  and  absorbing  functions  of 
the  lung  are  deranged ;  and  hence  arises  a  state  in  which  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  become  congested,  and  permit  the  more 
fluid  part  of  the  blood  to  exude  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung, 
giving  rise  to  what  is  termed  serous  infiltration. 

Something  similar  to  this  occurs  also  in  bronchitis,  particularly 
in  fever,  but  we  very  seldom  have  hepatization  resulting  from 
such  causes.  In  hepatization  the  capillaries  pour  out,  not  serum, 
but  lymph,  which  glues  together  the  cells  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  forms  a  dense  solid  mass.  Hence  in  influenza  or  bronchitis 
you  seldom  have  true  pneumonic  inflammation.  You  will  have 
extensive  and  dangerous  engorgement,  but  when  you  examine 
the  lung  after  death,  you  do  not  find  any  real  solidification,  and 
you  can  restore  the  lung  almost  to  its  original  permeabihty  and 
buoyancy  by  squeezing  out  the  infiltrated  fluid.  Yet  I  must 
admit  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  that  in  influenza,  as 
well  as  in  bronchitis,  you  may  have  true  pneumonia  superadded 
to  the  original  aflTection  of  the  lining  membrane.  This  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  I  attended  in  Capcl  Street,  and  who 
was  attacked  with  influenza  shortly  before  delivery.  On  the  day 
of  her  accouchement  pneumonia  was  superadded  to  the  bronchial 
inflammation,  and  she  died  with  extensive  hepatization  of  the 
right  lung.     This  also  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  middle 
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»ge,  reaiding  io  SofEoIk  Street,  who  bad  been  kboaring  tor  mmtm 
dajt  under  execMire  engorgement  of  the  Inog.  I  hare  abo 
obaerred  the  aame  oceuireuce  in  a  gentleaian  whom  I  attended 
with  the  late  Mr.  CoUes  io  Exchequer  Stnet,  and  in  another 
can  which  I  aaw  in  ^MliteMar  Street. 

One  of  the  most  singnlar  featttrea  in  the  hiatofj  of  inflngmf 
ifl  the  extraordinarj  degree  of  dyspnoea  witnesaed  in  moat  eaaefl 
where  the  lang  is  extensiTelj  engaged,  but  particnlarlj  where  the 
patienta  had  been  previously  subject  to  pulmonary  affections; 
and  eren  in  many  cases  wbere  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
is  bat  slightly  engaged,  the  amount  of  dyspncea  is  remarkably 
great.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  with  much  truth  that  the 
dyspnoea  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  pul- 
monary inflammation.  There  was  a  case  in  the  hospital  of  a 
woman  labouring  under  influenza,  whose  chest  sounded  clear  on 
percussion,  and  in  whom  every  part  of  the  lung  was  permeable, 
who  presented  nothing  more  than  a  few  sonorous  rales  in  the 
course  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  yet  she  was  suffering 
from  considerable  dyspnoea,  and  the  respirations  amounted  to 
forty-six  in  a  minute.  We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  to  mere  bronchitic  lesion,  for  it  was  not 
in  proportion  to  this  lesion,  -\nolher  patient  admitted  into 
Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital  exhibited  a  similar  train  of  symptoms. 
He  wus  a  negro  sailor,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
seized  with  the  epidemic  a  few  days  after  his  ship  arrived  in 
Dublin  ;  he  was  a  man  of  Herculean  form  and  finely  developed 
clicHt,  and  in  tlio  prime  of  life.  His  suffering  from  dj-spnoea 
was  intcnso ;  his  chest  heaved,  he  tossed  about  in  bed  in  a 
constant  state  of  agitation  and  restlessness,  and  yet  the  respira- 
tory innriiitir  was  evcrvwliere  distinctly  audible  through  the 
lung,  and  uo  rnlo  could  bo  heard,  except  here  and  there  a  few 
bronchitic  wbeezings.  He  also  laboured  under  insomnia,  and, 
though  ho  had  but  little  fever,  debility  was  extreme.  Indeed 
his  pulno  was  no  weak  from  the  commencement,  thut  I  could  not 
veulure  to  treat  him  untiphlogistically ;  and  I  accordingly  ordered 
extensive  vcBicntiou  ovit  the  chest,  with  the  use  of  wine,  stirau- 
lantfl,  and  narcotics.  This  man  subsequently  recovered — an 
OTunt  which  could  scarwdy  have  occurred  under  the  plan  of  tn^at- 
mont  adopted,  had  liiH  dyspntea  depended  on  mere  bronchitis. 

It  should  bo  also  boruo  in  mind  that,  in  many  bad  cases  of 
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influenza,  the  dyspncea  is  intermittent,  or  at  least  undergoes 
remarkable  exacerbations  and  remissions  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  It  would  appear  that  the  respiratory  derangement 
depends  on  the  same  general  cause  which  produces  the  whole  train 
of  symptoms,  and  that  it  might  exist  even  where  there  was  no 
bronchial  inflammation  at  all.  It  is  true  that,  where  the  bron- 
chitis is  present,  it  adds  to  the  distress  of  respiration,  but  the 
dyspna>a  appears  to  be  chiefly  attributable  to  some  impression 
made  on  the  vital  activity  of  the  lung.  That  the  lungs  are 
endowed  with  an  inherent  vitality  necessary  to  the  aeration  of 
the  blood  has  been  long  acknowledged  by  the  Germans,  who 
have  described  a  dyspnoea  from  paralysis  of  the  lungs ;  and  this 
opiuiou  is  now  generally  adopted  in  Great  Britain  siuce  the 
results  of  the  experiments  on  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  have  been 
duly  appreciated.  We  have  abundant  illustrations  of  this  truth 
in  asthma,  in  which  the  greatest  dyspnosa  is  often  present,  without 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  lung.  And  it  would  bo  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  patients  in  influenza  if  this  were  not  the 
case ;  for  we  could  then  treat  the  afl'ection  of  the  lung  as  ordi- 
nary bronchitis,  and  should  expect  to  find  it  amcDuble  to  the 
ordinary  remedies. 

You  are  aware  that  the  mortality  in  cases  of  ordinary  bron- 
chitis is  extremely  small,  if  we  except  very  young  children  and 
persons  advanced  in  life.  In  adults,  when  met  by  prompt  and 
appropriate  treatment,  it  is  generally  a  very  manageable  disease, 
and  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless  combined  with  other  unfavourable 
conditions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  influetiza,  nor  is 
the  pulmonary  affection  so  easily  treated,  or  the  dyspnoea  so 
readily  controlled.  I  saw,  some  time  ago,  a  fine  young  woman, 
servant  to  a  gentleman  in  Fitzwilliam  Street,  for  whom  every- 
thing bad  been  done  which  the  best  and  most  skilful  practice 
could  devise ;  but  her  condition  when  I  saw  her  was  desperate, 
and  she  died  the  following  day ;  yet  her  chest  sounded  well  on 
percussion,  and  we  could  hear  nothing  over  the  whole  lung, 
except  a  few  sonorous  and  sibilous  rales,  and  the  respiratory 
murmur  seemed  everywhere  nearly  as  load  as  natural.  Of  course, 
such  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  influence  could  not  last  long  without 
neoesBarily  inducing  pulmonary  congestion — an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  aiiration  of  the  blood.  \Mien  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  is  divided,  the  animal  is  slowly  sufl'ocuted ;  and, 
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on  dissection,  the  lungs  are  foand  engorged,  and  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  cougested  and  inflamed.  May  not  the  affec- 
tion of  these  parts  iu  influenza  be  sometimes  induced  by  lesions 
of  nervous  power  iu  the  lungs  ? 

To  the  late  Dr.  George  Groen,  Professor  of  the  practice  of 
Physic  to  tlio  College  of  Physicians,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  results  of  his  very  numerous  post-mortem  exominations 
in  this  disease,  and  I  feci  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  give  them, 
as  such  examinations,  at  least  in  this  countiy,  are  very  rare  : — 

"  The  cases  which  proved  fatal  at  the  House  of  Industry  during 
the  late  epidemic  influenza  (1837),  occurred  principally  among 
the  aged  inmates  of  both  sexes.  I  hud  an  opportunity  of 
examining  several  of  these  cases,  and  the  following  were  the 
principal  post-mortem  appearances  observed. 

"  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  found  in  every  case 
more  or  less  congested  and  inflamed.  The  colour  varied  con- 
siderably, being  in  some  of  a  dull  red,  and  in  others  of  a  much 
darker  hue.  The  inflammation,  in  most  cases,  was  found  to 
occupy  both  the  trachea  and  the  bronchial  tubes  of  both  lungs ; 
in  other  instances,  it  was  confined  to  one  lung  alone.  A  sanguino- 
Icnt  frothy  mucus  occupied  the  area  of  the  tubes,  and  increased 
in  quantity  as  they  were  traced  to  their  minuter  divisions.  The 
parencliymatous  tissue  of  the  lung  was  invariably  discoloured, 
being  generally  of  a  dark  or  violet  colour ;  its  specific  gravity 
was  increascdj  and  it  did  not  crepitate,  or  at  least  very  feebly, 
when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  The  surface  of  its  section 
was  not  rough  to  the  touch,  and  when  pressed  in  the  hand,  a 
quantity  of  the  mucus  described  above  was  driven  out.  In  some 
cases,  the  postero-inferior  portions  of  one  or  both  lungs  were 
very  dark  coloured,  and  the  finger  could  be  passed  easily  through 
the  substance.  When  the  surface  thus  torn  was  examined,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  granular;  it  resembled  more  a  portion  of 
gangrenous  lung,  except  Ihat  there  was  an  absence  of  fcetor. 
This  last  appearance  was  found  principally  in  very  aged  persons. 
It  was  rare  to  find  any  traces  of  the  second  and  third  stages  of 
ordinary  pneumonia  iu  these  patients ;  but  in  the  young  and 
robust,  who  were  received  into  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital 
from  the  neighbouring  streets,  these  degenerations  of  the  structure 
of  the  lung  wore  observed,  together  witli  the  same  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
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"  In  most  of  the  aged  patients,  the  blood  was  found  dark 
coloured  and  fluid  in  both  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  every 
vessel  where  it  was  examined.  The  cases  in  which  fibrinous 
concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  found  were  very  few, 
and  these  invariably  in  the  young  or  middle-a^ed.  In  the  former 
class  of  patients,  also,  the  lung  occasionally  appeared  to  be  oede- 
matous;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  a  considerable  effusion  of  serum 
had  taken  place  into  the  pleural  cavities.  The  signs  of  recent 
pleuritis  were  very  rare,  but  old  adhesions,  as  might  be  expected 
in  such  subjects,  were  very  commonly  found  between  the  pul- 
monary and  costal  pleura?.  In  one  case  of  a  lunatic,  who  survived 
the  immediate  attack  of  influenza,  tubercles  appeared  to  have 
been  rapidly  developed  in  both  lungs.  In  another  lunatic,  two 
tubercular  cavities  were  found,  in  addition  to  the  state  of  the 
lung  and  air-tubes  already  adverted  to. 

' '  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  of 
those  cases  which  came  under  my  own  management,  I  have  little 
to  say  in  addition  to  what  is  already  so  familiarly  known.  The 
physical  signs  aflbrdcd  by  percussion  and  auscultation  wore 
almost  universally  as  follows : — Dulness,  more  or  less  decidedly 
marked,  in  the  postero- inferior  portions  of  the  lungs  ;  sonorous 
or  some  form  of  bronchial  rale  throughout  the  chest,  or,  what 
was  more  common,  a  mixed  sonorous  and  crepitating  rale,  or 
in  the  latter  stages,  a  muco-crepitating  rale.  The  sputa  were 
seldom  rust-coloured  or  tenacious,  but  rather  resembled  those  of 
bronchitis.  In  many  cases,  the  want  of  power  to  excrete  them 
appeared  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  but  in  others,  the 
morbid  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  appeared  to  have  affected 
the  entire  respiratory  and  circulating  systems,  producing  great 
congestion  of  the  venous  system,  and  a  state  not  unlike  asphyxia. 
The  latter  cases  were  almost  all  among  the  aged  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Industry. 

"  The  appearances  of  the  other  viscera  were  not  such  as  could 
in  any  way  account  for  the  result,  so  often  speedily  fatal ;  so 
that,  so  far  as  one  conld  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  morbid  cause 
appeared  to  have  made  its  priniarj-  impression  on  the  respiratory 
mucous  surface,  thereby  interfering  with  the  proper  aeration  of 
the  blood,  and  inducing  the  changes  in  that  fluid  and  in  the 
atrncturo  of  the  lungs  above  detailed." 

Such  were    the    appearances    observed    by  Dr.  Greene   iu 
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nnmerons  dissections  of  persons  who  died  of  iofloema.  They 
may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  sccoiste,  for  no  one  vas  better 
acquainted  with  pathological  phenomena  than  Dr.  Greene,  and 
ooneeqnently  no  one  better  able  to  foinisfa  Taloable  eridenee  with 
respect  to  the  appreciable  changes  prodnoed  by  iuflaenza  in  the 
pahnonary  and  other  tissues. 

I  have  already  advanced  the  opinion,  that  we  should  not 
hastily  assume  that  influenza  consists  essentially  in  the  morbid 
changes  which  dissection  reveals ;  we  should  examine  evoij  side 
of  the  question,  and  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
alterations  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  not  be,  to  some  extenb 
at  least,  the  consequences  of  the  disease.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  method  we  pursue  in  reasoning  about  the  progress 
and  causes  of  the  symptoms  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  Here  a 
patient  is  seized  with  a  pectoral  affection,  attended  with  cough, 
dyspn(ca,  and  more  or  less  fever.  We  find  certain  rales,  and  the 
expectoration  is  altered  in  quality  and  quantity.  Further,  observ- 
ing a  number  of  such  cases,  we  remark  that  the  danger  is 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  dyspncea  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  rales,  together  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  expectoration.  To  these  the  general  constitutional 
affection,  and  the  probable  results  uf  the  disease,  have  certain 
definite  relations,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  soon  obtained  by 
experience. 

but  these  rales,  and  this  state  of  the  respiration  and  expecto* 
ration,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  arise  from  the  presence  of 
bronchial  inflammation ;  and  to  this  we  refer  all  the  symptoms 
obsened.  On  this  supposition,  too,  we  proceed  in  our  treatment, 
and  the  result  most  commonly  justifies  its  correctness ;  and  we 
have  additional  evidence  of  its  truth  furnished  by  poat-mortem 
examinationa.  Now,  in  such  instances,  the  chain  of  inductive 
evidence  is  complete,  and  we  feel  a  conviction  that  our  practice  is 
founded  on  correct  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  disea«k:'.  But 
bow  different  is  the  case  when  we  assume  that  influenza  is 
caused  by  bronchial  inflammation  !  In  influenza  the  dyspnoea  is 
not  always  proportioned  to  the  bronchitic  affection — nay,  in  some 
eases  we  have  seen  that  difliculty  of  breathing  was  must  urgent 
in  eases  where  the  air  entered  into  all  parts  of  the  lung  with 
facility,  and  where  few  and  unimportant  rales  eristcd.  Again, 
although   the  presence  of   a  copious  viscid  secretion   in   tho 
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bronchial  tubes  was  sare  to  aggravate  dyspnoea,  yet  it  often 
occurred  in  patients  whose  air-pussages  were  very  little,  or  not 
at  all  obstructed  in  this  way.  The  ettecta,  too,  of  remedies,  anti- 
phlogistic, expectorant,  and  derivative,  were  very  different  from 
what  they  would  have  been  had  the  disease  depended  on  a  mere 
bronchitis.  I  have  alreivdy  stated  my  couviction,  that  the  poison 
which  produced  influenza  acted  on  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
and  on  the  pulmonary  nerves  in  particular,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  symptoms  of  bronchial  irritation  and  dyspmea,  to  which 
bronchial  congestion  and  inflammation  were  often  superadded. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  not  singular,  for  I  find  that  it 
has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Peyton  Blakistou,  in  a  short  treatise 
on  influenza  as  it  occurred  at  Birmingham.  He  states  that  his 
researches  have  led  him  to  tlie  conclusion  "  that  influenza  is  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system,  with  its  concomitant  derange- 
ments in  the  organs  of  digestion,  circulation,  &c.,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  nervous  fever,  accompanied  through- 
out its  whole  course  by  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  which  not  uufrequently  amounts  to  congestion,  and 
even  to  inflammation." 

This  distinction  between  influenza  and  feverish  cold  with 
bronchitis  is,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  great  importance, 
and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  influenza, 
for  it  prevents  us  from  placing  our  solo  confidence  in  remedies 
adapted  to  mere  bronchitic  inflammation.  Thus  Dr.  Blakiston 
asserts,  and  most  physicians  will  agree  with  him  in  this  point  at 
least,  that  it  was  often  necessary'  to  have  recourse  to  diffusible 
stimulants  at  the  commencement,  and  to  administer  tonic 
medicines  in  un  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  some  cases,  even  when  dyspnoea  exists,  the  cough  is  hard 
and  dry,  and  the  expectoration  scanty ;  in  others  the  expectoration 
is  copious,  so  as  to  cause  constant  efforts  to  cough  it  up ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  look  at  the  distress  which  patients 
suffer  in  this  respect.  You  will  hear  the  wheezing  of  the  phlegm 
in  the  throat  and  uir-passoges  before  you  enter  the  room,  and  you 
will  see  the  patient  exhausted  by  successive  paroxysms  of  cough, 
and  ineflectual  attempts  to  expectorate.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  vitality  of  the  lung  is  less  injured,  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  system  less  deranged,  the  sputa,  although  copious,  are 
expectorated  with  considerable  facility. 
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The  sputa  bear  conBidt-rable  analogy  to  those  obsened  in 
ordinary  brouchilis.  Tbey  consist  at  first  of  a  greyish  mucaB : 
as  the  disease  proceeds,  they  exhibit  a  globular  appearance,  or 
assume  a  puriform  character,  and  do  not  coalesce.  In  other  cases 
thoy  are  extremely  viscid  and  ropy,  like  solutions  of  gnm  or 
isinglass.  A  remarkable  fact  inith  respect  to  the  sputa  in  influ- 
enza is  that  they  are  very  seldom  mixed  with  air-bubbles.  On 
mentioning  this  to  some  persons  attending  my  class,  I  was  shown 
some  sputa  discharged  by  a  patient  labouring  under  influenza,  iu 
which  there  were  some  air-bubbles ;  this,  however,  is  extremely 
rare.  In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  some  time  ago,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  secretions  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  stated  my  conviction  that  this  subject  had  not  received  as 
yet  the  attention  which  its  acknowledged  importance  demands. 
There  is  one  point  in  particular,  of  which  no  adequate  explanation 
has  as  yet  been  given — namely,  why  it  is  that  in  some  cases  of 
pulmonary  inflammation  the  sputa  are  filled  \vith  air-bubbles, 
while  in  other  instances  there  is  no  appearance  of  air-bubbles 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease  ? 

The  presence  of  air-bubbles  in  the  sputa  has  been  explained 
by  supposing  that  air  becomes  incorporated  with  the  mucus, 
while  it  is  driven  up  and  down  in  the  bronchial  tubes  daring  the 
acts  of  respiration  and  coughing ;  just  as  if  you  shake  a  solution 
of  soap  or  any  other  viscid  fluid  in  a  half  empty  bottle,  it  becomes 
impregnated  with  air-bubbles.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this, 
but  I  think  it  does  not  sufiiciently  explain  the  presence  and  inti- 
mate incorporation  of  air  with  the  sputa  in  certain  affections  of 
the  lung  ;  aud  it  appears  to  mo  that  we  can  scarcely  understand 
this,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  air  and  mucus  are  secreted 
together.  You  are  aware  that  air  is  secreted  by  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  in  some  cases  this  secretion  is 
morbidly  increased,  in  others  morbidly  diminished.  Now,  it  is 
not  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mucous  membrane  may 
secrete  air  and  mucus  together  in  abnormal  quantity ;  aud  that 
this,  rather  than  any  mechanical  agitation,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  intimate  combination  of  air  with  the  expectorated  fluids. 

I  need  scarcely  make  any  observations  on  the  cougb  iu  influenza. 
It  is  in  general  very  troublesome,  particularly  at  night.  Many 
persons  are  not  much  annoyed  by  it  during  the  day,  but  at  uighl 
it  becomes  very  harassing,  and  prevents  them  from  sleeping. 
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When  severe,  it  continues  both  night  and  day ;  and  even  when 
persons  have  recovered  from  the  fever  and  dyspnoon,  and  are  able 
to  go  about,  the  cough  will  continue  extremely  troublesome  :  this 
I  have  observed  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  this  state  medicines 
prove  of  very  Utile  service,  and  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  to 
change  to  a  milJ  country  air.  Cases  of  cough,  iti  which  I  have 
tried  every  remedy  without  success,  and  which  had  resisted  every 
form  of  treatment  iu  the  city,  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  the  salu- 
brious influence  of  change  of  air. 

In  influenza  the  urine  is  generally  much  loaded  with  lithates, 
and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  uro-erethrinc  or  purpurine.  It 
is  red  when  voided,  deposits  a  good  deal  of  sediment,  and  tinges 
the  vessel  in  which  it  lies  with  a  )>ink  film.  It  boars  some 
resemblance  to  the  urine  which  accompanies  arthritic  and  gouty 
afl'ections.  In  very  bad  cases,  this  state  of  the  urine  continues 
up  to  the  period  of  death.  You  recollect  what  I  slated  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  blood ;  it  is  generally  buffed,  even 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  febrile  excitement  in  the  system,  and 
thus  aflbrds  a  very  fallacious  indication.  The  same  observation 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  state  of  urine  and  temperature  of 
the  skin.  I  may  observe  here  that  the  heat  of  the  akin  is  very 
variuldf  ;  it  is  sometimes  very  high,  sometimes  natural :  in  fact, 
like  the  pulse,  it  falls  and  rises  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  at 
certain  times  in  the  day. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels.  I  may  observe  that  in  some  cases  of  influenza 
the  morbid  influence  is  translated  to  the  brain,  and  symptoms  of 
delirium  or  coma  supervene.  Tiaus,  in  two  instances  that  have 
been  communicated  to  me,  the  patients  fell  into  a  state  resem- 
bling coma  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  three  cases 
witnessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Swift,  the  attack  of  influenza  terminated 
in  a  train  of  symptoms  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  delirium 
tremens,  and  requiring  the  use  of  blisters  to  the  head  and  nape 
of  the  neck,  full  doses  of  opium,  purgative  enemata,  wine  and 
the  occasional  use  of  mercurials.  The  patients' complained  of 
great  headache,  noise  in  the  ears,  intolerance  of  light,  and  more 
or  less  sleeplessness  from  the  commencement,  along  with  the 
asual  pulmonary  symptoms.  After  tive  or  six  days  they  became 
excessively  nervous,  lost  all  sleep,  had  continued  subsultus  and 
tremors,  and  talked  very  incoherently,  particularly  at  night. 
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Dnring  the  prevalence  of  the  cerebral  STinptoms,  the  palmonaiy 
affection  partially  or  wholly  disappeared,  bat  returned  a|;ain  in 
Bome  degree  after  the  eabsidence  of  the  delirium.  All  theas 
cases  terminated  faroarably. 

I  believe  I  have  already  remarked  that  many  persons  who  have 
laboured  under  very  severe  pulmonary  symptoms  will  strng^ 
through  the  disease  ;  and  I  may  mention  here,  that  I  have  se«a^^ 
persons  recover  who  have  suffered  from  continued  orthopn«*«^H 
for  three  we«ks.     Still  the  mortality,  particularly  among  the       ' 
aged,  is  very  great ;  and  I  fear  that  we  shall  shortly  have  but 
few  octogenarians  to  tell  the  occurrences  of  the  last  centoiy. 
Indeed,  the  mortality  has  not  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
aged,    for    many    persons   in    the   vigour    of    life    have    sank 
under  the  attack.     There  have  been  several  deaths  among  the 
soldiers  in  our  garrisons,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  state  of 
health  which  our  troops  enjoy,  and   the  skilful  and  judicious 
treatment  of  our  present  army  surgeons. 

In  many  individuals  influenza  has  laid  the  foundation  of  other 
and  very  serious  diseases,  and  this  I  especially  witnessed  in  the 
epidemic  of  1847.  In  some,  the  diseases  so  produced  could  be 
traced  to  the  depressing  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  Thus, , 
Dr.  Mulock  informs  me  that  in  three  cases  which  he  attendc^d, 
relapse  from  exposure  to  cold  terminated  in  insanity,  which  in 
one  of  the  cases  ended  fatally. 

It    now    remains    for    me   to    say  a  few  words  cooceming 
treatment.     First,  as  to  bleeding.     A  great  deal  was  expected  i 
from  general  bleeding,  because  the  disease  was  sudden  and  violent  j 
in  its  onset,  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  seemed  to' 
require  active  measures — such  as  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  by  quick  pulse,  hot 
skin,  and  high-coloured  urine.     This  led  persons  to  expect  much 
benefit  from  venesection.    The  results,  however,  of  its  employmeoi  | 
are,  generally  speaking,  unsatisfactory.     Where  vcnesectiou  was 
employed  promptly  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,    and 
where  it  seemed  to  be  strongly  indicated  by  the  buffed  and  cupped  j 
state  of  the  blood,  even  in  such  cases  it  has  failed  to  afford  any- 
thing like  material  or  permanent  benefit,  or  to  produce  a  decided 
araelionitiou  of  the  existing  symptoms.     The  general  impression 
among  practitioners  in  Dublin  seems  to  be,  that  bleeding  is  doubt- 
ful in  Ita  effects,  if  not  altogether  improper.    I  am  much  inclined 
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to  think  that  bleedinir,  unless  employed  within  the  first  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  will  be  likely  to  do  as  much,  or  more,  harm 
than  good.  Bleeding  on  the  second  or  third  day,  except  to 
relieve  congestion  of  the  lungs,  seems  inadmissible.  The  same 
obsen'atiou  holds  good  with  reference  to  other  diseases.  Thus, 
in  scarlatina,  if  yon  happen  to  be  called  when  the  rigor  commences, 
and  while  the  disease  is  beginning  to  form,  you  will  sometimes 
accomplish  much  good  by  bleeding  your  patient ;  but  after  eighteen 
or  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  venesec- 
tion will  not  do.  On  this  point  I  can  speak  from  experience. 
In  scarlatina,  the  difference  of  a  few  hours  renders  venesection 
inapplicable,  and  even  injurious.  It  is  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  influenza  ;  general  blooding  is  useful  only  in  the  com- 
mencement ;  and  where  the  sj-mptoms  seem  to  demand  it,  it 
should  be  employed  at  least  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Where  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  thu  disease  just 
commencing,  I  bleed  to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces, 
order  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed  and  take  some  aperient,  followed 
by  the  use  of  nitre.  In  this  way,  by  timely  bleeding,  aperients, 
sndorificB,  and  confinement  to  bed,  the  attack  generally  passes 
over  in  two  or  three  days.  I  could  mention  many  instances  of 
the  success  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  In  one  family  I  treated  all 
the  individuals  attacked  in  this  way,  and  I  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  many  eases  of  persona  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  In 
the  case  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was  very  severely  attacked,  I 
succeeded  by  these  means  in  checking  the  disease  at  once.  My 
experience,  therefore,  is,  that  bleeding  is  of  service  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
physician  is  called  in  at  this  period,  I  would  qualify  my  statement 
by  sajTng  that,  as  a  general  measure,  bleeding  in  influenza  is 
seldom  admissible. 

When  you  are  called  on  to  attend  cases,  you  will  most  gener- 
ally find  that  the  patients  have  been  ill  for  two  or  three  days  or 
more ;  and  then  the  only  mode  of  abstracting  blood,  which  you 
can  have  recourse  to  with  safety,  is  by  leeching.  About  eight  or 
ten  leeches  applied  over  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  just  above  the 
sternum,  and  allowed  to  bleed  pretty  freely,  will  prove  very 
serviceable  ;  and  if  you  apply  them  in  the  evening,  you  will  often 
secure  to  your  patient  a  good  night's  rest.  This  plan  of  leeching 
D  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  in  cases  of  tracheo-bronchial  iutlamma- 
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tion,  is  an  excellent  one  :  the  leeches  are  applied  at  a  spot  which 
lies  close  to  the  trachea,  and  particakrly  to  that  point  to  which 
the  irritation  accompanying  bronchitic  afifectiona  is  chiefly  referred. 

By  the  aid  of  leeching,  the  nse  of  aperients  if  necessary,  and 
confinement  to  bed,  with  sndorifics,  yon  trill  frequently  sacceed 
in  removing  the  fever  and  broucbial  inflammation.  Ton  will  de- 
rive much  benefit,  porticolarly  in  the  early  stage  of  inflaenza,  &om 
tartar  emetic  and  nitre ;  bnt  I  mast  say  that  neither  leeching  nor 
tartar  emetic  and  nitre  proves  as  valuable  and  as  efficacioas  in 
indnenza  as  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  Some  of  my  friends,  who  ose 
tartar  emetic  as  a  naoseant  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
inform  me  that  they  have  derived  benefit  from  its  use  ;  and 
others  have  told  me  that  they  have  used  tartar  emetic  and  opium, 
in  the  commencement  and  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  with 
advantage.  I  have  not  employed  the  first  of  these,  but  I  have 
the  latter,  and  with  favourable  results.  Yon  may  therefore,  aft«r 
using  antiphlogistics  for  a  day  or  two,  proceed  to  the  use  of  opiates 
in  combination  with  tartar  emetic  or  nitre.  In  some  cases  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  will  answer  very  well ;  in  others, 
you  will  find  the  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia  better.  A 
mixture,  composed  of  six  ounces  of  almond  emulsion,  a  drachm 
of  nitre,  and  half  a  drachm  or  more  of  the  hquor  muriatis  mor- 
phis,  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  muriate  of  morphia,  which 
possesses  many  of  the  valuable  properties  of  opium  without  its 
defects,  will  serve  to  tranquillize  the  system  and  produce  sleep 
— two  most  important  points  in  a  disease  like  influenza,  connected 
with  increased  nervous  irritability'. 

A  gentleman  on  whom  I  place  much  reliance  tells  me  that  he 
has  treated  many  bad  cases  successfully  with  camphor  mixture, 
tincture  of  opium,  and  tartar  emetic.  I  need  not  mention  the 
various  remedies  which  have  Wen  recommended  in  this  disease 
— as  Mindererus's  spirit,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  ipecacuanha  alone 
or  combined  with  extract  of  conium  and  blue  pill,  and  many  other 
remedies  belonging  to  the  class  of  diaphoretics  or  expectorants. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  serviceable,  but  they  have  all  the  com- 
mon defect  of  producing  less  relief  than  they  usually  do  in  cases 
where  the  pulmonary  afifection  is  simple  and  idiopathic.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  disease  you  find  it  necessary  to  give  stimnlatinj; 
expectorants  and  light  tonics — as  infusion  of  polygala  senega, 
lofusion  of  columba,  &c. 
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One  word  abont  blisters  before  I  conclude.  They  are  nsefol  in 
some  cases,  but  in  many  of  the  severe  ones  they  do  little  or  no 
good,  and  only  add  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  They  do  not 
relieve  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  particularly  the  dyspnoea, 
in  the  manner  you  would  be  prepared  to  expect.  I  do  not  know 
a  more  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  present  disease,  than  the 
failure  of  blisters ;  and  in  many  cases  I  do  not  employ  them 
at  all.  Fomenting  the  trachea  and  chest  with  very  hot  water 
appears  to  be  much  more  serviceable.  This  has  proved  extremely 
valuable  in  many  cases  of  this  as  well  as  other  affections  of  the 
air-passages. 
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THE   CONNEXION   BETWEEN   DISEASES   OF   DirPEIlENT    ORGANS. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  correct  and  available  knowledge  of  hnmaii 
patholouy,  and  to  exteud  the  range  and  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
diagnosis,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  attentively 
the  connexion  between  the  diseases  of  certain  organs  or  systems 
of  the  body.  You  are  aware  that  some  organs,  when  labouring 
under  disease,  are  apt,  after  the  disease  has  continued  some  time, 
to  implicate  other  organs,  giving  rise  to  various  deranged  con- 
ditions, which  are  developed,  sometimes  simultaneously,  but  in 
general  consecutively,  and  in  sequence.  I  have  already  pointed 
oat  several  diseased  actions  thus  associated  together,  each 
forming  a  link  in  the  morbid  chain.  Now  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  study  each  link,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  its 
connexion,  so  as  to  have- a  distinct  conception  of  the  whole. 

Let  me  first  direct  your  attention  to  a  train  of  morbid 
phenomena  sometimes  observed  co-existing  with  arthritic  inflam- 
mation. A  person  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  joints 
gets  an  attack  of  hepatitis,  accompanied  by  jaundice,  and  this  is 
followed  by  urticaria.  I  have  obser\'ed  this  sequence  of  disease 
in  eight  or  nine  cases.  The  first  was  in  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Lower  Mount  Street,  whom  I  attended  with  Dr.  Cheyne.  This 
gentleman,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  was  attacked  with 
arthritic  inflammation  and  fever.  After  he  had  been  about  ten 
days  ill,  he  became  suddenly  jaundiced,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  copious  eruption  of  urticaria  appeared  over  his  body 
and  limbs.  Exactly  the  same  train  of  phenomena,  and  in  a 
similar  order  of  succession,  was  observed  in  a  man  treated  in  the 
Meath  Hospital  in  1832.  A  short  time  before  this,  I  had  been 
attending  a  medical  friend  in  Baggot  Street  who  had  been  affected 
in  the  same  way ;  and  I  mentioned  to  the  class,  as  soon  as  I 
perceived  the  man  was  jaundiced,  that  he  would  most  probably 
get  urticaria.     I   made   a  similar  prcdiotioQ  in  a  case  which 
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occtured  recently  in  our  wards,  and  it  was  verified  by  the  event. 
Now  this  is  not  a  mere  fortuitous  occurrence ;  the  various 
symptoms  must  be  connected  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
It  is  interesting  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  it  is  besides  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  the  practising  physician ;  it  enables  him 
to  predict  the  appearance  and  form  of  disease,  and  inspires  his 
patient  with  confidence  in  his  opinions  and  judjjment. 

Since  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  connexion  between 
these  three  diseases,  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  several  other 
instances  in  which  they  appeared  thus  associated  together.  A 
circumstance  so  remarkable  desenes  to  be  stadicd  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  facts  are 
supplied  by  physiology  and  pathology  capable  of  throwing  some 
light  upon  this  hitherto  unobserved  and  uncultivated  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  nothing  has  been  longer  recognized  by  physicians, 
as  an  established  fact,  than  the  intimate  sympathy  which  exists, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  between  the  digestive  organs  and 
the  skin.  Now,  acute  hepatitis  always  produces  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  and  wo  may 
therefore  consider  its  connexion  with  urticaria  in  the  same  way 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the  cases,  so  frequently 
observed,  in  which  certain  sorts  of  lish  have  produced  serious 
symptoms  of  indigestion  followed  by  nettle  rash.  The  associa- 
tion between  these  two  diseases  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by 
the  fact,  that  when  fish  taken  as  food  exerts  a  poisonous  efi'ect  on 
the  system,  it  frequently  produces  not  merely  violent  stomach 
and  bowel  complaint,  but  also  iutlammation  of  the  joints  and 
rheumatic  pains.  If  I  can  establish  this,  you  will  allow  that  the 
connexion  between  arthritis,  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
orticaria  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  fortuitous,  and  depending 
on  tho  accidental  concurrence  of  causes  having  no  determinate 
relation ;  but  must  bo  looked  on  as  owing  to  and  arising  from 
the  operation  of  some  fixed  law,  which  regulates  and  originates, 
this  development  of  morbid  actions  in,  if  not  a  frequent,  at  least 
an  uniform  mode  of  succession. 

The  Otaheitan  eel  (puhhe  pirre  rowte)  produces,  when  eaten,  a 
most  copious  scarlet  eruption  of  the  skin — most  probably  urticaria 
^-and  occasions  ttulden  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  together  with 
swelling  of  the  extremities,  hands  and  feet;  the  pain  felt  in  the 
limbs  is  so  excruciating  that  the  patient  becomes  quite  frantic. 
VOL.  I.  33 
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I  may  remark  here,  that  this  and  many  other  species  of  iisli 
which  act  as  poisons  on  the  system,  give  rise  very  speoJDy  to 
paralysis  of  the  extremities.  Yon  will  find  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol,  iv.  p.  39G,  in  an  excellent 
review  of  Dr.  Chisholm's  work  on  the  poison  of  fish,  on  account 
of  the  effects  produced  by  eating  the  Munena  conger,  the  follow- 
inj»  jiussafre  :  "  In  the  course  of  the  following  night  they  were  all 
seized  with  violent  griping  and  cholera,  together  with  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  the  lower  extremities,  attended  with  violent  convulsive 
twitches,  and  fuiutiugs.  They  all  perceived  a  brassy  taste  iu 
the  mouth,  and  a  rawness  of  the  oesophagus,  as  if  it  had  been 
excoriated.  These  symptoms  continued  to  afflict  the  negroes 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  terminated  in  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities.  After  suffering  for  several  months,  they  recovered 
with  difficulty." 

Werllioff,  as  cited  by  my  friend  Dr.  Autenrieth  in  a  book*  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  research,  gave  a  case  where  the  Gadus 
{eglesinus  aseUua  produced  a  violent  affection  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  together  with  urticaria.  Urticaria,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
paraplegia,  are  said,  by  the  same  author,  to  be  frequently  ob- 
served in  consequence  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  gray  snapper. 
Foster  relates  a  similar  train  of  accidents  produced  by  eating 
th(>  Spurus  pargus  (porgee).  In  short,  I  could  bring  forward 
citation  after  citation  in  proof  of  the  truth  above  advanced  ;  but 
I  liftve  done,  for  enough  has  been  already  said  to  establish  the 
point  in  question. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  digestive  organs 
is  often  intimately  as.sociated  with  urticaria,  it  remains  to  prove 
that  H  similar  cormexion  exists  between  hepatitis — the  cause  of 
the  dcrangomont  in  the  digestive  organs  in  the  case  before  us — 
and  arthritis.  Everyone  has  observed  how  frequently  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints  becomes  iu  its  course  complicated  with  inflam- 
matory affections  of  internal  viscera.  In  general  those  viscera 
whose  component  tissues  are  most  similar  to  the  articular  are 
tlio  organs  affected.  Hence  the  heart  and  pericardium  are  so 
often  attmrked  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fevers.  It  sometimes 
liajipens,  however,  although  less  frequently,  that  the  internal 
organ  attacked  has  little  analogy  in  point  of  tissue  with  the  joints. 
Thus,  in  rheumatism  and  in  gout,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the 
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lungs,  or  the  liver  may  become  engaged ;  and  of  these  none, 
perhaps,  so  frequently  as  the  liver.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  we  consider  how  intimately  the  digestive  function  is 
connected  with  arthritic  iufliimmation,  which  is  indeed  generally  i 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  welt-marked  symptoms  of  hepatic ' 
and  stomach  complaints.  Indeed  almost  all  medicines  that 
afford  relief  in  arthritis  are  attended  with  well-marked  symptoms 
of  their  ha^'ing  acted  upon  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  caual 
and  liver.  Thus  colchicum  seldom  diminishes  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  antil  it  produces  copious  bilious 
evacuations. 

There  is  another  sequence  of  disease,  not  nn frequently  observed, 
but  of  which  the  connexion  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed  by 
any  writer,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  About  two  years  since  I 
was  consulted  by  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  ill  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  history  of  his  case  from  the  commence- 
ment was  this : — Three  years  previously  ho  had  venereal — uaed 
and  abused  mercury,  was  exposed  to  cold,  and  got  periostitis. 
He  now  got  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  used  mercury  a 
second  time,  obtained  some  relief,  and  then  relapsed  again ; 
finally,  after  having  used  mercury  three  or  four  times,  he  was 
attacked  with  mercurial  cachexy,  became  weak  and  emaciated ; 
the  periostitis  degenerated  into  ostitis,  producing  superficial  caries 
and  nodes  of  a  bad  character  ;  he  had  exfoliation  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  rupia,  and  was  reduced  to  a  most  miserable 
state.  Under  my  care  the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared  ;  he 
recovered  to  all  appearance,  and  even  got  fat.  He  then  caught 
cold,  and  relapsed  again.  At  last  his  liver  became  engaged  ;  he 
was  attacked  again  with  hj'pertrophy  of  the  liver,  ascites,  and 
jaundice,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Here,  then,  we  have  venereal,  abuse  of  mercury,  poriostitic 
inflammation,  abuse  of  mercury  followed  by  exacerbation  of  the 
periostitis  and  establishment  of  mercurial  cachexy  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  case  is  wound  up  with  hypertrophy  of  the  liver. 
This  was  the  first  case  in  which  I  had  observed  this  conca  tenatiou 
of  diseases ;  since  that  period  I  have  seen  a  similar  train  of 
morbid  phenomena  twice  in  private  practice  and  once  in  hospital. 
First,  we  have  abuse  of  mercury,  then  periostitic  inflammation 
and  mercurial  cachexy,  and  the  scene  is  closed  by  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.     Now  I  do  not  look  npon  this  sequence  as 
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merely  fortuitoua.  The  diseased  actions  are,  I  think,  related  ai 
cause  and  effect,  and  each  successive  condition  is  consequent  or 
the  previous  one. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  raention  here  some  curious  circum- 
stances observed  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.   While 
this  gentleman's  liver  was  enlarging,  there  was  no  tenderness 
of  the  right  hypochondrium  on  pressure.     I  have  observed  the 
same  absence  of  tenderness  in  all  the  cases  of  this  description  I 
have  witnessed.     The  gentleman  could  bear  pressure  over  the 
hepatic  region  without  any  inconvenience,  and  yet  the  liver  waa 
ao  enormously  increased  in  size,  that  its  inferior  margin  extended^ 
almost  down  to  the  pelvis.     What  is  equally  remarkable,  he  had 
no  fever,  and  the  tongue  was  perfectly  clean  and  moist  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  hepatic  affection.     Li  my  observations  on  a 
case  in  the  fever  ward,  I  remarked  a  few  days  since  that  soma 
persons  were  too  hasty  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  state  of  the 
tongue  as  to  the  existence  of  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 
I  shall  not  touch  on  this  point,  however,  at  present,  and  shall 
merely  observe  that  this  gentleman's  tongue  was  perfectly  clean  and 
moist,  notwithstanding  the  morbid  condition  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  liver.     Another  curious  circumstance  was  that  during  the 
hepatic  affection  digestion  appeared  to  go  on  very  well,  at  least 
so  fur  as  the  formation  and  due  expulsion  of  feces  are  concerned. 
The  alvino  evacuations  were  regular,  and  the  matter  dis(!harged 
presented  the  form  and  consistence  of  that  which  is  passed  by  a 
person  in  good  health.    But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  it  to  which 
my  attention  was  first  directed  by  the  patient,  who  waa  an  intelli- 
gent and  observant  person.     The  cylinder  of  fwc&l  matter  was 
composed  of  parts  differing  in  colour  and  appearance :  two  or 
three   inches  consisted  of  palo    clay-coloured   substance  ;    and 
immediately  after  this  another  portion,  of  about  the  same  length, 
was  observed,  presenting  the  ordinarj*  bilious  or  brown  colour 
of  natural  excrement :   and  then  again  another  mass  of  clay- 
coloured  matter,  without  any  obvious  trace  of  bile.     This  ap- 
pearance I  have  now  frequently  witnessed ;   and  the  inference 
to  bo  drawn  from  it  is  this, — that  in  such  forms   of  hopat'  " 
disease  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  performed,  as  it  were? 
intermittently:  it  secretes  bile  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
digestive  process,  then  stops,  and  then  secretes  again. 

This  peculiarity  is  noticed  in  many  diseases  of  the  liver  ; 
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it  is  important  to  remark,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  rationale 
of  these  hepatic  affections,  that  in  no  disease  of  the  liver  is 
this  symptom  more  frequently  observed  than  in  the  scrofuloos. 
Scrofulous  disease  of  the  liver  is  that  state  in  which  there  is 
an  increase  of  size  in  the  organ,  with  induration  aud  impurfect 
secretion,  but  without  any  remarkable  tcndernoas.  This  condition 
in  children  is  accompanied  by  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs, 
fretfulness,  emaciation,  loss  of  sleep,  aud  impaired  nutrition. 
The  little  patient  becomes  what  is  termed  "  pot-bellied,"  and 
labours  under  thirst,  debility,  aud  febrile  excitement.  This  has 
been  frequently  called  remitteut  fever,  and  disease  of  the  mes- 
enteric glands,  but  in  my  opinion  unjustly.  It  is  only  a  form  of 
general  cachexy  connected  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  aiTocting 
secretion  and  nutrition  in  general,  and  the  digestive  and  biliary 
systems  in  particular.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  imagine  that 
in  this  form  of  disease  the  liver  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  train 
of  morbid  phenomena ;  it  is  merely  affected  in  common  with 
other  organs,  and  forms  only  an  individual  feature  in  the  group 
of  symptoms. 

Now,  in  this  form  of  scrofulous  cachexy,  where  you  have 
diarrhoea,  emaciation,  fever,  thirst,  and  restlessness,  the  liver  is 
frequently  affected  in  the  manner  already  described ;  and  in  the  loose 
stools  of  such  a  child  you  will  tiud  one  part  bilious,  another  part 
clay-coloured ;  they  will  be  yellow  this  day,  aud  pale  the  next, 
accordingly  as  the  liver  secretes  bile  or  suspends  its  functions. 
But  in  this  instance,  I  repeat  that  the  liver  is  only  one  of  many 
organs  afl'ected  by  the  same  general  cachexy.  Could  we  ascertain 
the  derangements  of  other  secreting  organs  with  the  same  facility, 
it  is  very  probable  wo  should  find  similar  evidences  of  the  morbid 
influence  which  perviwles  the  whole  system. 

This  view  of  the  question  shows  that  you  are  not  to  expect  to 
succeed  in  removing  the  disease  by  the  use  of  calomel  or  any  other 
mercurial  preparation.  Many  of  those  persons  whose  practice 
is  little  better  than  routine,  when  called  to  treat  a  case  of  this 
description  first  examine  or  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  alvine 
evacuations,  and  fixing  on  the  single  symptom  of  deficiency  of  bile, 
immediately  prescribe  calomel  to  be  repeated  or  continued  until  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  is  established  ;  but  they  forget  that  this  state 
of  the  biliary  system  dejHL'nds  on  the  general  state  of  health,  and 
that  the  absence  of  the  bile  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause 
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affection  as  a  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  mercury.  We  found 
him  greatly  emaciated,  and  laboaring  under  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  with  commencing  ascites.  He  had  also  great 
determination  of  blood  to  the  abdomen, diarrhoea,  and  hemorrhoids. 
By  strict  attention  to  his  bowels,  a  well-regulated  diet,  change  of 
air,  and  the  use  of  taraxacum,  coninm,  and  hydriodato  of  potash, 
he  was  ultimately  cured  after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  the  liver  had  grown  to  an  enormous  size.  I  may 
state  that  he  is  at  present  in  good  healtl),  and  that  the  liver  is 
nearly  reduced  to  its  natural  dimensions  :  this  gentleman's  age 
is  about  four-and-twenly. 

I  observed  one  circumstance  in  the  progress  of  this  case  which 
is  worth  noting.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  papular  form 
of  purpura,  accompanied  by  much  tingling  and  itchiness,  and 
answering  to  the  description  given  of  Purpura  urticans.  This 
peculiar  eruption  was  very  troublesome  at  night,  and  formed 
several  successive  crops  which  altogether  lasted  a  month.  It 
occupied  the  extremities  upper  and  lower,  and  was  very  abun- 
dant on  the  latter.  The  gentleman  wore  a  bandage  to  relievo 
a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  left  leg.  Now  the  eruption 
never  appeared  in  the  parts  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
bandage,  although  it  was  very  thicli  immediately  below  and 
above  these  parts. 

I  may  observe  that  it  is  entirely  as  the  result  of  the  cachectic 
habit,  this  enlargement  of  tbe  liver  which  I  hiive  now  been  speak- 
ing of  is  observed.  I  have  assumed  this  principle  as  the  basis 
of  my  argument,  and  I  think  it  is  founded  in  fact  and  truth.  It 
is  also  curious  to  observe  that  the  same  cachectic  state  which 
gives  rise  to  emaciation  and  decay  of  the  body  generally  occasions 
hj-pertrophy  of  some  particular  organ.  What  we  most  commonly 
obsene  in  such  conditions  is  general  wasting  of  the  system ■ 
accompanied  by  increased  morbid  nutrition  in  certain  organs. 
This  appeai-3  to  be  the  general  law.  You  perceive  that  in  the 
explanation  I  have  given,  I  have  supposed  that  enlarged  Jiver  is 
the  result  of  a  general  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  recollect  that  this  state  may  be  brought  on  by  the 
injudicious  exhibition  of  mercury,  or  by  carrying  mercurialization 
farther  than  the  constitution  will  bear.  In  this  instance  we  are 
compelled  to  allow  that  our  practice  may  furnish  weapons  to  be 
turned  against  us  by  the  disciples  of  homeopathy.    It  cannot, 
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however,  be  denied  that  the  immoderate  use  of  mercury  has  been 
productive  of  liver  disease.  The  late  Mr.  Hewson  pointed  oat 
this  to  the  attention  of  those  who  visited  the  Lock  Hospital  whila 
nnder  bis  care.  At  this  period  it  was  the  custom  to  salivate 
every  patient,  and  keep  him  under  the  full  mercorial  inflaence 
for  a  month  or  two  ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that,  just  as  the 
mercurial  course  was  finisbed,  tbe  patient  got  disease  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  Were  I  inclined  to  theorize,  I  might  perhaps 
offer  some  fanciful  hj-pothesis  in  explanation  of  this  occurrence, 
and  migbt  trace  some  connexion  between  the  stimulant  effects  of 
mercury  on  the  liver,  and  the  subsequent  hypertrophy.  I  shall, 
however,  content  myself  at  present  with  noticing  tbe  fact,  and 
leave  the  explanation  to  my  juniors,  who  always  explain  matters, 
according  to  my  observation,  much  more  readily  than  their 
seniors. 

There  are  also  other  diseased  states  of  the  system  in  which  we 
have  enlargement  and  morbid  alteration  of  the  liver.  I  can  point 
out  to  you  four  different  states  of  the  system  in  which  hypertrophy 
and  disease  of  tbe  liver  form  one  of  the  results  of  tbe  general 
affection  of  tbe  Bvstem.  Tbe  next  of  these  to  which  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  is  scarlatina.  Those  who  bave  attended  Ibo  wards 
during  the  past  month  have  seen  examples  of  this.  We  have 
observed  during  tbe  past  week  two  patients  labouring  under  scar- 
latina, who  got  disease  of  tbe  liver  and  jaunilice.  One  of  the 
patients,  a  little  boy,  was  attacked  with  tbe  disease  in  an 
extremely  violent  foi-m,  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  a  very 
remarkable  eruption.  In  a  few  hours  after  tbe  exanthema  ap- 
peared the  entire  cutaneous  surface  was  dyed  of  a  brilUant  red ; 
in  fact,  tbe  skin  looked  as  if  it  bud  been  puintod  over,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  spot  free.  In  cases  of  tbis  kiud  tbe  violence  of 
tbe  cutiiuoous  iuUammalion  is  sutticieut  to  kill,  without  any  other 
unfavourable  complication ;  and  tbe  patient  seldom  lives  more 
than  three  or  four  days.  Yon  observed  in  this  case  the  whole 
epidermis  peeled  off.  But  what  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
is,  that  this  boy  after  two  days  bad  evident  symptoms  of  disease 
and  enlargement  of  tbe  liver.  A  young  mau  in  the  same  ward  had 
also  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  but  iu  u  milder  form.  On  the  third 
day  bo  likewise  got  inflammation  of  tbe  hvor,  but  was  cored  by 
general  and  local  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

In  u  previous  lecture  I  havo  expkined  to  you  that  scorlatiiu  la 
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ono  of  those  diseases  in  which  a  train  of  unfavourable  sequels 
are  apt  to  remain  after  the  removal  of  the  original  complaint. 
Persona  after  recovering  from  the  exanthematous  fever  will  some- 
times get  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  instead  of  convalescing, 
become  restless  and  feverish  towards  evening,  have  an  irritable 
jerking  pulse,  hot  skin,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
diminished  urinary  secretion,  and  finally  become  dropsical. 
Now,  from  observing  the  supervention  of  hepatic  disease  in  such 
cases,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  liver;  and  I  never  omit  making  an  examina- 
tion of  that  organ  when  called  to  treat  those  symptoms  which 
are  looked  upon  as  the  sequeliB  of  scarlatina.  In  many  of  these 
patients  I  have  found  the  liver  iu  a  state  of  inflammation  of 
rather  a  chronic  character,  and  without  any  of  that  remarkable 
pain  or  tenderness  which  characterizes  acute  hepatitis.  But  still 
it  was  iudamed,  as  proved  by  the  benefit  derived  from  local  anti- 
phlogistic means;  and,  moreover,  its  condition  appeared  to  retard 
and  prevent  convalescence. 

Not  long  since  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  intelligent  practitioner, 
who  was  attending  a  case  of  this  description,  and  had  tried  a 
variety  of  remedies  without  any  benefit,  was  very  much  surprised 
when  I  drew  down  the  bed-clothes  and  showed  him  that  the  liver 
was  diseased.  He  had  not  thought  of  the  existence  of  anything 
like  hepatic  affection,  and  was  very  ranch  surprised  that  his 
treatment  had  proved  so  iuetfectual.  By  the  use  of  leeches  to 
the  right  hvpochondrium,  the  employment  of  mercory,  and  a 
proper  regulation  of  diet,  the  patient  was  soon  relieved,  and  the 
fever,  thirst,  and  anasarca  quickly  disappeared.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  hepatic  afl'ectiou  is  the  result  of  the  general  inflam- 
matory diathesis  superinduced  by  scarlatina.  You  are  all  aware 
that  nothing  is  more  common  after  scarlatina  than  iutlammution 
of  various  organs.  Thus  some  persons  are  attacked  with  pleuritis, 
some  with  pneumonia,  others  with  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
Many  persons  continue  in  a  valetudinary  state  after  the  eruption 
had  declined  ;  they  do  not  convalesce  according  to  our  expecta- 
tions ;  the  pulse  remains  rather  quicker  than  natural ;  the  bowels 
are  deranged ;  the  appetite  bad  ;  thirst  urgent ;  and  urine  scanty. 
In  many  of  these  cases  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  species  of 
chronic  hepatitis  going  on,  which  keeps  up  the  foverishnoss,  and 
retards  coavalescence.     This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  to 
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which  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  draw  your  attention,  bccaua 
even  the  latest  WTiters  on  scarlatina  have  either  entirely  omitt« 
or  very  insufBcieutly  noticed  it. 

There  is  another  organ  whose  morbid  affections  frequently 
implicate  the  liver ;  I  allude  hero  to  the  heart.     I  have  alread| 
spoken  of  certain  cachectic  states,  in  which  the  liver  becomoj 
enlarged  and  hypertrophied  as  the  result  of  the  general  derange 
ment  of  the  system.     In  the  present  case  the  hypertrophy  an^ 
disease  of  the  liver  originate  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  heart  | 
this  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  hepatic  derangement.     You  hav 
an  example  of  it  at  present  in  the  chronic  ward,  in  the  case 
a  poor  man  labouring  under  bronchitis  of  long  standing,  with' 
disease  of  the  heart,  dropsy,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.     Iu_ 
cases  of  this  description  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  deter'j 
mine  in  what  organ  the  morbid  sequence  commences ;  for  wher 
many  diseases  co-exist,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  they  ar 
related  to  each  other   as  cause  and  effect.     I  have,  however 
had  several  opportunities  of  observing  the  progress  of  the  disoag 
from  the  commencement,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  diflcrea| 
organs  become  successively  implicated. 

Some  time  ago  there  occurred  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
form  of  hepatic  affection  in  a  relative  of  mine,  aged  14,  who,  iu 
consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  was  attacked  with  rheumatii 
inflammation  of  the  joints  of  a  very  intense  character.     Owing  to" 
a  want  of  proper  care,  the  disease  was  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
and  metastasis  to  the  pericardium  took  place.     I  happened 
be  out  of  town  at  the  time,  and  he  had  no  advice  or  assistanc 
for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.     Pericarditis  of  a  violent  cliuracte 
became  developed,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  energetic  treat 
ment  that  he  escaped  with  his  life.     He  had  pericarditis  wit 
effusion,  and  all  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  carditis. 
Alter  the  acute  symptoms  were  removed,  the  signs  of  adhesion 
of  the  pericardium,  hypertrophy,  and  partial  valvular  diseji 
continued  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  heart's  action  was  iuvariablj 
accompanied  by  a  loud  bruit  de  soufflet.    These  affections  wer 
followed  by  dyspnoea  and  increased  action  of  the  heart.     But  thij 
was  not  all.     He  next  got  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  anij 
finally  chronic  hepatitis  with  enlargement.      The  liver  grew  to 
very  considerable  size ;  it  continued  to  enlai-ga  for  about  aerej 
mouths;  and  altogether  he  laboured  under  a  chronic  form 
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hepatitis  for  more  than  a  year.     At  last  the  disease  yielded  to 
treatment,  and  he  recovered  completely. 

This  yoa  will  say  was  a  fortunate  termination  ;  bat  in  young 
persons  the  powers  of  nature  often  act  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  in  remedying  or  removing  disease,  and  cures  are  some- 
times effected  in  such  patients  which  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to 
expect  in  persons  advanced  iu  life.  After  having  laboured  under 
a  long  train  of  diseases,  and  Laving  continued  an  invalid  for 
nearly  five  years,  this  young  gentleman  at  last,  owing  to  his 
youth  and  favourable  constitution,  surmounted  all  his  maladies, 
and  is  at  present  as  strong  and  healthy  as  any  person  I  ami 
acquainted  with.  In  this  instance  the  chronic  hepatitis  was  the 
result  of  the  pericarditis  which  formed  the  tirst  link  in  the  chain  ; 
and  for  the  space  of  a  year  this  young  gentleman  continued  to 
labour  under  an  affection  of  the  Uvcr,  the  result  of  disease 
commencing  in  the  heart.  This  is  a  morbid  sequence  very 
frequently  observed.  You  have  pericarditis  accompanied  by 
intiammatiou  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  partial  disease 
of  the  valves,  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  substance,  and  then 
enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver.  This  is  a  very  common 
complication,  and  deserves  your  most  particular  attention. 
When  you  see  a  patient  whose  appearance  indicates  disease  of 
the  heart — who  has  swelling  of  the  face,  dyspnoea,  lividity  of  the 
lips,  and  turgescence  of  the  cutaneous  vessels — in  fact,  that 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance  which  at  once  informs  the 
practised  observer  that  the  patient  is  labouring  under  disease  of  the 
heart,  you  should  not  neglect  to  inquire  after  the  condition  of  the 
liver,  for  iu  such  cases  it  is  very  frequently  in  a  state  of  chronic 
disease.  I  pointed  out  this  circumstance  some  time  since  in  the 
case  of  a  lato  surgeon,  Mr.  M.,  and  directed  tbo  attention  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  to  the 
liver,  in  which  oo  one  hud  suspected  the  existence  of  disease. 
Recollect,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
jou  will  also,  on  examination,  find  disease  of  the  liver  produced, 
aa  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  disease  of 
the  heart ;  at  least,  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  case  in  which  the 
hepatic  affection  had  the  initiative,  and  seemed  to  have  brought 
ou  the  organic  affection  of  the  heart.  In  Mr.  M.'a  case  and 
Beverul  others  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  from  the 
fiommencemeut,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  of  the  liver  was 
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secondary,  and  that  the  morbid  seqoenoe  commenced  with  the 
heart.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  disease  of  the  liver  may  give 
rise  to  a  functional  derangement  of  the  heart ;  for  whatevei 
impairs  secretion  and  deranges  digestion  will  give  rise  to  palpi 
tions,  tendency  to  syncope,  and  other  phenomena  of  fouctional 
disease  of  the  heart ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  example  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  liver. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  be  aware  of  this  complication 
for  in  treating  the  disease  of  the  heart  yon  must  also  attend  Ut 
the  hepatic  affection,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  aggravate  and 
con6rm  the  cardiac  symptoms.  This  affection,  however,  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  acute,  or  even  subacute  hepatitis.  Then 
is  scarcely  any  pain  of  the  side  or  tenderness  present,  and  tha' 
patient  is  not  always  jaundiced ;  it  appears  to  be  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  congestion,  causing  hypertrophy  and  chronio^^H 
morbid  growth.  I  shall  not,  however,  speak  too  positively  on^^ 
the  Btibject,  as  the  difference  between  hypertrophy  and  inflamma- 
tion of  a  low  and  obscure  character  cannot  be  easily  detormiued. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  I  am  now  discussing  h»s  been 
taken  up  by  so  able  an  observer  as  Dr.  Bright,  who,  in  the  third 
number  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  p.   605,  has  made  some 

excellent  remarks  on  the  inliuence  of  heart  disease  in  producing i 

congestion  of  the  liver. 

There  is  onother  disease  in  which  derangement  of  the  Hvej 
is  a  common  symptom,  and  I  bring  it  forward  chiefly  for  tha 
purpose  of  rendering  the  subject  under  discussion  more  complotej 
as  it  is  an  occurrence  well  known  to  the  practitioners,  and 
sufficiently  dwelt  on  in  medical  books.  I  allude  to  that  affectior 
of  the  liver  which  is  observed  in  cases  of  intermittent  feverj 
Ague  frequently  produces  a  powerful  determination  to  interna 
organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  if  treated  badl}'  ot 
unsuccessfully,  is  apt  to  bring  on  disease  of  the  liver.  The 
organ  becomes  congested,  hypertrophied,  and  indurated,  anJ 
presents  a  condition  somewhat  analogons  to  that  which  super- 
venes on  disease  of  the  heart,  or  results  from  the  cachectic  stat 
of  constitution  produced  by  mercury  or  scrofula. 

The  next  form  of  organic  derangement  which  I  shall  brieflj 
toQcb  on  is  that  of  the   spleen.    It  is  of  advantage  to  placfl 
cognate  affections  beside  each  otlier  for  the  purpose  of  r 
son;    by  doing  so  we  frequently  derive  many  instruct         i  i,lj 
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'nsefal  analogies.  Besides,  we  have  had  a  remarkable  case  of 
enlargomeut  of  the  splceu  in  our  wards  at  the  same  time  we  had 
the  cases  of  hepatic  disease  to  which  I  have  alladed. 

The  circumstances  under  which  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
takes  place  differ  in  many  points  from  those  which  determine 
hypertrophy  of  the  liver.  We  have  hat  few  examples  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  spleen,  while  the  cases  in  which  enlargement  and 
congestion  of  that  organ  take  place  are  numerous.  From  the 
peculiarity  of  its  anatomical  structure,  the  spleen  is  very  apt 
to  become  suddenly  enlarged.  Like  the  liver,  it  may  become 
indurated  and  hypertropbicd  from  intermittent  or  from  some 
general  disease  affecting  the  system,  and  thus  lead  to  a  train  of 
secondary  phenomena,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  dropsy. 
But  there  is  one  peculiar  symptom  attoudiug  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  which  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of 
the  class  as  observed  at  least  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  of 
which  wo  had  an  excellent  specimen  in  the  patient  under  treat- 
ment in  the  chronic  ward. 

The  history  of  this  symptom  is  the  more  curious  as  showing 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  disease 
at  very  distant  periods  of  time.  This  is  sceu  by  comparing  the 
most  recent  descriptions  of  Indian  splenitis,  as  given  in  an  able 
analysis  of  Voight'a  work  on  the  spleen,  in  the  British  and 
Forei<jn  Medical  Review,  and  the  description  of  enlargement  and 
disease  of  the  spleen  given  by  Aretceus.  The  ancients,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  now  considered  as  authorities  to  be  followed  either  in 
pathology  or  practice  ;  for  they  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
most  important  facts  connected  with  the  healthy  and  diseased 
states  of  the  human  body.  In  consequence  of  their  iuaccurato 
anatomical  notions,  they  wore  unable  to  appreciate  or  describe 
many  of  those  details  which  now  enrich  the  domain  of  patho- 
logical anatomy;  their  writings,  however,  are  invaluable  in  many 
respects,  as  containing  admirable  descriptions  of  disease  which 
still  continue  to  affect  the  human  body,  and  as  recording  certain 
groups  of  symptoms  which  are  still  associate<l.  A  comparison  of 
their  descriptions  with  those  of  modern  times  cannot  fail  to  be 
extremely  curious,  and  may  even  prove  highly  instructive  ;  for  if 
we  find  that  certain  internal  affections  have,  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity  to  the  present  period,  been  generally  accompanied  by 
peculiar  derangements  of  distant  parts,  wo  arc  authorized  ia. 
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considering  this  connexion  to  be  something  more  than  acci- 
deutul,  and  consequently  we  may  be  led  to  discover  relations 
between  organs  generally  believed  to  be  qnit«  unconnected  with 
each  other. 

Thns,  some  time  since  I  had  three  patients  in  succession  nnder 
my  care,  who  laboured  under  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
who  were  all  affected  with  a  similar  sort  of  cachexy,  and  had  all 
the  same  affection  of  the  skin — namely,  superficial  ulceration  of 
the  legs.  This  coincidence  forcibly  arrested  my  attention,  and  I 
was  still  more  struck  with  the  observation  on  finding  that  Aretaeus 
had  noticed  this  very  circumstance  in  his  admirable  description 
of  splenitis.  "  If  (says  he)  the  spleen  does  not  suppurate,  bat 
becomes  chronically  enlarged,  then  the  patients  lose  their  ap- 
petite and  become  cachectic,  swollen,  and  of  an  unnatural  colour, 
while  the  surface  of  the  body  manifests  a  disposition  to  ulcerate, 
particularly  on  the  legs :  the  ulcers  are  hollow,  round,  livid, 
sanious,  and  difficult  to  heal."  This  description  agrees  precisely 
with  the  cases  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  it  coincides 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the  account  lately  given  by 
Dr.  Voight,  of  chronic  disease  of  the  spleen  as  it  occurs  in  India. 
He  observes  that  the  cachexy  connected  with  the  Splenalgia 
Bengalensis  freqently  manifests  itself  by  a  tendency  to  ulceration ; 
the  disposition  to  which  is  so  great,  that  leech  bites  and  blisters 
occasionally  give  rise  to  foul  or  phagedenic  ulcers,  which  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  where  the  patient  has  used  mercury  and 
is  residing  in  a  swampy  district,  will  sometimes  run  on  to  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  also  curious  that  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
as  given  by  Voight,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  detailed  by 
Aretaeus ;  and  both  writers  correspond  in  their  statements  as  to 
the  ago  and  habits  of  life  of  persons  most  liable  to  this  disease, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  season  of  the  year 
most  favourable  to  its  production.  This  agreement  between 
authors  separated  from  each  other  by  so  many  centuries,  and 
who  describe  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  different  regions  and 
among  different  races  of  mankind,  is  extremely  curious,  and 
exhibits  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  identity  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  produced  by  the  same  causes. 

From  the  observations  I  have  made  in  this  lecture,  yon  must 
perceive  the  advantage  the  physician  gains  from  a  knowledge  of 
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this  connexion  between  the  diseases  of  different  organs,  how 
much  precision  it  adds  to  his  practice,  and  what  facility  it  gives 
prognosis.  Additional  investigations  are  much  wanted  on  this 
subject ;  but  based,  as  to  prove  useful  they  must  be,  on  the 
accumulation  of  facts  derived  from  experience,  much  di£5culty 
lies  in  the  way  of  their  being  undertaken. 
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temps  de  s'inquieter  un  peu  do  savoir  ce  que  prodtiit  cos  degene- 
rations elles  raemes,  en  etudiont  seriouseraent  les  caractercs,  la 
marcbe,  et  la  tendance  des  acts  vitaux  qui  les  preparent,  et  qui 
les  produisent  reelment." 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  local  inflammation  depending 
on  a  constitutional  cause  not  sufficiently  noticed,  namely,  that 
certain  affections  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  remarkably  fugitive 
and  transient.  Wo  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  process  of  in- 
flammation, whether  common  or  specific,  as  one  which  generally 
lasts  for  some  days  ;  but  it  occasionally  happens,  that  a  peculiar 
diathesis  will  give  rise  to  local  aff'cctiona  having  the  characters  of 
inflammation,  and  which  run  their  course  and  terminate  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.  This  observation,  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  connected  with  the 
general  habit,  will  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  anomalies  which 
strike  us  occasionally  in  the  study  of  constitutional  maladies. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind  that  came  under  my  notice 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  florid  healthy-looking  boy,  aged  six 
years,  in  whom,  on  attentive  examination,  I  was  led  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  scrofulous  taint.  At  the  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
subject  to  a  sudden  and  rapid  formation  of  bumps,  or  tumors, 
on  various  parts  of  his  body — sometimes  on  his  arms,  sometimes 
on  his  legs,  and  occasionally  on  the  trunk.  These  circumscribed 
tumefactions  were  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  heat  and  tender- 
ness, and  apparently  depended  on  local  congestion,  or  cQ"usion  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
in  them  was,  they  arose,  ran  through  their  course,  and  termiuatcd 
in  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours  ;  they  were  suddenly  developed, 
and  disappeared  with  equal  rapidity.  In  the  course  of  a  month, 
other  more  permanent  inflammations  were  set  up ;  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  glandular  swellings,  and  ulcers  supervened ;  the 
joints  became  affected,  and  the  boy  died  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  with  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
I  have  detailed  this  cose  before,  and  shall  not  dwell  on  it  any 
further  at  present ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  brief  duration  of  the  first  local  symptoms. 

Gout  is  another  disease  which  occasionally  exhibits  examples 

of  its  peculiar  iuflammation  attacking  various  parts  and  tissues 

of  the  body,  and  that  for  an  extremely  short  period  of  time.     It 

is  well  knon-n  that  persons  of  a  gouty  habit  are  subject  to  sudden 
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jwiafl  or  twftdiw,  which  Uat  onlr  for  »  tew  minntM,  or 
MCOD^.  I  Bball  not  stop  here  to  consider  whst  msy  be  the 
nature  of  tbeae  fngidve  pains ;  I  maj  obserre,  that  certain  fiieta 
Rccm  to  prore  that  these  pains  are  the  reaalt  of  a  momwitaiy 
congestion.  Thaa,  in  rarions  neuralgic  affectioiu,  and  in  inflam- 
matory diseases  in  which  the  nerves  are  considerablj  eBfgtffei, 
pain  is  snddenly  prodnced  bj  coughing.  If  a  man  laboon  nnder 
neoralgia  of  the  frontal  or  facial  nerres,  or  if  he  is  aflTwted  with 
sciatica,  how  are  his  sufferings  increased  when  he  baa  oniiartii- 
nnt<>lj  at  the  same  time  a  coagh !  Erery  time  he  conghs,  the 
affected  nerve  gives  notice  that  it  feels  the  congestion  bj  a  sadden 
pain.  Now,  the  onlj  way  in  which  coughing  can  increase  a  local 
pain  is  by  CaTouring  local  congestion  ;  that  it  is  capable  of  doing 
this  is  proved  by  the  redness  of  the  face  it  occasions,  as  also  by 
the  homorrhago  from  the  nose,  or  from  recent  wounds,  which  is 
so  often  prodnced  by  a  fit  of  coughing. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  a  momentary  congestion 
may  produce  a  momentary  pain,  we  may  infer  that  in  many 
instances  gouty  twitches  are  owing  to  some  cause  which  det 
mines  an  instantaneous  congestion  of  the  affected  part.  Soi 
tiroes  the  congestion  is  more  lasting,  and  the  pain  is  proportion- 
ally intense  and  persistent.  Thus,  the  late  Mr.  Daly,  of  Henry 
Street,  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  the  lobe  of 
whoKii  *iiir  wiis  sometimes  attacked  suddenly  by  gouty  congestion, 
accompanied  by  agonizing  pain,  but  which  never  lasted  more 
than  a  few  hours.  And  I  have  myself  recently  suffered  from  a 
similar  nttnck  in  the  airtilage  of  the  ear,  which  did  not  last 
longer  than  an  hour,  disappearing  on  the  occurrence  of  gouty 
pains  in  tlie  fingers. 

ThiH  fiu;t  brings  to  ray  mind  a  curious  case  which  some  years 
ago  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir  I'hiiip  Cranipton,  Mr.  O'b'erral. 
and  royaolf.  A  young  gentleman  of  fortune  perceived  that  tho 
pendent  lobes  or  tips  of  his  ears  were  becomiti  *id  ;  they 

increased  gradually  in  such  a  manner  that  he  (  :  <1  himself 

disfigured  by  their  unseemly  lengtli,  and  therefore  attempted 
their  concealment  by  allowing  bis  Imir  to  grow  in  Ions;  curls, 
as  to  hido  the  ears.  This  goiitleman  soon  afterwards  becami 
dropsical  and  died ;  and,  on  dissection,  Mr.  O'Ferral  found  his 
liver   in   a   state   of    fatty   d  (ion.     On    slii  ' oJ 

elongated  portion  of  tho  oars,  I :  <l' rod  that  thou  ,    yj 
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had  been  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat. 
The  Bubcutaneoua  adipose  tissue  and  the  omentum  were  liltewiae 
much  loaded  with  fut.  This  observation  is  of  much  importance, 
as  teaching  us  that  fatty  degeneration  may  bo  the  consequence  of 
a  general  tendency  in  the  system  to  manufacture  and  deposit  fat 
in  the  textures  of  different  organs.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
change  of  structure  in  the  liver  must  bo  regarded  as  an  effect, 
and  not  as  a  cause,  of  the  general  derangement  of  the  system 
and  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  fugitive  inflammation 
affecting  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  has  come  under  my 
notice,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  lately  under  my 
care.  I  shall  not  go  through  the  whole  history  of  his  disease,  of 
which  he  has  favoured  me  with  a  very  minute  account,  but  shall 
merely  state  that  he  is  of  a  gouty  habit,  has  had  an  attack  of  gout 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  at  present  subject  to  a  gouty  affection  of 
a  very  extraordinary  character.  After  labouring  for  some  time 
under  languor  and  weakness,  accompanied  by  spasms,  pain,  and 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  the  pain  of  the  stomach  ceases, 
and  his  face  begins  to  swell  at  various  points,  generally 
commencing  on  the  forehead,  and  involving  the  cheek  and  eye  so 
as  to  close  up  the  latter.  He  first  feels  as  if  a  small  current  of 
air  was  directed  on  the  face;  then,  as  it  were  the  fillip  of  a 
finger,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat ;  and  on  looking  in  the  glass,  he 
suddenly  perceives  a  tumor  rising  on  the  forehead,  which,  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  becomes  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and,  as  be  expresses  it,  moves  down  until  it  closes  the  eye. 
Sometimes  it  attacks  his  lips,  and  other  parts  of  his  face,  but 
never  affects  his  nose.  These  tumors  have  also  appeared  on 
various  parts  of  his  body ;  and  he  observes  in  his  letter  to  me, 
that  ho  is  sometimes  led  to  think  that  they  attack  his  stomach 
also.  Before  and  during  an  attack  of  the  face,  which  generally 
occurs  on  the  left  side,  the  discharge  from  the  nostril  of  the 
affected  side  ceases. 

But  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  this  case  is  the  singular 
character  of  the  local  affection.  The  tumors  arise,  run  through 
tlieir  course,  and  disappear  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  on 
the  following  day  there  is  no  trace  of  their  existence.  Sometimes 
the  lips  inside  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  uvula  are  attacked, 
giving  rise  to  a  very  considerable  inconvenience.     Were  such 
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M  eaoattUd  with  the  gouty  babit,  I  oay  ho*  rtttr  to  a  -••vj 
■ifli^  aiectiao  of  die  teeth  «hidi  I  fane  iiliwiiiil  »  mdi- 
vywOeerepMtydietheflk.  The  daene  I  n  ahoai  to  dcwOe. 
though  fttj  ctBgolu'  end  rexBarfceUe,  hea  sot  been  netioeil  bj 
pnetical  viiteis.  A  tnr  pnluHUUiji  resBaike  oa  the  fwviiiw 
of  the  dentel  nenee  eppeer  aeeeaDy,  is  aider  to  eaeMe  ;va  to 
farm  «  more  exact  idee  of  its  netorv. 

The  teeth  are  innnorablj  fixed  in  the  jaws,  and 
require  so  oerrea  of  motioo  so  fiv  as  ther  thcmaeliee  ere  eoo- 
eeroed;  they  are  on  the  other  hand  abandantlj  sapplied  vith 
aerree  dented  from  the  fifth  pair — a  oerre  of  eematton,  and 
their  nenrooa  apparatns  is  dereloped  and  expanded  vithin  their 
mbataoee  in  a  nuumcr  which  shows  that  nature  has  hcatowed  a 
greater  degre«  of  care  on  ibis  than  on  anj  portion  of  the  oerres 
destined  to  perform  the  office  of  loach.  In  this  respect,  they, 
to  a  certain  fiXtent,  approach  the  affection  of  the  nerrons 
apparatne  of  the  organs  of  sense  properij  so  called.  In  tmth, 
uo  jiurt  of  the  mechanism  of  the  homan  body  seems  more 
admirable  than  that  wbicb  tbns  associates  together  in  fanction  a 
soft  nerrouR  pnip  and  a  »olid  osseous  substance ;  and  associated 
toKctbiT  lln>y  MHMuredly  are,  for  the.  teeth,  tboagh  encnisted  with 
a  coat  of  ouainul  as  hard  as  steel,  are  very  delicate  organs  of 
touch  ;  th<'  nioRt  minute  bodies  when  hard  may  be  distinctly  felt 
If  placed  bctwwm  their  edges ;  and  matters  of  more  yielding 
toxttire,  as  a  leaf  of  paper,  or  a  rose  leaf,  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  same  poxition. 

Th(!  di'licacy  of  touch  enjoyed  by  the  teeth  has  not  attracted 
due  notice,  uor  have  its  uses  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on,  for  to 
this  aeosc  are  owing  the  ease  and  precision  with  which,  as 
instrnmcntM,  they  perform  their  proper  office  of  cutting,  tearing, 
and  grinding  the  food.  It  is  from  the  feeling  impartitd  to  their 
edges  that  we  derive  instant   knowledge  of  tho  situation,  and 
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many  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  morsel,  such  as  its 
Lurdness,  consisteuce,  shape,  size,  ike,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  either  at  once  snbmitted  to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  or  is 
removed  to  be  placed  in  another  part  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a 
more  convenient  position  where  teeth  of  a  different  shape  and 
form  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Without  this  exquisite 
sense  of  feeling,  one  row  of  teeth  could  not  act  in  concert  with 
the  other ;  the  incisors  and  molars  in  the  under  could  not  adapt 
their  cutting  and  grinding  surfaces  to  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  nor 
could  certain  information  be  conveyed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  consecutive  motions 
they  are  called  on  to  perform. 

In  fact,  the  tcclh  are  not  merely  cutting  instruments,  but  are 
endowed  as  it  were  with  intelligence  ;  they  are,  it  is  true,  assisted 
in  ascertaining  the  size,  portion,  hardness,  and  other  physical 
qualities  of  the  morsel  by  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  but  they  per- 
form besides  a  peculiar  function,  that  of  feeling  the  intimate 
texture  of  what  is  submitted  to  their  immediate  operations, 
thereby  warning  us  instantaneously  when  the  morsel  contains 
anything  detrimental  to  their  own  substance ;  without  this  sense 
of  touch  how  soon  would  our  teeth  be  chipped  away  and  worn  by 
minute  but  hard  matters,  as  grains  of  sand,  which  no  care  can 
entirely  exclude  from  our  food,  but  whicJi  the  teeth  detect  at 
once  when  in  contact  with  their  edges,  and  which  they  refuse  at 
once  to  act  on.  In  truth  the  teeth  may,  in  this  point  of  view, 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  lingers  fixed  within  the  mouth,  dcstiued 
to  feci,  examine,  and  adjust  the  morsel  preparatory  to  placing  it 
in  the  position  most  favourable  for  mastication. 

It  is  very  siraiujc  that  no  example  of  paralysis  of  the  dental 
nen^es  his  as  yet  been  observed.  This  subject  has  engaged  my 
attention  for  several  years,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
quiring from  all  my  paralytic  patients  whether  the  sensibility  of 
the  teeth  was  lessened  ;  but  in  no  one  instance  have  I  been  able 
to  detect  anything  approaching  to  the  loss  of  sensation  in  these 
organs,  an  immuuit}  dillicult  to  account  for,  and  I  believe  unex- 
ampled, for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  nerve  cither  of  souse  or 
of  motion  which  is  not  occasionally  involved  in  the  progress  of 
paralytic  affections ;  nay,  I  have  been  more  than  once  been  obliged 
to  direct  the  removal  of  teeth  in  hemiplegic  persons  in  conse- 
quence of  toothache  on  the  paralytic  side.     This  immunity  &om 
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paralvsia,  corroborated  by  the  extensive  experience  of  Mr. 
M'Clean,  seems  the  more  surprising,  when  we  recollect  how 
subject  the  dental  nerves  are  to  the  opposite  affection,  or  a 
morbidly  increased  and  exalted  state  of  sensibility  constituting 
the  various  forms  of  toothache. 

Some  physiologists  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
temperature  of  bodies  is  judged  of  by  other  nerves  than  those 
which  are  the  instruments  of  the  sense  of  touch ;  but  it  appears 
that  if  other  arguments  against  this  hypothesis  are  wanting,  the 
instance  of  the  teeth  alone  would  be  sufficient,  for  here  most 
undoubtedly  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  discrimination  of  tempe- 
ratures are  both  functions  of  one  and  the  same  nerve,  for  the 
teeth  possess  but  one. 

The  disease  to  which  I  would  now  direct  attention  consists  in 
an  insuperable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  grind  bis  teeth. 
This  desire  originates  in  a  disagi-eeable  uneasy  sensation  in  the 
teeth  themselves,  and  is  for  the  moment  alleviated  by  forcibly 
grinding  them  together,  but  immediately  returns  when  the 
patient  ceases  to  perform  this  action,  which  is  therefore  continued 
when  the  disease  is  confirmed  during  the  entire  day.  When 
asleep  the  patients  no  longer  grind  their  teeth,  the  grinding  being 
in  all  cases  the  result  of  voluntary  motion.  I  have  now  become 
ac<juainted  with  the  cases  of  four  persons  so  affected,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  they  were  all  of  a  confirmed  gouty  habit. 
The  first  person  in  whom  I  observed  it  was  my  late  excellent  and 
esteemed  friend  the  Countess  of  Egmout,  in  whom  this  habit  had 
become  so  confirmed,  that  she  was  impelled  to  indulge  in  it 
continually,  for  the  moment  she  dosisied,  the  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  teeth  became  insupportable,  and  consequently  she  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  society  for  several  years  before  her  death. 
The  grinding  was  in  her  case  strong  and  forcible,  and  having 
been  so  long  continued,  at  last  wore  down  her  teeth  to  the  very 
sockets.  I  consulted  several  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in 
London  on  her  disease,  among  the  rest  Mr.  Abcrnetby,  but  none 
were  able  to  suggest  any  means  for  its  alienation.  She  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  some  (lermaueut  cause  of  irriUtion 
cxisteil  in  the  teeth  themselves,  that  at  different  times  she  h^d 
several  of  them  drawn  in  hopes  of  procuring  relief,  but  they  wore 
found  to  bo  perfectly  sound. 

I  was  lately  consulted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  likewise  of  ft  goal; 
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liabit,  and  who  is  driven  from  general  society  by  precisely  the 
same  atfoction.  In  bim  the  molar  teeth  are  worn  quite  fiat  and 
smooth,  and  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth  have  undergone  a 
remarkable  change,  particularly  the  former,  which  being 
constantly  uhctted  by  each  other,  have  acquired  chisel-shaped 
edges,  and  are  so  sharp  that  when  he  inadvertently  passes  bis 
tongue  over  them,  they  make  an  incised  wound  like  that  inflicted 
by  a  sharp  knife.  This  gentleman's  teeth  have  the  enamel  all 
worn  off  the  crowns,  and  consequently  their  surfaces  present  a 
section  of  the  internal  or  osseous  portion  of  the  tooth  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  internal 
or  nervous  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  never  exposed,  but  appears  to 
be  filled  up  with  bony  matter,  in  proportion  as  the  process  of 
grinding  wears  away  the  crown,  just  as  has  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  old  men,  such  as  sailors,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  for 
many  years  of  chewing  sea-biscuit.  The  same  phenomenon  has 
been  Ukewise  observed  in  the  teeth  of  skulls  supposed  to  have 
been  Roman,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  had 
generally  subsisted  on  very  hard  food. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  young  clergyman  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  likewise  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  who  was  afflicted  with  tic 
douloureux  of  several  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and,  among  the 
rest,  of  the  dental  nerves  of  the  left  side ;  in  him  the  teeth  in 
the  left  side  only  were  ground  down,  and  the  disease  ceased  after 
a  continuance  of  two  years. 

The  third  case  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  following  particulars 
have  been  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Battersby  : — 

"Henry  W.,  County  Meath,  aged  GO,  has  suffered  from  attacks 
of  gout  for  the  last  thirty  years,  which  are  now  so  tedious  and 
severe  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed  for  at  least  five  months 
annually ;  about  throe  years  ago  he  was  observed  gradually  to  get 
a  habit  of  grinding  his  teeth,  which  he  now  does  constantly 
while  awake,  and  so  loudly  as  to  be  beard  in  the  next  room ;  he 
is  not  conscious  of  it  unless  when  spoken  to,  I  beUeve,  and  his 
teeth  are  quite  ground  down.  Two  years  ago  he  had  an  attack 
of  what  he  called  gout  in  his  teeth,  and  wanted  to  have  them 
pulled  out." 

I  have  now  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  observed 
that  they  all  occurred  in  persons  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  The 
grinding  of  the  teeth  continues  for  years  as  a  daily  habit,  and 
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produces  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  conformation  of  tl 
organs,  affecting  sometimes  one  side  of  the  jaw,  sometimes  both  ; 
80  that  in  confirmed  cases  we  frequently  find  the  teeth  ground 
^down  to  the  level  of  the  gums.  There  is  not  at  present  the 
■lightest  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  irritable  state  of  ihe  dental 
nerves  which  gives  rise  to  this  irresistible  tendency  to  grind  the 
teeth,  depends  chiefly  on  the  existence  of  gout  in  the  constiiutiom 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  in  many  persons  in  whom  the  tc-eth 
are  found  worn  nearly  to  the  gnms,  there  appears  to  be  another 
cause  in  operation.  Thus,  in  cases  of  indigestion,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  partially  or  considerably 
worn  away  long  before  the  natural  time ;  and  in  such  instancee 
we  used  formerly  to  attribute  the  injury  to  the  generation  of 
acids  in  the  stomach.  The  researches  of  Donne  and  Thomson, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  saliva  is  subject  to  very  remarkable 
alterations  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  that  whenever  the 
disease  is  accompanied  by  much  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  derangement  of  its  secreting  functions,  the  sali\'a 
bocumes  extremely  acid,  and,  of  course,  capable  of  corroding  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  The  following  case  has  recently  como 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  of  Henry  Street : — 

"  A  gentleman,  aged  45,  slightly  made,  but  muscular,  and 
bom  of  healthy  parents,  was  attacked  with  shivering  and  loss  of 
power  of  the  right  side  after  a  severe  wetting.  He  recovered 
under  appropriate  treatment ;  but,  about  a  year  afterwards,  began 
to  observe  in  himself  a  tendency  to  grind  his  teeth,  which 
gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  every  one  about  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Dublin,  who  applied  tho 
actual  cautery  behind  one  of  his  ears,  slightly  affected  his  system 
with  meroiry,  and  extracted  one  of  his  teeth, — all  with  consider- 
able relief,  which  lasted  for  about  six  months.  He  then  became 
as  bad  us  ever,  and  applied  to  another  surgeon,  who  tried  ii'on  in 
every  form  without  saccess :  and  subsequently  to  a  tliird  practi- 
tioner, who  used  in  addition  leeching,  blistering,  postulation  with 
tartar  emetic,  and  various  other  remedies,  but  withont  any 
favourable  result.  All  this  time  his  medical  attendants,  so  far 
from  suspecting  the  presence  of  gout,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its 
existt'nce. 

"  About  three  months  ago  this  gentleman  came  to  Dublin, 
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it  to  dine  at  the  honse  of  a  friend,  and,  with  somo  others, 
supped  late  at  night,  and  drank  some  whisky  punch.  Next  day 
he  had  vomiting,  purpng,  and  epigastric  tenderness,  and  on  the 
day  after,  the  ball  of  his  great  toe  became  swollen,  hot,  and 
ex(juisitely  painful,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
a£fection.  la  this  gentleman's  c&so  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  is 
not  constant,  but  it  is  always  greatest  when  the  stomach  is  most 
deranged.  The  teeth  in  the  under  jaw  are  all  sound :  three  or 
four  of  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  have  been  extracted.  The 
four  upper  incisors  are  ground  nearly  half  way  through  to  the 
gum  on  the  one  side,  while  the  lower  are  very  little  worn.  By 
pressing  the  tongue  against  the  upper  incisors,  or  by  touching  a 
certain  point  of  one  particular  tooth,  ho  can  at  any  time  arrest 
the  tendency  to  grind,  and  can  suspend  it  as  long  as  pressure  is 
continued  iu  the  manner  just  described." 

Although  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover  any  mode  of 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  patients  affected  with  this  hitherto 
undescribed  disease,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  you  the  pre- 
ceding short  account  of  its  chief  symptoms,  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  publish  the  results  of  some  successful 
method  of  treatment. 

With  the  view  of  further  illustrating  the  varieties  of  gout,  I 
shall  detail  the  following  remarkable  case,  which  came  recently 
under  my  notice.  The  patient,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  is 
of  a  strong  and  athletic  frame,  about  five  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  subject  to  gout.  He  was  much  addicted 
to  field  sports,  and  accustomed,  iu  cold  weather,  to  freijuent 
immersion  of  his  feet  in  cold  water,  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
amusement,  snipe-shooting.  The  consequence  of  this  exposure 
has  been,  that  he  has  been  labouring  for  some  time  under  a 
neuralgic  affection  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  commenced 
in  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  extended  gradually  upwards,  involving 
the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities  as  far  as  the  hips,  and  giving 
rise  to  sufferings  of  a  very  intense  character. 

Repeated  exposure  of  the  feet  to  cold  seems  often  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  creeping  paralysis.  Now  in  this  case  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  gentleman,  were  proper  measures  neglected,  may 
ultimately  become  paraplegic,  or  even  generally  paralytic.  I  do 
not  bring  this  case  forward  as  an  example  of  gouty  pains  gradually 
advancing  from  tho  extremities  towards  the  spine  ;  for  although 
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I  strongly  inolme  to  the  opinion  that  his  complaint  is  of  a 
nature,  aud  ulthougb  most  of  his  medical  advisers  have  snapected 
a  gouty  complication,  still  this  is  by  no  means  a  decided  point; 
bat  the  opinion  of  his  usual  attendant,  Dr.  Little,  of  Siigo, 
exactly  agrees  with  mine,  as  ho  considers  the  case  to  be  goaty 
neuralgia.  Be  this  as  it  may,  bis  case  presents  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  creeping  neuralgia,  chiefly  affecting  the  cntaueoos 
nerves  (nerves  exclusively  destined  to  perform  the  function  of 
aeusution),  but  gradually  implicating  the  nerves  of  motion  in  the 
disease.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  details  of  this 
case,  which  have  been  noted  with  singular  accuracy  and  ability 
by  the  gentleman  himself.     In  a  letter  ti)  me  he  observes : — 

"  As  you  wish  for  a  description  in  writing  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  am  aifected,  I  subjoin  every  particular  I  can  think  of 
which  seems  likely  to  throw  any  hght  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  I  began  to  suffer  severely 
from  pains  in  my  limbs,  which  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 
have  looked  upon  as  neuralgia.  About  a  year  previous  to  that 
time  I  had  oceiisional  pains  in  one  foot,  which  increased  so  as  to 
become  violent  on  one  occasion,  after  a  long  ride.  I  had,  how- 
ever, been  always  in  the  habit  of  riding,  and  considered  that 
exorcise  to  agree  particularly  well  with  my  health.  Indeed,  I 
bad  found  hunting  of  great  use  to  me  when  suffering  from  liver 
coinplaiut,  Laving  bad  inflammation  of  the  hver  twice  in  my  life. 
It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  I  hud  the  hist  attack  of  liver 
disease,  and  I  very  seldom  have  pain  in  my  side ;  whenever  it 
occurs,  it  is  generally  removed  by  the  use  of  a  little  blue  pill. 

"  When  first  the  pains  in  my  Umbs  commenced,  they  were  con- 
fined to  my  feet ;  then,  for  a  long  time,  extended  no  higher  than 
my  knees ;  latterly  they  had  ascended  as  for  as  my  hips,  where, 
and  in  the  groin,  I  sometimes  experience  great  suffering.  I  have 
bad  occasional  twitches  in  my  arms,  and  very  slightly  across  the 
chest.  The  pain  always  comes  on  with  sudden  violence,  which 
renders  it  very  hard  to  bear,  especially  when  it  attacks  me  during 
sleep.  I  am  frequently  aware  of  its  approach,  from  a  general 
feeling  of  discomfort  and  depression  ;  from  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  complaint,  I  used  to  suffer  very  much  for  two  or  three 
days  before  an  attack.  These  paroxysms  have,  for  four  years, 
shown  a  groat  tendency  to  periodicity,  recurring  gov  noe 

every  week,  commencing  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  ami  m( 
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on  Friday,  and  laating  till  Monday.  They  have  twice  or  thrice 
lasted  for  a  week  together,  but  sometimes  continued  only  a  few 
hours. 

"  In  the  commencement  I  have  occasionally  been  free  from 
them  for  two  or  three  months  together ;  and  within  the  last  year 
was  free  from  them,  at  two  different  periods,  for  a  whole  month. 
When  in  pain,  I  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  alleviation 
from  anything,  except  at  times  from  a  full  meal  with  wine,  par- 
ticularly champagne.  I  have  often  been  unable  to  remain  in 
bed  from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  which  is  increased  by  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  the  slightest  touch  of  uuj'thing ;  even 
the  air  blowing  on  the  part  brings  on  violent  torture :  at  the 
same  time  I  can  bear  strong  pressure,  or  even  a  blow  on  the 
parts,  without  making  me  worse.  The  pain  appears  to  be  quite 
on  the  surface,  except  that  sometimes  it  appears  deeply  seated, 
particularly  in  the  ankle-joint  and  shin-bone.  It  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  redness  or  swelling,  and  flies  instantaneously  from 
one  limb  to  the  other,  rarely  occurring  in  both  at  the  same  time. 
It  leaves  behind  great  weakness  of  the  affected  limb,  so  as  to 
oblige  me  to  walk  with  a  stick  for  some  time,  and  occasionally 
with  two. 

"  One  very  unpleasant  consequence  of  the  pains  in  my  limbs  is, 
that  I  now  find  1  cannot  use  exercise  on  horseback,  if  I  leave  it 
off  for  any  time.  I  have  found  this  and  walking  at  all  times 
conducive  to  my  general  health.  Indeed  I  can  still  walk  a  good 
deal,  even  during  an  attack,  although  it  is  very  painful,  par- 
ticularly when  setting  out.  I  find  it  necessary  almost  constantly 
to  have  recourse  to  aperient  medicine — generally  rhubarb  pill. 
At  times  I  have  had  giddiness  of  my  head,  and  noise  in  my  ears, 
to  a  very  distressing  degree ;  and  have  had  recourse  to  powerful 
purgatives,  and  even  bleeding,  to  remove  the  symptoms,  without 
effect.  A  medicine,  principally  nervous,  in  which  gentian  was 
an  ingredient,  relieved  me  at  one  time,  after  finding  the  above 
remedies  ineffectual. 

*'  I  have  already  tried  iron,  mercury,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  sti'a- 
monium,  arsenic,  and  the  external  use  of  croton  oil,  without 
beueBt,  except  that  I  felt  rather  better  for  a  mouth  after  the  use 
of  these  remedies,  but  no  longer,  and  the  pain  returned  with 
great  violence  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  counter-irritation 
appeared  to  increase  my  sufferings.     I  have  also  tried  anodyne 
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embrocations  without  oflfect.  Anxiety  of  mind,  or  annoyance, 
often  brings  on  au  attack.  I  even  remarked,  the  other  day,  that 
it  came  on  instantaneously^  on  breaking  a  tooth  whilst  eating. 
On  the  other  hand,  excitement,  whether  from  a  suJdou  necessity 
for  exertion,  as  on  occasion  of  au  accident,  or  anything  that 
Rives  a  pleasing  interest  and  occupation  to  my  mind,  &uch  as 
travelling  through  an  interesting  country,  seems  to  keep  off,  and 
sometimes  even  remove  an  attack." 

The  following  most  interesting  account  of  his  own  case,  which 
I  received  from  Dr.  Mackness,  of  Hastings,  and  which  I  read 
from  his  letter,  bears  much  similarity  to  the  foregoing  case  ;  on 
which  account  I  introduce  it  here.  All  the  symptoms,  however, 
may,  I  think,  bo  ascribed  to  functional  derangement  of  the 
spinal  marrow : — 

"  The  symptoms  in  the  case  of  what  is  here  called  gouty 
neuralgia  are,  in  some  respects,  verj  similar  to  what  I  have 
myself  suffered,  and  this  without  any  hereditary  or  constitutional 
tendency  to  gout.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  malady  has 
its  origin  in  slight  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord 
or  its  membranes,  this  state  being  excited  by  certain  impressions 
made  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  espt-ciiilly  of  the  lower 
limbs,  and  carried  along  the  trunks  to  the  nervous  centres, — cold 
being  asually  the  exciting  caase ;  but  for  this  to  produce  Uie 
specilic  effect  of  which  I  speak,  I  beUeve  it  necessary  that  the 
digestive  organs  should  be  in  a  state  of  irritation  :  such  was 
the  ease  with  me.  I  was  residing  in  the  ooontry  at  the  earliest 
eonunenoement  of  my  disease,  where  the  atmosphere  was  usually 
loaded  with  moisture,  arising  from  a  sluggishly  flowing  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  banks  of  which  my  residence  stood.  I 
had,  in  attending  to  r  '     '      1  duties,  much  night  work; 

riding,  perhi^,  for  s<  :.  horseback  through  a  foggy 

atmosphere,  and  then  baring  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  cold  cottage  or 
brm-huase,  my  feet  and  legs  as  cold  as  if  tbr  rscd  in 

ioe  water.     I  was  very  tempente  in  my  hu  -ifftfred 

much  from  dyspepsia ;  at  first  the  pains  were  alight,  and  the 
paroxysms  ytry  ahoit,  bat  gradually  they  beeams  more  screre 
and  of  longer  oontinnsnce,  geoenDy  aflectiag  tibe  lower  ex- 
tnmitiea ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  slight  Ion  of  power  in 
these  limbs,  whidi  manifested  ttaelf  by  a  littJe  ai 
of  gait,  and  «■■  mora  obsertaUe  to  my  friands  tfana  to 
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This  state  of  things  continued  rather  increasing  in  severity  for 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  my  gait  heeaine 
much  more  unsteady,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  walk  in  the  dark, 
or  where  my  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  the  road.  Bilious  attacks, 
attended  with  constant  sickness  and  vomitings  of  bile,  with 
severe  pain  in  the  brow  and  shoulder,  then  began  to  visit  me  at 
stated  intervals,  these  intervals  becoming  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  I  rarely  passed  a  month  without  having  had  two  or  throe. 
In  the  meantime  the  pain  became  more  severe ;  so  intense  was 
it  at  times,  that  I  have  as  much  dreaded  any  of  my  family 
coming  within  a  yard  or  two  of  me,  for  fear  that  some  part  of 
their  dress  might  touch  mo,  and  thus  excite  a  paroxysm,  as  any 
h3'drophobic  patient  dreads  the  sight  of  fluid  or  any  glistening 
surface.  A  draught  of  air  was  often  quite  sufficient  to  excite  the 
paroxysm :  what  was  perhaps  worse  to  bear  than  oven  the  pain 
itself,  was  the  constant  dread  I  had  during  an  attack  of  its  coming 
on.  It  was  not  one  part  only  that  was  affected,  but  oftentimes 
the  whole  of  the  extremities  in  turn,  yet  mostly  the  lower.  I 
have  sometimes  tried  to  point  out  to  my  friends  the  spots  which 
the  pain  attacked,  but  so  quick  were  the  transitions  from  one 
place  to  another,  that  although  I  have  tried  to  touch  each  part 
successively,  I  have  always  failed  in  being  able  to  do  so  sufficiently 
quickly.  The  cutaneous  nerves  were  often  so  sensitive,  that  the 
slightest  touch  would  produce  the  most  exquisite  torture :  thus 
giving  an  example  of  the  law  established  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  become  less  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  this  irritability  becomes  increased.  This  continued 
strain  upon  tlie  nervous  system  produced  epileptic  fits,  which 
continued  for  some  years,  and  anotber  aflection  of  the  nervous 
system — spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis — began  at  this  time  to 
show  itself,  often  threatening  snflbcation.  It  is  very  singular  that 
my  father  was  subject  to  the  same  aflfection.  At  length  I  gave 
up  my  professional  duties,  after  having  suffered  for  four  years  a 
martyrdom,  and  went  abroad,  at  first  with  some  benefit,  but  I 
afterwards  became  worse.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a  very 
active  life,  the  change  to  one  of  complete  idleness,  although  at 
first  useful  and  pleasant,  became  after  a  time  intolerable,  and 
produced  a  state  of  ennui  upon  the  mind  which  appeared  to  keep 
up  the  malady.  In  this  state,  weak  and  emaciated  as  I  was,  I 
determined  onc<?  more  to  resume  my  professional  avocations,  and 
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as  I  had  found  by  experience  that  a  cold,  damp  atmosphere  with 
a  clayey  subsoil  was  injurious  to  me,  I  chose  this  place  for  a 
residence,  where  I  have  now  resided  eight  years  ;  my  health  and 
strength  gradually  improving.  The  means  which  I  have  found 
most  useful  in  my  cnso  have  been  a  simple  but  nourishing  diet, 
taken  only  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  would  bear  without 
a  feeUng  of  oppression,  moderate  exercise  not  amounting  to 
fatigue,  and  agreeable  occupation  of  the  mind.  I  do  not  now 
suffer  often  from  the  disease,  and  when  I  do  suffer,  the  attacks  are 
trifling  compared  to  what  they  formerly  were.  My  firm  belief  is 
that  I  should  not  suffer  at  all  if  my  mind  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
pleasantly  occupied  ;  but  I  have  now  a  large  practice,  often  much 
bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  and  sometimes  considerable  exposure 
to  the  weather  in  long  journeys ;  and  as  these  are  inseparable 
from  the  practice  of  a  profession  which  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  suffer  a  little  rather  than  forego  it.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  situation  of  Hastings  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  my  disease.  I  have  never  fully  recovered  the  per- 
fect use  of  my  lower  extremities,  yet  they  ai'e  much  stronger 
than  formerly  ;  for  I  used  to  require  a  stick  to  walk  with,  now  I 
never  or  rarely  use  one.  I  do  not,  however,  walk  much,  as  I 
find  I  am  soon  tired." 

Another  singular  affection  I  have  lately  witnessed  in  connexion 
with  gout,  I  may  mention  here.  A  lady  of  a  decidedly  gouty 
habit,  aged  60,  applied  to  me  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  for  the  last  two  months  she  had  become  hable  to  a 
daily  paroxysm,  which  observed  the  following  course.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  her  nose  began  to  grow  hot,  and 
the  heat  continued  for  four  or  five  hours,  the  part  becoming  first 
of  a  bright,  and  then  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  which  spread  to 
the  upper  portion  of  her  cheeks,  and  was  accompanied  by  some 
nneasiuess,  but  no  pain,  and  always  subsided  about  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening.  I  advised  small  doses  of  colchicum  to  be 
taken  in  this  case. 

In  general,  a  regular  attack  of  gout  in  the  extremities  is 
preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  dyspepsia.  We  must  not,  however,  in  making  the 
diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheumatism,  consider  this  distinction 
as  not  liable  to  exceptions,  for  I  have  seen  more  than  one  cusc  of 
heieditary  gout,  in  which  the  arthritic  attacks  came  on  soddenlj 
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witliont  the  slightest  precursory  derangement  of  the  health,  or 
the  operation  of  any  assignable  cause.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
instance  of  a  similar  nature  iu  acquired  gout. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
In  general,  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
scanty  secretion  of  turbid  high-coloured  urine.  As  the  fit  goes 
off,  the  mine  increases  in  quantity,  becomes  clearer  and  paler, 
and  loses  its  tendency  to  deposit  the  lithates  and  purpurates. 
Now,  in  two  cases  of  hereditary  gout,  I  have  seen  this  order 
reversed,  and  the  approach  of  the  tit  announced  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  which  was  quite  watery  and 
limpid,  and  continued  so  until  the  violence  of  the  articular 
inflammation  began  to  decUtie,  The  urine  then  became  scanty, 
and  deposited  the  lateritious  and  piuk  sediment  in  great 
abundance. 

That  the  gouty  diathesis  may  excite  its  specific  inflammation 
in  most  of  the  tissues  of  our  organs  is  a  fact  generally  admitted ; 
but  I  regret  to  state  that  our  knowledge  concerning  the  efi'ects 
'which  it  produces  in  these  various  tissues  is  far  from  being 
accurate  or  extensive.  Beere,  M'Kenzie,  Middleraore  and 
others,  have  done  much  towards  elucidating  its  eft'ects  on  the  eye 
and  its  appendages ;  and  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
its  progress  in  serous,  synovial,  and  fibrous  membranes.  What 
changes  it  produces  in  the  secretions  of  mucous  membranes  is  a 
question  which  has  not  been  studied  with  an  attention  commen- 
surate to  its  importance.  Thus,  though  all  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  gouty  cough  or  bronchitis,  the  diagnosis  and  history 
of  this  affection  are  still  very  incomplete.  This  has  been 
I  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Stokes,  who  has  pubUshed  by  far  the  best 
account  of  bronchitis  which  has  yet  appeared.*  The  effects  of 
gont  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethrtf  and  bladder  are 
Letter  known  and  studied,  but  I  think  that  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  as  in  every  other  class  of  inflammatory 
diseases,  where  the  inflammation  depends  upon  a  constitutional 
taint. 

In  my  published  lectures  I  have  long  since  expressed  an 
opinion  at  variance  with  that  generally  taught  concerning  the 


*  **  On  the  DUgnotis  and  Trefttmoot  of  Dij«uef  of  the  Chf  it,"  bj  W.  8toke«,  M.D. 
Thi«  work  i>laoes  il«  aotbor  among  the  flnt  medical  oba.-rrtsn  ol  the  day,  and  boa 
■oqnired  (or  him  a  Enropeaa  faHM. 
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bronchitis  and  pneumonia  which  accompany  pulmonary  consume 
tion,  and  I  have  brought  forward  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached,  and  attention  too 
exclusively  devoted,  to  the  tubercles  in  this  diseaao.  Thus, 
authors  talk  of  tubercular  pneumonia,  where  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  designate  the  aflfection  us  scrofulous  pneumonia 
accompanied  by  tubercles ;  they  speak  of  tubercular  cavities 
and  abscesses  in  the  lung,  in  cases  where  scrofulous  cavities  and 
abscesses  exist.  In  fact,  I  repeat  it  emphatically,  that  the 
essential  characteristics  of  pbthisis  pulmonalis  are  derived  from 
scrofula.  This  it  is  which  converts  what  would  be  common  into 
consumptive  pneumonia  or  bronchitis — this  it  is  which  so  often 
renders  both  incurable. 

Tubercles  and  tubercular  infiltration  are  mere  results  of 
nutrition  morbidly  modified  by  scrofula  ;  they  are  effects,  not 
causes.  They  often  exist  without  scrofulous  indummalion,  and 
the  latter  may  exist  without  them.  It  gives  me  much  pleosare 
to  find  that  these  opinions,  which  I  published  many  years  ago, 
have  received  ample  confirmation  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Kingston,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medico-Chimrgic«l 
L  Society  of  London,  and  shortly  noticed  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
f  AprU  29.  1837. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  my  lectore,  I  sball  now  turn  to  the 

I  consideration  of  some   phenomena   connected   with   the   gontT 

I  diathesis,  which  possess   a  much  deeper  interest,  and  lead  to 

views  of  far  greater  importance.     I  mentioned  before  that  we 

I  frequently  observe  flying  pains,  or  twitches  in  various  parts  of 

f  the  body,  oiising  from  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  cause ;  tbat  in  some 

instances   these  affections  appear  to  be  limited  chiefly  to  the 

L  nerToas  trunks  or  branches,  and  that  we  have  thus  what  may  be 

^termed  gouty  or  rheumatic  neuralgia.     We  are  familiar  with 

rhenmatio  or  (^uty  sciatica,   and  we   know  that  the  hiatorjr 

and  termination  of  this  form  of  disease  often   prove  it  to  be 

inflammation  of  u  specific  character,  chiefly  confined  to  the  trank 

of  the  sciatic  nerve.     Now,  it  is  not  anreasonable  to  aoppose  tbat 

a  this  specific  inflammation  of  a  nerrooa  trnnk  or  branch  may, 

t  like  other  inflammations,  extend  farther,  so  aa  to  involve  parts 

of  more  importance  to  the  economy. 

What  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  this — that  in  ct-ruiin 
cases,  where  goat  attacks  the  oenres,  ginng   rise  to  goaty 
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congestion  or  inflammation  frequently  recurring,  and  acquiring 
increased  strength  and  deeper  root  as  it  proceeds,  the  morbid 
affection  may,  after  years,  or  even  months,  run  on  until  it  reach 
the  spinal  cord,  invohnng  a  certain  portion  or  portions  of  that 
organ,  and  producing  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  commensurate 
to  the  amount  of  spinal  derangement.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  anomalous  occurrence  ;  it  is  merely  an  instance  of  disease 
originating  in  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  passing  along 
the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve  with  a  retrograde  motion,  and 
finally  reaching  the  central  parts. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  look  upon  paralysis  as  depending 
npon  original  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  When  I  come  to 
speak  of  paralysis,  I  exppct  to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that,  very 
often,  disease  commencing  in  the  nerves  of  some  particular  part 
or  organ  may  be  gradually  propagated  to  the  spine,  producing 
all  the  symptoms  which  are  referable  to  an  original  affection  of 
the  nervous  centres.  I  shall  also  bring  forward  numerous  facts 
in  proof  of  the  propagation  of  disease  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  pathological  deduc- 
tions to  be  dravsii  from  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  include  all  the 
physiological  discoveries  made  by  Miillor  and  Marshall  Hall, 
conci>rning  what  the  latter  terms  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  yon  that  enteritis,  arising 
suddenly  in  two  young  and  healthy  persons,  from  indigestion 
and  obstruction  caused  by  an  error  in  diet,  was  followed  in  both 
by  well-marked  paraplegia.  I  shall  likewise  bring  before  yon 
examples  of  paraplegia  connected  with  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
and  which  were  relieved  by  curing  the  stricture ;  and  I  shall 
detail  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  uterus  and 
kidneys,  which  had  entailed  on  the  patients,  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence of  the  original  disease,  loss  of  the  ptower  of  motion  in 
the  lower  extremities,  sometimes  partial  and  curable,  sometimes 
irremediable  and  complete. 

The  cases  I  am  about  to  relate  to  yon  now  are  most  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  enable  me  to  carry  this  principle  still  farther, 
by  proving  that  gouty  inflummation  of  the  nerves  and  their  neuri- 
lemvta  may,  in  process  of  time,  extend  to  the  spinal  marrow  and 
its  investmaits,  and  give  rite  to  derangements  of  the  latter, 
Urminatinri  in  ramoUisseincnt  and  structural  degeneration. 

The  subject  of  gouty  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  has  not 
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\)o  rhoamatic :  some  pain  and  stiffness,  and  an  evident  enlarge- 
ment of  the  knoe-joints,  remained  after  the  other  articular 
affections  bad  disappeared ;  these  symptoms,  bowever,  yielded 
in  a  few  months  to  rest  and  appropriate  treatment.  His  health 
also  improved  greatly,  and  be  bad  no  complaint  of  any  kind 
whatever  until  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  be  had  a  sUght 
attack  of  ordinary  cholera,  after  returning  from  a  shooting 
excursion. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  one  foot, 
supposed  to  be  of  a  gouty  nature.  This  pain  disappeared  during 
a  drive  of  fifteen  miles  in  an  open  carriage,  but  a  certain  degree 
of  tenderness  remained,  and  was  always  felt,  more  or  less,  in  the 
part  originally  affected.  He  had  a  similar  attack  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  same  foot  in  the  following  autumn.  At  the 
time  when  this  attack  commenced  he  was  twenty  miles  from 
home,  and  observed  that  during  his  journey  the  pain  became 
diminished  as  before,  and  in  a  few  days  subsided  altogether.  In 
August,  18SS,  be  bad  a  similar,  bat  much  more  severe  attack : 
the  pain  was  much  more  violent  than  before,  and  both  feet  wore 
affected.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  following 
field  sports  as  usual.  He  went  on  horseback  to  the  mountains 
to  shoot  grouse ;  and  to  this  exercise,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of 
wine,  he  attributed  bis  speedy,  or  rather  sudden  recovery  from 
the  pain  in  bis  feet. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  a  naturally  strong  constitution  struggling 
successfully  against  exposure  to  cold,  imprudent  habits,  and  a 
most  injudicious  method  of  disturbing,  or  rather  repelling,  local 
inflammation  depending  on  a  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  bow  it  happened  that  driving  in  an  open  carriage,  or 
riding  over  the  mountains,  so  effectually  cut  short  the  paroxysms 
of  gout  in  the  feet ;  but  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  fits  were 
suddenly  and  imprudently  arrested,  to  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences which  ensued — viz.,  an  irregular  distribution  of  the 
gouty  effort,  and  its  determination  to  internal  organs. 

In  September,  1833 — that  is,  about  a  mouth  after  the  sudden 
subsidence  of  the  last  attack — ho  was  seized  with  violent  colic, 
accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation.  The  pain  was  very 
severe,  but  he  suffered  more  from  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness 
(a  restlessness  beyond  belief,  as  he  expressed  it)  than  from  actual 
pain.     He  was  also  greatly  annoyed  by  singultus,  and  was  jaun- 
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diced  ■fierraeowriBg  from  the  attaak  of  eoiie.   1 
1m  lud  saotlMr  atUdc  of  eoiie,  ptoerfri  bj  a  fit,  the 
OAtore  of  wfaieb  I  in«  tuuble  to  uoertaiiL.    As  then  mbdoBnaal 
attack!  fir«|iMntlj  raemrBd,  I  ahall  pn  a  dia<ii|i<iiai  at  aam  at 
then,  aa  eomnuniieated  to  ma  hr  Dr.  UmkIjb  Joaes.  joil^  hia 
attending  pfajndao. 

"  A  doll,  wearing,  and  fixed  pain  would  aStufc  tha 
the  region  of  the  colon :  this  pain  was  not  inoeaaed  bf 
and  was  aceompaniad  bj  naoaea,  oeeasionaHj  bj  vomiting,  and 
always  bj  obstinate  eooBtipation.    Tbaae  ajaqiiaDS  w«e  attenied 
with  a  most  distrearing  senaslinw  of  nadeaaoeaa  and  aazia^.  ^i 
They  lasted  on  one  occasion  for  three  daja  and  nigfata  befioie  I  ^H 
eonld  get  the  bowels  opened,  when  they  were  immediatrfy  miM-  ^^ 
gated.    The  palae  was  never  qniehmed,  and  in  genenl  remaiDed 
natural ;   bat  if  the  attack  was  prolonged,  it  beeame  weak. 
There  never  was  any  ferer,   nor  any  well-marked  indication 
of  inflammatioD  in  the  abdomen.     These  attacks  were  al 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  goaty  affection  of  the  CeetJ 

The  attacks  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  reeorred  freqaen 
and  always  with  the  same  symptoms,  ontil  Angost,  1885. 
a  visible  tremor  of  the  fingers  became  observable  :  daring  some 
prccedinf;  attacks  he  ased  to  complain  of  weakness  of  the  wrists 
80(1  pains  in  the  fingers,  particularly  the  last  joints.  As  the 
disease  progressed,  these  pains  became  more  intense  and  exten- 
sive, and  the  tortore  he  felt  in  the  hands  and  arms  was  beyond 
description.  After  Aagast,  1835,  he  began  to  lose  the  ase  of 
his  arms,  the  tremors  increased,  and  he  began  to  complain  of 
stiffncBS  abont  the  neck,  with  great  restlessness  and  anxiety. 
The  abdominal  attacks  camo  on  occasionally,  but  not  so  sererely 
aa  before.  The  arms  became  gradually  weaker,  ontil  the  loss  of 
mascnlar  power  was  complete,  and  they  were  grentlj  emaciated  ; 
but  Dr.  Jones,  who  had  the  patient  under  his  obserration  antil 
Auguttt,  183C,  could  not  detect  any  evident  diminution  either  in 
the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  and  the  intellectual  facoltie* 
remained  perfectly  unimpaired. 

In  Octolxir,  1835,  two  months  after  the  state  of  the  npper 
extremities  had  indicated  the  approach  of  paralysis,  the  lower 
oxtroraitiea  became  similarly  engaged ;  they  were  affected  with 
tremors  itnd  weakness,  and  in  the  foUowing  December  the  patient 
bad  an  attack  of  violent  pain,  with  swelling  and  increased  beat 
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in  tho  ball  of  one  foot,  which  was  pronounced  to  bo  of  a  distinctly 
gouty  character.  After  each  attack  of  pain  in  the  feet,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  this  gentleman's  sister,  the  loss  of  power  in 
all  his  limbs  increased,  and  if  ho  gained  a  little  strength  in  the 
intervals  between  those  attacks,  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms 
always  made  him  worse  than  before. 

In  February,  1836,  I  went  to  Anglesey  to  visit  this  gentleman, 
and  saw  him  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Williams, 
of  Denbigh.  After  a  minute  examination  of  tho  history  and 
symptoms  of  tho  case,  I  declared  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  a 
gouty  inflammation  had  attacked  the  nerves  of  the  extremities, 
and  had  finally  extended  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  sheath.  I 
said  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  tho  disease  I  would  have  advised 
salivation  by  mercury,  but  as  that  was  inadmissible  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  we  should  have  recourse  to  other  measures, 
I  forgot  to  state  that,  from  tho  commencement  of  the  disease, 
the  advice  of  Sir  6.  Brodie  and  other  eminent  practitioners  in 
London  had  been  obtained  by  letter. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  various  general  and  local 
remedies  fruitlessly  employed  in  this  gentleman's  case.  lie 
went  to  Liverpool  in  .August,  1836,  for  the  benefit  of  further 
advice ;  but  finding  no  relief,  returned  to  Denbigh,  where  he 
died  in  the  ensuing  October.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  quite  paralytic  in  all  his  Umbs,  but 
retained  his  faculties  to  tho  last.  His  body  was  examined  by 
Dr.  Williams,  whom  I  had  met  in  consultation  in  the  preceding 
February.  This  gentleman  informed  me,  that  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  healthy  and  normal,  that  no  derange- 
ment or  lesion  of  the  brain  could  be  detected,  but  that  the  spinal 
cord,  opposite  to  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  was 
softened  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream ;  the  remainder  of  the 
cord  was  also  softer  than  natural,  but  did  not  present  anything 
peculiar  in  other  respects. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  since  received  from  Mr.  Wilhams,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  much  indebted,  he  expresses  himself  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  patient's  disease  in  a  way  which  con- 
firms the  views  I  have  taken.      He  observes : — "  I  onco  saw  Mr. 

in  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  the  feet,  about  three  )ears  before 

his  death.     There  was  much  pain,  and  a  decided  gouty  blush. 
Exposme  in  fishing  and  shooting  to  a  very  imprudent  degree, 
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while  andeir  the  inflaence  of  these  gonty  attacks,  I  have  no  doubt 
did  mach  to  render  the  disease  irregular  and  erratic." 

The  fact  that  the  tremors  and  loss  of  power  commenced  in  the 
arms  two  months  before  indications  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities  appeared,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  proTe  that  the 
spinal  marrow  was  not  the  point  from  which  the  diseased  action 
proceeded  originally ;  for  had  this  been  the  case,  an  affection  of 
this  organ,  sufficiently  violent  to  give  rise  to  paralysis  of  the 
upper  extremities  so  gradual  in  its  progiess,  and  so  well 
developed,  must  long  before  this  period  have  occasioned  paralysis 
of  the  legs  also.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
progress  of  the  tremors  and  paraljtic  symptoms  in  this  case  and 
in  cases  of  painter's  colic ;  and  the  analogy  likewise  holds  good 
as  to  the  violent  spasmodic  affection  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
constipation  observed  in  both.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice, 
that  in  painter's  colic  the  nervous  affection  is  accompanied  by 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  extremities,  and  ultimately,  although 
long  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  by  spinal  tender- 
ness— a  fact  which  has  been  already  noticed  by  Dr.  Bright. 
Again,  in  painter's  colic,  as  in  the  disease  which  I  have  just 
detailed,  the  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  consequent 
paralysis  are  evidently  subsequent  to  the  disease  of  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  nerves. 

The  next  case  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  is  one  of 
equal  interest  and  importance.  A  gentleman  of  robust  frame, 
aged  about  fifty-five,  and  having  an  hereditary  predisposition  to 
gout,  to  which  his  father  had  been  a  martyr,  and  which  had 
exhibited  itself  in  one  of  his  sons  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
consulted  me  on  the  7th  of  Jnne,  1836.  fieing  a  man  of 
extensive  lauded  property,  he  resided  chiefly  in  the  country,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  much  active  employment  and  exer- 
cise, but  indulged  rather  freely  in  the  pleasores  of  the  tabk. 
After  suffering  much  annoyance  from  dyspeptic  attacks  and 
vai-ious  premonitory  symptoms,  he  had  a  regular  paroxysm  of 
gout  in  the  spring  of  1628 ;  he  had  a  similar  one  in  1830,  and 
another  in  1832,  each  occurring,  as  before,  during  the  spring 
season,  and  remarkably  severe.  Daring  the  year  1832  he  had 
several  slight  returns  of  the  complaint,  and  in  January,  1838, 
had  an  alarming  attack  of  an  enteritic  character,  accompanied  by 
spasms  of  the  stomach  and  acute  pain  of  the  extiemitics.    In  the 
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antamn  of  1834  he  suffered  greatly  from  a  nephritic  affection,  and 
got  relief  after  passing  a  considerable  quantity  of  uric  acid  gravel. 
In  the  spring  of  1835  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  for 
some  time  aftem'ards  complained  of  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back 
and  around  the  trunk.  He  recovered,  however,  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  that  year  remained  pretty  well ;  but  in 
the  last  week  of  December  caught  cold,  which  was  followed  by 
severe  cough,  and  pains  in  the  chest  and  feet :  the  latter  were 
then  considered  to  be  the  effects  of  gout.  From  this  period  his 
health,  though  often  apparently  restored,  was  never  firm :  he 
became  subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  pain,  particularly  in  the 
chest,  which  gave  him  much  uneasiness.  On  the  3rd  of  June 
he  consulted  a  physician  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom  he 
described  bis  ailment  as  "  a  slight  pu,iu  in  the  right  side,  which 
troubled  him  only  a  short  time  before  he  got  up  in  the  morning  ; " 
this  he  stated  he  had  felt  occasionally  for  two  months  before.  A 
▼ery  careful  examination  was  made  over  the  situation  of  the  liver, 
the  place  in  which  he  said  he  felt  pain ;  but  no  tenderness  or 
swelling  whatever  was  detected,  nor  was  there  any  in  the  direction 
of  the  spinal  cord.  His  pulse  was  at  this  time  perfectly  regular, 
his  bowels  natural,  and  no  dyspeptic  symptoms  existed.  Ho 
used,  by  the  advice  of  this  physician,  tonic  and  laxative  pills 
and  a  stimulant  embrocation. 

When  he  consulted  mo  on  the  7th  of  June,  1836,  I  found 
him  labouring  under  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  pleurodynia  of 
an  intermittent  and  gouty  character.     During  the  day  he  was 

L  jterfectly  free  from  pain,  but  in  the  evening  the  pain  commenced, 
and  continued  with  violence  until  morning.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  here  the  various  local  and  constitutional  remedies  which  I 
employed  in  this  gentleman's  case,  but  without  any  favourable 

'  result.  From  the  middle  of  Juno  his  symptoms  became  worse ; 
during  the  first  part  of  the  night  his  pains  very  severe ;  towards 
morning  he  usually  obtained  relief  by  lying  on  his  face,  and 
carefully  avoiding  all  motion.  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  the 
pain,  which  had  been  almost  constantly  felt  at  the  right  side, 
moved  to  the  left,  imparting  at  one  time  the  feeling  as  if  a  spear 
were  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  and  at  another  resembling 
the  sensation  as  if  these  parts  were  squeezed  in  a  vice.     When  he 

,  iras  in  the  horizontal  position  this  pain  was  accompanied  by  a 

I  Muse  of  weight ;  and  at  times  the  paiu  would  shoot  upwards  to 
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the  claviclos,  producing  tenderness  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 
Wlien  the  diapbragra  was  free  from  pain,  it  most  commonly 
attacked  the  postero-inforior  edges  of  the  scapula,  and  the  dorsal 
region  in  its  vicinity. 

In  August  ho  tried  the  use  of  a  warm  bath,  and  fooad 
temporary  relief  from  the  first  he  took ;  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  second,  which  was  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100,  and 
nearly  fainted.  He  used  the  warm  bath  six  or  eight  times,  but 
foiiud  no  material  benefit  from  it,  and  could  not  bear  the  pain 
produc't'd  by  the  jolting  of  his  carriage  in  going  thither.  About 
this  time  there  was  a  visible  alteration  in  his  gait  and  figure ; 
the  left  shoulder  was  elevated,  his  whole  frame  attenuated,  and 
bis  face  pale ;  he  had  nearly  lost  all  power  of  bending  the  spine, 
and  walked  with  a  peculiar  stilfness  of  gait  as  if  his  arms  were 
pinioned.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  August  he  stated  that 
he  had  suffered  great  agony  during  the  night,  and  on  its  abating, 
considerable  tumefaction  was  observable  under  the  right  ribs. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  now  became  urgent ;  his  urine  scanty  and 
turbid ;  he  became  melancholy,  and  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied 
with  sad  presentiments.  At  my  recommendation  he  came  to 
town,  in  order  to  place  himself  under  my  more  immediate  obser- 
vatiou,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  consultation. 

About  the  30th  of  August  he  got,  to  his  great  joy,  an  attack 
of  gout  iu  both  feet;  while  this  lasted,  which  was  for  about  six 
days,  ho  had  complete  relief  from  the  agonizing  pains  in  the  dia- 
phragm and  chest.  The  interval  of  tranquillity  was,  however, 
but  of  brief  duration ;  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  feet 
suddenly  subsided,  and  the  pain  attacked  the  diaphragm  with 
increased  intensity.  His  strength,  which  had  been  rapidly  failing, 
now  gave  way,  and  he  became  quite  paraplegic.  About  the 
10th  of  September  the  abdomen  became  engoged,  without  any 
alleviation  of  the  thoracic  symptoms,  and  he  began  to  complain 
of  constipation,  tympanitis,  and  abdominal  tenderness.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  became  next  affected ;  he  had 
retention  of  urine,  with  groat  irritation  of  the  prostate  gland, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water  with  the  catheter 
several  times  in  the  day.  This  state  continued  from  the  2'2nd  of 
September  to  the  10th  of  November,  when  tho  sphincter  of  the 
bladder  became  paralysed,  and  the  orine  drained  off  u  fast  M  it 
was  secreted. 
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Dnring  all  this  time  the  nrine  continued  to  present  the 
chariicteristic  marks  of  tho  litbic  ucid  diathesis  in  an  extreme 
degree,  and  contrasted  strongly  with  the  secretion  furnished  by 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which  consisted 
of  a  greyish  or  whitish  yellow,  viscid,  and  somewhat  puriform 
■  mucus,  containing  either  a  free  alkali  or  an  alkahuo  carbonate. 
This  secretion  was  extremely  adhesive,  and  hung  down  in  long 
ropy  filaments  when  the  vessel  in  which  it  stood  was  inverted. 
The  nature  of  this  mucus  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  reaction 
from  taking  place  between  its  own  alkali  and  the  acid  of  the  urine. 
The  co-existence  of  two  secretions  in  the  bladder,  the  one  alka- 
line and  the  other  acid,  as  observed  in  this  case,  is  extremely 
curious. 

In  this  way  the  patient's  sufferings  went  on  every  day  in- 
creasing, and  requiring  the  most  extraordinary  care  to  produce 
any  alle\-iation,  a  task  which  was  discharged  with  the  most  inde- 
fatigable humanity  and  attention  by  Mr.  Richardson,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  details  connected  with  tho  earlier 
history  of  this  case.  About  ten  days  before  his  death  the 
extremities,  upper  as  well  as  lower,  and  the  trunk  became  quite 
paralytic ;  and  from  the  cervical  vcrtebriu  downwards  all  power 
of  motion  and  sensation  was  lost.  His  voice  now  became  weak 
and  inarticulate,  deglutition  was  greatly  impeded,  and  he  finally 
sank  on  the  27th  of  November,  188G. 

It  may  bo  necessary  to  state  tliat  at  the  time  the  paraplegia 
was  beginning  to  seize  on  the  extremities,  the  patient  was  much 
annoyed  by  occasional  involuntary  jerkings  of  the  weakened 
limbs.  This  morbid  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  continued 
when  all  power  of  voluntary  motion  had  completely  ceased. 

This  gentleman's  body  was  examined  twenty  hours  after  death 
by  Mr.  Adams.  The  body  and  Hmbs  were  greatly  emaciated, 
and  there  were  several  sloughing  sores  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  and  Hmbs,  particularly  over  the  scapulae,  sacrum,  and  ilium. 
Tho  brain  was  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
effusion  under  the  arachnoid,  and  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  On 
opening  the  spinal  canal,  which  was  done  with  extraordinary 
care  and  accuracy,  the  spinal  marrow,  from  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra  donn  to  its  dorsal  termination,  was  found  converted 
into  a  morbid  moss,  of  an  ash-grey  colour  and  pulpy  consistence. 
The  theca  was  quite  healthy ;  but  on  the  first  transverse  section 
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menco  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  theca,  bnt  in  the  bones,  and  that 
the  nerves,  after  their  exit  from  the  spinal  cord,  are  affected 
in  all  cases  before  the  cord  itself.  The  reason  is  obvions ;  the 
affection  of  the  nerves  is  secondary,  and  solely  derived  from  their 
proximity  to  the  inflamed  boue  and  investing  tissues ;  and  con- 
sequently the  nerves  on  one  side  may  be  affected,  while  the 
corresponding  nerves  on  the  other  side  escape  for  the  time,  and 
until  the  disease  in  the  bone  extends  itself  to  their  neighbour- 
hood also.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  German  pathologists. 

Id  the  case  above  related,  the  pains  continued  in  one  side  for 
months,  and  were  then  suddenly  transferred  to  the  other,  an 
occurrence  which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  their 
dependence  on  primary  spinal  disease.  The  well-marked  ease 
the  patient  experienced  when  the  gout  appeared  in  the  feet,  and 
the  perfect  intermissions  of  pain  which  he  frequently  enjoyed 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint,  afford  strong  evidence 
that  the  pains,  however  uolont  and  excruciating  they  might  have 
been  during  the  paroxysms,  did  not  depend  on  an  original  affec- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord.  Had  the  fall  which  this  gentleman 
received,  or  any  other  injury,  induced  inflammation  of  the  spina! 
cord  and  subsequent  degeneration  of  structure,  the  order  and 
coarse  of  his  symptoms  would  have  been  very  different,  and  long 
intervals  of  comparative  ease  would  not  have  intervened  between 
the  appearance  of  the  first  pains  and  the  subsequent  paralysis. 

When  paraplegia  originates  in  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  itself, 
retention  of  urine,  or  irritability  of  the  bladder,  often  announce 
the  approach  of  the  disease  long  before  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
limbs  becomes  evident ;  whereas,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
paralysis  creeps  from  the  extremities  along  the  nerves  towards 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  bladder  is  affected  only  at  a  late  period  of 
the  disease,  as  occurred  in  the  case  which  I  have  just  detailed. 
Finally,  the  remarkable  similarity  which  exists  in  various  points 
between  this  case  and  that  of  the  Welsh  gentleman,  who  had 
never  met  with  any  accident  or  injury,  and  in  whom  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  ramollissement  was  observed,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  in  both  instances  the  disease  commenced  with  gouty  neu- 
ralgia and  inflammation  of  the  nervous  extremities  and  their 
sheaths,  which  gradually  extended  to  the  central  portions  of  the 
oervouB  system,  and  ultimately  involved  the  spinal  cord. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  that  yon  should  be  aware  of  this 
termination,  and  know  that  in  gouty  habits  the  sad  results 
already  noticed  may  be  produced :  particularly  as  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  may  lead  to  the  timely  adoption  of  preventive 
measures.  Having  experienced  the  total  inefiBcacy  of  colchicum, 
hydriodate  of  potash,  strychnia,  and  all  the  usual  remedies,  in 
relieving  or  removing  this  form  of  disease,  I  would  be  strongly 
inclined  to  recommend  the  early  insertion  of  issues  over  the 
spine,  with  prompt  and  decided  mercurialization.  The  late 
Mr.  CoUes  has  recommended  the  use  of  mercury  in  paraplegia, 
and  cites  some  cases  in  support  of  the  utility  of  the  practice.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  given  any  hints  as  to  the  mode 
of  diagnosing  the  cases  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  mercurial 
treatment,  from  those  in  which  mercury  would  be  inadmissible. 
Hence  his  recommeudation  loses  much  of  its  value,  and  cannot 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  to  treat  spinal  disease  con* 
nected  with  paralytic  symptoms.  It  appears,  however,  sufficiently 
plain  that  mercury,  employed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  is 
most  likely  to  prove  serviceable  where  symptoms  of  paralysis  arise 
from  inflammatory  affections  of  the  nerves  or  their  neurilemma, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  sheath. 

So  far  at  present  ou  the  subject  of  paralysis  as  connected  with 
the  gouty  diathesis.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  bring 
it  again  before  you  in  a  more  complete  and  extended  form. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  proved  that  gout  often  attacks 
the  nerves  of  the  extremities  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
pursues  a  retrograde  course  until  it  reaches  the  spinal  morrow. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  character  of  gout  that  it  wanders  from  one 
organ  to  another,  and  that  it  is  very  uncertain  as  to  the  periods 
and  duration  of  its  attacks,  sometimes  appearing  to  have  ceased 
altogether,  again  only  to  return  with  redoubled  violence.  These 
characters  of  gout  are  strikingly  diBj)lttyed  in  the  two  cases  I  have 
related,  where  it  finally  seized  on  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  what  took  place  towards  the  fatal  terminations 
of  these  cases  may  in  other  gouty  subjects  occur  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  without  the  previous  occupation  by  the  disease 
of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities ;  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
gout  should  not  attack  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  investing 
membranes  in  the  first  instance,  or  in  consequence  of  metastasis. 
That  rheumatism,  the  disease  most  closely  allied  to  gout,  m*i 
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do  BO  has  been  proved  by  nnmeroas  examples,  of  which  we  owe 
some  of  the  most  striking  to  Dr.  Copland  and  Dr.  Prichard, 
for  the  result  of  whose  researches  on  this  sabject  I  mast  refer 
yon  to  the  article  Chorea  in  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,  where  yon  will  find  that  rhenmatism  not  nn&eqnently 
prodaces  both  acnte  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
membranes.  These  observations  I  make  with  the  intention  of 
proving  that  my  views  concerning  goaty  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  borne  out  by  analogy,  and  the  experience  of  others  with 
respect  to  rhenmatism. 
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RHEUMATISM. — 8CLATICA   AND   LtJMBAOO. 


I  SHALL  commence  to-day's  lecture,  gentlemen,  with  a  few 
observations  on  that  rheumatic  affection  of  tho  joints,  to  which 
I  shall  give  the  name  of  arthritic  rheumatism.  You  will  meet, 
in  practice,  with  cases  of  arthritic  rheumatism  attended  with 
fever,  where,  after  the  violent  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided,  the  arthritic  inflammation  will  continue  to  wander 
from  joint  to  joint,  sometimes  almost  entirely  vanishing,  and 
then  again  reappearing.  You  entertain  hopes  of  getting  your 
patient  over  the  disease,  and  he  is  indeed  better ;  but,  on  your 
next  visit,  you  find  that  the  pain  has  fixed  itself — suppose  in 
the  wrist  joint.  If  such  a  pain  as  this  should  appear  while  the 
acute  symptoms  are  present,  besides  the  general  remedies  you 
will  employ  local  means  of  reUef;  and  some  persons,  as  for 
instance.  Dr.  Elliotson,  would  make  cold  apphcations  to  the 
part:  but  this  I  do  not  approve  of,  nor  would  I  recommend 
you  to  practise  it.  However,  generally  sjieaking,  your  treatment 
consists  in  leeching  the  affected  part,  the  internal  exhibition  of 
colchicum,  <&'c. 

What  I  would  urge  upon  your  attention  is,  can  you  trust  to 
leeches  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every  period  of  the  disease  ? 
No ;  there  is  a  period  when  you  must  bhster ;  there  is  a  time 
when  stimulant  and  tonic  applications  become  indispensable. 
The  general  treatment  of  every  case  of  arthritis  must  close  with 
tonics.  First,  you  pursue  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  next 
you  employ  specific  remedies,  and  lastly,  you  have  recourse  to 
tonics ;  and  so  likewise  with  the  local  applications.  In  the 
beginning,  local  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  depend  on  active 
intlammation,  and  yield  most  readily  to  leeching.  As  the 
disease  advances,  tbc  nnmbtr  of  leeches  which  each  fresh  appear- 
ance of  local  inflammation  requires  is  comparatively  less,  and 
finally,  the  local  affection,  on  its  recurrence  in  any  joint,  is  of 
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each  a  nature,  that  leeching  is  no  longer  proper,  while  certain 
and  almost  immediate  relief  may  bo  obtained  from  blistering. 
Blisters  are  better  than  leeches,  not  only  becaase  thoy  possess 
the  power  of  removing  pain  and  swelling  with  more  rapidity, 
but  also  becaase  they  do  not  leave  the  part  in  a  weakened  state. 
I  tell  you  that  blisters  have  a  powerful  eflfect  in  removing  such 
pains,  and  that  they  may  be  used  in  cases  of  arthritis  where  they 
have  not  been  used  heretofore. 

There  is  another  practical  observation  on  rheumatism  which  I 
made  before  in  the  hospital  wards.  Cases  of  arthritic  rheumatism 
will  come  under  your  notice,  in  which  the  pain  and  fever  are, 
from  the  beginning,  accompanied  by  sweating,  and  this  sweating 
is  not  attended  with  any  relief;  the  pulse  remains  quick,  the 
fever  persistent,  and  the  pain  undiminished.  This  sweating,  be 
assured,  never  tends  either  to  diminish  fever  or  relievo  pain  ;  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  arthritis  which  is  most  apt  to  terminate  in 
confirmed  affections  of  the  joints,  and  may  last  for  life.  From 
my  experience  elsewhere,  and  from  the  observations  I  have  made 
in  the  Hospital  for  lucnrables,  I  have  remarked  that  most  of 
those  persons  whose  limbs  are  permanently  stiff,  or  even  distorted 
from  rheumatic  affections,  have  been  suffering  for  years  under 
this  sweating  arthritis.  In  one  of  the  patients  at  that  institution 
a  curious  effect  followed  this  disease. ,  The  sweating  was  general 
over  his  body  at  first,  but  after  some  time  it  declined  in  the 
lower  extremities,  which  seemed  incapable  of  sweating  any 
longer.  The  cuticle  over  these  parts  began  to  exfoliate  and 
become  dry  and  rigid.  A  still  further  change  took  place,  and 
the  lower  extremities  became  covered  with  ichthyosis.  He  lies  in 
bed  on  his  back  in  a  helpless  state,  his  legs  and  thighs  covered 
with  a  horny  unyielding  cuticle,  but  his  breast  and  face  continue 
to  sweat  profusely  as  before. 

Boar  in  mind,  therefore,  that  this  form  is  liable  to  terminate, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  in  incurable  arthritis.  Some  of  the 
senior  students  may,  perhaps,  recollect  a  poor  man  in  the 
chronic  ward  of  this  hospital,  who  laboured  for  month  after 
month  under  this  torturing  malady.  He  lay  in  a  comer  in  this 
'state,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  constant  regret  to  everybody  to 
see  him  in  this  pitiable  condition  without  any  prospect  of  relief. 
Practitioners  are  apt  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.     They  find  the  pulse  quick  but  very  seldom  strong,  and 
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rather  forbidding  than  indicating  the  abstraction  of  blood.  How 
arc  you  to  treat  such  cases  ?  By  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Begin, 
however,  cautiously ;  take  away,  at  first,  about  five  or  six  ounces 
of  blood,  and  observe  what  efifect  this  produces.  If  your  patient's 
pulse  is  improved,  his  pain  lessened,  and  the  sweating  diminished, 
you  are  encouraged  then  to  bleed  more  boldly.  Venesection  is 
here  our  sheet  anchor.  You  have  seen  how  much  relief  it  gave 
the  man  above  stairs,  and  what  a  remarkably  bufiy  coat  bis 
blood  presented.  His  sweating  was  diminished  considerably  by 
this  means ;  and  did  you  remark  how  I  got  rid  of  this  symptom 
entirely  ?  By  giving  him  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic  and 
opium.  Ho  had  a  mixture  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
solution  of  tartarizod  antimony,  and  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of 
opium  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water ;  of  this  he  took  half  an  ounce 
every  hour.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  sweats,  particularly  those  which  attend 
hectic  fever,  you  can  put  a  stop  to  them  by  giving  a  few  grains 
of  Dover's  powder  at  bed-time. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  case  at  present  in  the  honse 
which  bears  npon  the  observations  I  have  been  now  making  ;  I 
allude  to  the  patient  with  sweating  arthritis,  to  whom  I  drew 
your  attention  this  morning.  This  poor  man,  who  is  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  has  been  labouring  for  several  months  under 
inflammation  of  the  joints  of  a  rheumatic  character,  manifesting 
itself  by  pain,  stiffness,  swelling,  and  probably  some  slight  effusion 
into  the  synovial  membranes.  These  symptoms  were  accom- 
panied by  profuse  and  constant  perspirations,  with  a  tendency  to 
diarrhcea — circumstances  which  caused  a  manifest  deterioration 
of  his  hcAlth  and  strength  ;  be  became  pale,  cachectic,  and 
emaciated.  His  case  has  been  very  tedious  and  intractable ;  be 
had  been  a  long  time  in  the  hospital,  and  had  nsed  all  the  most 
appropriate  remedies  but  without  any  appreciable  improvement; 
his  joints  remained  stiff,  painful,  and  almost  useless ;  he  was 
greatly  reduced  in  strength,  and  entirely  confined  to  his  bed. 
In  addition  to  this,  his  pulse  continued  unredaced  in  freqaeoof, 
and  this  is  always  a  bad  sign ;  cases  of  rheumatic  arthritis, 
attended  with  prolonged  excitement  of  the  circalatton  and 
copious  sweating,  are  generally  found  to  exhibit  an  intractable 
ehronicity,  and  too  often  terminate  in  rendering  the  imiiMtimate 
patient  a  cripple  for  life. 
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Now  in  this  case  many  remedies  had  been  tried  without  effect, 
and  the  state  of  the  man's  constitution,  combined  with  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  a  tendency  to  bowel  complaint,  con- 
tributed to  reduce  still  further  the  scanty  list  of  our  remedial 
agents.  Alterative  remedies,  to  affect  the  general  system,  were 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  a  vast  number  of  local 
applications  had  proved  unsuccessful.  It  occurred  to  me  here, 
that  some  benefit  might  be  derived  from  mercurial  ointment, 
gently  rubbed  over  the  affected  parts,  assisting  its  action  by  the 
use  of  rollers  applied  round  the  joints.  Fortunately  the  experi- 
ment proved  successful ;  in  tho  coarse  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
swelling  diminished  considerably,  the  pain  is  nearly  gone,  and 
the  power  of  motion  is  returning.  His  mouth  has  become 
affected,  but  the  relief  experienced  appears  to  be  projxjrtioned 
not  to  the  influence  of  mercury  on  the  general  system,  but  to  its 
effect  on  each  individual  joint.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  state 
that  the  man  has  been  mercurialized  before,  but  without  any 
favourable  result. 

Here,  gentlemen,  is  on  important  point  for  consideration.  A 
patient  labours  under  a  certain  number  of  local  indammations, 
for  which  mercury  is  given  internally,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth, 
but  without  any  manifest  improvement  of  symptoms  ;  we  after- 
wards try  the  same  remedy  in  another  form  ;  we  apply  it  locally, 
in  the  shape  of  ointment  rubbed  into  the  skin  over  the  diseased 
parts,  and  we  succeed  in  giving  reUef.  This  is  a  fact  deserving 
of  attention.  Yon  will  perhaps  ask  me  to  explain  this ;  I  cannot 
do  it ;  but  I  can  bring  forward  many  other  analogous  examples. 
If  you  refer  to  tho  late  Mr.  M'Dowel's  valuable  jmper  on 
Erysipelas,  pubhshed  in  an  early  number  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journal,  you  will  find  that  many  cases  of  this  affection  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment ;  in  fact,  much 
more  than  they  could  by  gi\'ing  mercury  internally. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  enteritis 
and  peritonitis  where  the  disease  continued  after  the  system 
became  affected  by  mercury;  and  I  have  observed  that  these 
cases  yielded  rapidly  to  blistering  the  abdomen,  and  dressing  the 
raw  surfaces  with  mercurial  ointment.  Sir  H.  Marsh  and  I 
attended  a  young  gentleman  lately,  who  had  low  fever,  accom- 
panied by  a  quick  but  feeble  pulse,  and  great  restlessness. 
About  the  tenth  day  his  belly  became  tender  and  exquisitely 
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painfal ;  he  bad  thirst,  diarrhoea,  and  other  grmptoms  of  eotene 
and  peritoneal  inflammation.  Before  his  illness  be  had  been  of 
rather  delicate  habit,  and  bad  further  impaired  his  health  by 
close  stady.  He  was  therefore  oniit  for  depletion,  and  of  this 
we  were  convinced  by  the  debUity  which  followed  the  application 
of  a  few  leeches.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ordered  a  large 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  al)domen,  and  the  vesicated  surface 
to  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.  This  proved  emineolly 
successful ;  the  peritonitis,  enteric  irritation,  and  fever  soon 
disappeared,  and  the  young  (gentleman  recovered  completely. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  many  cases  of  pleuritis  ;  the  con- 
stitutional effect  of  mercury  will  fail  in  removing  the  affection 
of  the  pleura  until  it  is  applied  locally.  I  might  also  refer  to 
instances  of  common  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  in  which 
mercurial  ointment  smeared  over  the  part  has  been  found 
decidedly  beneficial.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  however,  to 
multiply  examples ;  what  I  have  stated  gives  ample  proof  of  the 
utility  of  mercury  applied  locally.  When  I  was  a  student,  ifc| 
was  the  fashion  to  scout  the  doctrine  that  any  distinct  effect 
could  be  produced  by  the  local  application  of  mercury;  our 
teachers  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  to  produce  any  sensible 
effect,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  first  enter  the  system 
throagh  the  lymphatics.  Thus,  when  you  rub  mercurial  ointment 
over  the  liver  to  remove  hepatic  derangement,  they  said,  before 
it  could  exert  any  influence  on  the  liver,  it  had  to  pass  along 
the  thoracic  duct,  become  mixed  with  the  circulation,  and 
manifest  its  peculiar  action  on  the  whole  economy.  Henco,  in 
a  case  of  hepatitis  or  testitis,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  apply 
mercurial  ointment  over  the  liver  or  testicle,  since  it  had,  as 
they  expressed  it,  to  go  its  round  through  the  whole  system, 
before  it  could  affect  either  of  these  organs. 

This  reasoning  has  an  appearance  of  plausibility,  but  it  is 
contradicted  by  facts.  Numerous  examples  might  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  local 
application  of  mercury,  independent  of  any  effect  produced  by  it 
on  the  general  system.  How  often  do  we  see  an  incipient  bubo 
dispcrsod  by  mercurial  frictions,  before  any  constitutional  effects 
occur  ■/  How  frequently  do  we  see  laryngeal  and  hepatic  iuflam* 
mation  relieved  by  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment  without 
salivation  ?    Do  the  beneficial  effects,  which  we  so  often  observe 
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from  the  omplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargjTO,  depend  neces- 
sarily upon  the  mouth  being  affected  ?  Is  the  rehef  which 
follows  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment  in  erysipelas  or  testitia 
unattainable,  unless  preceded  by  mercurial  action  in  the  whole 
system  ?  Indeed,  any  person  who  reviews  this  subject  dispas- 
sionately, must  see  that  the  doctrine  of  a  preliminary  constitu- 
tional affection  being  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
specific  action  of  mercury  on  any  particular  organ,  is  wholly 
untenable  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  host  of  evidence 
to  prove  that,  locally  applied,  it  produces  a  primary  and 
distinct  effect,  totally  independent  of  its  action  on  the  general 
economy. 

Having  spoken  now  of  the  utility  of  mercury  in  certain  cases 
of  rheumatic  fever,  where  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  will  not 
yield  to  other  means,  I  have  to  add  that  the  hydriodate  of  potash 
has  been  found  to  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  mercury,  and  well 
calculated  for  following  up  and  completing  the  beneficial  effects 
produced  by  that  remedy.  In  fact,  in  treating  arthritic  or  rheu- 
matic fever,  when  I  have  reduced  the  violence  of  the  fever  and  of 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints  by  means  of  bleeding  and 
leeching,  followed  by  tartar  emetic  or  nitre,  or  both  combined,  or 
when,  after  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  both  local  and  general, 
I  have  produced  marked  alleviation  of  the  patient's  sufferings, 
either  by  the  use  of  colchicum  or  by  the  use  of  mercury  combined 
with  opiates — then,  I  say,  we  can  employ  the  hydriodate  of  potash 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  as  it  quickly  dissipates  the 
remaining  pain  and  swelUng  of  the  joints,  and  contributes  power- 
fully to  bring  the  disease  to  a  speedy  termination,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  greatly  diminishes  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  I  have 
experienced  much  comfort  and  feel  much  confidence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  fever  since  I  adopted  this  practice ;  and  it 
now  never  happens  to  me  to  meet  with  cases  which,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  become  chronic,  and  confine  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  to  bed  for  months.  You  have  observed  recently  that,  in 
most  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  affecting  the  joints,  no  matter 
what  mode  of  treatment  I  adopt  in  tlie  commencement  and 
during  the  acme  of  the  disease,  I  generally  complete  the  cure 
with  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  beginning  with  doses  of  teu 
grains,  which  are  quickly  augmented  to  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  three  times  a  day.    It  is  generally  given  in  decoctioa 
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of  onr  chronic  ward,  demands  a  few  observations.  He  was  ad- 
mitted for  an  attack  of  arthritis  on  the  10th  of  December, 
and  since  that  period  has  been  subjected  to  various  modes  of 
treatment.  You  will  recollect  that  on  his  admission  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  attacked  several  times  with  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints.  Like  most  persons  of  his  class,  he  has 
saffereJ  greatly  from  repeated  fits  of  illness,  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  the  same  causes.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes ■{ 
that  can  fall  upon  labouring  men  is  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  afl'ections  of  the  joints ;  it 
sot  only  renders  them  helpless  and  useless  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  also  in  some  cases  leaves  them  cripples  for  life,  and,  in 
addition,  the  nature  of  their  employment  constantly  exposes 
them  to  relapses,  which  at  length  bring  on  incurable  aO'ections 
of  the  joints ;  we  have,  moreover,  in  this  young  man's  case,  a 
combination  not  unfrequcut  in  patients  of  this  description, 
namely,  the  effects  of  cold  on  the  chest  as  well  as  on  tho 
joints — arthritis  combined  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane. 

Now  where  the  arthritic  affection  is  very  severe,  and  accom- 
panied by  high  fever,  tho  addition  of  bronchitis  is  a  great  aggra- 
vation. Every  time  the  patient  coughs  he  feels  like  one  stretched 
upon  the  rack ;  at  every  convulsive  motion  of  the  chest  a  severe 
pang  is  felt  in  every  joint,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  suffering  is 
increased  to  positive  agony.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  often  hard  to 
be  managed,  even  when  the  disease  is  recent  and  the  constitution 
sound ;  but  when  yon  have  to  treat  a  severe  attack  in  a  person 
who  has  repeatedly  laboured  under  the  disease,  and  whose  vigour 
has  been  consequently  impaired,  the  difficulty  is  greatly  iucreosed. 
Here  much  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
Where  the  combination  is  met  with  in  a  primary  attack,  I  am 
generally  disposed  to  regard  both  affections  as  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  not  requiring  any  difference  of  treatment ;  I  therefore 
attack  the  arthritis  and  the  bronchitis  with  tho  same  remedies, 
that  is  to  say,  venesection,  leeches  to  the  affected  joints  and  over 
the  chest,  and  large  doses  of  nitre  and  tartar  emetic.  These 
reme<lies,  however,  are  only  calculated  for  the  acute  stage  of  a 
primary  attack,  and  where  the  patient's  strength  is  unimpaired ; 
for  when  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  debility  present,  you  cannot 
Tenture  on  the  use  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  and  nitre. 
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In  sach  cases  mnch  benefit  u  derired  from  the  use  of  eoHehiemn, 
particularly  where  the  pstient  laboors  under  more  or  Imw  ferer. 
The  following  is  the  tarn  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  nsiag,  and 
from  which  I  hare  oecMkmallT  derived  mach  benefit : — 

R.  Miatnre  Amjgdalanan,  f^Tii]. 
Aeeti  Coleliiei,  f|aB. 
AeeUtia  Morpide,  gr.  L 
Kitratia  FMaaa^  Jaa.;  Fiai 
nmiB  ainpiBB  «ii«i>t  ^tl 


eodiltan  J 


qaiif ■•  hora. 


In  Coghlan's  ease  we  tried  this  mixture,  with  local  applica- 
tions to  the  joints  and  a  blister  to  the  diest,  but  foond  at  the 
end  of  some  dars  that  there  was  oo  TiaiUe  improrement  in  the 


patient.     Now,  whenerer  a  state  of  things  of  this  kind  occors, 
no  time  shoold  be  lost;  for,  relj  on  it,  that  where  colchicnm 
does  not  afibrd  relief  in  a  tkort  time,  and  in  moderate  doae$,  there 
is  no  nse  in  giving  it  a  farther  trial.    Yon  hare  here  to  contend 
with  two  affectioDS  of  a  very  serioas  character — one  capable  of 
rcDilering  your  patient  a  cripple  for  life,  the  other  threatening  him 
with  saffocation,  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the 
minnte  bronchial  tubes — an  oeetizrence  which  is  most  commonly 
followed  by  dangerons  ooogeatioD  of  the  long.     Under  such  cir- 
enantaneeB,  the  only  tnatment  jtn  can  adopt  with  a  hope  of 
speedy  relief  and  oltimate  soeeess,  is    to   lay  aside  all  other 
remedies,  and  trust  almost  exelosiTely  to  the  oae  of  mercary. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  do  not  hesitate  a  moment,  bnt  meieorialise 
jour  patient  at  once,  if  his  constitution  be  at  aU  capaUe  of  bear- 
ing it.    The  treatment  whidi  was  followed  in  the  case  nnder 
consideration  was  this: — we   gare    the   patient  ten  grains  of 
earn  ct«ta  four  times  a  day ;  and  with  the  view  of 
pain  and  the  irritation  of  the  bronchial  moeoos  mem- 
ba  took  one  drop  of  hydroeyanie  aead,  and  ten  drops  of 
nettirB  of  hyoacyamia  in  half  an  onnoe  of  almood  emnlsion, 
:es  dailr. 


■flection  I   e\Mn  in:^  yoor  attention  to  is  ehroine 
n,  of  which  wec:  \iKve  a  w«^\-maTked  instance  in  the  man ' 
the  ehroQ*^  ir«^  imme^uiy  under  the  window, 
of  pairs.  ^  irei30>*"^  *^  nuniboen  of  the  lower 
*hich      *Vk6  ^^  ^  **M*»k«  of  8ai«at*nQ*  M>d 
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anj  obyions  improvement  in  his  symptoms.  His  complaint  is 
of  considerable  daration,  it  being  now  fifteen  weeks  since  he  was 
first  attacked.  This,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  a  very  unpro- 
mising feature  in  his  case.  When  rheumatism  has  continued 
for  three  or  four  months,  it  becomes  a  very  intractable  disease ; 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  affection  which  tasks  the  ingenuity 
and  tries  the  patience  of  a  medical  man  more  than  chronic 
rheumatism.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  hit  on  a  remedy  suited  to  the  complaint ;  the  man  has  been 
rapidly  improving  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  is  now  nearly 
well. 

Yon  will  recollect  that,  when  I  undertook  the  treatment  of 
this  case,  the  patient  was  free  from  fever,  his  general  health  but 
little  impaired,  his  pulse  tranquil,  his  appetite  good,  no  remark- 
able tenderness  or  redness  of  the  joints — in  fact,  nothing  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  acute  local  inflammation  ;  consequently, 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  recourse  to  leeches  or  blood- 
letting, or  to  administer  antimonials,  nitre,  or  colchicum.  In 
such  cases  as  this,  a  different  line  of  practice  must  be  followed ; 
you  must  have  recourse  to  stimulant  diaphoretics— remedies 
which  will  increase  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  exercise  a  stimulating  action  on  the  nervous  and 
capillary  systems.  Accordingly,  we  proscribed  for  this  man 
the  following  electuary,  of  which  he  was  to  take  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day : — Powdered  bark  5j,  powdered  guaiacum  jj, 
cream  of  tartar  ,^j,  flowers  of  sulphur  Jss,  powdered  ginger  5j, 
to  be  made  into  au  electuary  with  the  common  syrup  used  in 
hospitals. 

The  guaiacum  not  only  acts  on  the  nerves,  tending  to  remove 
chronic  pains,  but  also  acts  on  the  skin  ;  yon  will  find  these,  and 
other  proi)erti68  ])088essed  by  it,  detailed  at  large  in  your  works 
on  Materia  Medica.  Whether  given  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
tincture,  it  often  proves  an  extremely  useful  remedy  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  where  no  symptoms  of  active  local  inflam- 
mation or  general  fever  exist ;  where  either  of  these  are  present, 
it  is  inadmissible.  Ginger  has  also  a  stimulant  effect,  although 
its  action  is  much  more  limited.  It  is  a  favourite  domestic 
remedy,  and  is  very  frequentlyprescribed  by  our  rival  candidates  for 
therapeutic  celebrity — old  ladies — in  cases  of  chronic,  or,  as  they 
term  it,  cold  rheumatism ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  seen 
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letting,  general  and  local,  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  anti- 
monials  and  Dover's  powder  in  proper  doses.  Cupping  the 
lumbar  region  (when  the  operation  is  skilfully  performed) 
deservedly  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  lumbago  ;  and  if  sciatica 
is  present,  the  tender  parts  about  the  buttock  and  thigh  must 
likewise  be  repeatedly  cupped.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  requisite 
to  have  a  very  small  scarificator,  and  cups  of  a  corresponding 
size,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  follow  the  track  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  In  Germany  they  generally  use  instruments  so 
small,  that  ten  or  twelve  of  the  glasses  may  be  placed  close 
to  each  other,  in  a  line  extending  along  the  painful  portion  of 
the  nerve,  where  it  lies  most  superficially  in  the  thigh.  This 
practice  deserves  more  general  imitation  in  this  country. 

That  popular  remedy,  a  warm  bath,  often  forms  a  most 
excellent  adjuvant  to  these  measures,  and  is  still  more  efficacious 
when  preceded  by  a  powerful  warm  douche.  A  stream  of  hot 
water,  played  with  considerable  force  against  the  loins,  buttock, 
and  thigh,  seems  to  act  not  merely  by  the  heat  it  imparts,  but 
also  by  the  mechanical  impulse  it  exerts,  an  impulse  which  may 
be  termed  water-chnmpooinff ;  in  Dublin  such  a  douche  and 
warm  bath  may  be  had  at  the  Northumberland  Buildings.  The 
means  just  enumerated,  combined  with  absolnte  rest  in  bed, 
will  succeed  in  many  cases ;  in  others  they  will  fail,  and  then 
this  question  arises, — What  ought  we  to  try  next  ?  In  some 
cases  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Dr  Percival  and  Dr.  Cheyne, 
of  giving  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  in  the  day,  combined 
with  calomel  and  James's  powder,  and  with  much  benelit. 

In  a  case  of  lumbago  and  sciatica,  which  I  treated  with  Mr. 
White,  the  disease  at  first  neglected  had  passed  from  a  chronic 
to  an  acute  state,  and  had  become  painful  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree ;  in  truth,  the  patient's  agony  was  quite  excruciating, 
and  though  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  vigorous  nerves,  the 
sweat  poured  down  his  face  from  the  suffering  ho  endured 
•whenever  it  was  necessary  to  move  himself  in  bed,  or  even 
when  the  floor  of  the  room  was  shaken  by  any  person  treading 
heavily. 

As  our  patient  had  been  repeatedly  cupped,  and  the  nsoal 
emedies  had  completely  failed,  Mr.  WTiite  proposed  a  combiua- 
^tion  of  three  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia,  six  grains  of  calomel, 
and  twelve  of  James's  powder,  divided  into  eight  porLious,  one 
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to  be  taken  every  third  hour ;  the  good  effects  of  this  combina- 
tion were  so  striMng,  that  I  have  since  had  recourse  to  it 
repeatedly,  and  there  is  no  one  remedy  in  which  I  have  greater 
confidence.  Still,  however,  it  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  it 
must  generally  be  continued  until  the  gums  become  tender,  or 
even  the  mouth  slightly  sore,  an  objection  not,  it  is  true,  of 
much  weight  in  cases  like  the  preceding,  where  the  disease  is 
very  acute,  and  the  patient  necessarily  confined  to  his  bed ;  but 
which  renders  this  combination  quite  inapplicable  in  subacute 
or  chronic  attacks,  where  the  sufferer  tries  to  pursue  his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  is  necessarily  exposed,  more  or  less,  to  the  open 
air ;  to  such  persons  hydriodute  of  potash  will  prove  most 
valuable. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  in  lumbago  and  sciatica  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. In  the  memorably  wet  mouth  of  July,  1839,  I  was 
called  out  of  bed  at  midnight,  to  visit  a  lady  in  the  country,  and 
the  vehicle  sent  to  convey  me  was  a  hack  covered  car.  The 
cushions  were  very  damp,  and  I  had  not  proceeded  half  a  mile 
before  I  was  attacked  with  lumbago  so  severe  that  I  coold 
scarcely  walk  when  I  arrived  at  my  patient's  residence.  Nert 
morning  I  was  better,  having  perspired  much  during  the  night ; 
but  still  the  pain  was  troublesome,  and  as  the  season  continued 
unusually  cold  and  wet  (indeed,  it  scarcely  ever  stopped  raining 
from  the  8th  of  July,  1839,  to  the  19th  of  February,  1840),  and 
as  my  duties  exposed  me  much  to  the  weather,  and  prevented  me 
from  giving  myself  the  necessary  rest,  my  lumbago  continued  to 
increase  again,  and  in  about  a  month  the  gluteal  and  sciatic 
nerves  of  the  left  side  became  engaged ;  I  noted  particularly, 
that  the  pain  spread  very  gradually  downwards  from  the  lumbar 
region,  so  that  it  took  a  week  or  ten  days  to  arrive  at  the  ham, 
and  still  a  longer  time  at  the  ankle ;  I  was  then  quite  lame  of 
tlie  left  leg,  suffered  much  pain  in  bed,  and  had  become  so 
helpless,  that  I  had  to  get  ray  servant  to  draw  on  my  stockings ; 
during  all  this  time  my  general  health  was  perfect ;  appetite 
good ;  digestion  regular ;  and  no  deviation  of  the  urine  from  the 
natural  appearance.  I  mention  this,  because  several  of  my 
medical  friends  advised  me  to  take  antibihous  aperients,  an 
advice  founded  on  Abemethy's  doctrine,  that  many  local  affec- 
tions proceed  &om  stomach  derangement. 
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I  was  at  last  forced  to  try  Bomething  for  my  relief,  and  had 
myself  cupped,  and  tried  the  warm  douche  and  Dover's  powder, 
but  without  any  good  effects.  I  began  now  to  fear  that  I  should 
be  forced  to  give  up  all  professional  business,  and  confine  myself 
to  the  house  for  many  weeks  in  order  to  go  through  a  mercurial 
course,  combined  with  proper  topical  applications,  when,  happen- 
ing to  meet  the  late  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Kildare  Street,  he  recom- 
mended me  to  try  hydriodate  of  potash,  of  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  drachm  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  I  took  quarter  of  this  daily,  and  may  literally 
apply  here  the  common  phrase,  that  I  felt  each  dose  do  me 
good;  in  truth,  the  benefit  I  derived  was  perceptible  hourly, 
and  was  so  rapid,  that  in  four  days  all  traces  of  the  lumbago 
were  gone,  and  my  lameness  had  quite  ceased.  I  did  not  take 
more  than  one  bottle — one  drachm  of  the  hydriodate,  bat  the 
good  effect  continued  after  I  had  ceased  taking  it,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  I  was  perfectly  well.  Subsequent  experience  enables 
me  to  recommend  this  medicine  strongly,  in  subacute  and 
chronic  lumbago  and  sciatica. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  the  remedy  had  in  my  ovra  person 
to  work  against  various  disadvantages,  for  I  neither  relaxed 
from  my  labours,  nor  refrained  from  eating  and  drinking  as 
usual.  This  is  only  another  example  of  the  many  I  have  mot, 
which  prove  how  injudicious  it  often  is  to  seek  the  cure  of  local 
inflammations  by  means  of  lowering  the  whole  system. 

In  spite  of  the  best  directed  means,  sciatica  is  very  apt  to 
become  chronic,  and  then  oil  of  turpentine,  carbonate  of  iron, 
arsenic,  extract  of  stramonium,  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  pill 
and  iodine  internally,  blisters  to  the  loins,  thigh,  and  calf  of 
the  leg,  acupuncture,  croton  oil  frictions,  and  other  stimulating 
applications  must  be  successively  tried.  On  a  former  occasion 
I  recommended  a  combination  of  opium,  with  oil  of  turpentine 
internally,  and  when  that  fails,  Dover's  powder,  combined  with 
sulphate  of  quina.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
lay  down  any  general  principle  which  would  enable  you  to  judge 
in  what  cases  each  of  these  remedies  is  pecnharly  indicated,  for 
experience  has  not  confirmed  any  of  the  rules  generally  relied 
on,  and,  therefore,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  treating  these 
diseases  empirically. 

Change  of  climate,  and  the  xme  of  the  Bath,  Boxtou,  Harro- 
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gate,  and  Tanbridge  Spa  waters,  hare  proved  serrioMbte  to 
maay,  while  others  have  been  obliged  to  have  reeoarse  to  the 
aatoral  hot  baths  of  Bagn&iea  or  Bareges.  In  very  obatiaate 
CMM,  the  praetioe  long  adopted  in  the  smpcal  wards  of  the 
Moath  Hospital,  is  to  apply  the  actual  eaoteiy  to  fire  or  six  spots 
along  the  eoanw  of  the  paiaftil  aetTB.  The  afifdiestiaia  ongfat  to 
be  ivther  wvam,  so  as  to  produce  nodentely  aoed  aons,  mboA 
most  be  kept  open  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  bv  snitable 
dNHUlCi.  TIm  is  •  TiKj  psinfal  ptonass,  sad  for  sevetal  dajs 
sftsr  the  tfflinsliwi  of  the  esatery.  the  pstiaat  sofleis  moch.sad 
oIlMi  thinks  the  diwaisii  to  be  aggrswrted ;  after  some  time, 

I^SMtdtelc  t^f  ottviSBS^ts  SO  Boeh  to  be  nSed  on  in 

JLb  etaHvaliOB  Wti»  bj  Ok.  Gvqgaa  b  w«rut  recording  here, 
Sft  il  b««s  e«  s  fkgsMltigfnl  fMrtte.    b  •  patiest  of  his,  a 
I  «f  vskv*  saasliMlasa.  whs  arfkndfar  men  thant 
itiijl  iwil     'I'    .theaflecied 
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attacked  while  drawing  on  their  boots;  this  accident  may  be 
snrely  avoided  by  using  boot-hooks,  with  shanks  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  so  that  the  body  and  thigh  may  be  nearly  in  the 
same  line,  when  the  effort  to  draw  on  the  boot  is  made.  Persons 
who  are  in  dread  of  lumbago  and  sciatica  ought  always  to  wear 
stout  drawers,  whose  waistband  should  be  broad,  and  consist  of 
a  strong,  warm,  yet  elastic  material,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  worn 
very  tight  without  inconvenience. 
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LECTURE  XXXm. 


PATHOLOGY   OF   NEBV0U8   DISEASES. 


Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  generally  to  the  pathology  of 
nervous  diseases.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and  one  on  which 
my  opinions  differ  from  some  of  those  generally  received.  The 
observations  I  am  about  to  make  will  involve  the  consideration 
of  the  general  principles  suited  to  guide  ns  in  the  difficult  study 
of  nervous  affections,  rather  than  the  description  of  any  particular 
disease.  In  considering  the  sjTnptoms  that  accompany  diseases 
of  the  nerves,  pathologists  have  directed  their  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  have  looked  on  the  brain, 
cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord  as  the  parts  in  which  the  causes  of 
all  nervous  disorders  reside,  or  in  which  they  originate.  If  you 
examine  the  works  of  Rostan,  Lallemand,  Abercrombie,  and  all 
those  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  you 
will  find  that  their  inquiries  consist  in  searching  after  the  causes 
of  functional  changes,  either  in  the  cerebrum,  cerebellom,  or 
spinal  marrow,  forgetting  that  these  causes  may  be  also  resident 
in  the  nervous  cords  themselves,  or  their  extremities,  which  I 
shall  call  their  circumfcrcntuil  parts. 

When  we  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  system 
grows, — when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  development 
of  that  system  during  the  foetal  state,  the  nervous  extremities 
and  trunks  are  formed  before  any  traces  of  the  brain  are 
discernible,  we  must  at  once  allow  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  these  parts  may  become  incapable  of  discharging  their 
fnnctions  in  consequence  of  changes  originating  in  thomselrea, 
and  not  proceeding  from  the  nervous  centres.    In  a  word,  may 
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not  the  decay  and  withering  of  the  nervous  tree  commence 
occaBionally  in  its  extreme  branches  ?  and  may  not  a  blighting 
influence  affect  the  latter,  while  the  main  trunk  remains  sound 
and  unharmed? 

In  fact,  gentlemen,  pathologists  have,  with  respect  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  continued  an  error  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  was  so  long  prevalent  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the 
vascular  system  ;  for  it  is  only  lately  that,  in  estimating  the 
forces  which  influence  the  circulation  in  diseased  parts,  they 
have  begun  to  appreciate  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  independently  of  the  heart's  action  and  the 
vis  a  tergo.  It  is  only  lately  that  they  have  recognized  the 
important  truth,  that  diseased  vascular  action  may  commence  in 
the  circumference. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  that  in  most  cases  of  general  paralysis 
the  affection  of  the  muscular  system  is  produced  by  disease  of 
the  nervous  centres  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  also  evident,  that  an  injury 
of  the  extremities  or  circumferential  parts  of  the  nerves  may 
cause  such  a  derangement  of  their  functions  as  to  give  rise  to 
paralysis.  The  reason  why  persons  seek  for  the  explanation  of 
paralji/ic  symptoms  by  referring  them  to  the  nervous  centres, 
rather  than  their  peripheral  extremities,  is  because  this  mode 
of  inference  accounts  more  satisfactorily  for  the  simultaneous 
affection  of  many  parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  if  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  or  both,  or  if  the  cerebellum  or  spinal  cord  be  pressed 
or  injured,  those  parts  which  have  a  nervous  connexion  with 
them  will  experience  a  corresponding  derangement  of  function. 
But  if  a  process  of  disordered  action  be  set  up  in  one  part  of  the 
nervous  extremities,  and  this  passes  on  to  another  part,  the 
translation  seems  very  strange,  and  yon  cannot  easily  comprehend 
why  paralysis  of  one  principal  part  will  produce  the  same  disease 
in  another. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  a  local  paralysis  over  can,  by  spread- 
ing towards  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  produce  paralysis 
in  another  and  a  distant  locality.  This  is  a  qnestion  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  investigating ;  and  I  tliink  it  has  never  been  suflS- 
ciently  or  satisfacturily  examined,  considering  its  importance  in 
a  practical  point  of  view,  and  the  new  light  which  it  may  throw 
on  many  of  the  most  obscure  and  perplexing  forms  of  disease.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove,  first,  that  paralysis  (from  whatsoever 
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cause  it  may  arise)  affectiDg  one  portion  of  the  circnmHerential 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  may  also  affect  other  pordoni  of  their 
extremities;  secondly,  that  pain  originating  in  one  situation 
may  produce  a  similar  sensation  in  distant  parts ;  and,  thirdly. 
that  convulsions  resulting  from  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nervous  sjstem  may  occasion  a  corresponding 
train  of  symptoms  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Yon  perceive, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  enumerated  the  three  most  remarkable 
symptoms  resulting  from  the  disease  of  the  nerroas  system, 
namely,  paralysis,  pain,  and  convulsions.  If  I  snooeed  in  show- 
ing that  each  of  these  may  be  produced  by  caoses  acting  on  the 
extremities  of  the  nervous  system  at  a  distance  from  the  part 
affected,  the  position  I  have  advanced  will  be  proved. 

A  few  days  ago,  happening  to  call  at  a  gentleman's  bouse,  I 
was  told  by  a  young  lady  that  she  had  wounded  the  inside  of  the 
ring  finger  with  a  blunt  needle,  and  that  she  found  in  it  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  numbness  and  loss  of  sensation.  I  said  to 
her,  "  Your  little  finger  is  also  numb."  You  are  aware  these 
two  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  same  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 
Well,  the  little  finger  was  really  numb,  as  well  as  the  finger 
next  to  it,  which  had  been  injured.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  this  instance  '?  The  side  of  the  ring  finger  next 
to  the  little  finger  bad  been  wounded  with  a  blunt  needle ;  the 
impression  made  on  the  nervous  extremities  of  the  side  of  one 
finger  produced  numbness  not  only  in  that  finger,  but  also  the 
same  cause  operated  backwards,  or  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to 
affect  the  branch  given  off  to  supply  the  little  finger  by  the  ulnar 
nervo,  above  the  place  of  the  wound.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a 
cause  producing  numbness  of  a  particular  branch  of  a  nerve, 
occasioning  the  same  affection  in  another  branch,  and  giving  rise 
to  phenomena  identical  with  those  which  might  arise  from  an 
injury  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.     This  is  a  plain  fact. 

You  have  a  case  of  precisely  the  same  paralysis  in  a  poor 
woman  in  this  hospital,  who  has  been  complaining  of  rheumatic 
pains  in  various  parts  of  her  body.  Before  I  had  been  straek 
by  these  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  I  looked  for  the 
eaiue  of  this  paralysis  in  the  trunk ;  now  I  can  understand 
how  it  may  be  in  the  periphery.  You  recollect  I  made  some 
observations  before  on  this  subject,  and  mentioned  that  this  numb- 
II0M  is  frequently  remarked  in  cases  of  gout  and  rhenmatigm. 
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and  that  this  occurrence  in  old  persons  often  excites  apprehensions 
of  approaching  paralysis.  I  have  known  old  gentlemen  so  alarmed 
by  it,  as  to  seek  medical  advice  ;  and  as  this  affection  sometimes 
precedes  gout,  and  sometimes  accompanies  rheumatic  arthritis 
and  phlegmasia  dolens,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
one  which  I  would  recommend  you  to  hold  in  memory,  though 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  it.  I 
have  seen  an  attiick  of  this  peripheral  paralysis  in  a  gentleman 
of  gouty  habit,  and  heard  him  express  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
when  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Kirby,  his  medical  attendant,  that  it 
would  usher  in  a  fit  of  his  complaint.  This  gentleman,  however, 
after  taking  some  warm  stimulant  medicine,  went  to  bod,  and 
nest  morning  had  a  regular  attack  of  gout. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  you  make  experiments  by 
handling  snow,  or  immersing  yonr  hands  in  freezing  mixtures,  or 
any  lluid  of  very  low  temperature,  you  find  that,  after  some  time, 
the  exposed  parts  lose  first  the  power  of  sensation,  and  after- 
wards that  of  motion,  and  that  in  this  way  you  produce  a  com- 
plete, though  temporary,  local  paralysis.  Of  this  fact  you  are 
all  aware.  But  what  bears  more  strongly  on  the  subject  in 
question  is  that  the  paralysis,  thus  induced,  is  not  merely  con- 
fined to  the  hands  and  fingers,  but  also  extends  to  other  parts. 
Yon  not  only  have  the  bonds  and  fingers  numb,  but  also  lose, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  power  of  flexion  and  extension,  which  is 
seated  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  motions  of  the 
wrist-joint  are  imperfectly  performed.  Now  all  this  time  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  lying  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  covered 
by  warm  clothing,  are  protected  from  cold,  and  yet  you  perceive 
they  partake  in  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  exposed  parts.  Here, 
then,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature,  corroborating  our 
former  position,  that  causes  producing  loss  of  power  in  one  part 
of  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  system  may  have  not  merely 
a  local  influence,  but  also  travel  towards  the  centre  and  affect 
distant  parts. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  cold  on  the  system,  I  have  to 
observe  that,  from  the  experiments  made  on  this  subject  by 
Hunter,  Edwards,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  some  instances 
of  its  effects  seem  very  singular.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  production  of  paralysis,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  partial, 
but  is  sometimes  very  general  without  being  followed  by  death. 
VOL.  I.  87 
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I  rememLer  the  case  of  a  dog,  which  lay  buried  in  snow  for  two 
days,  and  was  then  taken  out  quite  stiff  and  insensible,  and 
thrown  on  a  dunghill  as  if  dead.  After  some  time  the  poor  animal 
gave  some  symptoms  of  reanimation,  and  finally  recovered.  The 
influence  of  cold  has  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and 
you  will  find  that  he  mentions  a  case  of  paraplegia,  arising  from 
paralysis,  brought  on  by  cold,  which  lasted  for  eight  months.  A 
blast  of  cold  uir  on  one  side  of  the  face  has  been  known  to  cause 
paralysis  and  distortion  of  several  months'  duration. 

Again  you  have,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  this  hospital, 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  from  exposing  the  feet  to  cold 
and  wet,  while  employed  in  bailing  out  water  in  a  quarry.  You 
may  have  observed  the  same  thing  brought  on  by  similar  exposure 
in  fishing  or  snipe  shooting,  and  that  such  causes  gave  rise  to 
paralysis  not  only  in  the  parts  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
diminished  temperature  and  wet,  but  even  extended  to  the 
nervous  centres,  so  as  to  produce  decided  paraplegia.  I  was  once 
myself  exposed  to  a  very  intense  degree  of  cold  on  board  a  ship, 
and  observed  that  the  sailors  who  had  been  most  exposed  suffered 
severely,  and  did  not  recover  from  its  effects  during  the  rest  of 
our  voyage.  In  fact,  many  months  will  often  pass  awoy  before 
the  symptoms  arising  from  cold  are  removed,  and  you  will  find 
that,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  paraplegia  from  cold  which  lasted 
eight  months.  Dr.  Abercrombie  mentions  another  in  which  the 
paralysis  was  permanent. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  disease  of  the  nerroas 
system  commencing  in  the  extremities,  and  having  no  connexion 
with  lesions  of  the  brain  or  spinol  marrow,  was  the  curious 
epidi'inie  de  Paris,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1828. 
Chomel  has  described  this  epidemic  in  the  9th  number  of  the 
Journal  Jlthdomadaire,  and  having  witnessed  it  myself  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  of  the  same  year,  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  ability  and  accuracy  of  his  description.  It  began 
(frequently  in  persons  of  good  constitution)  with  sensations  of 
pricking  and  severe  pain  in  the  integuments  of  the  bands  and 
feet,  accompanied  by  so  acute  a  degree  of  sensibility,  ihat  the 
patients  could  not  bear  these  parts  to  be  touched  by  the  bed- 
clothes. After  some  time,  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hoars, 
fi  diminution  or  even  abolition  of  sensation  took  place  in  the 
affected  members,  they  became  incapable  of  distinguibhiug  the 
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Bnape,  torture,  or  temperature  of  bodies,  the  power  of  motion 
declined,  and  finally  they  were  observed  to  liecome  altogether 
paralytic.  The  injury  was  not  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet 
alone,  but,  advancing  with  projjressive  pace,  extended  over  the 
whole  of  both  extremities.  Persons  lay  in  bed  powerless  and 
helpless,  and  continued  in  this  state  for  weeks  and  even  mouths. 

Every  remedy  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  practitioners 
could  suggest  was  tried,  and  proved  ineflFectual.  In  some,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  were  deranged,  and  this  affection  terminated 
in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  even  in  death ;  in  others,  the  vital 
organs,  cerebral,  respiratory,  and  digestive,  were  in  the  same 
state  as  before  their  illness,  and  their  appetites  were  good,  but 
still  they  remained  paralytics.  At  last,  at  some  period  of  the 
disease,  motion  and  sensation  gradually  returned,  and  a  recovery 
generally  took  place,  although,  in  some  instances,  the  paralysis 
was  very  capricious,  vanishing  and  again  reappearing. 

The  French  pathologists,  you  may  be  sure,  searched  anxiously 
in  the  nervous  centres  for  the  cause  of  this  strange  disorder,  but 
could  find  none ;  there  was  no  evident  lesion,  functional  or 
organic,  discoverable  in  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or  spinal  marrow. 
Now,  here  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  paralysis  creeping 
from  the  extremities  towards  the  centre ;  hero  is  a  paralysis 
affecting  all  parts  of  the  extremities  as  completely  as  if  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  can  any 
one,  with  such  palpable  evidence  before  him,  hesitate  to  believe 
that  paralysis,  or  oven  hemiplegia,  without  any  lesion  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  may  arise  from  disease  commencing  and 
originating  in  the  nervous  extremities  alone  ? 

I  may  observe,  en  patigant,  that  whore  paralysis  simultaneously 
attacks  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side,  it  arises  from  an 
impression  on  the  nervous  centres;  but  this  I  think  does  not 
hold  where  the  paralysis  is  creeping,  as  in  the  case  before  me, 
which  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Stokes.  "The  patient,  James  Moore,  was  admitted  on 
the  4tli  of  March,  labouring  under  paraplegia,  which  ho  attributed 
to  cold  and  wet.  About  a  month  before  admission  he  first  per- 
ceived a  stiffness  of  the  groat  toe  of  the  right  foot ;  afterwards 
numbness  and  coldness  of  the  sole,  and  then  of  the  leg  as  far 
as  the  knee,  and  dragging  of  the  limb  in  walking.  During  the 
progression  of  the  disease  up  along  the  thigh,  it  commenced  in 
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the  left  foot,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  experienced  almost  eo^P 
plete  paralysis  of  sensation  in  the  right  lower  extremity,  and  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  left,  accompanied  by  so  mach  diminution  of 
the  power  of  motion  as  to  render  him  unable  to  walk  without 
support.  About  three  weeks  after  the  appeurnnce  of  paralysis 
in  the  lower  extremities,  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  was 
attacked  with  numbness,  which  passed  successively  to  the  rest, 
attended  with  some  loss  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  power  of 
grasping  objects.  He  has  also  had  retention  of  urine,  and  the 
bowels  were  obstinately  constipated.  There  was  no  tenderness 
of  any  part  of  the  spine.  Ho  had  no  pain  in  the  head.  Hia 
pupils  were  natural,  mind  unaffected,  pulse,  sleep,  and  appetite 
also  natural."  Here,  gentlemen,  you  have  an  instance  of  what 
I  would  term  creeping  paralysis,  having  its  origin  evidently  in 
an  affection  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

I  may  now  observe,  that  I  have  brought  forward  instances  to 
prove  that  direct  injury  of  one  port  of  the  nervous  system  may 
produce  paralysis  in  another  and  distant  part,  but  have  we  not 
also  other  instances  ?  Certain  substances,  which  produce  morbid 
affections  on  the  nervous  system,  are  found  to  be  attended  with 
results  analogous  to  those  described.  You  are  all  aware  that 
lead  frequently  brings  on  paralysis  ;  that  this  is  caused  by  the  local 
application  of  lead,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  local  application 
extends  chiefly  to  those  parts  to  which  the  lead  is  directly 
applied.  Thus,  in  painter's  colic,  the  paralysis  almost  invoriably 
begins  in  the  hands  and  wrists,  preceded,  I  will  allow,  in  many 
cases,  by  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  the  system,  as  shown  by  the 
tormina  and  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Bright  has 
remarked,  that  in  painter's  colic  the  spine  is  frequently  tender 
in  the  cervical  region,  when  the  upper,  and  in  the  lumbar,  when 
the  lower  extremities  are  affected.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
spinal  tenderness  is  often  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
extremities,  and  not  the  cause ;  so  1  think  it  is  in  painter's  colic. 

We  found  in  this  hospital  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
there  was  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  without  any  spina] 
tenderness  in  the  commencement ;  but  when  the  disease  had 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  affection  soomod  to  spread  towards  the 
spinal  column.  When  this  took  place,  it  generally  caused  &n 
aggravation  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  had 
many  instances  where  it  could  not  be  discovered ;  and  you 
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not  to  think  that  this  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  should  always 
precede  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  wrist  and  hand  which  is 
ohscrved  in  painter's  colic.  You  hare  seen  in  this  hospital  two 
cases  of  spinal  tenderness  supervening  on  peritonitis  and  acute 
gastric  irritation,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  disease  in  which  the 
nervous  extremities,  which  are  distributed  to  the  parietes  or 
viscera  of  tlie  abdomen,  are  engaged,  you  find  almost  invariably 
that,  after  some  time,  there  will  be  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
spinal  column  as  the  consequence  of  these  diseases.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  grunt  that  us  soon  as  the  spine  becomes  affected, 
whether  the  disease  be  tympanitis,  peritonitis,  or  that  swelling  of 
the  belly  to  which  the  name  of  hysterical  meteorism  is  applied, 
there  will  bo  certainly  an  aggravation  of  the  existing  symptoms. 

You  perceive  this  conducts  us  to  the  solution  of  the  question, 
how  far,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints,  are  we  to  con- 
sider spinal  neuralgia  as  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the  disease  '? 
Sometimes  those  troublesome  hysterical  affections  which  you  are 
called  on  to  treat  are  preceded  by  spinal  neuralgia,  but  in  many 
well-marked  cases  it  is  totally  absent.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  subject,  because  medical  men  have  been  biased 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Teale  and  others,  respecting  the  treatment  of  various  anomalous 
affections  supposed  to  be  connected  with  irritation  in  the  spinal 
column.  Every  female  who  complains  of  any  kind  of  abdominal 
or  pectoral  symptoms  of  an  obscure  nature  is  examined  all  over 
the  spine,  and  if  the  slightest  tenderness  be  detected,  according 
to  the  practice  generally  pursued,  you  are  to  leech  and  blister  her 
back,  or  to  apply  tartar  emetic  ointment. 

I  think  I  have  seen  injurious  effects  from  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment. Inquire  carefully  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  it  was  the  central  or  circum- 
ferential parts  which  were  first  affected,  for,  in  the  latter  case, 
you  can  promise  yourselves  less  from  any  local  application  to 
the  spine  than  in  the  former ;  whereas,  in  those  instances 
where  the  disease  has  travelled  from  the  centre  to  the  circmn- 
ference,  you  may  hope  for  success  from  local  applications.  It 
is  important  to  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  violent  enteritic 
affectious  may  produce  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  In 
the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  whoso  disease  arose  from  obstruc- 
tiou  in  consequence  of  eating  nuts — and  to  which  I  shall  advert 
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in  ft  future  lecture,  violent  enteritis  and  peritonitis  arose,  and 

he  bad  tvo  relapses ;  from  these  he  recovered  with  difficoltr, 
but  they  left  him  paralytic  of  his  lower  extremities.  After  two 
months,  the  paralysis  speedily  yielded  to  the  application  of 
Btimukting  liniments.  This  case  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Cusack 
saw.     In   another   remarkable   case,   concerning   which   I   was 


consulted  by  Dr.  Ireland,  a  frequently  recurring  Tomiting 
in  the  end  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  attention  is,  that  pain, 
numbness,  spasm,  and  loss  of  power  firom  an  aiTectiun  of  the 
circumferential  parts  of  the  nerves  may  commence  in  these 
extremities,  and  be  propagated  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  be 
finally  confounded  with  diseases  originating  in  the  central  parts 
themaelTCS.  Yon  have  seen  in  the  patient,  James  Moore, 
hemiplegia,  which  I  am  convinced  had  its  origin  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Have  yon  not  also  seen,  in  the  cases  of  peritonitis, 
gastric  irritation,  and  painter's  colic,  a  consecutive  affection 
of  the  spine?  Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  paralysis, 
commencing  in  the  nervous  extremities,  may  not  only  indaee 
disease  of  the  spine,  but  in  time  bring  on  disease  of  the  brain 
itself.  It  docs  not  follow  that  a  fatal  paralysis  afiV-cting  the 
brain  should  commence  in  that  organ.  In  Dr.  ^'oolaston's 
case,  are  we  to  account  for  the  occasional  partial  amaoroeis 
under  which  he  laboured  for  such  a  length  of  time  before  his 
death,  by  referring  it  to  disease  of  the  brain  ?  In  consequence 
of  a  temporary  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  retina  of  each  side, 
he  saw  but  the  halves  of  objects,  and  from  this  be  argued  that 
there  was  a  semi-decussatiuu  of  the  optic  nerves.  This  hap- 
pened several  times,  but  never  remained  any  length  of  time,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  at  that  period  it  was  proved  that  any  disease 
existed  in  tlie  brain. 

Some  time  back  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Brereton,  a  very  singular 
example  of  defective  vision  in  a  wealthy  bookseller,  who  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  accidenL  This  gentleman,  one 
day,  in  going  up  a  hill  near  Clonskeagh,  remarked  that  where 
there  was  but  one  man  he  saw  two  men,  but  divided  at  the 
middle,  as  if  they  were  cut  by  a  vertical  line  into  two  halves.  I 
questioned  him  closely  on  the  occurrence,  thinking  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  imagination,  but  he  said  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  he  saw  doable.     This  is  but  one  wa:v 
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of  accounting  for  this  optical  delusion.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  vision  is  much  impaired,  the  power  of  soeing  light  often 
remains,  when  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  any  particular  object. 
A  partial  and  temporary  paralysis  of  the  retina,  in  a  vertical 
section,  may  have  given  rise  to  an  apparent  white  lino  bisecting 
the  object  vertically.  Again  ;  in  the  case  of  a  fine  young  lady, 
whom  I  saw  along  with  Dr.  Beatty,  amaurosis — acute,  sudden, 
and  complete  —  camo  on  without  any  headache  or  cerebral 
symptoms  being  complained  of.  When  called  on  to  see  her,  I 
found  her  walking  about  the  drawing-room,  quite  cheerful,  and 
enjoying  a  good  appetite,  but  perfectly  blind.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  days,  these  symptoms  were  followed  by  profound  coma 
and  death. 

But  there  are  other  instances  more  decidedly  corroborative  of 
the  positions  I  have  laid  down.  You  all  know  that  if  a  man 
gets  a  blow  or  cut  on  the  forehead,  which  wounds  or  divides  the 
frontal  nerve,  not  only  the  parts  which  that  nerve  supplies 
become  paralytic,  but  that  also  the  diseased  impression  thus 
produced  spreads  towards  the  centre,  affects  those  nerves  which 
anastomose  with  the  frontal,  and,  by  means  of  the  communi- 
cation formed  between  the  nerves  of  the  eye-ball  tlirough  the 
lenticular  ganglion,  deranges  the  functions  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  causes  amaurosis.  Formerly  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
different  account  of  this,  and  thought  that  because,  in  some  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animals,  as  for  instance  the  mole,  the  tifth 
nerve,  from  which  the  frontal  is  derived,  is  the  true  nerve  of 
vision — those  animals  haA-ing  no  optic  nerve,*  I  had  found  an 
analogy  capable  of  giving  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  injury 
of  the  frontal  nerve  is  sometimes  followed  by  blindness.  But 
this,  I  am  of  opinion,  cannot  be  the  true  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  amaurosis,  as  I  can  now  readily  conceive  how  injury  of  any 
other  nerve,  having  communication  with  the  optic,  may  spread 
inwards,  and  finally  derange  or  destroy  its  functions. 

*  A  curious  inatanoe  of  the  toul  tbMoce,  or  imperfection,  of  a  pair  of  nerves,  U.I 
nUted  by  the  Bct.  Mr.  Bree,  lo  Uie  MagnziM  nf  Grneral  Uiitorg: — "  A  white  cat,] 
of  the  Periian  breed,  wu  kept  in  his  family  as  a  faroarice.    The  animal  was  a  female, 
qailc  white,  and  perfectly  deaf.      She  produced,  at  Tariona  times,  many  litters  of 
kittens,  of  which  some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or  leas  mottled,  tabby,  iic. 
Um  extraordinary  oiroamstancc  is,  that  of  the  oSf  pring  pnxlnced  at  one  and  the  sam* 
biTtli,  each  as  were,  like  the  mother,  entirely  white,  were,  like  her,  invariably  dei 
while  those  that  had  the  least  speck  of  colour  on  their  fur  as  invariably  posneased  I 
Dsa>l  faculty  of  bearing." 
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Yon  will  frequently  observe  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  wi 
otherwise  enjoy  tolerable  health,  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  a  slight 
shade  of  paralytic  affection  of  the  system,  fitfal  and  capricious 
in  its  appearance  and  duration,  sometimes  remarkable  on  ever; 
instance  of  corporal  exertion,  sometimes  scarcely  at  all,  present- 
ing at  one  time  a  reiteration  of  successive  attacks,  and  at  another 
time  being  totally  absent  for  months.  Some  cases  of  this  kind 
I  have  studied  for  months,  and  one  in  particular  for  years.  The 
gentleman,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  latter,  complained  of 
barely  perceptible  weakness  and  dragging  of  one  of  his  legs 
whenever  he  was  tired ;  but  if  he  took  a  glass  of  wine  on  coming 
home,  he  got  quite  well,  and  these  sjTnptoms  disappeared. 
Mutters  went  on  this  way  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
paralysis  being  at  one  time  in  one  leg,  and  then  in  the  other. 
At  last  he  got  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  lasted  for  some  time  and 
then  subsided.  He  next  got  confirmed  paralysis  of  one  side,  and 
soon  after  this  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  on  the  brain. 

You  will  often  find  persons  similarly  affected  with  paralytic 
attacks  of  the  extremities,  at  first  slight  and  transient,  bat 
afterwards  increasing  in  vigour  and  intensity,  until  they  termi- 
nate in  ramoUissoment  or  effusion.  Formerly  I  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  fugitive  and  shifting  paralysis  depended  upon  local 
congestion  in  the  brain,  and  others  have  attributed  it  to  effusion, 
but  this  is  not  the  fact.  Persons  may  die  after  having  laboured 
for  some  time  under  hemiplegia,  and  yet  no  trace  of  lesion  of 
the  cerebral  mass  be  detected :  and  why  ?  Because  many  of 
them  are  cases  of  this  creeping  paralysis,  commencing  in  the 
peripheral  extremities,  and  travelling  gradually  towards  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  only  on  the  principle  of  there  being  such  a  disease  as 
local  paralysis  not  induced  by  lesions  of  tlic  nervous  centres, 
that  we  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  such  cases  as  paralysis 
of  the  deltoid,  concerning  which  Dr.  EUiotson  has  mude  so  many 
interesting  observations.  Il  is  by  nitrence  to  this  hypotheaia 
alone  that  we  can  account  for  the  following  cases,  detailed  by 
Dr.  Cooke  in  his  admirable  work  on  palsy: — 

"  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  of 
anomalous  hemiplegia  attended  with  circumstances  not  less 
extraordinary  tbiin  tliosc  alove  described.  An  officer  of  high 
ruuk  iu  the  uruy,  who  is  now  about  (30  years  of  age,  was,  in  the 
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year  1795,  affected  with  a  diminution  of  power  in  the  right  hand. 
This  complaint  increased,  uotwithstandiug  a  variety  of  modes  of 
treatment,  till  the  year  1800,  when,  after  a  coarse  of  mercury, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cline,  its  further  progress  was  stopped,  since 
which  time  the  disease  has  remaiued  stationary.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case  are  the  following : — The  muscles  of 
the  left  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  are  much  wasted, 
and  greatly  diminished  iu  power ;  while  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm are  not  at  all  lessened  in  size,  und  but  little  iu  power.  The 
state  of  the  right  side  is  just  the  reverse,  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm  being  of  their  natural  size,  and  possessiug  their  full 
power ;  whilst  those  of  the  fore-arm  are  very  much  wasted,  and 
their  motion,  especially  that  of  the  fingers,  is  almost  entirely 
abolished.  In  all  other  respects  this  gentleman  appears  to  be 
perfectly  well.  No  cause  for  this  disease  can  be  assigned,  nor 
did  any  method  uf  treatment  afford  the  smallest  relief,  till  the 
mercurial  course  was  adopted,  when  the  progress  of  the  disorder 
was  arrested  in  the  year  above-mentioned.  Since  that  time  no 
attempts  to  remove  the  complaint  have  been  made,  yet  it  does 
not  increase. 

"  In  a  late  pnblicatiou  by  Mons.  Keratry,  a  case  of  general 
pulsy  is  related,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  very  extra- 
ordinary. This  case  is  adduced  with  a  view  of  showing  how 
little  residue  of  animal  existence  is  sufficient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  intelligent  being.  There  is  now  living,  he  says,  in 
D'Isle  et  Viloine,  a  person  who,  after  having  been  blind  for  ten 
years,  lost  also  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  in  a  little  time  after- 
wards became  almost  universally  paralytic.  He  was  entirely 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  arms,  legs,  thighs,  and  of  the  whole 
exterior  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
face ;  but  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  functions  of  respiration, 
circulation,  and  digestion  remaiued.  Under  tliese  deplorable 
circumstances,  however,  ho  is  not,  says  Mons.  Keratry,  wholly 
without  consolation,  for  a  sort  of  intercourse  is  preserved  with 
his  family  and  friends,  by  means  of  characters  traced  on  that 
part  which  still  retains  its  sensibility,  and  in  this  state  of  un- 
exampled misery  he  retains,  in  some  degree,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  man — intelligence." 

I  saw,  with  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  a  case  of  paralysis,  in  which 
the  mouth  was  drawn  upwards  and  to  one  side,  accompanied  by 
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examine  the  march  and  progress  of  this  paralysis,  we  find  it 
attended  with  many  circumstances  clearly  denoting  its  origin 
in  the  nervous  extremities,  notwithstanding  what  some  French 
pathologists  have  asserted  to  the  contrary: — the  slow  man- 
ner in  which  it  creeps  from  one  part  to  another;  the  fact 
that,  after  the  disease  has  occasioned  an  almost  complete 
loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  weakness  may,  on 
some  days  or  hours,  be  less  remarkable  or  even  disappear  alto- 
gether ;  so  effectually  indeed,  that  if,  for  experiment,  you 
endeavour  to  throw  the  patient  down,  he  will  give  very  powerful 
resistance.  In  this  circumstance,  says  Andral  emphatically,  we 
find  the  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  organic  lesion. 

Another  proof  of  its  not  depending  on  any  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  derived  from  the  very  extent  to  which  it  may  arrive  ; 
for,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the  paralysis  is  complete 
and  general,  including  the  four  limbs,  the  tongue,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscles  of  the  trunk.  The  involuntary  muscles,  too,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  respiratory  movements,  become  in- 
fiuenced ;  in  this  third  and  highest  degree  of  the  paralysis, 
convulsive  movements  may  also  occur,  presenting  the  strange 
phononiena  of  the  alternate  paralysis,  and  the  complete  con- 
tractility of  the  same  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  of 
a  voluntary  muscle,  which  is  perfectly  disobedient  to  the  will, 
being  thrown  into  bizarre  and  unwonted  motion  by  the  involun- 
tary impulse.  This  fact,  gentlemen,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  have  advanced,  that  a  morbid 
state  of  the  nervous  extremities  is  often  unconnected  with,  and 
independent  of,  any  central  lesion. 

In  my  own  practice,  cases  of  creeping  paralysis  corroborating 
this  conclusion  have  occurred.  Thus  I  saw,  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Colles,  a  clergyman,  all  of  whose  extremities  had  gradually 
become  affected  with  the  slightest  possible  degree  of  paralysis, 
affecting  both  the  motion  and  sensation,  the  latter  rather  more 
than  the  former.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  so  irregular  and 
gradual,  it  is  so  variable,  and  has  now  lasted  so  long  without 
any  further  increase  in  its  intensity,  that  both  Mr.  Colles  and 
myself  have  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  unconnected  with 
any  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

In  the  following  interesting  case  the  paralysis  is  also  evidently 
independent  of  any  alteration  in  the  nervous  centres.    Dr.  Knaggs 
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of  Monntrath  had  a  very  scTere  and  prolonged  atUek  of  the  late 
epidemic  ferer  in  the  month  of  March,  1848 ;  his  life  was  much 
endangered,  his  head  being  engaged  throoghont,  bat  he  had  no 
apoplectic  nor  conralsive  fit.  On  recovery  he  found  that  he  had 
almost  entirelv  lost  sensation  in  the  ring  and  little  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  bat  the  power  of  motion  was  complete :  while  in  the 
forefinger  of  the  same  hand  there  was  paralysis  of  motion,  but 
■ensation  was  perfect.  This  state  continuing,  he  came  to  town 
a  month  afterwards  to  consult  me.  When  I  saw  him,  with  Dr. 
Neligan,  the  paralysis  of  sensation  and  of  motion  was  jast  as 
when  he  first  experienced  it,  bat  he  thoaght  that  he  had  leaa 
power  in  performing  any  delicate  manipulation  with  the  fore- 
finger, and  there  was  very  great  atrophy  of  all  the  $perial 
mnseles  of  this  finger,  while  the  other  mascles  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  iucladiug  those  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  were  not  in 
the  least  wasted  :  thus  affording  a  beaatifal  illastration  of  the 
intimate  connexion  which  eTitta  between  the  motive  power  and 
nutrition. 

Before  concluding  this  summary  of  my  views  on  some  points 
connected  with  the  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  which  I 
published  for  the  first  time  many  years  since,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  subsequent  experience  has  fully  conunced  me,  I  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  surprise  that  Dr.  Todd — ui  his  admirable 
essay  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  pubhshed  in  the 
CyeloptrJla  of  Anatomy — has  not  noticed  my  observations, 
allhongh  it  is  evident  from  the  following  paragraph  among 
others  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion: — "I  shall 
here  cite  various  facts  in  addition  to  those  already  adduced, 
which  uuequivocally  demonstrate  that  a  power  exists  in  the  cord 
of  exciting  movements  in  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  it,  by 
changes  occurring  in  its  substance,  which  may  arise  there  from 
some  modification  of  its  nutrition  developed  in  the  cord  itself, 
w  he  excited  by  a  stimulus  hroiKjht  to  act  upon  it  by  afferent  or 
senxitive  nerveg." 
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APOPLEXY. — PATHOLOGY   OF   OKREBRAL    DI8EABE8. 

Gentlemes, — Two  persons  labouring  under  severe  cerebral 
disease,  admitted  lately  into  the  same  ward,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  symptoms  by  which  each  respectively  was 
accompanied ;  in  fact,  so  completely  did  these  cases  differ  in 
their  duration  and  history,  that  they  scarcely  resembled  each 
other  in  anything  but  their  fatal  termination ;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently expected  by  all  who  had  watched  their  progress  during 
life,  that  an  examination  of  the  brain  would  detect  lesions  of 
that  organ  as  different  in  their  nature  as  had  been  the  symptoms 
which  they  had  occasioned. 

Such,  I  confess,  was  my  own  opinion,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  many  others  who  have  no  little  experience  in  pathology. 
The  result,  however,  differed  widely  from  our  expectations,  and 
is  therefore  well  worthy  of  your  attention. 

As  this  result  is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  preconceived 
opinions  concerning  tho  origin  and  causes  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  derangements  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions,  I  must 
trespass  on  your  patience  while  I  lay  before  you  the  particulars 
of  these  cases,  and  the  lesions  observed  on  dissection  ;  after 
which  we  shall  compare  them  together,  and  consider  what 
pathological  and  practical  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
I  am  more  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  subject, 
because  many  late  writers  on  diseases  of  tho  brain  affect  an 
accuracy  of  diagnosis  which  I  have  found  unattainable  in  my 
practice.  Numerous  cases,  it  is  true,  are  cited  by  each  of  these 
authors,  and  are  so  arranged  and  classified  that  the  conclusions 
seem  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  perfectly  fair  induction,  and  of  course 
command  our  assent  on  the  strongest  grounds,  the  eridence  of 
facts.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  facts  have  been 
too  frequently  warped  to  suit  preconceived  pathological  arrange- 
ments, apparently  founded  on  the  basis  of  morbid  anatomy ;  and 
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I^triek  Kewncy,  aged  bitj,  admitted  October  6th.— Has 
al«a^«BJ07ed  goodheahh,  with  the  ncBiitiuu  of] 
oeamoaaflj  to  01-coDditiooed  nleen. 
hcfiag  been  aabjeet  to  reiy  Tiolent  votif^  fbr  aoow  time,  he  was 
attadiad  \j  aligbt  hemiplegia  of  the  kft  nde,  from  which  he 
neofend  ia  three  dars.  The  Totigo,  however,  contiBaed,  and  in 
waDuog  he  eoDaeqnentl;  freqaentlj  staggered,  and  aonietimea  UH, 
bat  did  not  beeome  insiainble ;  and  on  meh  ooraaioaa  he  was  able 
immediate!;  to  rise  from  the  gieond  witfaoat  aaiirtannr  Three 
weeks  ago  be  again  lost  the  oae  of  his  left  side  in  the  ereniag, 
and  saja  that  this  aUack  was  nd  preceded  br  headadw.  ffia 
left  arm  baa  lost  the  power  of  motion,  bat  not  of  swiaation. 
The  fore-arm  is  flexed  on  tbe  arm,  the  fingers  on  the  hand,  while 
the  latter  is  bent  towards  tbe  fore-arm.  Extension  of  these  parte 
coold  not  be  effected,  even  by  the  application  of  considerable 
force,  and  every  auch  attempt  appeared  to  gire  him  pain.  This 
flexed  gtiito  seemed  to  arise  from  a  permanent  tonic  spasm 
affecting  tbe  flexor  masclea  of  these  parts ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  contiuned  even  wben  tbe  patient  was  asleq>.  He  has 
occaHiouaUy  great  trembling  in  this  limb,  bnt  no  pain.  The 
left  lower  extremity  is  less  engaged ;  there  is  no  flexore,  and 
bnt  little  trembling.  Pulse  92,  fall  and  soft ;  other  fixnctions 
natural. 

His  disease  underwent  no  material  alteration  until  eleven 
o'clock  in  tbe  forenoon  of  tbe  15th  October,  when  his  respiration 
became  suddenly  Bt*rtoroas,  uud  his  eyes  fixed.  The  stertor 
increased,  and  in  about  ton  minutes  he  became  quite  comatose, 
having  IohI  nil  power  of  sonse  and  motion,  and  his  limbs  were 
stiff.  Thio  fit  lasted  about  bnlf  an  hour,  and  on  its  subsiding 
be  recovered  bis  consciousness  perfectly,  but  his  voice  was  very 
obccure,   and  bin        '     '  Hon  difficult.     His  whole  r.  .»o, 

contiuiK'd  lo  le  n  nv  u  nervous  restlessness  an  .r. 
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In  the  evening  be  bad  anotbcr  fit,  wbicb  was  not  so  sercre  as 
tbat  of  the  morning.  During  the  night  be  did  not  sleep  a 
moment,  but  constantly  cried  aloud,  so  as  to  disturb  the  other 
patients,  and  was  perpetually  agitated  and  restless,  making 
frequent  attempts  to  leave  his  bed.  At  eight  a.m.  on  the  16th, 
the  hemiplegia  was  observed  to  be  increased,  while  the  tonic  con- 
traction had  extended  to  the  left  lower  extremity.  During  the 
visit,  a  continued  shivering  affected  him  generally,  but  it  seemed 
greater  on  the  affected  side.  This  rigor  soon  subsided.  Although 
BO  agitated  and  restless,  and  although  ho  was  constantly  crpng 
out  in  on  incoherent  manner,  as  if  from  pain,  yet  when  spoken 
to  he  answered  in  a  perfectly  rational  manner,  and  said  he  had 
no  pain  in  the  head,  nor  did  bo  lose  bis  intellect  or  speech  until 
the  very  moment  of  his  death,  which  took  place  about  noon  on 
the  same  day.  During  the  time  which  intervened  between  the 
first  fit  and  his  death,  the  pulse  and  heat  of  skin  are  noticed  to 
have  continued  as  before. 

Examination  of  the  body  18  hours  after  death. — Cadaveric 
stiffness  inconsiderable  ;  contraction  of  the  left  leg  resolved,  tbat 
of  left  arm  remains  with  considerable  stiffness.  The  vessels  of 
the  scalp  contained  but  little  blood,  but  on  opening  the  cranium 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  were  found  much  distended  by 
fiuid  black  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  exhibited  an 
intense  congestion,  being  everywhere  distended  with  dark- 
coloured  blood.  No  blood  was  extra vasa ted  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  brain,  neither  was  there  anywhere  a  trace  of  sub-arachnoid 
serous  effusion,  or  of  puriform  matter,  coagulable  lymph,  Jco. 
At  the  base  of  the  brain  a  stratum  of  extravasatcd  blood,  in 
some  parts  very  thin,  but  in  other  places  two  or  three  lines  in 
thickness,  was  found  at  both  sides  of  the  pons,  and  occupying 
all  the  space  between  it  and  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
oerves ;  coagulated  blood  also  existed  in  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and,  passing  by  the  iter,  it  so  exactly  occupied  the  third,  and 
both  lateral  ventricles,  that  when  extracted  the  coagnla  appeared 
like  casts  of  these  cavities.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  blood  so  effused  into  these  cavities  by  no  means  considerably 
disleudud  them. 

A  pretty  accurate  account  of  its  quantity  in  all  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  in  each  of  the  lateral  ventricles  the  coagulum 
in  size  and  shape  roscmbled  a  leech  of  the  ordinary  size,  when 
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affected  with  a  pain  which  shot  across  the  epigastrium  from 
one  hypochondrium  to  the  other,  and  rendered  stooping  at  his 
work  extremely  distressing.  The  patient  was  considerably 
emaciated ;  appetite  good ;  some  thirst ;  tongue  red  and  dry ; 
bowels  free,  two  or  three  stools  being  passed  daily ;  no  tenesmus ; 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine ;  no  pain  or  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder ;  pulse  120  ;  sleeps  well ;  Las  no  pain  in 
the  head ;  no  derangement  whatever  of  cerebral  or  respiratory 
functions ;  his  eyes  are  suffused,  but  not  weak  or  sore.  Twenty 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  he  was  put  on  low 
diet. 

November  7th. — Nurse  states  that  he  continued  without  any 
alteration  in  his  symptoms  until  yesterday  evening  after  supper, 
when,  becoming  very  drowsy,  he  went  to  bed,  and  fell  into  what 
she  thought  was  a  natural  sleep.     This  morning,  however,  she 
became  alarmed  at  finding  that  she  could  not  awake  him.     He 
is  now  lying  in  a  state  of  deep  coma,  and  constantly  tosses  his 
head  from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow ;  the  eyes  are  suffused ;  tho 
pupils  dilated,  and  totally  insensible  to  light ;  there  is  slight 
strabismus  of  the  right  eye.     Skin  warm ;    pulse  120,  hard, 
and  somewhat  full ;  a  rale  is  audible  in  the  trachea.     A  vein 
was  immediately  opened,  but  when  about  three  ounces  of  blood 
had  been  taken,  the  pulse  became  very  weak,  and  he  appeared 
80  sunk  that  no  more  blood  was  drawn.     The  pulse  shortly  after 
regained  its  strength,  and  the  tracheal  rale  ceased.     An  injection 
of  several  pints  of  warm  water  was  carefully  administered  by 
means  of  Read's  sjnnnge,  and  brought  away  an  enormous  quantity 
of  hardened  feces.     In  two  hours  a  turpentine  injection  was 
ordered.     In  the  meantime  Lis  head  had  been  shaved,  and  was 
kept  constantly  wet  with  towels  dipped  in  cold  water,  while  tho 
actual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  najM)  of  the  neck,  and  a  scruple 
.of  calomel  was  given,  to  bo  followed  in  the  course  of  the  day  by 
a  draught  containing  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  for  tbo 
purpose  of  removing  or  diminishing  the  tympanitic  state  of  tbo 
^lly.  which  still  persisted.     None  of  these  measures  afforded 
liim  tlie  least  relief.     The  draught  was  no  sooner  swallowed  than 
it  was  rejected,  and  the  application  of  the  cautery  roused  him 
but  for  tt  few  minutes,  after  which  he  again  became  comatose. 
In  the  evening  he  bad  a  severe  fit  of  screixming ;  bis  pulse  rose 
to  140,  was  somewhat  full  and  hard  ;  an^  ^g  Jeatb,  which  took 
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fhee  tboot  Bine  o'doek  that  cveaiag,  aboat  tveoiy-aix 
from  the  firat  appeanaee  of  the  eeiebtal  armiiiaitta,  ma 
bjr  two  or  three  slight  eoaralaivie  fits. 

Dutcetion  12  houn  t^ier  deatk. — Head: — Thete 
eOBftatioo  of  the  Teaseh  of  the  aealp ;  oa  remoriiig  the  eal- 
Tsriam,  the  nnnses  of  the  dm*  mater  were  fboad  gofged  with 
black  blood,  mixed  with  small  qoaotisies  of  fihrine  deprifed  of 
coloaring  matter.  No  fluid  was  toand  between  the  risceial  lajer 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  eooTex  snr&ee  of  the  bcain, 
and  not  more  than  a  teaspoonfnl  at  its  base.  The  pia  mater  was 
exeeaaiTe]}-  congested,  its  larger  vems  gorged  with  black  blood, 
and  their  smaUcr  branches,  similarlr  distended,  formed  nomeroos 
ramifications  over  that  membrane.  In  the  rentrides  of  the 
brain  was  a  small  quantity  of  Berons  floid,  and  a  little  in  the 
third  Tentricle^  bat  the  qnantitj  of  semm  so  efliiaed  was  too 
inconEidcrablo  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid  product.  The  snh* 
stance  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  was  perfectly  healthy  in 
erery  reiipcct.  In  both  this  and  the  preceding  case  the  brain, 
when  cut,  exhibited  numerous  red  points,  but  not  more  than  are 
frequently  seen  on  the  section  of  a  perfectly  healthy  brain. 

Thoritx : — Nothing  remarkable,  except  a  considerable  engorge- 
ment of  the  posterior  portion  of  both  lougH,  owing  partially  to 
cadaveric  gravitation,  and  partially  to  the  effect  of  gravitation 
during  the  long  agony  preceding  death.     This,  from  affording  a  ^M 
crepitating  rale  before  death,  and  from  its  rendering  the  pendent  ^^ 
portions  of  the  lung  impervious  to  the  air,  Lacnnec  has  termed 
thr  jmc.umoniii  of  thi:  ilyitifi,  a  term  by  no  means  applicable,  for  ' 
pneumonia  renders  the  pulmonary  tissue  impervious,  in  conse-  [ 
quenco  of  an  exaltation  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  affected  part;j 
whereas,  in  the  impervious  pulmonary  tissue  just  spoken  of,  this 
state  arises  from   a  decrease,  a  gradual  cessation  of  the  vital 
powers,   whiclt    permits    the    vessels    to  allow  the  blood,   in 
obedience  to  physical  laws,  to  accumulate  in  the  most  depending 
purt. 

Alnlomen  : — The  largo  intestines  were  flaccid  and  empty,  and 
lay  concealed  beneath  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  both  of  i 
which  wore  excessively  distended  with  air,  and  presented  on  their 
serous  surfaces  the  appearance  of  intense  veuons  congestion ;  thsj 
veins,  everywhere  gorged   with  dark  blood,  were  injected  with! 
this  fluid  to  their  ultimate  romiticationB.     There  wus  u  conBider<| 
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able  congestive  redness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  stomach, 
and  that  of  the  small  intestines  was  throughout  tht-ir  whole 
extent  of  a  slate  colour,  evidently  produced  by  its  state  of 
sanguineous  engorgement  during  life;  the  most  pendent  portions 
of  the  intestinal  loops  were  red,  and  still  more  congested,  in 
consequence  oi  post-mortem  gravitation. 

Having  thus  put  you  in  possession  of  the  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appfiirauces  observed  in  these  two  oases,  I  shall  now, 
gentlemen,  proceed  to  compare  them  together,  and  afterwards 
examine  them  with  reference  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  writers 
on  diseases  of  the  brain. 

In  the  first  place,  no  two  cases  coold  possibly  differ  from 
each  other  more  than  these  in  their  duration,  general  history, 
and  individual  sjTnptoms.  In  one,  coma  suddenly  supervened 
without  any  previous  warning,  and  persisted  until  death, 
accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  insensibility  of  the 
retina  to  light.  Here  the  derangement  in  the  sensorial  functions 
was  quite  unexpected,  and  there  were  neither  hemiplegia,  tonic 
spasms,  rigors,  nor  successive  fits  of  convulsions,  which  were  the 
very  symptoms  that  in  the  other  case  constituted  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease.  In  the  other  case,  too,  were  absent  the 
uninterrupted  state  of  coma,  the  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  insensibility  to  light.  The  state  of  mind  in  each  was 
strikingly  diflerent;  in  the  one,  being  as  it  were  annihilated 
from  the  very  commencement,  while  the  other  patient  answered 
questions  rationally  to  the  last.  In  the  old  man  the  cerebral 
affection  hud  subsisted  for  several  mouths ;  in  the  young  man 
it  had  proved  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Having  formed  a  general  comparison  between  the  symptoms 
of  these  two  cases,  can  we,  in  the  lesions  observed  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  brain,  detect  the  causes  of  the  numerous  and 
striking  difiTorences  just  enumerated  ?  Most  certainly  not,  for  the 
morbid  appearances  were  exactly  the  same  in  both,  if  we  except 
the  blood  effused  on  the  base  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  old  man's 
brain,  .\rguing  from  the  generally  received  ideas  concerning 
the  effects  of  such  an  effusion  of  blood,  its  detection  in  these 
situations  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  morbid  anatomist  to 
conclude — bad  the  bodies  of  both  these  patients  been  presented 
to  him  for  examination — that  the  man  in  whoso  brain  this 
effasion  had  occurred  must  during  Ufe  have  been  much  more 
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likely  than  the  other  to  present  snch  symptoms  as  permanent 
coma,  dilatution   of  the   pupils,  insensibility  of  the  retina  to 
light.  &c.    In  fact,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  post-mortem 
appearances  would  mislead  him,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
cases   thus   formed   would   bo   extremely  incorrect — symptoms 
being    attributed   to    one    which    had    only    been    displayed 
by    the    other,      I    do    not     mean    to    assert    that    morbid 
anatomists  have  not  long  ago  observed  that  coma,  dilatation  of  j 
the  pupils,  il'c,  may  occur  without  effusion,  or  that  effusion  may  [ 
exist  without  having  occasioned  these  very  symptoms.     Still, ' 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cerebral  mass  and  mem- 
branes being  found  in  every  other  respect  in  exactly  the  same  I 
state  in  the  two  cases,  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  base  and 
in  the  ventricle  of  one  being  superadded  to  the  appearances ' 
observed  in  the  other  would  be  considered  as  constituting  an 
important  difference,  increasing  the  probability  of  the  occorrenco 
of  coma,  &c.,  during  the  life  of  that  patient.     The  cases  just 
related  exhibit  striking  exceptions  to  the  justice  of  such  a  mode  ] 
of  argument. 

Let  us  next,  gentlemen,  compare  these  cases  with  the  opinions 
recorded  by  authors  concerning  the  lesions  connected  with  certain  ^A 
sj-mptoms.  ^^ 

No  proposition  seems  more  universally  allowed  by  those  who 
profess  to  reduce  cerebral  diseases  to  a  chissification  depending  | 
on  evident  alterations  of  structure,  than  that  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  body  always  arises  from  a  local  affection  of  the  I 
opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  This  affection  may  either] 
consist  of  an  effusion  of  blood,  a  ravtollissement,  or  the  pressure' 
arising  from  a  tumor,  tuc. ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  assumed  that 
hemiplegia  must  be  attended  with  and  caused  by  some  sachj 
local  and  evident  alteration.  On  the  other  hand,  general  I 
paralysis,  affecting  alike  both  sides  of  the  body,  is  caused,! 
according  to  most  authors,  by  a  general  dornngement  of  the' 
cerebral  circulation  usually  called  congestion,  and  believed  to  actJ 
equally  on  both  hemispheres.  The  latter  species  of  {iaraly&is| 
may  arise  suddenly,  and  maj'  bo  as  suddenly  relieved,  as  it  ceaseal 
when,  by  means  of  venesection,  wo  succeed  in  removing  the! 
congestion  that  produced  it. 

An    unbiassed   attention   to  facts  will,  I  think,  prevent   na 
from  giving  our  assent  to  either  of  these  propositions.     In  thaj 
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pfirst  place,  we  often,  in  dissecting  the  brains  of  hemiplegic 
patients,  find  both  hemispheres,  so  far  as  evident  alteration  of 
etructare,  affected  exactly  in  the  same  way.  This  was  remark- 
ably the  case  in  Kearney  ;  there  was  no  alteration  in  one  hemi- 
sphere which  did  not  exist  in  the  other,  and  yet  this  man  had 
complete  paralysis  of  one  side.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  that  some 
alteration  of  structure  existed,  but  escaped  onr  notice,  unless  it 
were  microscopic,  for  both  myself  and  those  who  assisted  in  the 
l-dissection  were  too  familiar  with  diseased  appearances,  and  too 
careful  iu  conducting  the  examination,  to  allow  any  difference  in 
one  hemisphere  as  compared  with  the  other  to  escape  notice.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  by  no  means  an  nnfrequent  occurrence  to 
meet  with  patients  who,  being  suddenly  attacked  with  symptoms 
of  general  determination  of  blood  to  the  head — such  as  head- 
ache, tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  are  rendered  for  the  time  more  or 
less  completely  hemiplegic,  and  yet  recover  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  or  hours  the  use  of  the  affected  side  so  suddenly  and 
so  perfectly,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  local  lesion  such  as  could 
be  detected  by  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  Of  this  I  have 
seen  several  instances  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  and 
which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Rostan, 
Lallomaud,  and  other  authors. 

To  quote  one  of  the  many  examples  I  myself  have  seen  : — 
A  man  named  Thomas  Lynch  was  admitted  into  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital,  afflicted  with  symptoms  indicative  of  cerebral 
disease.  During  his  residence  iu  tlio  hospital  he  suffered  fuur 
or  live  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  in  every  respect  complete,  and 
depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his  speech.  Some  of  those  attai^ks 
lasted  unly  fifteen  minutes,  while  the  longest  continued  about  an 
hour  and  a  half:  they  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  commenced, 
and  left  no  traces  of  hemiplegia  behind  them. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  evidently  prevent  us  from 
assigning  each  attack  to  a  separate  effusion  of  blood  ;  for  were 
it  owing  to  this  cause,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  at 
once  for  the  sudden  appearance  and  as  sudden  cessation  of  so 
extensive  and  complete  a  paralysis. 

Again,  I  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  several  cases, 
which  aftor  months  and  years  have  finally  terminated  in  hemi- 
plegia, the  supervention  of  which  I  had  anticipated  from  the 
patients  having  remarked  to  me,  that  although  otherwise  in  good 
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health,  they  had  more  than  once  observed,  when  fatigued  by 
exercise,  that  they  felt  a  degree  of  weakness  in  one  leg,  the 
motion  of  which,  so  long  as  this  feehng  continued,  they  described 
as  slightly  approximating  to  the  dragging  of  a  half- paralysed  ex- 
tremity. In  some  this  feeling  was  accompanied  by  a  scarcely 
observable  thickness  of  speech,  and  a  certain  confasion  of  mind, 
all  of  which  subsided  shortly  on  their  taking  rest.  These  persons 
usually  complained  at  the  same  time  of  numbness  in  some  part 
of  the  afl'ected  extremity,  and  which  numbness  not  unfrequeutly 
was  the  sole  symptom  of  these  transient  warnings.  The  remark 
already  made  with  regard  to  Lyuch's  case  applies  more  strongly 
here  ;  and  since  the  hemiplegia,  when  it  did  supervene,  always 
affected  the  side  in  which  these  premonitory  symptoms  had  been 
felt,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  both  to  the  operation  of 
causes  the  same  in  nature  but  differing  in  degree. 

Many,  I  am  aware,  would  account  for  the  transient  attacks  by 
supposing  that  each  was  preceded  by  a  very  small  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
final  complete  hemiplegia  was  owing  to  a  similar  but  more  copious 
effusion.  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  explanation  in 
those  cases  where  there  have  been  several  distinct  attacks  of 
paralysis,  differing  in  intensity,  all  affecting  the  same  side,  and 
all  lasting  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  then  gradual}!/ 
distipjK-iirinij.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  frequent,  and  in  such 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  traces  of  those  successive  extravasations 
of  blood  which  had  caused  the  series  of  paralytic  attacks  ;  bat 
the  comparatively  longer  duration,  and  the  gradual  cessation  of 
such  attacks,  sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  the  affections 
above  spoken  of,  and  which  are  too  sudden  in  their  disappearance 
to  admit  of  a  similar  explanation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  arteries  of  the  brain  commanicata 
together  renders  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  local  determin- 
ations of  blood  could  occur  in  this  organ.  Still,  however,  such 
an  occnrreuce  is  by  no  means  impossible  ;  and  did  it  take  place, 
it  would  account  for  the  phenomena  obser^'ed.  Thus,  were  the 
right  side  of  the  brain  to  become  congested,  a  sudden  attack 
of  hcmijilegia  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  would  be  produced 
suddenly,  and  would  as  suddenly  subside  on  the  removal  of  that 
congestion.  When  the  congestion  is  violent,  and  affects  th" 
whole  hemisphere,  the  paralysis   will  affect  Uie  whulu  of  the 
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opposite  side,  and  will  be  intense ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
congestion  is  inconsiderable,  or  else  confined  to  particular  portions 
of  a,  siufile  hemisphere,  the  paralysis  will  be  in  proportion  leas 
severe  and  less  extensive.  This  explanation*  does  not  appear  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  known  to  regulate  the  circulating 
system  in  other  organs,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  tho 
parts  deriving  their  blood  from  one  common  artery  to  display 
occasionally  very  different  degrees  of  sangnineons  congestion, 
a  circumstance  only  explicable  on  what  appears  a  very  tenable 
hypothesis — an  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
vessels  and  capillaries  in  tho  process  by  which  every  part  of  the 
body  is  supplied  with  blood. 

Another  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  such  attacks 
OS  I  have  described,  is  to  suppose  that  they  arise  from  a  mere 
functional  derangement,  more  or  less  intense,  of  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  explanation  would 
certainly  account  for  tho  sudden  appearance  and  cessation,  as 
well  as  for  the  short  duration  of  such  paralytic  affections ;  but 
I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it,  because  they  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  other  symptoms  denoting  determination  to  tho 
head ;  and  also  because  sooner  or  later  they  usually  terminate 
in  actual  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  side  of  the  brain  opposite 
to  the  side  of  the  body  affected  by  these  transitory  attacks. 
Whatever  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  these  latter  bo 
ftdopted,  it  is  important,  gentlemen,  to  recollect  that  whenever 
they  ore  observed,  the  medical  attendant  must  be  on  his  guard 
— must  warn  the  patient's  friends  of  his  future  danger,  and  must 
endeavour,  by  the  most  suitable  means,  to  avert  the  tendency  to 
cerebral  congestion,  and  its  consequence,  extravasation.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  latter  is  too  often  inevitable ;  such  cases,  in 
persona  past  the  prime  of  life,  being  usually  attended  with  an 
alteration  in  the  texture  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  disposing 
them  to  rupture. 

The  state  of  these  vessels  in  Kearney  was  worthy  of  attention, 
as  the  existence  of  three  coats  or  tunics,  which  some  have  denied, 
to  the  cerebral  arteries  was  here  demonstrated.    Another  symptom 

■  KutUn  iuu  adTkiiccil  tbU  explanation  andor  the  bead  of  "  Congestion  cerebrate 
locale";  bat  bo  doe*  not  attempt  to  aooount  for  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbew  local 
•ffectiona  are  produced,  nor  doei  be  lufficiently  dwell  on  tbem  aa  tbe  fre<|aent  prr. 
coraon  of  paivljaia  from  eitraTaiacko  on  the  aide  of  the  brain  moat  {ironu  to  theie 
local  oongestiona. 
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— tonic  spasms  of  tho  aflfected  side — formed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  poor  muu's  disease,  and  combined 
with  the  hemiplegia,  seemed  to  furnish  indisputable  evidence  of 
some  local  affection  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  and  jet 
none  such  was  detected ;  the  congestion  of  the  pia  muter  was 
intense  on  both  sides,  although  somewhat  greater  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  paralysis.  The  difference,  however,  was  incon- 
siderable, and  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  position  of  the 
head  shortly  before  or  after  death.  I  do  not  say  it  was  so,  for 
the  position  was  not  observed,  but  I  mention  this  explanation  to 
impress  on  your  minds  how  triding  was  that  difference.  Here, 
then,  is  a  second  instance  of  an  affection  permanently  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  body,  without  any  lesion  to  account  for  it  being 
found  in  the  opposite  side  of  tho  brain, — a  fact  at  variance  with 
the  testimony  of  several  systematic  WTiters. 

Tho  tonic  spasm  of  the  paralysed  extremities  requires  notice 
in  another  point  of  view,  as  constituting  one  of  the  chief 
symptoms  characteristic  of  ramollinaement,  or  at  least  that  state 
of  brain  which  finally  ends  iu  softening.  The  absence  of  any 
local  cerebral  affection  in  Kearney,  in  whom  this  operation  had 
been  during  life  so  remarkably  developed,  is  conclusive  in  proving 
that  even  its  most  extreme  degree  may  be  excited  by  some  other 
cause.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  headache,  the  tingling, 
and  the  spastic  pains  of  the  affected  limbs,  the  paralysis,  and  in 
fact  to  each  of  the  whole  group  of  symptoms  which  are  said,  when 
combined  with  the  tonic  spasm,  to  constitute  indubitable  ovi- 
deuce  of  ravioUigseiiwiU.  I  do  not  deny  that,  when  associatetl 
together  in  the  order  described  by  Lallemand  and  Hoslon,  Ihey 
afford  very  strong  evidence  of  that  Usion ;  but  this  I  will  assert, 
that  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  symptoms  with  tho  descriptions  of  these  authors, 
I  was  induced  to  make  tho  diagnosis  of  ranwUigsemeiU  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  and  yet,  as  the  result  proved,  erroneously. 
Hud  such  mistakes  occurred  in  my  own  practice  only,  1  might 
possibly  havo  believed  that  I  had  not  rightly  understood  these 
celebrated  pathologists,  but  I  have  witnessed  similar  errors 
committed  by  others  so  often,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  duubt 
tho  general  applicability  and  correctness  of  the  roles  laid  domi 
for  recognizing  this  lesion. 

Let  it  not  bo  imagined,  however,  that  I  wish  to  throw  doabU 
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upon  the  beneficial  influence  of  morbid  anatomy  on  tbe  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  brain  ;  far  be  from  me  any  such 
intention;  my  object  in  making  these  observations  is  not  to 
retard,  but  to  advance,  the  progress  of  morbid  anatomy,  by 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  some  generally  received  opinions,  and 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  renewed  and  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  the  subject.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  jmori  expected,  that 
of  all  organs  the  cerebro-spinal  system  must  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  number  of  diseases  which,  without  much  impropriety  of 
expression,  may  be  termed  functional,  being  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  unaccompanied  by  sensible  changes  in  the  matter  of  the 
diseased  tissue,  and  consequently  not  entering  within  the  pro- 
vince of  morbid  anatomy.  Wo  all  know  that  tetannx  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  couse- 
queutly  that  inflammation  reaching  that  part  often  occasions  this 
disease.  So  far  we  obtain  from  morbid  anatomy  useful  know- 
ledge concerning  the  nature  and  treatment  of  certain  cases  of 
tetanus ;  but  do  wo  advance  or  retard  the  progress  of  this 
department  of  medicine,  by  asserting  that  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  exists  in  every  case  of  tetanus  '?  So  it  is  with  those 
who,  att'ecting  to  account  for  all  cerebral  diseases  by  lesions 
observed  after  death,  have  excited  expectations  in  the  student, 
which  not  being  in  every  case  fulfilled,  ho  is  tempted  in  disgust 
to  abandon  all  further  investigations  on  the  subject. 

No  other  organ  of  the  body,  in  the  healthy  discharge  of  its 
functions,  presents  such  opposite  states  as  the  brain  during  the 
periotl  of  being  awake  and  asleep,  and  yet  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  these  states  are  accompanied  by  any  physical 
change  in  the  brain  or  its  appendages,  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  our  senses. 

Can  we  perceive  any  physical  alteration  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  of  an  animal  suddenly  killed  by  prussic  acid,  or  by 
violent  concussion  ?  and  yet  both  these  ondoubteiUy  act  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Nothing  proves  in  a  more  convincing  manner  that  morbid 
anatomy  cannot  be  expected  to  reveal  the  nature  of  all  cerebral 
diseascB,  as  has  been  too  implicitly  taught  by  many  French 
pathologists,  than  its  being  totally  incapable  of  suggesting  or 
explaining  the  action  of  some  of  our  most  useful  remedies. 
Thus,  what  are  the  physical  conditions  of  the  brain  in  delirium 
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which  indicate,  if  known,  the  exhibition  of  opium?  or,  in  other 
words,  why  docs  this  medicine  act  so  much  more  beneficially 
in  dtlirivin  tremens  than  in  other  species  of  deliriam '?  What 
physical  change  does  the  nervous  mass  undergo  in  chorea  Sancti 
Viti,  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  such  decided  advantage  from 
the  carbonate  of  iron  ?  What  alteration  of  nervous  structure 
would  induce  us  to  try  the  eflFects  of  arsenic  in  certain  cases  of 
nenriilgia,  or  of  strjclinia  in  paralysis  from  lead  ?  Would  the 
inspection  of  the  brain  of  a  person  labouring  under  sea-sickuess  of 
itself  he  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  only  certain  method  of  check- 
ing this  vomiting  is  to  replace  the  patient  on  terra  J'lrma  .'  All 
these  considerations,  gentlemen,  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  the  ancients  were  not  so  wrong  as  Rostan  and  others  would 
have  us  believe,  in  thinking  that  many  nervous  diseases  were 
unattended  with  appreciable  organic  changes  in  the  nerves,  or 
nervous  centres. 

The  object  of  morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  shonld  be  not  to 
explain  the  causes  of  cerebral  diseases,  but  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  in  what  number  of  such  diseases  we  may  with  con- 
fidence refer  the  origin  of  the  symptom  to  o-ident  lesions.  I 
feiir  much  that  modern  authors  have  not  sufficiently  ottended 
to  this  distinction,  and,  consequently,  have  most  injudiciously 
endeavoured  to  estabhsh  systems,  embracing  all  the  variouB 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  on  the  basis  of  morbid 
anatomy,  a  mode  of  proceeding  injurious  to  the  latter  science, 
and  little  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  practical  medicine. 
If  otiu'r  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  were  wanting,  I 
might  appeal  to  the  almost  endless  opinions  lately  published 
concerning  the  physical  alterations  of  the  brain  supposed  to 
produce  insanity  and  its  attendant  diseases ;  opinions  ap- 
parently supported  by  numerous  dissections,  but  really  too 
often  resting  upon  the  supposed  existence  of  morbid  appearances 
which  are  sought  for  with  such  avidity  that  they  are  alicai/s 
found  ! 

The  following  case  is  another  good  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  I  have  been  now  trying  to  enforce.  It  was  one  in  which 
very  long-continued  epilepsy  existed  without  any  appreciable 
lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  Mr.  A.  B.,  the  subject  of 
the  case,  was  visited  during  his  long  illness  by  a  fri'  'v 

medical  men;  among  the  rest  by  Mr.  (Jollea,  Sir  P.  i  i, 
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Mr.    Smyly,   Dr.    Lees,   und  myself.     He   died   on   the   27th 
December,  1839,  aged  thirty  years. 

Ho  had  been  a  very  fine,  robust,  and  intelligent  boy  until  he 
was  nine  years  old,  when  he  unfortunately  got  possession  of 
five  or  six  hard,  unripe  pears,  and  devoured  them  greedily :  in 
a  few  hours  he  became  thirsty,  and  drank  a  lar-.'e  quantity  of 
buttermilk ;  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  insensibility,  during  which  he  was  convulsed  ;  a  physician  of 
great  experience  and  judgment  from  Kilkenny  was  called  in,  who 
opened  the  temporal  artery  immediately  on  seeing  the  patient, 
and  employed  the  usual  means  resorted  to  on  such  occasions ; 
notwithstanding  this,  the  insensibility  continued,  and  in  about 
seven  hours  it  was  observed  that  a  hard  tumor  could  bo  felt 
distinctly  in  the  epigastric  region.  This  induced  the  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  some  undigested  substance,  and  a  strong 
purgative  enema  was  therefore  administered  ;  its  efl'ect  was  most 
satisfactory,  for  after  the  discharge  of  some  copious  stools  the 
tumor  subsided,  and  the  boy  recovered  his  senses.  The  injury 
inflicted  on  the  cerebral  system  by  tliis  violent  shock  mani- 
fested itself  soon  after  in  the  recurrence  of  the  fit,  and  from  that 
time  forth  he  was  subject  to  epileptic  attacks.  They  annually 
became  more  frequent  and  more  severe,  but  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect  was  not  impaired  until  after  the  disease  had  continued  six 
years,  when  his  mental  faculties  displayed  a  manifest  dulness, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  ho  gradually  lapsed  into 
idiocy,  with  however  occasional  gleams  of  reason,  particularly  on 
subjects  connected  with  religion. 

He  now  remained  entirely  in  the  house,  and  for  many  years 
had  several  epileptic  fits  daily;  the  convulsive  stage  did  not 
usually  last  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  but  the  coma 
often  continued  nearly  an  hour.  The  disorder  generally 
exhibited  a  manifestly  increased  severity  twice  a  year,  when  the 
fits  would  return  about  ten  times  daily,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  nolence;  after  such  a  paroxysm  had  lasted  about  a 
week,  it  invariably  terminated  in  outrageous  madness,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  paroxysm,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  fits,  was  over ;  this  madness  was  of  the  most  violent 
and  noisy  description,  and  required  restraint ;  when  it  had 
subsided,  as  it  usually  did  in  about  throe  days,  he  relapsed  into 
bia  ordinary  state  with  a  few  and  comparatively  slight  fits  daily. 
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is  true  that  ever  since  the  first  epileptic  seizure  he  frequently 
compiiiiiied  of  what  he  tormcd  pain  in  bis  heart,  and  uiueteen 
years  ago  he  was  blistered  for  it  by  Dr.  Ryan,  of  Kilkenny.  This 
pain,  referr<^d  invariably  to  the  left  side,  used  often  to  go  away 
for  considerable  intervals,  and  was  consequently  believed  to  arise 
from  a  straining  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  convulsions ; 
during  the  last  year  of  bis  life  this  pain  was  very  constantly 
complained  of.  About  three  years  ago  I  saw  him  for  jaundice, 
which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  and  disappeared  without 
medicine ;  I  could  not,  at  the  time,  make  out  the  cause  of  the 
jaundice  ;  he  had  no  pain,  no  fever,  no  hepatitis. 

The  preceding  history  of  my  patient's  case  is  imperfect,  but 
as  far  as  it  goes  its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  impress  this  on  your  minds  before  I  relate  the  result 
of  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  conducted  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  and  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  by  Dr.  Lees  and  Mr.  Quinan,  in  the 
presence  of  myself  and  Mr.  Smyly  ;  we  had  the  advantage  of  a 
well-aired  and  admirably  lighted  room,  and  during  the  dissection 
the  morning  sun  shone  brightly  on  each  organ  in  succession 
as  we  examined  it ;  I  mention  these  facts,  lest  any  one  should 
hereafter  attempt  to  explain  away  the  extraordinai-y  discrepancy 
which  this  case  exhibited  between  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life  and  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  after  death ;  the 
dissection  was  slowly  and  carefully  conducted,  and  occupied  five 
hoars. 

The  following  account  will  prove  that,  except  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  we  found  nothing  we  expected,  and  many  things  totally 
unexpected. 

Post-mortem  examinntion  of  Mr.  A.  B.  twenty-four  hours 
after  death. — Body  emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree :  the  scalp, 
cranium,  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  together  with  the 
cortical  and  medullary  substance  of  both  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, all  perfectly  healthy  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  transparent 
serum  was  found  in  the  ventricles ;  there  was  no  notable  sub- 
arachnoid effusion.  The  spinal  marrow  and  its  investments  were 
quite  normal. 

The  pleura  pulmotialis  of  the  right  side  was  everj-where  inti- 
mately adherent  to  the  ribs ;  the  right  lung  itself  was  rendered 
quite  solid  by  tubercles,  which  occupied  its  whole  structure,  and 
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Let  me  first,  gentlomen,  direct  jonr  attention  to  the  case  of  a 
man  above  stairs,  who  had  such  a  complication  of  affections  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  his  disease  a  name.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  synopsis  of  the  phlcgmasise.  Yoa  have  seen  him  in 
one  of  the  upper  wards,  a  careless,  idle,  drunken  vagabond,  but 
possessed  of  a  constitution  naturally  good.  Ue  had  within  the 
Uist  few  days  delirium  tremens,  he  had  herpetic  eruption  on  the 
face,  he  had  violent  bronchitis,  severe  pneumonia,  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  inflamma- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Here  was  a  complication 
of  diseases  extremely  hard  to  treat.  Such  a  complication 
exemplifies  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  general  treatment. 
From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
arose,  we  were  enabled  to  treat  in  a  proper  manner,  and  overcome 
these  diseases. 

In  the   first  place,  this  man  was  a  person  of  intemperate 

habits ;   he  had  walked  about  the  city  for  two  days   and   two 

nights  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  exposed  to  rain  and  cold.     The 

inflammations  by  which  he  was  attacked  set  in  simultaneously, 

or,  at  least,  we  cannot  ascertain  their  date.     In  the  meantime, 

in  consequence  of  the  feverish  state  of  the  system,  he  naturally 

got  delirium  tremens.     Now  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  if 

a  man  of  intemperate   habits  gets  any  shock  of  the  nervous 

system,  he  is  hkely  to  get  delirium  tremens.     Here  was  a  case 

to  require  accurate  powers  of  diagnosis ;  it  might  have  been  the 

delirium  of  fever,  or  of  gastritis,  or  of  bronchitis,  or  of  drinking. 

Yoa  are  aware  that  gastritis,  and  fever,  and  bronchitis  will  give 

rise  to  delirium,  and  that  it  may  attend  typhus  without  Luflam- 

mation  of  the  brain  or  engorgement  of  the  vascular  system  ;  but 

iu    this  man's  case,  when  we  connected  the  disease  with  his 

hftbits  of  intemperance,  and  looked  to  the  history  of  the  case. 
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and  observed  that  there  was  nothing  aboat  the  head  to  account 
for  his  symptoms,  and  from  his  answering  rationally  when  asked 
a  question,  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  delirium  tremens. 

You  know  that  there  are  instances  of  delirium  from  bronchitis, 
and  it  is  an  old  opinion  that  this  arises  from  the  blood  passing 
to  the  brain  in  a  state  not  sufficiently  aerated,  and  the  same 
thing  is  adduced  as  the  cause  of  pain  in  the  head.  But  you 
know  that  in  cholera,  where  the  blood  is  scarcely  aerated  at  all, 
there  is  very  little  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  intellect  remains 
unaffected.  Some  late  experiments,  as  those  of  Edwards,  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  and  those  which  have  been  made  in  Edinburgh 
by  Dr.  Knox,  seem  to  oppose  this  theory  of  the  noxious  influence 
of  blood  not  properly  aerated.  I  think  that  it  arises  rather  from 
engorgement,  as  in  such  cases  the  face  is  generally  congested 
and  the  lips  purple,  and  that  this  affection  originates  rather  in 
congestion  than  in  a  venous  state  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  brain. 
The  reason  which  induces  me  to  speak  of  this  influence  of  venous 
blood  is  because  there  are  certain  cases  of  paralysis  from  the 
action  of  cold  on  the  lower  extremities,  which  may  produce  a 
permanent  asphyxia  of  the  parts  affected.  I  knew  a  man  whose 
fingers  remained  of  a  blue  colour  for  five  months,  except  when  he 
put  them  into  warm  water. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  William  Fox.  With  respect  to  the 
herpetic  eruption,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  much, 
except  that  you  will  most  commonly  find  it  combined  with 
a  feverish  state  of  the  system,  which  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  cold.  I  shall  also  pass  over  his  other  diseases,  and 
proceed  to  a  more  important  point — the  mode  of  treatment  to 
be  pursued.  Here  we  had  a  number  of  co-existing  diseases, 
varj'ing  in  their  seat  and  character,  presenting  a  complexity  of 
indications,  and  requiring  a  nice  adaptation  of  remedial  means. 
Fortunately  everything  but  the  delirium  tremens  depended  on 
inflammation  :  they  were  all  inflammatory  diseases.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  employing  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  we  adopted  it.  Tartar  emetic  could  not  be  given,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  his  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  its 
utility,  so  for  as  hepatitis  was  concerned,  was  extremely  doubtful. 
It  might  have  been  prescribed  for  the  delirium  tremens  with 
some  prospect  of  advantage,  for  the  delirium  tremens  heiw  was 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of   vascular  excitement,   for  which 
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bleeding  cannot  be  safely  employed  without  depressing  the  system; 
and  opium  is  contra-indicated  from  its  tendency  to  increase  con- 
gestion :  and,  therefore,  as  the  safest  means  of  combating  the 
disease,  you  have  recourse  to  tartar  emetic. 

Yoa  begin  with  the  tartar  emetic ;  you  then  add  a  little 
opium,  and  thus  go  on  gradually  increasing  the  latter  until  you 
cease  to  give  the  former,  and  use  opium  alone.  Opium,  if  given 
in  the  beginning,  will  increase  the  congestion  and  bring  on 
subarachnoid  oiTusiou.  I  treated  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  in 
this  way  too  boldly,  and  the  man  died  with  subarachnoid  eifusiou ; 
it  was  a  lesson  to  me,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  profit  by  my 
experience.  Wliere  you  have  congestion  with  this  delirium, 
bleed  or  leech  ;  and  if  you  are  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  blood- 
letting, or  convinced  that  it  is  dangerous,  give  tartar  emetic  with 
or  without  opium,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  present 
instance  there  were  other  affections,  namely,  the  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  which  called  for  the  uso  of  the  lancet.  We  bled  this 
man,  therefore,  as  far  as  his  strength  would  allow,  and  applied 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium.  Ho  then  got  calomel  in  largo  doses 
without  opium,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  him  rapidly  under 
its  influence.  The  manner  in  which  I  prescribed  it  is  that 
which  is  practised  by  most  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  East 
Indies.  I  pnt  about  a  scruple  of  calomel  on  the  tongue,  and 
let  the  patient  swallow  it  without  any  liquid,  or  wash  it  down 
with  a  little  cold  water. 

The  nest  case  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  is  that  of  a  man 
named  Reddy,  aged  27  ;  he  was  a  workman  in  the  porter  brewery 
of  the  Messrs.  Uuiuness,  and  was  iu  the  habit  of  consuming 
daily  large  quantities  of  their  famous  XX  porter,  besides  whisky. 
Three  weeks  before  admission  ho  was  attacked  with  rheumatism 
in  all  the  large  joints,  which,  when  we  saw  him,  were  swollen, 
red,  and  painful ;  the  fingers  of  both  hands  were  semiflexed,  and 
bo  could  not  bear  them  to  be  touched ;  bis  couutonaucc  was 
dejected,  and  expressive  of  intense  ButFeriug ;  pulse  72,  weak 
but  regular  ;  heart's  action  normal ;  profuse  sweating;  inability 
to  move  in  bed  ;  insomnia  ;  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst.  He  was 
bled  and  put  on  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium  ;  the  quantity  of 
opium  taken  daily  was/i»Mr  grains. 

The  next  day,  twenty-first,  pericarditis  was  detected.  There 
was  nothing  rcmuikuble  in  the  signs ;  the  mercury  and  opium 
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were  eontmoed;  cupping  over  the  heart  followed  by  blisters 
directed,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  saliTnlion  set  in ;  the  cardiac 
symptoms  sabsided,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  greatly 
disappeared.  The  quantity  of  calomel  was  diminished  from 
twelve  grains  daily,  combined  with  four  grains  of  opiam,  to  three 
of  the  former  with  one-fourth  of  the  latter  every  second  day. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  the  rheumatism  appeared  much  relieved, 
and  the  poise  was  88,  soil,  and  regular,  yet  there  was  something, 
unusual  about  his  appearance  ;  his  countenance  wus  excited  and 
his  eyes  bright,  and  on  inquiry  we  ascertained  that  ho  had  slept 
none  daring  the  night,  and  that  he  had  raved  the  whole  time, 
oocasionaUy  shoating  and  singing.  On  the  twenty-seventh  he 
was  much  worse,  he  lay  quite  prostrated  on  the  bed,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  be  had 
twitching  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  subsultus,  and  tremor 
of  lower  limbs  ;  he  slept  none,  but  raved  all  uigbt,  and  about 
8  o'clock  a.m.  got  out  of  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  break  through 
a  door  into  the  adjoining  ward.  His  tongue  was  drj-  and  unsujidy 
when  protruded ;  he  answered  questions,  however,  rationally, 
and  said  he  had  no  headache ,-  pulse  116,  very  weak. 

Ho  was  now  ordered  one  grain  of  opiam  in  the  form  of  a 
every  fourth  hour,  and  four  ounces  of  wine  in  the  day. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  report  states  that  he  fell  asleep 
aAer  the  third  pill  (about  1 1  o'clock),  and  did  not  waken  for  six  or 
seven  hours,  when  he  again  commenced  shoating  and  singing, 
bat  soon  became  quiet,  and  at  8  o'clock  the  folloiking  day  the 
tr«>mors  had  greatly  diminished ;  his  countenance  was  TasUj 
improved,  skin  cool,  tongue  steady  when  protradod,  but  dry  ati^ 
furred,  and  his  intellect  restored.  It  was  found  neceasaij 
increase  the  wine  from  four  to  sixteen  oonces  fdnoe  tlie  twent^j 
sixth. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  all  the  symptoms  of  doliriam  tremi 
had   vanished ;    he   was   free   &om    headache,   his   skin   eool, 
tongae  moist,  and  no  thirst,  and  tha  pains  in  the  joints 
gone. 

The  wine  and  opium  were  now  diminished  gnidosllj, 
tea  d^tys  after  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cai«d. 

The  complication  of  delirium  tremens  with  aeota  tkeiu 
is  not  by  any  means  common  ;  and  it  is  remariuble  that  in  thi*| 
case  the  first  symptoms  of  the  affection  maoi&stod  «)»"i»it|< 
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the  day  after  the  quantity  of  opium  was  diminished.  Can  we 
explain  this  by  supposing  that  the  opium  acted  as  a  stimulant, 
and  that  being  stopped  suddenly,  it  produced  the  same  train 
of  BjTnptoms  that  usually  follow  the  leaving  off  of  any  strong 
stimulant  that  had  previously  been  largely  indulged  in  ? 

The  explanation  may  seem  at  first  plausible,  but  we  know 
from  experience  that  when  opium  acts  heneficially  as  a  remedial 
agent,  it  seldom  produces  any  of  the  bad  consequences  that 
follow  its  exhibition  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  an  illustration 
of  which  this  case  afi"ords  :  for  we  find  that  it  neither  occasioned 
headache,  heat  of  skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  contracted  pupil, 
nor  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  We  must,  therefore,  look  upon 
the  circumstance  as  a  mere  coincidence,  and  we  can  easily 
comprehend  how  delirium  tremens  might  occur  in  a  patient  of 
intemperate  habits  during  the  course  of  a  painful  illness,  by 
whici  he  was  much  reduced  and  worn  down. 


Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  points  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  chorea.  In  general  chorea  is  a  disease  yielding 
to  treatment  with  sufficient  ease,  but  examples  occur  now  and 
then  requiring  great  assiduity  and  patience,  and  some  which 
even  baffie  all  attempts  at  cure.  The  best  treatise  I  know  on 
the  subject  is  contained  in  the  article  Chorea,  in  Copland's 
Dictionanf  of  Practical  Medicine. 

The  following  case  was  seen  by  Mr.  Mulock,  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  and  myself,  and  exhibits  in  a 
striking  point  of  view  the  difficulties  the  physician  has  to  contend 
with  in  the  treatment  of  the  aggravated  form  of  chorea,  as  well  as 
the  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  best  reputed  medicines  and  the 
striking  utiUty  of  others.  The  young  lady  was  attacked  on  the 
17th  April  with  the  first  symptoms  of  chorea,  affecting  one  side 
of  the  body  only.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  peculiar 
motions  of  chorea  had  cxtonded  to  all  her  limbs,  and  became 
hourly  worse.  For  the  first  few  days  of  her  illness  she  could 
walk,  although  unsteadily,  but  she  soon  lost  this  power  altogether, 
80  strong  and  uncontrollable  did  the  involuntary  motions  of  her 
legs  become.  At  the  same  time,  she  became  incapable  of  raising 
her  arms  and  hands,  as  they  were  perpetually  jerking  about  in 
every  direction.  Indeed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  pro- 
gressed was  remarkable,  for  in  the  course  of  a  week  from  its  first 
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be^^'inninR  it  had  asBmned  a  dcffree  of  inteusity  and  violence 
wliirli  hud  no  parullol  in  the  experience  either  of  Sir  Philip 
CrunipUm,  Mr.  Colles,  or  Sir  Henry  Marsh. 

Whou  ut  itH  hGi<;ht  the  disonso  proecnted  a  traly  appalling 
Hpoctiu'le  ;  evfiry  part  of  the  system  of  voluntary  muscles  seemed 
to  bo  iiffi'ctod  ;  all  tiio  directiiif^  influence  of  volition  had  ceased, 
nnd  llii^  muscles  everywhere  were  niritated  by  sudden,  violent, 
and  jcvliinu  motions,  which  constantly  and  forcibly  changed  the 
piiHilion  of  her  limbs,  throwinj^  her  into  attitudes  the  most  varied, 
and  succooditi}?  each  other  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Her 
arras  were  indeed  thrown  about  with  such  force,  that  it  became 
ncci'ssary  to  cover  with  blankets  and  soft  padding  the  sides  of  tho 
sofa  on  which  she  lay,  and  in  spite  of  this  and  other  precautions 
her  limbs  were  soon  covered  with  bruises.  Her  state  was  trnly 
pitiable  ;  one  or  two  pt-raons  were  constantly  engaged  in  pre- 
venting her  from  rolling  off  her  couch  ;  now  and  then  sho  sat  np 
suddenly,  made  au  involuntary  effort  to  assume  the  erect  position, 
and  as  sudilenly  tlimg  herself  down  ;  meanwhile  her  limbs  were 
flexed,  extended,  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  with  unceasing 
rapidity.  At  one  moment  her  hand  would  be  struck  against  her 
Lbead,  and  at  the  next  bo  passed  behind  the  back.  It  was  almost 
'impossible  to  keei>  her  covered  with  clothes,  for  the  constant 
motion  of  the  limbs  often  tossed  the  sheets,  blankets,  and  quilts 
off  together,  and  not  unfrequently  even  stripped  her  of  her 
•lockings. 

At  the  height  of  her  illness  the  motions  of  her  limbs  and  body 
wcrt)  i[uite  extraordinary,  and  appeared  to  be  such  as  could  be 
only  p<'rformod  by  a  person  whose  very  bones  were  pliant  and 
flexible.  Sho  soon  lost  all  pow^er  of  articulation,  and  during 
n  pcriixl  of  three  weeks  sho  was  not  able  to  put  out  her  tongoe, 
or  Mix'ak  a  single  word.  Tho  muscles  of  deglutition  became 
«Bg»gtHl  in  tho  disease,  but  the  mnscular  system  of  respiration, 
circulation,  and  digestiou  was  unaffecle<l  through  '  sease; 

beuce  her  breathing  and  pulse  were  uataral,  an  i  ^estioo 

and  alviue  craouations  regular.  .\  oonlinnanco  of  muscular 
exertion,  so  violc  luld  not  Cul  npidly 

lo  exhaust  the  i«y>-.  .  --t  her  fl««h  daily,  and 

bvforv  the  middle  of  May,  tbak  is  in  fonr  weeks,  her  cmaciatioo 
had  lecom  <  extreme.  Her  eovntenanee  ma  sank,  her  pslM 
^r««k,  t)vi«  «lui1.<  «»r&ee  of  the  body  vu  «X0oriated  from 
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friction  unavoidably  produced  by  tho  constant  movement  of  both 
trunk  and  extremities. 

This  rendered  all  attempts  to  act  on  the  disease  through  the 
medium  of  the  skin  quite  hopeless.  Leeches,  plasters,  blisters, 
liuiments  could  not  bo  applied  ;  it  was  even  impossible  to  ad- 
minister a  lavement.  During  sleep,  and  during  sleep  only,  bad 
she  respite  from  the  muscular  labours ;  then  she  lay  quiet.  The 
liquor  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  proved  very  serviceable  indeed 
in  procuring  sleep,  and  did  not  appear  to  produce  headache, 
constipation,  or  any  other  inconvenience.  I  should,  however, 
remark  that  her  intellect  was  unaffected,  and  her  head  quite  free 
from  pain  except  for  a  few  days  previously  to  tho  occurrence  of 
epistaxis  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Her  appetite  continued 
good  throughout.  The  following  brief  sketch  of  this  case  has 
been  given  me  by  Mr.  Mulock,  of  Charlemont  Street : — 

"  S.  W.,  aged  15,  was  affected  with  influenza  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  relieved  in  a  few  days  ;  she  continued  well  until  tho 
17th,  when  she  had  a  slight  hysteric  illness,  with  tossing  of  the 
left  baud  and  arm.  Dr.  (Iraves  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the 
18lh ;  the  disease  was  then  manifestly  an  attack  of  chorea  ;  the 
menses  had  appeared  about  two  months  previously,  but  not  after- 
wards :  Dr.  Graves  ordered  aloetic  pills  combined  with  calomel 
at  night,  and  a  brisk  saline  aperient  in  the  morning.  She 
appeared  to  amend  for  a  few  days  in  her  general  health,  but  tho 
tossing  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  increased ;  he  then  directed'  aloetic 
mixture  with  iron  ;  I  should  mention  that  the  pulse  was  natural, 
and  tongue  not  loaded.  After  taking  these  draughts  for  two 
days  the  countenance  flushed,  and  she  had  a  slight  hemorrhage 
from  tho  nose ;  Dr.  Graves  left  off  the  draughts,  and  ordered 
vegetable  jellies,  without  either  meat  or  wine. 

"  Sir  Philip  Crampton  saw  her  at  this  time  in  consultation ; 
he  said  the  only  case  he  had  latterly  was  relieved  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  given  in  decoction  of  aloes :  she  took  two  of  these 
draughts,  but  they  produced  so  much  excitement,  we  were 
obliged  to  give  them  up  ;  the  tongne  became  also  swollen,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  indeed  a  person  was 
obliged  to  eat  before  her  to  enable  her  by  imitation  to  do  so. 
Both  sidea  were  now  affected ;  liquids  passed  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mouth ;  it  was  impossible  to  give  medicine  either  by  enema 
or  in  pills.     Dr.  Colles  was  called  in  consultation ;  he  ordered 
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carbonate  of  iron  and  rhubarb  in  the  electnaiy :  it  could  not  be 
taken,  thongh  often  tried.  Dr.  Graves  then  considered  that 
medicine  ordered  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  could  be  swallowed ; 
he  thought  the  liquor  arsenicalis  in  that  form  would  be  nsefol ; 
this  was  tried  for  two  days  and  appeared  to  be  of  service,  with 
twenty-five  drops  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and  four 
drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  on  sugar  at  night ;  the  only  time 
jactitation  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  stopped  was  when  sleep  was  procured. 
"  The  prescription  for  the  lozenge  was : — 

R.  Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  gtts.  iviij. 
Pulveris  Gnmiui  Arabici,  3ss. 
Siiccbari  albi,  gr.  xxv. 
Misce  et  fiat  secandnm  artem  massa. 
Divide  in  partes  sex  icquales ;  sumat  nnam  ter  in  die. 

"  The  disease  now  appeared  to  be  hysteria  combined  with 
chorea,  as  there  were  constant  sobbing,  heaving  of  the  chest,  and 
other  hysteric  symptoms,  along  with  incessant  tossing  of  the 
head,  limbs,  <S:c.,  and  twisting  of  the  eyes  and  mouth.  She 
continued  the  liquor  arsenicalis  with  muriate  of  morphia  for  three 
days ;  she  had  some  rest,  but  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  morphia  the  disease  appeared  unaltered.  Sir  Henry  Marsh 
saw  her  in  consultation  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  ordered  qnina 
with  extract  of  stramonium,  and  tepid  salt-water  shower  baths 
throe  times  a  day ;  these  were  obliged  to  be  given  while  lying  on 
a  hair  mattress :  and  to  continue  the  anodyne  at  night.  After 
taking  1.J  grains  of  stramonium,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  took 
place,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  leave  off  the  medicine  for 
some  hours ;  the  tossing  of  the  limbs,  SlC,  and  difficalty  of 
swallowing  gradually  abated. 

"  The  form  for  the  stramonium  lozenges  was  : — 

R.  Sulphatis  Qaina>,  gr.  viij. 
Extructi  Stramonu,  gr.  i^. 
Piilveris  GlycyrrhizK,  gr.  iv. 
Theriacic  quantum  sufficit. 
Fict  massa,  et  divide  in  partes  quatuor.     Snmat  nnam  qnater  in  die. 

"  The  entire  skin,  previous  to  using  the  baths  on  the  shoulders, 
sides,  and  cheeks,  &c.,  was  in  such  a  state  of  irritation  from  the 
constant  friction  as  to  require  to  be  constantly  washed  witit  £aa 
de  Cologne. 
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"  19th. — The  nnpaainess  was  much  lessoned ;  the  bath  was 
of  much  service ;  her  diet  from  the  14th  was  generous,  as 
emaciation  was  extreme  from  the  trifling  sleep  and  constant 
motion ;  she  hns  now  taken  the  lozenges  for  eight  days,  and 
continues  to  improve ;  she  can  also  take  the  hath  sitting  in  an 
oval  tub,  which  has  been  lined  with  wool  and  covered  over  with 
coarse  cloth  to  prevent  her  hurting  herself :  the  stramonium 
after  the  second  day  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  pupils." 

Iq  this  case  the  failure  of  all  remedies  until  we  tried  the 
shower  bath  and  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  quina  and 
extract  of  stramonium,  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  was 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid  improvement  which  took 
place  after  the  new  plan  had  been  adopted  ;  indeed,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  I  considered  her  case  as  nearly  hopeless,  and  believed 
that  a  few  days  would  close  the  scene  of  her  sufferings. 

The  shower  bath  was  used  at  first  warm,  and  then  tepid.  Its 
application  was  very  difficult ;  the  plan  pursued  was  to  place  the 
patient  on  a  largo  mattress  covered  with  a  blanket,  where  she 
was  held  by  an  assistant  destined  unavoidably  to  enjoy  the  bath 
along  with  her ;  other  servants,  mounted  on  chairs,  then  poured 
the  water  from  several  large  watering  pots,  held  high,  on  the 
patient  beneath  ;  when  this  was  done,  she  was  taken  into 
another  room,  well  dried,  and  then  covered. 

This  operation,  however  troublesome,  was  perseveringly  re- 
peated throe  times  daily ;  as  she  improved,  the  application  of 
the  shower  bath  was  attended  with  less  flooding  of  the  apart- 
ment, as  she  could  then  be  placed  in  a  large  stuffed  tub  to 
receive  the  affusion.  From  a  careful  observation  of  the  effect 
of  the  remedies,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  improvement 
more  to  the  shower  bath  than  to  the  sulphate  of  quina  or 
stramonium,  although  the  effects  of  the  latter  on  the  system 
must  have  been  powerful,  for  in  a  few  hours  after  commencing 
its  use  her  pupils  were  dilated  to  a  maximum.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  combination  of  remedies  produced  a  change  the  most 
astonishing,  and  she  regained  flesh,  colour,  stroDgth,  and  com- 
mand of  her  muscles  so  rapidly,  tliat  now  but  a  slight  vestige  of 
the  complaint  remains. 

The  powerful  effects  of  water,  whether  hot,  tepid,  or  cold, 
poured  on  the  naked  akin,  may  bo  illustrated  by  many  facts  ; 
bat  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  those  effects  are  owing 
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Siaee  thia  eaae  oeeorred,  I  ma  mdiued  dj  toe  xqoned  i 
fidal  eiiwta  of  aolphate  of  ziac  in  eertain 
whether  of  an  hyaterical  or  of  a  truly  epQeptie  oaten,  to  trj  ha 
cAea^  in  chore*,  and  I  eaa  aaaert  with  eonfidowe  thai  no  edier 
aisil^  remedy  is  to  generaUy  oaefiiL  Li  aefoal  aevoe  caaea  k 
haa,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  oaedidne,  carad  the  ftrfrt 
apetxlily  and  perf(«tlr.  In  one  eaae,  idiich  I  aaw  with  Mr. 
Barker,  it  faikd  altogether,  and  ao  did  ereiything  we  tried  except 
opiam ;  which,  however,  was  only  oaefdl  in  so  far  that  it  pro- 
cored  sleep  at  night,  without  which  the  patient,  a  boy  of  thirtesB, 
moat  hare  been  apeedily  worn  oat,  so  violent  and  oootinaed  wexe 
the  Kpasmodic  motions  of  the  aflected  limbs.  In  the  ease  rsfened 
to,  time  gradaaUy  brouf^bt  aboat  recovery.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc  may  be  given  simply  dissolved  in  rose-water,  in  half-gimin 
doses,  repeated  often  in  the  day.  When  tolerance  of  the  salt  on 
the  part  of  the  stomach  is  obtained,  it  will  be  oflen  home  to  the 
amoDut  of  ten  or  fifken  grains  in  the  day ;  bnt  we  most  also 
sttidy  its  effects,  and  nse  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  eoanre 
a  cure. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  chorea  agree  in 
■Ctatiiig  tliat  tl  very  seldom  persistA  after  puberty.     "  We  see 
little  of  it,"  says  Dr.  Blackmore,  '*  in  wliilts,  yei  it  will  some- 
times continue  for  the  whole  life."     It  appears  plain,  from  thia 
|ObHervation,  that  Dr.  Blackmore  had  never  witnessed  the  firat 
CCC88  of  chorea  iit  an  advanced  age,  and  consequently  I  think  it 
Hht  to  mention  that  Dr.  Ireland  consulted  me  formerly  respect- 
ag    tlio    late  Mr.   Dyas,  a  respectable  apothetiarj"   residing   in 
latU)  Street,  who,  when  seventy  years  old,  was  attacked  by 
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ehorea  in  as  complicated  a  form  as  I  ever  saw.  The  disease 
was  very  severe,  and  Listed  many  months.  Tliua  do  diseases 
of  the  nervoQS  system,  liiie  the  waning  intellect,  affect  a  second 
childhood ! 

The  followinff,  another  instance  of  chorea  occurring  for  the 
first  time  in  advanced  life,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Ptttton,  of  Tundrap;ee  : — 

"  Tlie  patient  is  a  woman  aged  50 ;  four  years  since,  her 
husband  left  her,  and  two  or  three  of  her  children  removed 
from  this  country  to  Scotland.  She  became  much  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  J'rettrd  a  good  deal ;  she  then  had  startings  in 
her  sleep  and  annoyance  (rom  flatulence,  then  the  chorea  came 
on  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  continued,  at  first  boiug  severe,  but 
with  intermissions,  during  which  she  felt  in  better  spirits.  The 
approach  of  the  attack  was  ushered  in  after  eacli  intermission,  by 
lowness  of  spirits  and  sighing ;  the  motions  during  the  night 
and  startings  in  sleep  were  not  severe,  but  never  left  her  com- 
pletely. Tlie  disease  has  now  (July,  1847)  continued  three 
years ;  the  violent  attacks  never  occur  at  present,  but  slight 
ones,  which  are  always  aggravated  when  the  moon  is  chaji'jing, 
or  when  she  has  suffered  fatigue  or  anxiety.  She  has  never 
been  epileptic  or  had  a  convulsion,  is  active  for  her  time  of 
life,  and  has  a  very  healthy  aspect.  The  catamenia  ceased  ten 
years  since." 

I  have  just  now  mentioned  the  good  effects  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  convulsive  diseases  ;  the  following  case  is  a  good  example  of 
the  benefit  it  sometimes  produces  in  epilepsy: — T.  A.,  ipt.  39, 
unmarried,  of  full  habit,  liable  for  years  to  bilious  attacks,  and 
suffering  occasionally  from  hemorrhoids,  which  bleed  at  times — 
after  labouring  for  several  mouths  under  dyspepsia — about  the 
end  of  September,  1843,  being  more  than  usually  fatigued  by 
continued  mental  and  bodily  exertion,  was  8eize<l  with  a  fit,  in 
which  he  fell  from  his  cliair  insensible,  but  was  after  a  little 
while  able  to  get  up  and  go  to  his  bed  unassisted.  He  was  again 
seized  about  the  end  of  November  in  the  morning  whilst  dressing, 
the  tit  continuing  from  about  five  to  eight  minutes,  not  preceded 
by  any  unpleasant  feelings,  tior  followed  by  any  bad  conaequences. 
About  the  middle  of  Doceniber,  same  year,  ho  was  seized  with 
another  fit  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  longer  duration  and  severer 
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character,  in  which  the  tongue  Tvas  injured  by  the  teeth ;  this  fit 
was  followed  by  great  muscular  soreuesa  and  lassitude,  much 
depression  of  spirits,  nervous  anxiety,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
disinclination  to  pursue  usual  avocations,  from  the  mind  be- 
coming easily  fatigued  and  confused.  In  this  paroxysm,  as  in 
two  or  three  succeeding,  there  was  frothing  from  the  mouth, 
stertorous  breathing,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system,  fol- 
lowed towards  the  termination  by  occasional  twitchings  of  right 
hand  and  arm.  In  none  was  there  from  the  first  to  the  present 
any  inclination  to  sleep  towards  the  termination  of  the  fit  or 
afterwards,  and  in  some  time,  on  taxing  the  memory,  every 
occurrence  up  to  the  moment  of  seizure,  and  from  its  termina- 
tion, could  be  distinctly  remembered.  In  general,  tho  fits  are 
immediately  preceded  by  foolish,  unconnected  ideas,  some  mut- 
tering, a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  sometimes  a  scream,  and  in 
some,  but  not  all,  there  is  seminal  emission. 

There  was  no  treatment  adopted  till  this  period,  when,  in  the 
lust  attack,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  arm.  On  consulting  a  medical  man  some  time  early 
in  Februarj',  1844,  he  was  ordered  gamboge  pill  with  calomel, 
occasionally  followed  by  black  draught,  five  grains  of  assafatida 
twice  daily,  to  use  the  shower-bath,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  as 
much  as  possible  from  business.  After  continuing  this  plan, 
which  had  the  effect  of  regulating  the  bowels  and  lessening  iu 
Eomu  degree  ner\oU8  irritability,  without  otherwise  causing  any 
great  change  in  symptoms,  until  Jane,  1844 — the  attacks 
l>ect>miiig  if  anything  more  frequent  but  less  severe — ho 
left  home  to  try  what  change  of  air  and  variety  would  do ; 
this  he  found  of  use,  aa  tho  fits  became  less  frequent  as  well  as 
less  severe. 

At  this  time,  while  in  London  some  time  in  the  end  of  Jolj, 
1844,  he  was  advised  to  be  cupped  occasionally  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  if  any  fulness  of  head  was  expcrionoed ;  which  was  done 
four  times,  to  about  six  or  eight  ounces  eaeh  operation :  to  take 
four  ounces  of  infusion  of  quassia  twice  daily,  to  act  on  the 
bowels  when  necessary,  with  the  same  pill  as  before  oaed,  to  take 
as  much  walking  exercise  as  possible,  to  leaTe  off  eating  rege- 
tables,  to  live  on  auimal  food  and  bread,  and  ao4  to  tak«  more 
than  two  glasses  of  niii<  '  randj  ead  ««tec  ai 

and  after  dinner.     Uv  _  ScDl^mber.  1844: 
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it  had  the  effect  of  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  the 
nervous  system  gradually  gaining  strength,  with  a  longer  inter- 
mission than  any  before. 

But  ho  was  again  seized  with  a  severe  fit  in  September,  1844, 
after  which  ho  was  ordered  to  take  sulphate  of  zinc  made  into 
pill  with  extract  of  gentian,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  as  much 
as  possible ;  to  continue  the  exercise  so  as  to  reduce  cor- 
pulency, and  after  a  time  to  alternate  the  zinc  with  the  sulphate 
of  quina,  regulating  the  dose  of  it  as  of  the  former.  He  began 
the  zinc  in  September,  1844,  in  three-gi'ain  doses  three  times 
a-day,  and  increased  it  to  ten ;  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks, 
during  which  time  it  was  regularly  taken,  he  left  off  its  use  and 
began  the  quina,  taking  it  in  much  the  same  doses,  and  alter- 
nating them  occasionally,  but  taking  the  sulphate  of  zinc  as  the 
principal  remedy  till  March,  1845. 

This  treatment  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  next  inter- 
mission till  about  the  middle  of  November,  at  which  time  ho  had 
a  slight  attack.  About  that  time  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
hand  and  arm  (before  described  as  occurring  in  the  fit)  now 
appeared  during  the  intermissions  at  irregular  times,  often  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  day,  at  others  not  for  days  together,  and  increased 
80  much  that  it  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  being  often 
obliged  to  grasp  anything  within  reach ;  it  also  affected  the 
right  leg,  not  so  powerfully  however,  and  preceded  by  an  un- 
pleosant  kind  of  shock,  folt  for  the  first  time,  passing  through 
the  whole  system,  and  continuing  severe  till  about  July,  1845, 
from  which  time  it  began  to  lessen  in  severity  and  frequency, 
but  recurs  occasionally  to  the  present.  From  about  the  second 
or  third  attack  of  the  disease  to  the  present,  there  is  at  uncertain 
periods,  often  twice,  sometimes  thrice  a-day,  again  not  perhaps 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  kind  of  oblivious  state  experienced  for  a 
minute  or  so,  then  going  off  without  any  particular  results  :  this 
continues  up  to  the  present. 

From  the  last  attack,  which  occurred  in  November,  1844,  ho 
bad  a  longer  interval  than  any  since  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  ;  but  after  using  zinc  and  quina,  as  I  before  stated,  for 
about  six  months,  he  got  tired  of  them,  and  left  off  their  use. 
They  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  inter>al8,  and  in  some 
[measure  lessening  the  fits.  For  some  time  before  the  zinc  was 
left  off  there  was  felt  a  kind  of  metallic  state  of  mouth,  evidently 
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indicating  that  tho  Bystem  was  saturated  with  the  remedy.  The 
paroxysms  have  continued  from  the  date  of  tlie  last,  reported  in 
November,  1844,  to  the  preBent  (the  last  occurring  27th 
January,  1846)  at  uncertain  intervals,  ranging  from  three  to 
five,  eight,  and  Boraetimes  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks,  and  with 
vai'ied  degrees  of  severity. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  attacks  in  this  case,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  three  years  ;  from  them  you  will  see  the 
effects  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  prolonging  the  intervals  between 
thclits: — 1843,  September  2Gth,  November  25th,  December  18th; 
1844,  February  5th,  until  September  8rd,  when  he  commenced 
to  take  the  zinc,  he  had  five  fits ;  and  from  this  time  until 
February,  1846,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  he  had  but  nine 
fits,  or  one  evci-y  second  mouth,  while  previously  ho  had  one 
every  month. 

In  another  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
Bailieborough,  1  gave  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  much  larger  doses, 
but  without  any  evident  advantage.  I  mention  it  to  you  chiefly 
as  showing  the  quantity  of  this  medicine  tliat  may  be  given 
without  producing  any  injurious  effects.  According  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
report,  I  recommended  him  on  August  5th,  1845,  to  begin  the 
treatment  of  the  case,  that  of  a  young  lady,  by  administering 
"  one  grain  of  tho  sulphate  of  zinc  four  times  a-day  for  three 
days,  then  one  grain  to  be  added  to  each  dose  at  tho  end  of  every 
three  days,  until  eight  grains  were  taken  at  a  dose  four  times 
a-day.  This  course  having  been  strictly  attended  to,  she  was  able 
at  the  end  of  the  month  to  take  eight  grains  four  times  in  the 
day.  During  this  mouth  she  had  four  fits.  About  this  time 
she  complained  of  sickness  of  stomach  immediately  after  taking 
the  medicine,  but  by  omitting  one  dose  daily  for  one  or  two  days 
she  was  able  to  take  the  full  quantity.  From  the  8th  of  September 
to  tho  22ud  of  October  she  was  occasionally  able  to  take  forty  grains 
u-day,  and  had  eleven  fits,  the  majority  of  them  of  more  than  or- 
dinary severity,  ftevious  to  this  time  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Graves  on  the 
subject,  and  by  his  advice  continued  the  medicine  at  the  same 
rate  until  about  the  23rd  of  November,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  stau-d  that  he  thought  it  would  be  inju- 
dicious to  persevere  longer  in  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  that 
he  would  advise  the  quantity  te  bo  diminished  two  l:  !y 

for  a  fortnight,  wheu  she  should  be  put  on  the  use  ui lU, 
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camphor,  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  doses  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  general  marasmus  of  the  system  which  then 
prevailed  to  a  rery  considerable  extent." 

It  is  right  that  I  should  mention  to  you  here  that  the  pre- 
parations of  zinc,  when  their  use  has  been  long  continued,  have 
been  described  as  producing  general  marasmus  ;  yon  should 
therefore  be  careful  not  to  continue  their  administration  too  long ; 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  I  have  been  now  speaking  of,  this 
efl'ect  was  beginning  to  be  produced,  I  therefore  stopped  the  use 
of  the  sulphate  gradually. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  the  particulars  of 
another  case  of  epilepsy  derived  from  the  patient's  own  account, 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  talent  and  most  accurate  observation. 
It  is  an  example  of  epilepsy  depending  on  injury  to  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  but  not  occurring  for  some  years  after  the  accident 
by  which  the  injury  was  produced.  The  following  was  his  state- 
ment on  consulting  me  : — "About  twenty-five  years  since,  driving 
out  with  my  servant  in  a  gig,  I  suddenly  lost  my  speech,  mul  was 
conscious  of  it  for  a  short  time,  making  signs  to  him  to  drive  home, 
and  then  became  insensible  for  twenty  minutsa  or  half  an  hour, 
as  I  was  told.  After  this  I  had  repeated  attacks  of  the  same 
kind.  Having  suffered  previously  from  intense  headache  and 
intolerance  of  light,  I  came  to  Dublin  for  advice,  and  consulted 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  with  little  advantage, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when,  on  going  one  day  to  meet 
them,  I  observed  that  a  swelling  and  tenderness  had  appeared  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  This  was  immediately  examined,  and  I  then 
recollected,  and  told  them  that  three  or  four  years  before  I  had 
been  riding  rapidly  along  the  road,  and  my  horse  had  suddenly 
fallen,  cutting  its  head  and  not  the  knees,  that  my  hat  was  cut 
and  dinged,  and  on  rising  on  my  feet  I  felt  dizzy  and  confused, 
from  which  I  soon  recovered.  The  swelling  was  then  opened 
with  caustic,  and  after  some  time  portions  of  diseased  bone  came 
away.  Before  I  came  up  to  Dublin  a  seton  bad  been  tried  in  the 
neck,  but  with  little  advantage — this  seems  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  my  disease. 

"  It  is  at  varied  intervals  that  loss  of  speech  and  insensibility 
have  since  occurred,  sometimes  after  years,  at  others  three  or 
four  months,  but  only  once  or  twice  so  soon — and  then  only  the 
bewildered  feel,  unable  to  articulate  or  to  write  (which  I  have 
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attempted),  withoat  the  inseusible  state  aoeompanyiog  or  sac- 
oeeding — and  in  eyerj-  instance  relieved  by  the  discbar;^  of  wind 
from  the  stomach  ;  indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  indigestion  or 
gouty  tendency  producing  flatulence  may  in  some  measure  excite 
these  attacks.  Subject  to  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and 
anxious  hurried  sensation  and  feeling  of  distention,  with  a  noiae 
of  wind  passing  from  side  to  side  about  the  region  of  the  navel 
on  exerting  the  muscles,  I  have  felt  relief  from  chewing  a  bit  of 
ginger  and  swallowing  it,  wind  immediately  coming  away.  All 
these  annoyances  generally  vanish  for  some  time  ailer  an  attack 
of  gout,  which  I  have  had  occasionally  in  the  feet  at  intervals 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  Warm  baths  or  warm  water  to 
the  feet  always  bring  on  faintishuess,  a  feverish  feel,  and  want  of 
rest ;  my  appetite  is  perfectly  good,  and  I  walk  foor  or  five  miles 
without  any  fatigue,  as  my  general  allowance  of  exercise ;  at  least 
one  mile  before  breakfast ;  the  bowels  at  times  are  confined,  and 
rest  disturbed  by  dreams  and  sudden  awaking,  in  £>ct  'night- 
mare,' and  then  the  stomach  continues  nneasy  till  wind  ia 
expelled. 

The  last  attack  of  insensibility  came  on  after  I  bad  gone 
to  sleep,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  beoo  eaoaeious  of 
its  extent  had  I  been  alone  ;  the  following  day  I  ibimd  one  eye 
blackened,  and  a  black  mark  or  braise  on  the  thigh  near  the  hip- 
joint.  I  cried  out  on  the  attack  commencing,  as  I  am  infonned 
— this  was  the  28th  or  'i'.)th  of  January,  and  my  bowels  had  bvan 
very  irregular,  with  pain  and  nneasiness  low  down,  griping  and 
flatalence  to  a  consider  '  >nt.    After  this  attack  I  felt  little 

worse,  if  at  all,  on  tl.  mg  days — the  tongue  had  been  a 

little  bitten  at  one  side,  and  there  was  imther  a  stiff  and  cramped 
foel  in  the  legs.  The  opening  wbeoee  the  bone  came  in  Um 
imd  is  kept  open  as  an  issae,  with  a  bean,  and  Rmietimec 
becomes  inflamed  and  painfal,  and  may  perhaps  aggrarate  the 
Litomach  onesaiiiesB,  bat  the  application  of  luiar  mastic  raliens 
^llus  in  geoenL  Before  the  headadie  eommoneed,  sea-bathiag 
and  swimming  agreed  particolariy  well,  bat  any  applieatioo  of 
^eold  water  (except  to  the  head)  now  disagrees,  bat  I  nan  it  duly 
Ibe  liesd  and  neck  by  sponging  beCora  drasani;  I 
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Hatino  recently  met  witli  some  very  interesting  and  remark- 
able cases  of  impairment  of  the  muscular  functions  of  the  lower 
extremities,  I  am  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  paraplepfia, 
particularly  while  the  subject  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind  :  you  are 
aware  that  by  paraplegia  is  meant  that  species  of  paralysis  in 
•which  the  lower  extremities  are  affected — a  paralysis  frequently 
embracing  loss  of  motion  and  loss  of  sensation  in  tlie  lower  ex- 
tremities, accompanied,  in  many  instances,  with  derangement  of 
the  muscular  power  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Now,  I  wish 
you  clearly  to  understand  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe 
the  symptoms,  or  discuss  the  causes,  of  those  species  of  paraplegia 
which  are  well  ascertained,  and  of  which  you  will  find  satisfactory 
descriptions  in  your  hooks ;  under  this  head  may  be  classed  all 
those  cases  which  are  produced  by  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
its  membnines,  the  Tertobrte  or  their  ligaments,  and  diseases 
directly  affecting  the  great  nerves  which  supply  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. All  these  matters  have  been  sufficiently  studied, 
and  require  no  additional  observations  from  me  ;  my  object  is  to 
elucidate  some  of  the  obscurer  varieties  of  paraplegia.  I  have  in 
the  last  lecture  but  two  touched  on  this  topic,  but  I  have  since 
met  with  many  cases,  and  made  inquiries  which  tend  still 
further  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Within  this  last  month,  I  have 
ha<l  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
the  fact,  that  injury  affecting  one  branch  of  a  nerve  will  bo 
propagated  by  a  retrograde  action,  bo  as  to  affect  another  and 
mora  distant  branch.  A  young  gentleman,  distinguished  for 
the  extent  of  his  classical  and  mathematical  acquirements,  and 
who  hud  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  senior  moderatorship 
(analogous  to  the  wranf}hr»lnp  of  the  English  universities) 
swallowed  a  small  but  angular  piece  of  chicken-bone.  It  lodged 
low  down  in  the  oesophagus,  and  was  not  pushed,  by  means  of 
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h';  fouL'l  iLa:  LI3  ~W.'jZi  was  iiLpiirci.  tii  iLa:  eTcrv^Jr^ 
f^i-.^t-A  a»  if  he  Ttaa  I'^vkit^  thToz.::h.  a  ^i::zc  veil,  TLere  tis 
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tvi'kutly  h!;s?ht  d'r^rr*:*  of  amaorosL;.  ai.d  jt:  Le  was  rec>TUjie2aed 
to  n.v;  cuppiu;?  U.»  the  ti.j»«^  of  the  neck,  and  sziozis  p:a-ja:;TcS. 
■\VhfcTj  Ij';  CftUhulU:'!  UiH,  wbich  he  did  ill  the  coarse  of  a  fc*  davs 
afu;r.vard-.,  I  at  OLce  saw  that  there  was  s-jmeiLiEit'  cunsuJ  ii:  iLe 
cav; ;  and,  aff.r  a  car*.ful  examination,  I  a:  ics^th  elicited  from 
him  the  fact  of  his  having  been  expi-^sed  to  the  indaence  of  the 
cold  wind.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  retina  scfTcred  in 
coui^:'\w.uiJ:  of  an  impression  made  on  the  facial  branches  of  iLe 
fifth  pair.  The  cure  was  effected  not  bj  a  treatment  directed  to 
relieve  cerebral  congestion,  but  by  stimolation  of  the  skin  of  the 
lace,  forehea<l,  temples,  Ac. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  disease  may  commence  in  one 
portion  of  the  nervous  extremities,  and  be  propagated  towards 
the  centre,  and  hence,  by  a  reflex  action,  to  other  and  distant 
parts.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  explain  why  it  is  that 
disease  commencing  in  one  part  of  the  system  may  produce 
morbid  action  in  another  and  distant  part ;  and  it  certainly 
appears  strange  that,  with  so  many  striking  examples  before 
them,  pathologists  should  have  so  long  overlooked  this  cause 
when  seeking  to  explain  the  nature  of  many  forms  of  paralysis. 
If  certain  irritations  of  the  nervous  extremities  in  one  part  of 
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the  body  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  derangement  in  the  whole 
[  fljstom  of  voluntary  muscles  ;  if  a  local  afl'ection  may  become  the 
cause  of  exalting  and  rendering  irregular  the  functions  of  every 
muscle  in  the  body ;  then,  surely,  it  is  not  diilicult  to  conceive 
that  a  cause,  local  as  the  former,  and  tending  not  to  exalt  but  to 
depress  the  motor  function  of  the  muscles,  may  likewise  affect 
not  merely  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  part,  but  also  those  of 
the  whole  body,  or  of  distant  organs,  giving  rise  to  paralysis. 

Now,  pathologists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  general 
muscular  excitement  and  spasm  may  arise  from  the  operation 
of  a  local  irritation.  A  man  gets  a  contused  wound  on  his 
thumb,  or  one  of  his  fingers,  and  some  superficial  nerves  are 
injured.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  ho  begins  to  feel  a  degree 
of  stiffness  about  the  lower  jaw  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  accom- 
panied l)y  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  diaphragm.  This 
increases  gradually,  all  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
fixed  s})asm,  and  he  gets  tetanus.  Here  a  few  trifling  branches 
of  the  digital  nerves  are  injured,  the  morbid  action  is  conveyed 
from  thorn  along  the  nerves  of  the  arm  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  and  is  thence  by  a  reflex  action  propagated  all  over  the 
body.  A  wound  in  the  finger  causes  a  morbid  action  in  its 
nerves,  and  it  has  boon  acknowledged  by  pathologists,  that  this, 
by  acting  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  may  give  rise  to  a  general 
morbid  action  of  the  muscular  system.  This  being  the  case, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  a  cause  affecting 
any  portion  of  the  branches  of  the  nervous  tree,  and  which  pro- 
duces effects  of  a  paralytic  nature,  may  likewise  react  backwards 
towards  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  by  a  reflex  progress  may 
oxtend  its  influence  to  distant  parts  of  the  circumference. 

To  give  another  instance:  how  often  do  we  see  irritation 
commencing  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  propagated  back- 
wards towards  the  brain  ?  Take  the  familiar  example  of  in- 
testinal worms.  A  child  labours  under  worms ;  here  the  irritation 
of  the  digestive  mucous  surface,  whether  it  bo  produced  by  the 
worms  or  by  the  indigestion  which  accompanies  them,  is  propa- 
gated from  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  the  brain,  and  thenco 
reflected  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  causing  general  convulsions. 

Dr.  Stokes  details  the  following  case  in  his  lectures: — "A 
young  woman  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
Meath  Hospital,  for  some  injury  of  a  trivial  nature.  While  in 
VOL.  I.  40 
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the  }iu8pitiil  she  got  feverish  sTinptoms,  whicb  were  treated  with 
purgatives  consisting  of  calomel,  jalap,  and  the  blaclc  bottle,  a 
remedy  whicli  deserves  thi!  name  of  coffin  bottle,  perhaps  better 
than  the  pectoral  mixture  so  liberally  dealt  oat  in  oar  dia- 
pen«arics  as  a  cure  for  all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  She  was 
violently  jjurged,  the  symptoms  of  fever  subsided,  and  she  WB8 
discharged.  A  few  days  afterwards  her  mother  applied  to  hat© 
her  re-admitted,  and  she  was  brought  in  again,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  medical  wards.  Her  state  on  admission  was  as 
follows : — she  had  fever,  pain  in  the  head,  violent  contractions 
in  the  fingers,  and  alternate  contraction  and  extension  of  the 
wrist  and  fore-arm.  These  muscular  spasms  were  so  great,  that 
tho  strongest  man  could  scarcely  control  the  motions  of  the  left 
fore-arm.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  she  had  slight  thirst, 
Borae  diarrhcea,  ?jnt  no  abdominal  tendeniess.  On  this  occasion 
a  double  plan  of  treatment  was  pursued,  the  therapeutic  means 
being  directed  to  the  bead,  in  consequence  of  the  marked 
Bymptoms  of  local  disease  of  the  brain,  and  to  the  belly  from 
tho  circnmHtiiuce  of  abJomiuul  dcraiigeiuent  observed  in  this 
and  her  formrr  illness. 

"  She  died  shortly  afterwards  with  violent  spasms  of  the  head 
and  fore-arm  ;  and  as  she  presented  all  tho  ordinary  symptoms 
of  n  local  inflammation  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  we 
naturally  looked  there  first  for  the  seat  of  tho  disease.  After  a 
careful  t-xamination,  however,  no  perceptible  trace  of  disease 
could  bo  foimd  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which  appeared 
all  throughout  remarkably  healthy.  She  had  all  the  symptoms 
which,  iic<:ording  to  Serres  and  Fovillo,  would  indicate  disease  of 
the  optic  thalamus  or  posterior  lobe  of  the  opposite  side  ;  yet  we 
could  not  find  any  lesion  whatever  of  its  substance,  after  the 
most  careful  examination.  Hut  on  opening  the  abdomen  we 
found  evident  marks  of  disease ;  the  lower  third  of  the  ilrum, 
for  the  len<jth  of  six  or  cifiht  inches,  was  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
recent  iilnrationH."  This  case,  gentlemen,  yon  will  perceive 
just  now,  boars  very  strongly  on  tho  subject  of  paraplegia  arising 
from  enteritis. 

Again,  how  often  do  wo  see  convnlsions  brought  on  iu  the 
same  way  by  entaneoUH  irritation  !  A  child  gets  an  attack  of 
fever  aoi-ompanied  by  general  irritability  and  restlt^ssness. 
During  tho  course  of  the  disease  the  lungs  bocomo  oflected,  oud 
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tho  medical  attendant  applies  a  large  blister,  which  is  left  on  for 
several  hours.  Next  diiy  the  syuiptoms  of  nervous  irritation 
become  more  violent;  the  child  is  perfectly  restless,  or  if  it 
dozes  for  a  moment,  awakes  screaming,  and  is  finally  attacked 
with  general  convnlsious.  Many  otlier  examples  could  bo 
brought  to  support  this  view  of  the  question,  and  prove  that 
morbidly  increased  action  of  tbo  whole  muscular  system  may  be 
excited  by  a  cause  acting  merely  on  some  insulated  portion  of 
the  nervous  extremities. 

I  til  ink,  therefore,  that  I  am  borne  out  by  analogies,  strikingly 
exhibited  by  numberless  examples,  in  assorting  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  nervous  system  1ms  been  too  much  neglected  by 
pathologists  in  their  explanations  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
paralytic  affections.  I  have  given  before  instances  of  pains 
commencing  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  travelling 
back  towards  the  spine,  so  us  to  give  rise  to  an  affection  of 
that  organ  which  has  been  too  generally  looked  upon  as  tho 
result  of  idiopathic  disease.  How  often  does  this  happen  in 
hysteria !  How  often  does  it  occur  that  the  organ  primarily 
engaged  in  hysterical  cases  becomes  during  the  attacks  acutely 
painful,  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  the  pain  travels  back 
towards  the  spine,  until  at  length  the  spinal  cord  itself 
becomes  affected,  and  wo  fmd  acute  pain  and  tenderness  over 
some  portion  of  its  track !  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  many 
modern  authors  who  have  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  hysteria 
and  otiicr  affectiouB  to  spinal  irritation,  have  been  too  hasty  and 
indiscriminate  in  their  explanations.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
you  will  find  hysteric  patients  complain  at  first,  not  of  pain  in 
any  part  of  tho  spinal  cord,  but  in  the  right  side  in  the  situation 
of  the  liver,  and  in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  or  in  the 
head,  or  tho  j>olric  region.  At  this  period  there  is  seldom  any 
teudenicss  over  the  spinal  cord ;  but  as  the  disease  goes  on,  the 
irritjition  which  existed  in  some  of  the  situations  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  extended  to  the  spine,  and  pain  and  tenderness 
are  now  felt  over  some  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrse. 
"When  this  has  taken  place,  thou  the  spinal  irritation  thus 
produced  becomes  itaclf  a  new  cause  of  disease,  from  which  as  a 
centre  tho  morbid  influence  is  propagated  to  other  organs.  The 
profession  owes  much  to  Teale,  Griffin,  and  other  writers,  who 
have   pointed  out  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  spinal 
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tenderness  in  cases  of  hysteria,  &c.  Still,  however,  like  all 
those  who  have  been  employed  in  investigating  a  now  subject, 
thev  have,  perhaps,  generalized  too  hastily,  and  have  in  many 
cases  regarded  this  spinal  tenderness  as  a  cause,  when  it  sliould 
have  been  merely  considered  as  a  consequence. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  explain  some  of  the  general 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  nervons 
diseases,  I  shall  relate  some  cases  of  paraplegia,  which,  though 
differing  in  their  origin  as  to  the  organ  inflamed,  will  strike  you 
as  exhibiting  a  close  analogy  to  those  published  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  November,  1832,  I  attended  with  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr. 
Custtck  a  young  gentleman  aged  fourteen,  who  was  residing  at 
a  boarding  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  whose  case  I 
before  cursorily  referred  to.  He  had  eaten  a  large  quantity  of 
nuts  on  the  eve  of  Allhallows,  and  had  in  consequence  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels,  attended  with  sense  of  weight  and  pain  of 
the  stomach,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  obstinate  constipation. 
Active  purgatives  of  different  kinds  were  employed  without  effect, 
and  the  obstruction  was  only  removed  by  the  use  of  repeated 
enemata,  thrown  up  with  Read's  syringe,  introduced  as  far  into 
the  cavity  of  the  intestine  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
permitt<.'d.  To  these  means,  assisted  by  leeching  and  stuping, 
the  constipation  yielded:  but  its  removal  was  followed  by 
symptoms  of  enteric  inflammation,  embracing  not  one  but  all 
the  coats  of  the  intestine — the  mucous,  the  muscular,  and 
certainly  the  peritoneal.  The  occurrence  of  a  new  and  violent 
Iseasa  greatly  impeded  his  cure ;  we  had  a  long  and  anxioua 

endanoe,  and  the  young  gentleman  escaped  with  great 
difliculty.  However,  the  enteric  symptoms  at  last  gave  way, 
convulescence  became  manifestly  established,  the  patient  vet» 
able  to  sit  up  in  his  Ik-J,  and  us  his  strength  and  appetite  wara 
rapidly  returning,  he  was  informed  that  he  might  get  up.  On 
attempting  to  leave  his  bed,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  UiA 
powi^r  of  using  his  lower  extremities — in  fact,  he  had  becoiiM 
pamplegic.  He  had  perfect  power  over  his  arms  and  trunk, 
but  the  lower  extremities  were  quite  useless.  The  paralysis, 
however,  was  entirely  limited  to  the  muscles;  thcro  was  no 
diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  limbs ;  no  numbness,  pain,  or 
aensAtion  of  fonuicntiou ;    and  the    <  '  r  fonctioaa  of  the 

bladder  and  rectum  were  apparently  .       ^       i. 
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Before  I  enter  on  this  explanation  of  tlie  case,  permit  me  to 
recite  the  following  : — I  was  called  to  visit  a  lady  rcsidiii},'  in  the 
neif^hbourhood  of  Merrion  Square  who  was  said  to  be  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  She  had  a  sense  of  weight  about 
the  stomach,  nausea,  tendency  to  vomit,  epigastric  and  hypo- 
chondriac tenderness — the  latter  situated  on  the  right  side,  but 
no  fever  nor  excitement  of  the  circulation.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days  she  became  slightly  jaundiced,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  latent  cause  of  her  disease  was  in  all  probability  a 
gastro-duodeuitis,  terminating  in  an  affection  of  the  liver.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  lady's  sjinptoms  went  on,  and  that  the 
diseased  action  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  intestinal  tube, 
liver,  and  peritoneum.  Hor  bowels  became  tympanitic,  her 
belly  extremely  tender  on  pressure,  she  got  low  fever,  witli  quick 
pulse  and  great  restlessness,  and  was  saved  with  difficulty  by 
the  repeated  application  of  leeches  and  the  use  of  calomel,  so  as 
to  olfect  the  mouth.  She  became  convalescent ;  but  with  the 
return  of  health  it  was  found  that  she  had  lost  the  power  of 
using  her  lower  extremities,  and  she  continued  paraplegic  for  a 
long  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  gentleman  already  detailed,  you  will 
recollect  that  the  paralysis  was  entirely  limited  to  the  muscular 
functions  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  that  there  was  no  derangement 
of  sensation,  no  lesion  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  rectum  or 
bladder.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  this  case.  There  was  in 
the  beginning  no  impairment  of  sensibility,  and  the  power  over 
the  rectum  and  bladder  was  uninjured.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, she  complained  of  pains  in  the  loins  and  bowels,  and  the 
muscular  functions  of  the  bladder  became  deranged.  Indeed, 
the  case  was  then  unfavourable ;  it  had  resisted  the  ordinary 
remedies,  and  threatened  to  become  one  of  confirmed  paraplegia, 
but  she  began  to  improve  in  about  six  months,  and  eventually 
recovered  completely.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  lady  the 
loss  of  power  was  much  more  complete  than  in  the  young  gentle- 
man before  referred  to ;  his  paraplegia  was  by  no  means  perfect, 
and  yielded  to  the  employment  of  stimulating  frictions  to  the 
extremities,  combined  with  a  cautious  use  of  internal  stimulants 
and  tonics,  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  loss  of  muscular 
power  so  great  as  to  deprive  the  patients  of  the  use  of  their 
legs  while  lying  in  bed.     They  could  then  be  raised,  flexed,  and 
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razed  by  medical  practitioners,  but  ouly  iu  a  liraitoJ  point  of  view ; 
for,  though  they  were  of  opinion  that  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  a  discharge  of  ammouiacal  urine  were  the  results  of  spinal 
disease,  thoy  never  seom  to  have  reflected  that  the  reverse  of  this 
mii^ht  happen.  It  seems,  however,  now  to  i>e  almost  completely 
estabhshed,  that  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  produce  BjTuptoms 
which  are  referable  to  disease  of  the  spine.  Medical  men  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  lookino;  at  this  matter  only  iu  one 
point  of  view.  They  know  that  disease  of  tlie  spine  will  produce 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  hero  they  stop  ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  reverse  of  this  may  happen,  and  that  renal  dis- 
ease may  produce  very  remarkable  lesions  iu  the  functions  of  the 
spine.  Of  this  very  curious  occurrence  we  have  maBy  analogies 
iu  pathology.  Thus,  for  instance,  iu  several  cases  of  cerebral 
disease,  but  particularly  in  hydrocephalus,  we  have  vomiting ; 
here  wo  have  functional  disease  of  the  stomach  depending  on 
disease  of  the  brain.  Take  the  reverse  of  this, — observe  the 
delirium  which  attends  a  cose  of  gastro-enteritis ;  here  you  have 
the  functions  of  the  brain  deranged  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  and  this  produced  by  sympathy  with  an  inflamed 
mucous  membrane.  The  truth  is,  that  iu  the  spine  and  kidney, 
as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  we  may  have  two  organs 
BO  closely  connected  in  sympathy,  that  disease  of  the  one  will 
bring  on  serious  functional  lesion  of  the  other." 

It  will   be   seen   that   these  observations   coincide   in   many 

points  with  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  in  my  lecture  on  the 

subject  of  nervous  pathology.     On  this  point  Mr.  Stanley  makes 

the  following  remarks  : — "  In  reflecting  on  the  phenomena  of  the 

first   series  of  cases  which  have  been  detailed  in  this  paper,  it 

might  bo  thought  improbable  that  irritation,  commencing  in  the 

kidney  or  in  the  bladder,  should  bo  propagated  through  sentient 

nerves  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  impression  should  thence 

be    transmitted  through  both   the  motive   and    sentient   spinal 

nerves  to  the  limbs— hero  occasioning  an  impairment  both  of 

sensation  and  the  power  of  motion.     Some  illustration  of  this 

subject  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  researches  of  experimental 

physiology.     If  in  ^^  animal,  '  a  few  seconds  after  it  has  been 

deprived  of  life,  the  spinal  cord  be  then  divided  iu  the  middle  of 

the  neck,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  upon  irritating  » 

Bontiout  organ  connected  with  either  isolated  segment  mascular 
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mnhication  made  to  Mr.  Stanley  by  Mr.  Hnnt,  of  Dartmoath, 
that  the  eamo  thing  may  result  from  irritation  existing  in  the 
nteriue — system.  Mr.  Hunt  alludes  to  several  cases  of  disease 
of  the  uterus  being  followed  by  such  loss  of  power  in  the  lower 
limbs,  that  the  patients  were  entirely  confined  to  bed ;  adding 
that  there  was  no  change  of  structure  in  the  parts  to  which  the 
symptoms  referred,  as  the  source  of  irritation.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  shall  in  my  next  lecture  bring  forward  several  cases  to 
prove  that  a  similar  loss  of  power  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  cold  on  the  lower  extremities.  Indeed,  the  number  of  cases 
which  I  have  recently  met  with,  where  paraplegia  was  evidently 
brought  on  by  exposing  the  lower  extremities  to  cold  and  wet,  has 
very  strongly  directed  my  attention  to  this  form  of  the  disease ; 
and  I  trust  I  shall  bo  able,  at  our  meeting,  to  communicate  some 
very  interesting  matter  on  the  subject. 
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after  eight  or  nine  days  his  back  and  lower  extremities  became 
affected  with  pain  and  weokness,  wbich  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  occupation  on  the 
thirteenth  dav.  Ho  states  that,  during  the  time  his  back  and 
legs  were  getting  weak,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  water  about  three 
times  in  an  hour,  which  he  did  with  pain  and  tenesmus.  On 
the  let  of  January  the  pain  of  his  back  was  very  severe,  and  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  not  completely,  for  he  could  support 
himself,  and  even  walked  a  little  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks. 

"  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  appeared  somewhat  broken 
down  in  his  general  health  ;  he  was  pale,  emaciated,  and  laboured 
under  derangement  of  his  digestive  organs.  He  suffered  from 
occasional  chills,  succeeded  by  heats  and  sweating,  which  occurred 
at  irregular  periods ;  he  also  laboured  under  incontinence  of 
urine  and  dysuria,  and  the  stream  of  urine  was  much  dimin- 
ished :  weakness  and  loss  of  power  in  his  lower  extremities,  aa 
reported. 

"  His  treatment  was  as  follows : — First,  cupping  over  the 
loins,  then  moxoi  in  the  same  situation  ;  attention  to  his  digestive 
organs  ;  diluents  and  opiates  for  the  urethral  symptoms.  On 
the  '26lh  of  the  same  month,  a  very  close  stricture  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  A  small 
catgut  bougie  of  double  length  was  introduced,  so  that  one  half 
of  it  projected  from  the  meatus;  over  this  was  slidud  a  small 
gum-elastic  catheter  of  ordinary  length,  and  open  at  each  end, 
QQtil  it  traversed  the  stricture  and  reached  the  bladder;  the 
catgut  bougie  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  gum-elastic  catheter 
secured.  A  little  constitutional  disturbance  followed,  but  soon 
subsided,  and  in  a  few  days  gum-elastic  catheters  of  a  much 
increased  size  were  introduced  with  facility. 

"  A  very  remarkable  amendment  took  phice  in  hU  back  and 
lower  extremitiea,  in  a  very  few  dtiys  after  the  first  introduction 
of  the  instrument ;  in  fact,  it  wax  almost  sudden.  Warm  buths, 
friction  to  his  limbs,  ifcc,  completed  his  cure.  He  was  discharged 
on  the  '25th  of  February,  at  which  time  the  power  of  his  lower 
limbs  was  perfectly  restored,  and  the  symptoms  affecting  the 
urinary  system  had  disappeared." 

You  at  once  perceive  the  extreme  importance  of  this  case ;  it 
bears  directly  on  the  question  I  was  speaking  of,  and  proves  that 
urethral  irritation  may,  as  well  as  iullammatiou  of  the  kidneys. 
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111  reference  to  this  point  of  practice,  I  have  Leon  in  the  halnt 
of  uaiuf;  tlie  expression — iu  order  to  fix  tho  attention  of  my 
pnpils— that  such  a  patient  has  not  any  pain  in  his  head,  but  he 
has  tjoltrn  his  hcadathc  in  the  small  #;/'  his  hurl;.  Now,  when 
beaduehc  is  tho  prominent  feature  of  tiie  first  stage  of  fever  how 
few  will  omit  bleedinj;,  leeching,  cupping,  cold  or  hot  applica- 
tions, &c.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  lumbar  8))inal  marrow  is 
tho  seat  of  the  congestion,  how  generally  do  practitioners  neglect 
tho  application  of  topical  bleeding,  and  other  apj)ropriuto  remedies. 
Were  such  neglect  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  probable  that 
paraplegia  after  fever  would  not  be  met  with  so  often.  Some 
may  lie  inclined  to  look  for  the  source  of  tho  paraplegia  which 
follows  fever  in  the  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mncoua 
surface,  propagated  by  a  reflex  progress  to  the  spinal  marrow.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  two  explanations,  but  I  con- 
fess myself  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  than  tho  latter. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  and  cases 
illustrating  the  nature  of  another  form  of  paraplegia,  a  form  of 
extreme  interest,  from  tho  circumstance  of  its  being  hilherto 
but  little  understood,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  I  am 
acquainted  with,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
origin  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  I  have,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time,  met  with  several  instances 
of  this  affection,  and  have  some  cases  of  it  at  present  under 
treatment. 

Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  moy  be  allowed  to 
remark  that,  in  some  cases,  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  iu  a  limb 
can  evidently  be  traced  to  tho  operation  of  a  cause  whose  action 
is  conflued  altogether  to  the  surface.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  erysipelas  occupied  the 
calf  and  inside  of  the  right  leg,  and  occasioned  some  intlamnia- 
tjon  and  tenderness  along  the  chain  of  lymphatics  extending  to 
the  groin,  where  one  of  the  inguinal  glands  was  slightly  enlarged 
and  painful.  The  erysipelas  yielded  to  the  employment  of  local 
and  general  remedies;  but,  for  several  daj-s,  and  particularly 
while  the  disease  was  at  its  acme,  she  was  altogether  destitute  of 
anv  power  of  motion  in  the  affected  limb ;  she  could  neither  bend 
tho  Ie<^  on  tho  thigh,  nor  could  she  raise  tho  whole  limb.  This 
flff^'tion  must  have  been  produced  by  a  rellex  action  propagated 
fro     the  cutitneous  branches  to  tho  larger  muacukr  ncnes.    It 
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Mr.  B.,  aged  twenty-three,  was  remarkably  strong  and  healthy, 
thougli  of  a.  s})are  habit.  Uo  was  able  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
exercise,  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  and  passionately 
fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting,  particularly  the  latter; 
and,  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusements,  frequently  exposed 
himself  to  wet  feet  during  his  excursions  through  bog  lands,  and 
when  wading  in  the  water.  These  habits,  however,  he  laid  aside 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  attack  of  his  illness,  which  hap- 
pened in  1829.  He  had  for  many  years  been  of  a  costive  habit, 
his  bowels  being  frequently  confined  for  a  week  at  a  time,  but  did 
not  experience  any  sensible  bad  effects  from  this  circumstance, 
and  never  took  any  aperient  medicine. 

Since  the  first  attack  in  January,  1829,  this  state  ceased,  and 
his  bowels  became  over  afterwards  inclined  to  looseness,  which 
always  increased  before  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  attacks, 
accompanied  by  griping,  nausea,  and  inclination  to  vomit.  Each 
attack  was  generally  preceded  by  a  copious  secretion  of  insipid 
watery  fluid  in  the  mouth,  and  then  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  his  disease  commenced.  These  consisted  in  obstinate  and 
protracted  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  he  first  threw  up  whatever 
happened  to  be  on  his  stomach  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  every- 
thing he  swallowed,  whether  sohd  or  liquid.  The  matter  ejected 
was  at  first  acid  and  afterwards  bitter,  varying  in  colour  from 
mucous  to  bilious,  but  being  generally  of  a  greenish  and  occa- 
sionally of  a  bluish  tinge.  The  greenish  fluid  annoyed  him 
much,  from  its  extreme  bitterness,  and  the  quantity  thrown  up 
in  the  course  of  a  day  varied  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  fluid. 
He  complained  also  of  pain,  referred  to  the  stomach  or  lower  part 
of  the  chest,  which  continued  throughout  the  attack,  being  most 
acute  at  its  commencement ;  for  the  last  year  this  sensation  had 
passed  into  a  feeling  of  painful  constriction,  which  ho  described 
as  a  "  contracted  feeling  of  his  inside,"  and  compared  it  to  some- 
thing like  the  effects  of  a  cord  drawn  tightly,  so  as  to  compress 
or  strangulate  his  body  exactly  along  the  outline  occupied  by  the 
insertions  of  the  diaphragm.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  attack 
he  had  profuse  perspirations,  particularly  towards  the  termination 
of  each  paroxysm. 

The  duration  of  the  first  attack  did  not  exceed  four  or  fire 
days,  after  which  he  became  quite  well,  and  continued  so  for  six 
or  seven  months,  when  his  symptoms  suddenly  returned.     He 
VOL.  I.  4.1 
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Tomiting  went  on  night  and  day,  and  he  was  unable  to  retftin 
tho  mildest  and  most  soothing  substances  for  a  moment  ou  his 
stomach.  Sir  Philip  Crampton  and  Dr.  Ireland  attended  him 
with  me,  and  we  had  recourse  to  everything  we  could  think  of 
to  allay  the  irritability  of  his  stomach,  but  in  vain.  After  con- 
tinuing to  resist  obstinately  every  form  of  treatment  for  tivo  or 
sis  days  and  nights,  tho  vomiting  would  suddenly  cease,  tho 
gentleman  would  exclaim,  "  Now  I  am  well,"  and  he  could 
then  eat,  with  perfect  impunity,  substances  which  would  prove 
irritating  and  indigestible  to  many  stomachs.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  circumstances  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
transition  from  a  state  of  deadly  nausea  and  obstinate  retching 
to  a  sharp  feeling  of  hunger  used  to  occur  quite  suddenly.  One 
hour  he  was  the  most  miserable  object  yon  could  behoM,  racked 
with  painful  constrictions  across  the  epigastrium,  alternately 
bathed  with  cold  perspiration,  and  rejecting  everything  from  his 
stomach,  the  next  found  him  eating  with  a  voracious  appetite 
whatever  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  digesting  everything  with 
apparent  facility. 

It  may  be  observed  that  as  the  disease  in  this  case  proceeded, 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks  diminished,  while  the  paroxysms 
increased  in  duration.  For  the  last  two  years  they  continued 
only  for  four  or  five  days,  and  appeared  at  intervals  of  six  or 
seven  months;  latterly  they  used  to  last  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  returned  every  third  or  fourth  week.  During  the  paroxism 
the  only  thing  which  ho  took  was  a  httle  cold  water  with  some 
brandy  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  which  remained  longer  on 
his  stomach  than  anything  else,  and  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  few 
minutes'  sleep.  Ho  never  complained  of  ouy  headache,  and  his 
intellect  was  remarkably  clear,  and  his  memory  good. 

No  trace  of  organic  disease  could  bo  detected  in  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  tenderness  over  any  port 
of  the  spine.  He  also  retained  to  the  lost  a  complete  power 
over  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

At  length  his  system  began  to  give  way ;  long  confinement  to 
bed  and  tho  frequent  recurrence  of  these  exhausting  attacks 
completely  wore  him  out,  and  hf>  sank  tho  80th  September, 
1833.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed  by  his  friends, 
and  we  scrutinized  every  part  of  his  system  with  the  most 
auxious  care.     The  brain,  cerebellum,  spinal  cord,  and  their 
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inresting  membranes  were  carefallr  inspected ;  we  examined 
large  nenrous  trnnks  that  sapply  the  lower  extremitiea.  inspected 
the  Tisccra  of  the  thorax,  and  searched  for  eridence*  of  dtsww 
in  the  stomach  aud  iutestinal  tabe ;  we  coald  find  none.  Then 
was  no  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  no  thickeniog  or 
Tascularitj  of  membranes,  the  large  nerves  exhibited  their 
normal  condition,  the  stomach  was  perfectly  healthy,  the  in- 
testinal canal  was  natural,  the  liver  and  other  glandular  riscen 
of  the  abdomen  without  any  trace  of  appreciable  deiangemenU 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  perfect  paraplcipa  (I  say  perfect,  for 
he  had  lost  all  power  uf  his  lower  extreuilies  for  more  than  two 
months  before  his  death),  which  may  be  fairly  termed  fonciional, 
inasmach  as  there  was  no  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  nerrona 
centres  to  explain  the  phenomena  present.  How,  then,  are  «e 
to  account  for  them  ?  The  first  symptoms  were  nndoubtedlj 
those  of  abdominal  irritation,  as  manifested  by  the  tendency  to 
diarrhcea  in  an  orif;iiiully  costive  habit,  accompanied  by  violent 
paroxysms  of  vomiting  which  recurred  at  distant  intervals.  Are 
wo  to  attribute  this  diseased  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which,  from  the  remarkable  periodicity  of  its  occurrence, 
was  evidently  functional,  to  irritation,  congestion,  or  ioflamma- 
tion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  ?  From  the  data  we  are  in 
posuesBion  of,  it  appears  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  There  was  no  headache,  heat  of  scftlp,  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries,  or  other  sign  of  determination  to  the 
head,  of  congestion  or  intlammation  of  the  brain,  either  before 
or  during  the  attacks.  The  patient's  intellect  was  all  throughoat 
remarkably  clear,  and  his  memory  good. 

Again,  if  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  spinal  oord 
or  its  investments,  wo  can  fmd  nothing  to  assist  in  explaining 
the  phenomena.  There  was  no  pain  in  any  portion  of  the  spinal 
«ord,  and  at  no  period  of  his  illness  could  wo  detect  any  tender- 
ness over  the  spinous  processes.  The  history  of  the  case  seems 
to  prove  that  wljatevcr  was  the  cause  which  operated  on  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  gradually  extended  the 
sphere  of  its  morbid  influence  to  the  spinal  cord,  and,  through 
it,  implicated  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremitiea.  The  catse  ia 
in  many  respects  highly  interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
<i  1    of  the    pathological   inquirer.      The   dissection    wa.i 

i»  1  III  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ireland  and  myself,  and 
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Mr.  Harris.  It  was  not  made  in  a  hurried  or  careless  manner, 
each  organ  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  process  occupied  at 
least  four  hours. 

The  next  case  to  whicli  I  shall  call  your  attention  was  in  the 
Meatli  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stokes. 

A  robust,  middle-aged  man  was  admitted  into  the  chronic 
ward  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  labouring  under  paraplegia.  Ho 
stated  that  he.  was  generally  employed  as  a  boatman  about  the 
the  river  and  port,  was  frequently  exposed  to  cold  and  wet, 
particularly  in  his  lower  extremities,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  freely.  He  had  enjoyed  good  health  until 
about  seven  weeks  before  his  admission,  when  ho  was  seized 
with  numbness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  which,  after  continuing  for 
three  or  four  days,  was  followed  by  tingling  pains  running  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves.  He  then  remarked  that  the  power  of 
his  lower  extremities  was  mnoh  diminished,  and  this  gradually 
increased,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  walking  or  even  standing 
without  support.  His  bowels  became  obstinately  costive,  and 
about  a  month  after  the  conmiencement  of  his  attack,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  urine  was  discharged  in  smaller  quantity  than 
usual,  and  that  he  was  much  more  frequently  called  on  to  pass 
it  than  before.  He  also  mentioned  that  ho  had  gouorrhn?a 
about  six  months  before,  and  that  be  had  used  balsam  of 
copaiba  and  injections. 

Homo  time  after  this  he  said  he  noticed  some  white  matter 
passing  with  the  urine,  but  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention 
to  it,  as  it  gave  him  no  inconvenience.  His  appetite  was  tolerably 
good,  and  he  had  no  headache  nor  any  symptom  of  determination 
of  blood  to  the  brain.  He  denied  having  received  any  injury  of 
the  back,  and  there  was  no  tenderness  over  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vcrtebriB.  He  had  no  pain  in  the  spine,  either  before  or 
since  the  occurrence  of  his  illness,  nor  was  there  any  sj-mptom 
of  intlammation  of  the  substance  or  membranes  of  the  spinal 
cord.  When  admitted,  he  had  considerable  diminution  of  sen- 
sation and  complete  loss  of  motion  in  one  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  in  the  other  he  still  retained  some  power.  He  had 
also  retention  of  nrine,  requiring  the  daily  use  of  the  catheter. 

The  treatment  was  as  follows  : — He  was  placed  on  one  of 
Dr.  .\rnott's  hydrostatic  beds,  as  there  was  a  great  tendency 
to   stripping  over  the  hips  and  sacrum,  a  purgative  pill  was 
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adminiBtered  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  remore  the  costireneM, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  orer  the  loins.  The  latter  was 
done  in  consequence  of  his  complaining  of  some  tenderness  oa 
pressure  in  the  situation  of  the  kidneys.  His  symptoms,  how- 
ever, went  on  without  any  improvement,  and  he  died  aboat  a 
month  after  his  admission. 

On  dissection,  the  following  phenomena  were  observed  : — 
The  kidneys,  which  were  first  examined,  appeared  rather  soft  aad 
of  0  yellowish  colour,  but  there  was  no  vascularity,  snppuration, 
nor  other  change  of  structure.  The  ureters  were  somewhat  dis- 
tended, but  presented  no  other  trace  of  disease.  The  bladder 
was  contracted,  its  muscular  cout  thickened,  and  its  mncoas 
membrane  very  vascular.  There  was  no  aft'ection  of  the  prostate. 
On  examining  the  spinal  cord.  Dr.  Stokes  observed  that  be 
thought  the  cauda  equina  appeared  to  be  slightly  softened,  but 
remarked  that  from  its  appearance  he  could  not  state  that  it  was 
actually  diseased.  The  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  appeared  healthy 
and  normal ;  there  was  no  vascularity,  effusion,  nor  softening. 
External  to  the  sheath  of  the  cord  there  was  a  small,  flattened, 
oval  body,  about  the  size  of  half  a  very  small  hazel-nut,  and  of  a 
cousistcDce  intermediate  between  lymph  and  fat.  Around  this 
there  was  some  slight  degree  of  vascularity.  Dr.  Stokes  observed 
that,  from  the  small  size  of  this  body,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
texture,  he  entertained  strong  doubts  as  to  its  having  any  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  the  symptoms  noticed  dm-ing  life. 
He  remarked,  although  it  might  have  been  originally  the  product 
of  inflammation,  and  have  existed  in  the  form  of  an  effusion  of 
lymph,  still  the  circumstance  of  its  conversion  into  a  fatty  sub- 
stance proved  that  it  must  have  existed  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  and  the  smalluefis  of  its  size,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  its 
origin,  did  not  by  any  means  satisfactorily  explain  the  occurrence 
of  paraplegic  sjinptoms. 

The  last  case  in  connexion  with  tbis  subject,  which  I  have  to 
lay  before  you,  appears  to  be  analogous  in  its  modo  of  origin  to 
the  former  : — A  gentleman  of  strong  constitution,  and  extremely 
fond  of  tield  sports,  particularly  fishing  and  shooting,  exposed  him- 
self rej)eatedly  to  wet  feet  at  a  time  when  he  was  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  a  long  mercurial  course.  Taking  large  quantitirs  of 
blue  pill,  and  exposing  the  lower  extremities  to  wet  at  the  same 
time,  are  circumstances  which  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  pro- 
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dnce  disease,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  this  gentleman 
became  the  victim  of  bis  want  of  caution.  He  got  numbness  and 
vrcakness  in  bis  legs,  whicb  be  at  first  attributed  to  fatigue  and 
over-exertion  ;  but,  as  the  disease  went  on,  be  became  more  and 
more  powerless,  and  finally  applied  to  me  respecting  bis  illness. 

On  examination,  I  found  that  he  had  no  pain  in  the  back,  nor 
tenderness  on  pressure  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  to  indicate  any  original 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  functions  of  the  brain  also  were 
natural,  and  there  was  nothing  about  him  to  lead  me  to  suspect 
cerebral  disease.  He  bad,  however,  considerable  impairment  of 
the  muscular  functions  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  could  not 
walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  or  some  person  to  support  him. 
In  treating  this  case,  I  looked  upon  it  as  on  instance  of  imperfect 
paraplegia,  in  which  the  paralysis  apparently  rose  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
the  legs  and  feet,  at  a  time  when  these  nerves  were  particularly 
liable  to  be  deranged  in  their  functions  from  the  previous  use 
of  mercury.  I  therefore  bad  recourse  to  remedies  directly  applied 
to  the  extremities  of  those  nerves,  and  fortunately  succeeded  in 
restoring  this  gentleman  to  the  use  of  bis  limbs.  Tlie  cure,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  perfect,  for  a  very  notable  degree  of  weakness  still 
remains. 

Of  this  form  of  paraplegia,  I  have  now  witnessed  many 
instances.  In  most  cases  I  was  induced  to  think  that  it  arose 
from  impressions  made  by  cold  and  wet  on  the  lower  extremities. 
It  is  most  commonly  observed  in  young  gentlemen  who  are 
addicted  to  fishing  and  shooting,  and  who  in  pursuit  of  their 
amusements  get  wet  feet  repeatedly,  from  walking  over  boggy 
grounds,  or  wading  in  the  water.  It  is  also  observed  in  labourers 
whose  employment  obliges  them  to  stand  in  water  for  many  hours 
together,  as  in  draining,  pump-sinking,  and  other  similar 
occupations.  In  all  cases  it  assumes  the  creeping  form,  and 
generally  appears  at  first  in  one  limb,  and  afterwards  in  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  variety  in  the  rate  of  its  progress  ; 
in  some  cases  the  patients  become  almost  completely  paraplegic 
in  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  in  others 
it  will  go  on  for  months,  and  oven  years,  before  the  power  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  completely  destroyed. 

Where  its  progress  is  slow,  it  makes  its  approach  in  an  in- 
sidious manner,  and  is  at  first  scarcely  noticed  by  the  patient. 
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paraplegic  Bymptoms.  Tliero  is  no  pain  of  the  head  or  of  th« 
spine,  very  seldom  any  tenderness,  the  patients  ai-e  in  the  full 
vigour  of  intellect,  and  all  the  organs  of  sense  in  their  normal 
condition.  The  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  are 
unaflfected ;  and  it  was  remarked  in  the  first  case  which  I  have 
detailed,  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  pulse,  either  during  the 
fits  of  vomiting  or  the  intervals  of  ease.  The  appetite  also  is 
generally  good  ;  but,  in  almost  every  instance  I  have  met  with, 
there  has  been  remarkably  obstinate  constipation. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  this  form  of 
paraplegia,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  prognosis  is  generally 
unfavourable,  particularly  where  the  disease  has  lasted  fur  somi 
time,  and  is  accompanied  by  morbid  irritation,  or  loss  of  powi 
in  the  bladder  or  rectum.  It  is  also  bad  in  proportion  to  the 
slowness  with  which  it  has  come  on,  and  the  absence  of  pain  or 
formication  of  the  lower  extremities.  With  respect  to  treat- 
ment, I  may  observe  that  I  have  never  seen  any  benefit  derived 
from  applications  to  the  spine.  The  application  of  blisters  or 
issues  over  the  back  or  loins  does  not  appear  to  be  productive  of 
the  least  good  effect ;  of  the  latter  I  can  speak  positively  from 
experience.  They  are  an  enduring  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
patient,  and  never  produce  the  least  amelioration  of  symptoms. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  applying  my  local  remedies  to  the  legs 
and  thighs,  selecting  those  parts  in  which  the  greatest  cutaneous 
sensibiUty  exists.  What  I  generally  do  is  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  blisters  along  the  inside  of  the  legs,  and  over  the 
anterior  and  inner  parts  of  the  thighs.  The  practice  of  medicine 
furnishes  many  proofs  of  the  utility  of  stimulant  applications 
to  the  nervous  branches,  in  case  of  disease  affecting  the  larger 
trunks.  Thus,  in  sciatica,  a  blister  applied  over  the  ham  or  calf 
of  the  leg,  whore  many  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  that 
nerve  are  superficial,  will  frequently  produce  a  much  mora 
decided  effect  than  when  applied  over  the  origin  of  the  ncr7» 
itself.  Liniments  of  a  stimulating  kind,  and  blisters  repealed^ 
applied,  are  the  local  means  on.  which  I  chiefly  rely  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  paraplegia.  After  some  time  I  commenoa 
with  the  use  of  strychnia,  and  continue  it  until  some  scnsiblo 
effect  on  the  system  is  produced,  when  I  omit  its  further  nse,  imd 
have  recourse!  to  the  exhibition  of  sulphur.  These  are  the  two 
internal  remedies  from  which  I  have  derived  most  benefit.     I 
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have  in  sach  cases  seen  very  good  effects  from  a  perseverance  in 
the  nse  of  the  salphur  electuary.  Mach  also  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  external  nse  of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  baths,  and  honce 
cases  of  paraplegia  of  this  kind  might  be  materially  benefited  by 
the  internal  and  ext«mal  use  of  the  waters  of  Lucan,  Harro- 
gate, Baden,  Bareges,  &e.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  mercury, 
it  appears  to  be  decidedly  injurious.  I  have  seen  it  given  in 
three  cases  ;  in  all  it  did  much  more  harm  than  good. 
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bell's     PAKALiaiS. STiJUlKXCSO. TAIUOCS     JSIXTRALSIC      ATIXC- 

TlOata. CTTASIILE  C05TULSI05S. XTELSTIS. 

I  f^'EPosE  to  deyote  this  lecture,  gentlemen,  to  the  considentioa 
of  aonie  other  affections  of  the  nerroas  system,  of  which  I  have 
not  vet  sjtoken  ;  and  first,  as  to  the  prognosis  to  be  derived  from 
affections  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Herbert  Mavo  were  the  first  who  distinctly 
enamerated  the  symptoms  attendant  on  paralysis  of  the  portio 
dora,  and  drew  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the  fact  that 
this  paralysis  of  the  face,  now  popolarly  termed  "  Bell's  paralysis," 
may  often  exist  independently  of  cerebral  disease ;  and,  con- 
seqnently,  practitioners  in  general  consider  this  affection  as 
dependent  upon  some  impression  made  np on  the  nerve  itself,  or 
its  extremities,  and  unattended  with  danger.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is,  generally  speaking,  correct,  bnt  still  it  is  liable  to  the 
following  important  exceptions :  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  seizure, 
evidently  apoplectic,  in  which  the  only  paralysis  that  followed  the 
seizure  was  seated  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio  dura. 
Tills  paralysis  yielded  in  both  patients,  in  the  course  often  days 
or  a  fortnight,  to  appropriate  general  treatment,  with  a  succession 
of  Hraall  hliHtcrs  applied  behind  the  ear,  over  the  orbit  and  to  the 
cheek.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  cerebral  affection  can 
give  rise  to  a  paralysis  limited  to  a  part  supplied  by  a  single 
portion  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  still  such  an  occurrence 
occtisiouully  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  part  specified,  but  in 
the  tongue  and  in  the  upper  extremity.  Nor  is  this  isolation  of 
the  paralytic  affection  in  such  cases  always  decisive  of  a  favour- 
able tci-raination ;  for  usually,  in  the  progress  of  time,  another 
apoplectic  seizure  occurs,  giving  rise  to  general  hemiplegia ;  the 
physician  must  therefore  determine  the  degree  of  danger  attend- 
ing Boll's  paralysis,  and  other  insulated  paralytic  affections,  not 
by  the  extent  of  the  parts  engaged,  but  by  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  them. 
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In  almost  all  the  cases  of  Bell's  paralysis  heretofore  published, 
the  cause  has  been  local  and  external,  and  therefore  this  paralysis 
is  usaaliy  considered  to  indicate  no  deep-seated  or  dangerous 
lesion.  That  it  is  not  always  so,  however,  the  instances  brouj»ht 
forward  by  Abercrombie  and  Mr.  John  HiimiUon  distinctly 
prove ;  for  m  both  the  disease  arose  from  destruction  of  tho 
portio  dura,  occasioned  by  caries  of  tho  petrous  portion  of  tho 
temporal  bone,  necessarily  fatal.  The  following  case  is  siuiilur, 
and  is  peculiarly  instructive,  as  proving  that  caries  of  the  petrous 
portion  may  exist  in  a  very  chronic  form  combined  with  otorrhosa, 
and  may  not  give  rise  to  any  urgent  symptoms  affecting  tho 
general  health,  until  long  after  tho  portio  dura  has  been 
destroyed,  and  Bell's  paralysis  been  produced. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  following 
case,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  disease  first  destroyed  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  the  internal  ear,  tho  ossicula,  the  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  within  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopins,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
on  that  side  which  looks  towards  tho  tympanum.  During  this 
stage  Bell's  paralysis  was  produced,  and  profuse  otorrhosa  existed 
without  any  cerebral  disturbance.  But  as  the  disease  ate  its  way 
inwards,  until  it  perforated  tho  dura  mater,  tho  matter  formed 
found  tt  readier  exit  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  an 
entirely  new  set  of  symptoms  commenced,  denoting  cerebral  and 
spinal  disturbance.  The  cessation  or  diminution  of  tho  flow  of 
matter  from  the  external  ear  at  this  point  of  time  cannot  therefore 
bo  considered  as  the  result  of  a  vicarious  suppuration  set  up  in 
parts  more  deeply  situated,  but  must  be  regarded  as  the  simple 
result  of  the  fact,  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  formed  a 
new  opening  internally,  into  which  tho  matter  found  a  readier  vent. 

A  boy  about  ten  years  old  was  admitted  into  the  Meath 
Hospital,  labouring  under  general  dropsy.  He  appeared  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  and  was  much  worn  down  by  long-continued 
diarrhoea.  Under  appropriate  treatment  his  symptoms  gradually 
but  slowly  disappeared,  and  he  was  restored  to  comparative  health. 
We  now  observed  that  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  affected  with 
paralysis,  and  on  examination  found  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
a  discharge  from  the  right  ear  for  seven  years  previously.  The 
paralysed  cheek  presented  the  phenomena  usually  observed  in 
"  Bell's  paralysis."     He  was  attacked  soon  after  with  acute  pain 
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kmad  bMlUijr ;  ih»  nam  «m  abo  faealth;  from  ita  <m^  at  i 
baaa  (if  Uw  braia  to  ito  aetfaaee  at  the 
imnadiatdjrabore  Uttaopaiuag  the  dnia  mater  «aa  of  s| 
eoloar,  detached  frcna  the  booe  aa  if  by  fluid,  and  perfcnted  bj  a 
roood  bole  birge  enoo^  to  admit  a  small  crow  qailL  Oa  dirid- 
ioK  tbiH  |mrt  of  tbe  membrane,  tbe  apace  between  it  aad  the  bone 
wiu  occupied  by  a  thick,  fp-eeniab,  and  offennTe  pu,  and  the 
ofK'rjiri((  in  thn  dura  mat«:r  was  obsenrt^d  to  lie  exactly  opposite 
the  iuTMotm  in  the  pt^troafl  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  called 
th<i  lu/ufdurtuM  vrHtibuli ;  thin  opening  waa  much  enlarged,  and 
tho  bono  around  it  woe  in  a  cariouK  condition.  The  nerves  at 
thi<  huno  of  the  bruin  were  bathed  in  this  thick  p^een  pua,  bnt 
tho  or^/ttii  iUolf  wa«  evcrywh^ro  hciilthy,  ami  free  from  any  excess 
of  vuMtMihirity.  7'hu  aroclinoid  was  nowhere  thickened  or  opa«)ue, 
and  tlio  piu  mator  not  rnoro  injected  than  natural ;  the  veutnclrs 
werii  not  (li»tcnded.  Our  iittontion  waa  next  directed  to  the 
Mtulo  of  tho  Npiual  cord  ;  the  theca  vertcbralifl  was  much  distended 
by  tho  Hnnio  kind  of  matter,  which  flowed  nhnndautly  from  any 
urciili'til.iil  piiniiluro  of  the  membrane.  The  matter  was  contained 
in  the  Hue  of  the  arachnoid,  whieli  membrane  was  quite  healthy, 
und  preNontcd  itu  usual  ^distenin;;  appearance,  no  thickening  or 
opacity  obnervalilo  in  any  part,  of  itH  extent ;  the  pia  mater  was 
uImu  freii  from  dlHeiiNo  ;  all  tho  attachments  of  the  lujamrntum 
ili^ntiitiim  remained  unbroken.  The  spinal  marrow,  on  being  slit 
up,  prcHonted  no  trace  of  diwcaso  ;  tho  roots  of  all  the  H' 
from  tlio  baMo  of  the  brain  to  tho  cauda  equina  were  bathi.-.  ... 
pus,  the  proHenee  of  which  fluid  on  the  surface  of  tbe  brain  and 
Npiiial  marrow  hud  no  doubt  irritated  these  organs,  and  occasioned 
tile  telniiir  Mvuiploms  oud  tho  CUtttncOUS  tiiul.iii.-^!!. 
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Mr.  MacDonnell,  my  clinical  clerk,  traced  tho  portio  dura 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Fiillopius ;  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  its  entrance,  the  nerve  was  completely  divided ;  the  petrous 
portion  of  tho  bono  was  extensively  destroyed,  and  presented  a 
mere  shell ;  the  membrana  tympani  and  all  the  internal  ear 
were  destroyed. 

The  following  case  contrasts  in  an  interesting  way  with  the 
former,  exhibiting  the  vitality  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  portio 
dura,  affected  exactly  in  an  opposite  manner;  for  the  muscles 
that  in  the  one  were  paralysed,  were  in  the  other  subject  to  a 
spasmodic  action  which  lasted  for  several  months,  and  during 
the  period  of  its  greatest  intensity  returned  about  every  fourth 
second.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  disease  had  been  hitherto 
described,  and  therefore  am  authorized  to  give  it  a  name ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  honour  of  the  great  man  to  whom  we  owe  such 
extensive  discoveries  ou  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  tho 
nervous  system,  and  who  has  more  particularly  thrown  such 
light  on  the  affections  of  the  portio  dura,  I  propose  calUng  it 
"  BeWtt  spasms  of  the  portio  dura." 

A  woman  named  Quinn,  aged  40,  of  spare  habit,  was  admitted 
into  the  Meath  Hospital,  June,  1841.  She  stated  that  her  com- 
plaint commenced  four  years  and  a  half  before,  in  the  following 
way: — "  The  lower  eyelid  of  the  right  eye  becnme  affected  with 
spasmodic  twitches,  producing  a  kind  of  winking ;  and  other 
muscles  of  the  face  which  receive  branches  from  the  portio  dura, 
and  which  it  is  unuecessarj'  to  enumerate,  became  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  by  degrees.  This  disease  was  unpreceded  by  pain 
in  the  head,  ear,  or  any  part  of  the  face.  Her  general  health  was 
good.  On  admission,  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  supplied  with 
the  seventh  nerve  were  affected  by  spasmodic  contractions,  occur- 
ring many  times  during  a  minute.  The  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
ala  nasi  of  the  right  side  were  pulled  towards  the  ear;  the  lower 
eyelid  closed  in  a  pecuUar  manner,  producing  a  rather  ludicrous 
kind  of  winking.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  platysma  myoides 
participated  in  each  spasmodic  contraction,  and  its  fibres  were 
seen  thro>ving  themselves  out  strongly  in  relief,  in  well-mnrked 
bundles.  She  also  complained  that  the  os  hyoides  was  some- 
times pulled  towards  the  right  ear.  These  phenomena  occurred, 
alio  during  sleep,  and  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  any  kind  of 
excitement.     She  complained  of  constant  noise  in  the  right  ear 
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DflTTB  dirides  into  tvo  large  bnaehes ;  one  aaewidi  <m  the 
called  the  temporo-iiKaal ;  the  other,  the  aernto-boMl, 
the  fomter  io  nppljing  Uie  mnades  of  the  Cue  and  cfaia,  aad 
•lao  aeoda  some  remarkMg  hmg  bramrka  to  the  fiaiguu  aiyaidea 
munrlAA,  and  the  other  anperfieial  maadea  at  tha  aaefc.  Can  iro 
explain  the  oonatant  Doise  in  the  ear,  aaaeeoaipaiini  Mr  pmrn  or 
U>$»  of  hearing,  bj  a  similar  spaamodie  aetioo  of  thostf  small 
roaacica  of  the  internal  ear  whieh  receire  branches  from  the 
portio  dara,  b}*  which  a  moscalar  bruit  was  prodneed,  the  intensitj 
of  which  may  have  been  greatly  exagirented  br  ita  ricinitj  to  the 
organ  of  hearing. 

Let  me  next  call  jonr  attention  to  nenralgic  affection  of  the 
larynx.  The  first  case  which  I  shall  speak  of  oc4:arred  in  a  young 
lady  originally  of  vigorous  constitutiou,  but  latterly  suffering  from 
menstrtml  irregularity  and  hysteria.  The  laryngeal  affection  had 
been  considered  to  be  inflammatory  in  the  country,  and  had  been 
treated  with  purgatives,  leeches,  blisters,  antimouials,  and  finallj 
morcurializatiou.  No  relief  had  been  obtained,  and  she  came  to 
Dublin,  where  she  was  placed  under  my  care,  and  that  of  Sir 
Ilcurj'  Mnrhh  and  Mr.  Barker.  The  pain  had  becouie  almost  oon- 
fltant  when  wc  first  saw  her,  but  was  by  no  means  violent,  excopt 
now  and  then,  when  it  used  to  become  suddenly  aggravated. 
These  paroxysms  of  pain  conld  not,  properly  speaking,  be  called 
violent ;  they  were,  however,  distressing,  and  amounte<l  to  a  most 
annoying  feeling  of  distress  about  the  whole  region  of  the  larynx. 
There  was  no  external  tendernesa,  and  the  internal  fauces  were 
lifttllhy.  We  considered  it  to  lie  a  hysterical  nervous  afferlioa. 
This  neuralgia  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  change  of  tone  and 
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weakness  in  the  voice,  which  invariahly  attended  the  paroxysms, 
showing  that  the  Hma  glottidis  and  the  chorcUe  vorales  were  the 
parts  chiefly  implicated.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
pain  was  derived  from  the  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  which  Dr.  Reid  has  proved  to  be  chiefly  sensitive. 

The  alteration  of  voice  which  accompanied  the  paroxysms  of 
pain  must  bo  considered  as  a  proof  that  a  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  has  some  influence  on  the  motions  of  the  vocal  organ ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  supposition  that  the  nfi"t'Ction 
extended  likewise  to  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve.  The  facts  of 
the  case  contain  nothing  decisively  confirming  or  negativing 
either  hypothesis. 

We  first  gave  large  doses  of  carbonate  of  iron,  which  had  the 
efifect  of  rendering  the  attacks  periodic.  Every  morning,  at 
trn  o'clock  to  the  Jiiinute,  the  paroxysm  commenced.  The  dose 
of  iron  was  now  increased,  afterwards  sulphate  of  quina,  and 
finally  arsenic  was  employed,  but  without  any  corresponding 
improvement.  The  degree  of  suffering  became,  indeed,  less 
severe,  and  its  duration  less  protracted,  but  it  appeared  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  improvement  was  not  owing  more  to  time 
than  to  medicine.  Under  these  circumstances  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  all  active  treatment,  and  we  recommended 
change  of  air,  scenery,  and  the  use  of  chalybeate  mineral  waters. 

This  case  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  curious  fact,  that 
medicine  administered  for  the  purpose  of  reliering  a  disease  more 
or  less  fluctuating  or  remittent  in  its  character,  will  sometimes 
render  it  strictly  periodic,  with  marked  paroxysms  and  free 
intervals.  Having  produced  so  striking  an  effect  with  our 
remedies,  we  are  apt  to  calculate  with  confidence  on  still  further 
improvement,  and  wo  increase  the  doses  of  tonics,  with  boldness 
and  full  of  hope ;  disappointment,  however,  here  awaits  us,  for 
no  tonic  will  be  found  capable  of  affecting  any  further  alteration 
or  shortening  of  the  fit.  In  such  cases  wo  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard,  lest  we  injure  the  constitution  by  too  frequent 
attempts  to  procure  a  diminution  of  suffering. 

Loss  of  speech  arises  sometimes  from  lesions  of  apparently 
a  very  trifling  character.  A  person  may  totally  lose  his  speech 
without  any  previous  existing  or  premonitory  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  nervous  lesion — without  having  experienced  any  sensation 
of  pain  or  vertigo,  any  noise  in  the  ears,  any  indications  of  deter- 
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mination  to  the  bead — in  bet,  without  anytbing  to  thorn  that 
thn  itpbonitt  was  cuonected  with  aar  partiealar  state  of  the  bnin. 
Thof,  a  barrister  whom  I  attended  with  Dr.  Beatty,  wta  wmUoag 
np  aiid  down  the  hall  of  the  Foar  Coarts  walUag  ibr  a  ease  to 
come  on,  and  chatting  with  one  friend  and  another ;  as  the  hall 
was  rather  crowded  and  hot,  he  went  oat  into  the  ana  of  the 
eoorta  for  the  sake  of  the  air,  and  bad  not  remained  thete  mora 
than  ten  minates,  when  an  old  friend  from  the  eoontrv  eame  np 
and  fspoke  to  liini.  He  was  pleased  to  see  his  friend,  and  wished 
to  inquire  aljoot  bis  family,  when  he  fonnd  to  his  great  sorpriae 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  single  audible  sound ;  he  had  com- 
pletely lost  his  voice.  He  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  in 
about  three  weeks,  but  not  completely,  for  some  slowness  of 
speech  remained,  ^^'ben  loss  of  speech  was  &i«t  perceived,  hia 
friend  brought  him  home  in  a  carriage ;  and  during  the  day  he 
had  several  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  afterwards  hemiplegia.  For 
several  hours,  however,  before  distortion  of  the  face  or  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  paralysis  bad  commenced,  the  only  existing 
symptom  was  loss  of  speech.  This  gentleman  died  of  apoplexy 
in  about  two  months. 

In  many  cases  of  paralysis  yon  will  find  that  although  the 
patients  have  lost  the  power  of  utterance,  yet  the  motions  of  the 
tongue  appear  to  bo  nowise  deranged.  In  the  majority  of  caaea 
it  can  bo  shortened,  elongated,  raised,  depressed,  or  moved  from 
side  to  side,  with  as  much  apparent  facility  as  in  a  state  of 
health ;  and  yet  the  voice  is  in  some  instances  very  much 
impaired,  in  others  totally  lost.  In  such  cases  it  would  appear 
that  the  defect  lies  in  the  glottis,  which  forms  and  modulates  the 
voice,  and  not  in  the  tongue  or  lips,  which  divide  and  articulate 
it.  Indeed  this  is  evident  to  any  one  who  obserAes  the  interrupted 
and  spasmodic  efforts  which  paralytic  persons  make  when  speak* 
ing  ;  they  are  in  fact  all  stutterers. 

A  young  gentleman  of  delicate  constitution,  and  who  is  now 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  continued  to  enjoy  tol«irably  good 
health  up  to  his  sixth  year.  When  about  sis  years  of  age  ho 
went  to  bed  one  night  in  health,  and  without  any  unusual  symp- 
tom ;  but  on  getting  up  iu  the  morning  it  was  observed  that  he 
Lad  lost  his  spoecb,  and  was  unable  to  articulate  a  single  word. 
Hii«  family  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  a  physician  imrocdi- 
otcly  i   tho  boy  got   some  internal  medicine  and  a  stimulant 
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gargle,  and  recovered  Lis  apecch  in  a  few  days,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  symptom  of  lurynpjeal  inilammation  or  cerebral 
disease.  But  what  was  reniiirkable  in  the  case  was  this  :  the  boy, 
who  up  to  this  period  had  Hpokeu  well  and  distinctly,  now  got  a 
terrible  stutter. 

This  resisted  all  kinds  of  treatment,  and  for  ten  years  he  con- 
tinued to  stammer  in  the  most  distressing  way,  and  was  bo 
annoyed  by  it  himself,  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  stamp  on  the 
ground  wiili  vexation  whenever  ho  failed  in  uttering  what  ho 
wished  to  express.  lu  the  month  of  May  last  he  got  an  attack 
of  chronic  laryngitis  of  a  scrofulous  character,  and  evidently  the 
precursor  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Stokes  and  I  have  examined  him, 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  tubercular  deposition  is  going  on  in 
the  lungs.  But  what  is  most  curious  in  the  case  is  this  :  after 
he  got  the  laryngitis,  a  very  peculiar  change  took  place  ;  the 
laryngeal  inflammation  modified  the  tone  of  his  voice  so  as  to 
make  it  a  little  husky,  hut  the  stammering  has  completely  ceased. 

You  are  aware  that  stammering  has  been  explained  as 
depending  on  spasm  of  the  muscles  which  are  employed  in 
modifying  the  column  of  air  as  it  rashes  through  the  narrow 
aperture  of  the  glottis.  At  certain  times,  and  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  those  tine  muscular  organs  become  spasmodically 
affected,  the  vocal  chords  no  longer  undergo  the  same  steady  and 
exact  tension  and  relaxation,  and  speech  becomes  interrupted  in 
consequence  of  frequently  recurring  closure  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  inflammation  taking^ 
place  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  these  delicate  muscular 
fibres,  you  can  conceive  that  either  the  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membnine,  or  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  its  vitality,  may  have 
so  modified  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  that  they  become 
incapable  or  indisposed  to  undergo  those  rapid  contractions 
necessary  to  produce  stammering,  by  inducing  closure  of  the 
glottis  at  the  moment  that  its  aperture  ought  to  remain  open. 
The  cose  itself,  however,  is  an  extremely  curious  one,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  similar  one  on  record.  Everything 
which  bears  on  the  cure  of  so  important  a  disease  as  stammering, 
even  though  it  be  accidental,  and  not  the  result  of  medical  care 
and  ingenuity,  is  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  place 
the  causes  of  the  disease  in  a  clearer  light.  In  this  point  of 
view  I  look  upon  the  case  as  one  of  very  great  interest. 
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otjjeet,  K>  u  to  RODOTe  it  fna  the  effort  he  mefcei  to 
Thiu,  I  direct  him  io  hold  •  rale  or  lit  of  ft  gtiefc  IB  loB  nght  haa^ 
sod  with  it  to  etrike  thefbrcAngerortheleft  in  rtyidar  tiwu  wHk 
the  words  be  is  atteriog;  the  eje  nost  be  fixed,  and  elltheatteB^ 
tion  dimeted  to  the  finger  he  m  striking,  and  the  time  most  be 
strict]/  kept  with  the  sjDsbles.  This  method  I  hare  tried  in 
sereral  instanees  with  complete  snceeaa,  and  Dr.  Neligao  infonaa 
me  that  aiaee  I  first  mentioned  it  to  him,  he  has  fmrnd  it  oom- 
pletefy  eflbettul  in  nnmeroDS  eases.  AJthoogfa,  of  eorme,  when 
tfans  employed,  this  plan  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
affordint;  temporary  relief,  I  have  no  donbt  that  if  it  were  per- 
■eTerin;(Iy  followad  out  with  yoan^  persons  who  stammer,  loth 
in  reiultDg  and  speaking,  it  woald  enre  them  pennaoently  of 
I  this  anplt-nsant  nflliclioD.  Its  efficacy  woald  seem  to  prore 
^liuL  HlammehDf^  in  altogether  a  ncrroas  aflection. 

With  rcforoncfi  to  nenTa]'/in,  we  6nd  that  it  attacks  rariong 
parts  of  the  body,  end  amongst  others  the  mammie. — An 
nnmnrricd  In^ly,  rf^Ki'ding  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Dublin,  con- 
Halted  me  in  July,  18*29,  for  thin  affection.  She  wbs  of  the 
san^iinoouH  habit,  robust,  and  otherwise  healthy.  The  disease 
batl  laHtod  two  years  with  various  degrees  of  violence;  the 
brcanlx  l)oing  at  times  nearly  free  from  pain,  but  gen-  "'  "  .>y 
'were   very   troublesomo.     During   the   paroxysms,  v,  r.n 

ItiMted  fteveral  dayx,  iitid  sometimes  considerably  longer,  the 
iniinitnii',  which  in  this  lady  were  full  and  large,  became  extremely 
painful  unii  tender,  but  were  neither  tumefied,  hard,  nor  red. 
Tli«  intervals  between  tho  paroxysms  were  marked  not  only  W 
s  totiil  cessation,  but  by  a  gradual  dimination  of  pain.  At  no 
period  had  thoro  bct«n  uny  Kpinal  tenderness.     One  breaat  was 
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lot  more  affected  than  the  other,  and  the  a3ullary  glands  were 
not  swollen.  She  had  consulted  several  practitioners,  had  taken 
much  medicine,  and  made  use  of  many  topical  applications,  mth- 
out  relief.  Leeches  had  been  repeatedly  applied,  but  their  bites 
had  invariably  caused  excruciating  paiu,  and  the  bleeding  they 
occasioned  was  not  followed  by  the  least  relief. 

1  at  first  tried  stupes,  narcotic  liuiments,  and  plasters,  with 
warm  salt-water  baths,  but  these  measures  were  unattended  with 
the  least  improvement.  The  abseuce  of  complete  intermissions, 
and  of  well-marked  paroxysms,  prevented  me,  during  several 
weeks,  from  perceiving  the  true  neuralgic  nature  of  this  pain  ; 
at  last  this  view  of  the  subject  occurred  to  me.  I  tried  the 
carbonate  of  iron  with  marked  benefit.  The  disease  has  since 
frequently  recurred,  but  its  violence  bus  always  been  lessened  by 
the  carbonate  of  iron.  Sea  bathing  she  likewise  finds  useful.  I 
may  here  observe  that  in  those  cases  of  neuralgia  in  which  car- 
bonate of  iron  proves  useful,  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  dose  beyond  one  drachm  three  times  a  day.  Indeed,  a  larger 
dose  than  half  a  drachm  is  seldom  required.  This  statement  of 
my  experience  I  consider  necessary  to  counteract  the  impression 
made  on  the  minds  of  students  by  a  perusal  of  some  of  the 
Loudon  periodicals,  where  enormous  doses  of  carbonate  of  iron 
are  recommended  by  Dr.  EUiotson. 

I  have  examined  this  subject  in  a  practical  point  of  view  with 
great  attention,  and  think  that  what  is  true  concerning  carbonate 
of  iron  applies  also  to  most  ionic  medicines.  In  fact,  we  may 
consider  it  as  a  general  rule  that  tonics  are  rarely  indicated  where 
moderate  doses  do  not  eficct  the  desired  purpose.  This  applies- 
more  particularly  to  the  stronger  tonics,  such  as  the  salts  of  iron, 
of  arsenic,  and  quina.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  case  possible  in; 
which  a  judicious  physician  will  find  it  necessary,  for  instance,  to 
give  more  than  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  quina  Ln  a  day,  and  yet 
much  larger  doses  are  not  unusual  here  and  elsewhere.  When- 
ever the  symptoms  supposed  to  call  for  such  a  treatment  resist 
moderate  doses  of  sulphate  of  quina,  we  ought  to  pause,  and  reflect 
whether  another  plan  of  treatment  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  system  attended  frequently  mth 
well-marked  rigors,  febrile  paroxysms,  and  intermissions  closely 
resembling  ague;  I  mtau  internal  suppuration,  and  local 
inflammation  without  suppuration.     Pruclicul  physicians  are  fully 
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Neuralgia  of  the  testicle  is  not  a  very  common  form  of  disease, 
bill  it  requires  notice,  as  it  gives  rise  to  excruciating  agony,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  that  can  be  imagined. 
I  have  seen  two  examples  of  it  within  the  last  year ;  the  first  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  highly  irritable  nerves,  who  had  studied 
hard  and  dissipated  much  ;  in  bim  the  paroxysms  of  pain  did 
not  observe  any  very  marked  period,  but  returned  daily  at  un- 
certiiiu  intervals,  which  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  last  he 
had  scarcely  any  respite  day  or  night.  There  was  no  fever,  and 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  local  congestion  or  inflammation. 
When  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  the  patient  would  tlirow  himself 
on  the  floor,  and  roll  about  in  the  greatest  agony,  covered  with  a 
cold  perspiration.  This  case  yielded  to  large  doses  of  carbonate 
of  iron  freshly  prepared,  and  frequent  inunction  of  the  testicle 
and  cord  with  belladonna  ointment.  The  second  case  of  neuralgia 
of  the  testicle  occurred  in  a  gentleman  who  laboured  under 
neuralgic  pains,  decidedly  of  a  gouty  nature.  In  him  the  pain 
of  the  cord  and  testicles  used  to  come  on  every  afternoon  about 
four  o'clock,  and  continue  for  several  hours.  The  pain,  though 
considerable,  did  not  approach  the  degree  of  agony  experienced 
in  the  first  case.  It  was  at  times,  however,  so  severe  as  to 
compel  him  to  groan  ulond.  This  neuralgia  of  the  testicle 
disappeared  after  a  few  days,  and  was  replaced  by  a  violent  gouty 
pain  in  the  loius  and  right  hypochondrium.  The  latter  j-ielded 
to  the  usual  local  treatment  and  the  use  of  colchicum  internally. 


A  man  was  admitted  into  the  clirouic  ward  a  few  days  ago, 
who  cannot  separate  the  lower  from  the  upper  jaw  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  two  lines.  What  are  the  cases  in  which  we  find 
this  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw  ?  Most  commonly  in  tetanus 
or  locked-juw ;  but  hero  this  cannot  be  the  case,  for  the  man 
has  no  sign  indicative  of  a  tetanic  affection,  no  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  ;  his  countenance  is  very  different  from  that 
of  a  tetanic  patient,  and  he  bus  not  been  exposed  to  any  of  tho 
ordinary  exciting  causes  of  that  disease.  But,  leaving  all  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  disease  out  of  the  question,  what 
is  it  that  prevents  him  from  moving  his  lower  jaw '?  It  must 
depend  on  one  of  two  canses  ;  either  the  muscles  which  perform 
the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  are  stiff,  rigid,  and  incapable  of 
motion,  or  else  there  is  some  disease  of  the  articulation  which 
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diatnieta  the  motioBflr  the  bone.    Thii  prapontiflii  is 
true  of  aU  articaUtiom,  thai  when  they  beoome  impeded 
eomfiittlj  ofaatnieted  in  their  motioiMi,  the  dfifngHeMint 
from  HOBM  aboormal  cooditton  of  the  moadiea,  or  of  the 
and  U|;am«ote  which  form  the  joint. 

Ill  thin  case  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  being  iiiiaU« 
pcrfona  the  proper  motions  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  patient  has 
intenae  pain,  darting  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  towards  the 
tcmi'U:,  the  car,  aud  the  side  of  the  neek.  Tbia  pain  ia  of  an 
extremely  Tiokut  cbanict^r,  so  as  to  resemble  tic  doolooreDx, 
and  the  rewnibUncc  is  still  farther  increased  by  its  being  more 
or  ICKM  iutc<rmitu-iit.  Now,  on  iui]airy  iuto  the  history  of  this 
case,  wo  find  that  tltu  putieut  hud  some  time  ago  laboored  under 
toothache,  for  which  he  had  the  laat  molar  tooth  bat  one  of  the 
uppc^r  juw  c'xtracUvl,  and  that  immediutt-ly  afterwards  he  was 
uei^^ed  with  vtubiit  paiu  i^i  the  part,  uiiJ  found  that  he  eoold  no 
lunger  move  his  lower  jnw  as  usual.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of 
thin  kind,  in  which  a  painful  or  carious  tooth,  or  an  injury  dona 
to  the  gum  or  juw,  hu8  bceti  followed  by  violent  darting  pain 
in  the  nerves  of  the  face,  simulating  in  many  particohus  tie 
douloureux. 

I  rcmembor  being  sent  for  to  Middlcton,  near  Cork,  some 
time  Mince,  to  see  a  young  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  whose 
health  wuH  materially  deritu<,'ed  from  whut  was  said  to  lie  an 
ullucii  of  tic  douloureux.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  many 
I>riictitioners,  aud  had  used  very  large  doses  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron  iind  Kulphittc  of  quiua,  and  at  the  time  I  visited  her  was 
taking  arHeuic.  The  lirst  thing  I  did  on  my  arrival  was  to 
examine  her  teeth.  Ou  close  inspection,  I  observed  that  ou  the 
crown  of  one  of  the  upper  molar  teeth  there  was  a  spot  which 
appeared  to  bo  decayed,  aud  found  on  inquiry  that  she  hod 
frequently  sufl'itred  from  pain  in  Ibis  spot  when  she  drank  any 
cold  liquid.  I  had  the  tooth  drawn,  and  Hoon  afterwards  the  pain 
'  conipli-toly  ct^uscd.  Yet  in  this  cane  the  pain  was  not  only  of  an 
inteuKO  character,  preventing  sleep  and  wearing  out  her  strength, 
but  it  had  its  intermissions,  and  was  aggravated  at  partioulsr 
hours  of  \]w  day. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  came  under  my  notice 
about  twelve  months  ago,  A  young  lady  was  brought  to  uio  by 
a  medical  friend  of  hers  to  have  my  advice  for  au  attack  of  lio 
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douloureux.  She  bad  been  attended  bjr  this  gentleman  with 
great  care,  and  no  mode  of  relief  left  untried,  for  hor  sufferings 
•were  intense,  and  she  had  constant  exacerbations  of  pain.  I 
asked  him  were  her  teeth  sound,  or  had  she  any  disease  of  the 
gum  or  jaw  ?  Ho  said  not,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  this,  for  he 
had  examined  her  teeth  over  and  over  again.  On  opening  her 
mouth,  however,  I  thought  I  saw  some  unsoundness  in  one  of 
the  teeth,  and  recommended  her  to  go  to  Mr.  M'Clean  and  get  it 
drawn.     She  did  so,  and  the  pain  quickl\-  disappeared. 

I  could  also  give  you  many  cases  in  which  an  injury  done  to 
Bomo  of  the  branches  of  the  dental  nerve  has  given  rise  to 
symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  tic  douloureux.  One  of 
the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  such  cases  is, 
that  the  pain  is  always  of  a  more  or  less  intermittent  character. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  in  that  form  of  headache  which 
arises  from  irritation  of  the  braiu,  produced  by  spicula;  of  bone 
growing  from  the  internal  table  of  the  skull.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  some  time  back  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  several 
spiculffi,  some  of  them  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
were  pressing  on  the  brain,  the  headache  was  of  a  distinctly 
intcrmiitent  character.  This  remarkable  periodicity  of  exacer- 
bation, in  cases  where  the  operation  of  tlio  exciting  cause 
continues  still  the  same,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nervous 
fstem. 
In  many  cases  coniiiderablo  derangement  of  the  facial  nerves 
is  found  to  follow  an  injury  done  to  some  branch  of  the  dental 
nerve  in  drawing  a  tooth.  When  the  bone  has  been  injured  by 
the  force  used  in  extracting  the  tooth,  it  frequently  hoppens  that, 
if  the  injury  be  not  quickly  repaired,  and  the  parts  healed  up, 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  tic  douloureux  or  rheumatic 
neuralgia  will  supervene,  aud  give  the  patient  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
auuoyivnce.  Such  was  tho  origin  of  Uie  mischief  in  the  case 
before  us ;  the  man  received  an  injury  of  tho  upper  jaw  in 
drawing  a  tooth  which  is  not  as  yet  healed,  as  you  may  perceive 
by  introducing  a  probe  between  the  separated  portions  of  gum, 
when  yuu  will  find  it  grate  against  the  rough  surface  of  the  bone. 
In  tuldition  to  this,  there  are  considerable  tenderness  of  the  gum 
aud  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  have  extended  to 
the  niuseles,  their  sheaths,  and  tiuolly  to  the  articulation  of  tho 
lower  jaw.     You  can  satisfy  yourselves  of  this  by  examining  the 
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7'»i  wU.'i  V/  »v>;/*a;.'s  *  j./r'.r.w  •fiftT'i  13  ir.3Ac:E:a::  >t  of  tL*  Lir 
j'/.'rit,  'I  li*:  u.h'.'.f.Xi  of  \hn  lower  J4tf  U  t/^re  ZTiTKCZed  bj  iiiiici- 
ttttt^Uiti,  <:xU:tA.uy^    fr-tHi   lui:   npp^  jaw,  so  aa  t«>  involve  iis 

'l'ui:t':  Mt:  otLf.r  t:*r.i^^  alv*  which  niaj  b^i  attccdefi  widi  di.e 
nftrri';  ilnitUitiUoi,  lA  rn^/tion  in  thft  joint.  TLiia.  a  mau  maj  ?■;: 
an  utiM-.k  of  r\>i:titiiA'.lHUi  in  thft  s/alp,  which  mav  extend  to  tLe 
U-.tnfifiml  muKA*-M,  »n'J  \>r':Vf,ut  him  from  lifting  aWfe  to  Jepress 
hi^s  lo'A';r  jaw;  an'l  I  ha^«;  known  cases  in  which  this  condition 
lit  tin:  temporal  umm:\i:  has  {riven  rise  to  saspiciona  of  the 
existence  of  tritrnns,  When  yon  examine  the  articulation  jou 
fin'l  iiiii]i'un(  arniHS,  hut  wlien  }'oa  come  to  press  on  the  temporal 
nur-.cle,  ahove  the  zy(;oma,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  and 
t'liiUriu-.i'M.  The  irritation  prwluccd  by  rheamatic  inflammation 
((\v<H  riwi  to  a  fixed  rij<id  stat<;  of  the  muscle,  and  hence  the 
pati'^nt  cannot  ofKin  his  mouth.  This  form  of  disease  I  have 
dexcrihed  lonp;  siru'^!  in  n  paper  published  in  the  Dublin  Hospital 
lle[)orl.K,  ft  can  be  relieved  with  great  ease  by  applying  leeches 
to  till!  U^tiiple,  and  ordering  the  patient  to  rub  over  the  part  a 
Kinali  |iortion  of  mercurial  ointment  with  extract  of  belladonna, 
two  or  three  tiiiicH  a  day.  The  same  state  of  the  temporal 
miiticlo  JH  Honietirnes  observed  as  resulting  from  au  extension  of 
iiifbiinination,  in  cnso  of  a  wound  of  the  scalp  in  its  vicinity. 

fn  tliK  rase  before  lis,  almost  everything  will  depend  on  the 
]iro('eHM  wliic.h  nnture  may  adopt  with  nispect  to  the  injury  of 
the  niaxillury  bone.  If  the  bone  throws  up  healthy  granulations, 
and  tlie  innanimatory  process  ceases,  the  affection  of  the  nerves, 
iiH  well  IIS  of  the  niuschrs  iiiid  joint,  will  quickly  subside.  All  we 
can  do  under  the  cin^ii instances  is  to  a]>ply  leeches  over  the  side 
of  the  face,  mid  order  tlie  man  to  rub  in  mercurial  ointment ; 
everything,  however,  will  depend  on  the  turn  the  disease  of  the 
bono  may  take. 

liot  me  n<>xt  call  your  attention  shortly  to  infantile  convulsions, 
more  i<H|H<oiuUy  thoHo  which  attack  children  at  the  ages  of  two, 
four,  and  six  months,  and  to  the  utility  of  oil  of  turpentine  in 
tlioir  troatmont. 
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When  we  consider  the  convulsive  affectioua  of  the  iufautile 
period,  we  find  that  they  niuy  arise  from  u  variety  of  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  they  may  be  produced  by  the  process  of  dentition. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  this  impossible  ;  but  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  true :  for  teething  is  capable  of  exciting  a  very 
great  degree  of  irritation  in  the  system.  We  also  observe  that 
an  irritable  state  of  the  brain,  accompauied  by  a  hydrocephalic 
tendency,  will  produce  convulsions  ;  but  in  very  many  instances, 
particularly  in  children  of  the  ages  mentioned  above,  they  proceed 
from  intestinal  irritation.  Of  those  forms  which  spring  from  the 
irritation  of  dentition,  or  of  cerebral  excitement,  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak,  as,  on  these  matters,  the  standard  medical  works 
furnish  abundant  Information.  I  shall  restrict  myself,  therefore, 
to  some  observalious  on  those  convulsions  which  depend  on 
intestinal  irritation. 

As  such  cou^Tilsions  frequently  arise  from  causes  which  affect 
digestion,  and  produce  a  change  in  the  mode  of  nutrition,  they 
appear  very  soon  after  birth.  The  animal  which  but  a  short 
time  before  was  nourished  by  the  placenta,  is  now  supported  by 
ingcsta;  and  hence,  from  this  sudden  change,  if  there  be  any 
source  of  irritation  existing  in  the  system  of  the  child,  or  in  the 
nature  of  its  food,  an  unlieullhy  slate  of  bowels  rapidly  ensues. 
To  the  consequences  of  this  nft'ecliou,  manifesting  itself  so  soon  I 
after  birth,  nurses  have  given  the  name  ninc-thn/  cmtruhiong. 
Again,  when  another  change  is  made,  and  the  nurse's  milk  is 
left  off,  children  are  also  liable  to  convulsive  fits,  and  these  ore 
the  convulsions  of  ublaclulion.  In  fact,  at  any  period  during  the 
first  year  infants  are  very  apt  to  get  convnlsions  from  various 
causes.  If  the  mother  uses  uu  improper  kind  of  food  or  drink,  or 
gels  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  or  be  strongly  affected  by  mental 
emotion,  the  quality  of  the  milk  will  be  suddenly  changed.* 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  or  if  the  child  be  over-fed — a 
very  common  fault — the  bowels  get  out  of  order,  the  whole 
intestinal  cunul  is  thrown  into  u  state  of  irritation,  and  convul- 
sive fits  succeed. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  subject.    When  you 
are  called  to  treat  a  case  of  infantile  convulsions,  bear  in  mind 


*  The  ciutom  sdopted  by  some  of  keeping  the  chilil  at  the  brout  for  >  yeta  or  ■ 
year  and  a-half  U  both  luuututul  luid  iiijur.oiu.  Every  child  ihould  bo  weitoed  whea 
nine  monthi  old. 
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that  Ihoy  very  frequently  arise,  particularly  during  the  first  six 
mouths,  from  the  cause  before  meutioDed,  and  this  should, 
therefore,  chiim  at  once  your  attentive  consideration.  I  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  the  common  practice  to  treat  every  case  of 
convulsions  as  if  it  were  an  hydrocejihalic  attack,  and  when 
nntiphlogistics,  calomel,  and  cutaneous  irritation  were  the  indis- 
criminate means  employed  in  combating  every  form  of  this 
disease.  If  a  child  happened  to  get  a  convulsive  fit,  it  was 
immediately  said,  here  is  inflamniation  or  congestion  of  the 
brain ;  and  leeches  were  applied  in  successive  relays,  calomel 
given  in  large  doses,  egg-shells,  crabs'  eyes,  magnesia,  and  other 
absorbents  administered,  and  the  unfortunate  infant  cruellv 
tortured  by  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  to  the  scalp.  I 
have  seen  cases  where  this  blistering  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  child  had  not  a  place  to  rest  its  head  upon. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Gooch  we  owe  the  valuable  discovery  that  there  is 
in  children  a  state  of  heaviness  of  head  and  torpor,  accompanied 
by  a  tendency  to  convulsions,  in  which  depletion  cannot  bo 
employed,  and  where  narcotics  and  even  stimulants  may  be  used 
with  advaiitage.  Dr.  Locock  asserts  that  convnlsions  of  this 
nature  may  be  recognized  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  fontanelle, 
an  assertion  which  I  have  not  verified.  With  respect  to  leeching, 
I  have  to  remark  that  a  single  leech  to  an  iufuut  is  equal  to  a 
bleeding  in  an  adult ;  and  yet  how  often  have  we  seen  children 
leeched  and  leeched,  until,  becoming  pale  and  exsanguineoos, 
they  sink  as  much  from  loss  of  blood  as  from  the  effects  of 
disease. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  and  periods  of  indigestion  in 
children,  I  have  already  spoken.  There  is  one  point  more  which  I 
wish  you  to  hold  in  memory.  Milk  is  a  compound  fluid,  a  beautiful 
emulsion  furnished  by  the  hands  of  nature,  in  which  sugar,  oil, 
and  curd  are  blended  Avith  a  certain  proportion  of  water.  Now, 
when  a  compound  fluid  such  as  milk  enters  the  stomach,  and 
is  submitted  to  the  process  of  digestion,  those  pai-ts  which  are 
soluble  in  water  are  absorlied,  and  those  which  aro  not  become 
first  coagulated,  and  uftcrw.irds  undergo  resolution  -■   •'  .  lo 

juice.     Thus,  while  the  wat^r  and  sugar  are  abs.  .ij 

of  the  milk  is  separated  from  it  by  coagulation,  and  forms  a 
solid  substance  which  is  act«d  on  by  the  stomach,  and  bccomeai 
dissolved  by  the  agency  of  the  gastric  juice,  aud  in  thi 
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contributes  to  nutrition.  Not  a  particle  of  the  milk,  however, 
oaght  to  enter  the  duodenum  until  it  has  passed  through  the 
usual  process  of  digestion.  As  the  first  step  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  the  coagulation  of  the  curd,  this  occurrence  takes 
place  with  extraordinary  rapidity :  and  it  is  a  sign  of  health  if 
the  milk  be  thrown  up  in  this  state  immediately  after  it  has  been 
sucked.  The  rennets  of  young  animals  give  striking  evidence 
of  this  power.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  the  stomach  does 
not  act  properly,  and  the  curd  remains  undissolved,  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  The  curd  passes  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  a 
condition  different  from  that  in  which  nature  intended  it  should, 
and  consequently  produces  intestinal  irritation.  None  of  the 
purgatives  given  to  children  are  attended  with  half  so  much 
griping  as  this  substance. 

This  explains  the  phenomena  which  in  such  cases  present 
themselves  to  our  observation.  The  child  becomes  griped, 
irritable,  and  feverish,  his  tongue  is  loaded  and  white,  he  gets 
restless,  and  now  and  then  utters  a  shrill  scream.  In  this  way 
the  disease  may  go  on  for  a  considerable  time ;  as  the  child  is 
dropping  asleep,  he  starts  suddenly,  and  screams  out,  bends 
himself  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  throws  his  head  back  as 
in  opisthotonos.  I  have  seen  children  in  this  state  for  a  week. 
The  physician  or  nurse  gives  castor  oil  or  some  other  purgative, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  the  curds  are  passed,  and  surprise  the 
child's  relatives.  On  examining  the  discharge,  you  find  it  con- 
sisting of  lumps  of  different  sizes,  covered  imperfectly  with  bile, 
and  having  a  burnt  appearance ;  on  breaking  them  up,  you 
perceive  them  to  bo  white  internally,  and  consisting  of  indigested 
curd.  You  remove  them  by  purgative  medicine,  and  the  child 
gets  well. 

Now,  wo  all  can  do  this ;  it  is  clearly  laid  down  in  books :  you 
are  told  to  examine  the  egesta,  and  give  purging  medicine  where 
it  is  necessary.  But  there  is  one  fact  which  has  not  been 
noticed.  When  you  have  treated  the  child  in  this  way,  and  the 
attack  has  been  cured,  if  the  child  is  very  strong  when  put  to 
the  breast  again,  he  may  go  on  well,  and  you  have  no  further 
trouble ;  but  if  he  is  weakly,  or  of  an  irritable  habit,  when  he  is 
brought  back  to  the  suck  again,  or  spoon-fed  with  milk,  the  same 
process  of  imperfect  indigestion  takes  place,  and  he  gets  another 
fit.     The  physician  is  again  called  in,  and  repeats  the  purgative, 
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luA,  </u  f:f\\tAUU'ji  Vt  1*0:  th^  t.tA  'A  if^A  «L6  Lad  fcoen  xisJuis- 
Uir.uy,  *h/;  \AiAfA  mn  *  l><jr«l  of  ittricrj-wAber,  «i:h  tie  tisc^ 
jff'fjif/rtU/n  '/f  milk  tuA  trisnr  in  it :  it  is  in  tLu  vaj  tLa;  we  see 
th«;  4ln*M>fi  yrtAf/iiVjhA  v«<;k  kf^r  ir««k  br  the  prejndiccs  of  tc« 
»»f»fW:  kh'J  thfc  iinif/rznr*:  of  th*  phjsiciaa.  Well,  if  yoa  foTC-i'l 
fniik  it\Uii!«^.\if.r,  what  *ill  jon  tfiv*  the  child?  L*t  Lim  take 
pWu-Mi'.u-\tro\\t,  )iu,T\Hy-7tttUir,  thin  f-anado,  real-brotfa,  or  vhej. 
How  lori{(  ar<;  voa  U;  eontinafe  this?  The  camber  of  dajs  will 
tU^ikixl  on  the  j^^/wrr  which  the  child  possefises  of  re^inio?  the 
]iTO\>t',T  Umf,  of  the  NU^mach ;  Home  children  will  have  the  stomach 
ont  of  order  U>-ilHy  and  well  to-morrow,  and  the  length  of  time 
you  lire  to  ki-J:]i  tip  thiH  diet  will  rary  considersblv. 

When  you  are  called,  therefore,  to  a  case  of  conTnlsions, 
in'|iiire  int<i  the  hiHU^>ry  of  its  symptoms,  the  natnre  of  the  alvine 
evn<:iiatioriK,  mid  the  rjnality  and  qoantity  of  yonr  patient's  food  ; 
and,  if  you  find  that  Usfore  the  attack  the  child's  bowels  have 
Iteeii  in  a  hii'l  statf;,  that  they  have  been  for  some  weeks  inclined 
to  be  looHe,  or  that  the  stools  are,  at  the  time,  similar  in  colour 
and  nonHistiinm  to  what  I  have  dcscrilKid  (thoagh,  by  the  bye,  yoa 
are  often  told  that  everything  is  quite  right  when  it  is  not  the 
case),  you  will  then  l>o  able  to  judge  properly  of  the  nature  of 
llin  case,  and,  by  giving  aperient  medicines,  yoa  will  probably 
not  only  euro  tho  diHOaso,  but  also  prevent  a  return  of  the  convul- 
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aions.  Somctimos,  however,  the  convulsive  fits  will  remain  after 
the  irritalinf;  sorties  Imve  heen  removed  by  purgative  medicines. 
Absorbents  are  next  made  trial  of.  These  have  a  very  beneficial 
influence  in  many  cases  ;  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  where  acid 
is  present  (and  this  occurs  in  the  stomachs  of  children  to  a  I 
prcator  extent  than  in  those  of  adults),  prove  mildly  purgative. 

But  if  the  convulsions  continue,  what  else  will  you  prescribe  ? 
I  remember  attcndinj;,  not  long  since,  an  infant  about  three  or 
four  mouths  old,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  treatment 
for  convulsions.  Leeches  had  been  applied  to  the  epigastrium  ; 
it  got  calomel,  castor  oil,  and  hydrargyrum  cum  cretii,  absorbonts, 
aperient  and  fa?tid  cnemata,  and  blisters  to  the  vertex  and 
stomach.  Still  the  convulsions  went  on.  Well,  what  did  I  do  ? 
I  prescribed  the  following  mixture  : — 

R.  Olei  Terebinthina;,  jj. 
Olei  Ricini,  3iv. 
Syrupi  Papaveris  aibi, 
Mucilagiuis  gummi  Arabici, 
Aqaa)  foenicali,  aft,  5ij.  Misce. 

Of  this  mixture,  when  well  shaken,  exactly  •,_].  was  to  be  given 
every  third  hour,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  It  operated  on  the 
bowels,  and  produced  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  a  marked 
improvement  took  place,  and  towards  evening  the  convulsions 
entirely  ceased. 

Dr.  Brereton  informs  me  that  he  has,  in  similar  cases,  after 
the  bowels  were  evacuated,  succeeded  in  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  convulsions  by  means  of  the  following  mixture,  suited  to  a 
child  six  months  old : — 

R.  Olei  Anisi,  gtts.  iv. 
Sacchari  .\lbt,  gr.  x. 
Intime  misceontur  et  adJe, 
Aqua;,  Jij. 
Pulveris  Rhci,  gr.  x. 
Carbonatia  .Magnesiic,  3j. 
TincturfB  Opii,  gtts.  iv. 
Spiritus  .\mnioniiD  foptidi,  gtts.  x. 
Sumat  cochleare  nnam  medium  tcrtia  qaiique  hord. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  giving 


fmwttk. 


1  Ton  «!n  Sad  dMt  it  «3I 


or.iT 


&eft. 


Om  ipfMl  OBfrow.  This  ahwM  is  domij  vaaoaetid  «idi  th« 
wahjtet  of  neoralgw.  Mfditia  is  so  lisUe  to  W  eoafiMBded  wixk 
•  great  vsrictj  of  psinf ul  sJbetaoos,  thai  ereiy  sswrfitMid  csssa  af 
inismmstiop  of  the  spinsl  umitdw  oof^  to  b*  ismrdrf  far  tfaa 
pnrpoM  of  nmdcnDf;  more  perfect  s  dipsrtinaik  of  pathology 
•Iniidy  dfligmtly  bat  not  eorapleielj  eaUntcd.  A  jotmg 
nuurisd  woiwui  was  sdmitled  into  ths  Vestli  Hospital  osi  the 
12tb  of  September,  1888.  She  was  hcaltbj  nntil  tbe  period  of 
1,106!  liieb  bar  bosbaad  eommenoed  a  srstem  of 

%; eoa\ [•        ,.  ■  'mating,  kieking,  tbfowing down  staira.  Ae., 
4ms.     lie  was  freqaontlr  drank,  and  occasioned  ber  erery  apeeics 

,  of  Krirf,  K<>  woodor  that  a  lifn  like  this  sbonld  bare  reduced 
0»r  piiiiout  to  tbo  truly  miHeruble  condition  she  was  ia.  Sha 
ba4l  l>c«n  injurtid  no  often,  that  it  was  difBealt  to  say  to  wbat 
pttrtimlar  nvt  of  violence  li'  f  maUdy  ongbt  to  be  referred. 

aUc.   in  uinclj   C!m(iciat«d,    i  '>ns  hurried,   and  pnlHe  rtay 

quick.     Hail  no  headache,  but  complains  much  of  agonizing 
painn  in  tlio  loinn,  iij;)»ravatcd  by  pnissure  of  the  lumbar  spinoos 

'  proiusMMOM,  (>xU.'udii)^'  round  tbo  abdomen,  and  downwards  to  tbe 
bipN  and  ihif^hs.  Thrrc  is  no  pcctorul  afTcction,  and  her  tongue, 
Btato  of  Htomnch,  and  (general  appearance  arc  not  those  of  a 
porMon  hibourinfj;  iindi-r  fover.  Sbo  writhes  in  tlie  bed  from  tbe 
violence  of  the  jxtinn ;  Bho  docs  not  sleep  ni^bt  or  day,  aud 
dlntnrbH  iho  othor  patients  by  her  cries. 

HIooil  was  driiwn  by  cnppiiijj  from  tbo  loins;  leeches  were 
B]iplii'd,  and  Dover's  powder  adminiHtorcd.  Her  extreme  emucia* 
tion  pri'vonloil  uh  from  adopting  either  more  active  depletion  by 
tbe  laucdl,  or  tho  ukc  of  calomel.     Li  short,  we  sought  to  relieve. 


n 
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not  to  cure,  for  her  death  iappeared  inevitable.  Blisters  we  could 
not  apply  on  account  of  the  great  emaciation.  On  the  15th  we 
found  that  she  had  been  screeching  all  night,  and  constantly 
wanting  extract  of  opium,  which  was  ordered  her  as  a  palliative. 
On  the  16th  she  complained  that  the  sense  of  feeling  was  leaving 
her  thighs,  and  she  died  on  the  18th,  five  days  after  admission. 
On  dissection  we  found  all  the  viscera  healthy;  there  was  extreme 
atrophy  of  the  intestines,  especially  the  colon  and  caecum  ;  so  it 
is  probable  that  starvation  was  among  her  afflictions.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  cauda  equina  exhibited  an 
excessive  vascularity  and  redness,  but  no  exudation  of  lymph. 
Each  nervous  fasciculus  of  the  cauda  exhibited  a  vein  on  its 
posterior  surface  distended  with  blood;  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  each  fasciculus  displayed  great  arterial  vascularity. 
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